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TIlE plan of the present publication is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The Introductions to the 
different Speeches are intended to elucidate 
the History of the l\Ieasures discussed, antI of 
the Periods to whicIl they relate. But tIle 
Inost satisfactory, .indeed the only accurate, 
n1anner of giving the History of tIle '!'imes, 
Blust al\vays be to give an account oftllePer
ons 
\vho bore tIle c]lief part in t]1eir transactions. 
'fl1Ïs is Inore or less true of all an nals; but it 
is peculiarly 
o of political annals. 1'he course 
of state atfairs, tlleir posture at any given 
period, and the nature of the different Inea- 
sures propounded frol11 tinlC to titue, can only 
he "veIl understood, by giving an accurate 
repre
entation of the characters of tIlo
e ,vIlo 
figured Blost relnarkahly upon the scenc. 
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It is not, however, by tho
e pieces of con1- 
position ,vhich abound in Inany histories, 
under the nalne of "Characters," that any thing 
like this kno\vledge can be conveyed. With- 
out any regard to fine writing, measured and 
balanced periods, or neat and pointed anti- 
theses, the personages 111ust be described such 
as they really were, by a just mixture of gene- 
ral remarks, and reference to particular pas- 
sages in their lives. In no other way can 
they be nlade known; in no other way, in- 
deed, can the very first requisite of such 
sketclles be attained,-the exhibition of the 
peculiarities that marked.. tIle originals,-the 
preservation of the individuality of each. 
The works of some of our most celebrated 
writ.ers, both ancient and modern, deserve to 
be studied, ,vith the view of avoiding as much 
as it is possible their rnanner of performing this 
lllOSt important of the Historian's duties. rl'lle 
main object in those compositions plainly is, 
to turn sentences, and not to paint characters. 
The saIne plan is pursued in all cases. Is an 
able ruler, and one of virtuous life, to be 
described? The author considers what quali- 
ties are wanting to constitute great capacity 
for affairs. So he hangs together the epithets 
of wise, and prudent, and vIgorous, anù }Jro- 
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vident; and never fails to bestow on the indi- 
vidual great caution in forming his plans, and 
much pro111ptitude in executing theIne But 
discrinlination must be shewn. So the author 
reflects how the excess of a virtue lnay become 
a vice; and therefore the 11ero of the tale has 
prudence without timidity-boldness without 
rashness-and a great Inany things ,vithout a 
great 111any other things. Accordingly, "re 
find the proùuce of a workmanship as useless 
as it is easy, to be a set of characters all made 
nearly ill the saB1e TI10uìd, ,vithout distinction 
of colour, or feature, or stature; displaying the 
mere abstractions of hun1an nature, and apply- 
ing, almost equally, one set to any able or 
virtuous person, and the otiler to any person 
of inferior capacity and of wicke(l life. The 
Speeches put into the mouths of great men by 
the ancient Historians are from the saIne kind 
of workshop-Cato is made to deliver himself 
exactly like Cæsar; that is, tiley both speak as 
SaIl ust wrote. 
In the attempts which these volumes con- 
tain, to represent individuals, for tIle purpose 
of recording the Ilistory of tl1eir tiules, all 
{llnbition of fine ,vriting has been laiù asicle, 
anù nothing, but the facts of eac}l ca:,e, and 
.the ilnpressions actually left upon tIle writer's 
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melnory, lIas ever been regarded in tIle 
least degree. With one only exception, the 
sketches are the result of personal observ- 
ation, and in general of intilnate acquain- 
tance; so that each individual may be said 
to have sitten for 11is picture. No sacri- 
fice has ever been made to attain the unsub- 
stantial and unavailing praise of felicitous 
composition. Nor has any the least door been 
left open to feelings of a ,vorse kind, 'v hether 
amicable or hostile. The relations of friend- 
ship and enrnity, wllether political or per- 
sonal, llave been wholly disregarded, and one 
only object kept stea(lily in view-the likeness 
of the picture, whether critical or rnoral.* 


* In describing the persons who mainly contributed to abolish 
the Slave Trade, the reader will perceive that the much-honoured 
name of Z, l\Iacaulay is omitted. lie had not, in fact, ceased to 
live when that Introduction was printed, and hopes were still en- 
tertained of his remaining some tinle longer amongst us. This 
great omission, therefore, cannot now be supplied. But it may still 
be recorded, that after Wilberforce and Clarkson, there is no one 
whose services in the cause as well of Emancipation as of Abolition, 
have been more valuable. It is indeed saying all, to say, as with strict 
accuracy we may, that of Emancipation he was the Clarkson. 
llis practical acquaintance, too, with the whole question, from 
actual residence both in Africa and the 1V cst Indies, was of mate- 
rial use through evel-Y part of the great controversy which he almost 
lived to see hapI)ily closed. But his laborious habits, his singularly 
calm judgment, his great acuteness, the absolute self-denial ,yhich 
he ever shewed in all that related to it, and the self-devotion with 
which he sacrificed his life to its pronlotion, can only be conceived 
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It is conceive(l that some good service may 
be rendere
 to the cause of humall improve- 
lllent, \vhich the author has ever had so much 
at heart, by the IJresent publication, because . 
its tendency is to fix the public attention UpOll 
SOBle of the subjects most inlportant to the 
interests of Inankind. The repression, or at 
least tIle subjugation, of party feelin'gs, must 
be always of l11aterial benefit to tl1e commu- 
nity, and tend to remove a very serious ob- 
struction froin the great course in \vhich legis- 
lation is advancing. Party connexion is indeed 
beneficial as long as it only bands together 
those \vho, having forlned their opinions for 
tIlemselves, are desirous of givirtg them full 
effect. But so much of abuse has generally 
attended such leagues, that reflecting men are 
now induced to reject tllem altogether. Their 
greatest evil certainly is tIle one most difficult 
to he Sllullued-their tendency to deliver over 
the Inany to the gaidance of the few, in 
nlatters \vhere no dOlninion ever should be 
cxercis{\d-to Blake tIle opinions adopte(l by 
leading Inen pass current, witllout any reflec- 


hy his fl,llo" -lahourers who "itncssed these rare Jllcrits; anll still 
less is it possible to repn'sent adequately the entire want of all care 
about the glory of his good works, which made him indeed prefer 
doing his duty in silence', in obscurity, and in all but neglcct. 
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tiol1, 'arnong their followers-to enfeeble and 
corrupt the public mind, by discouraging nlen 
fronl thinking for themselves - and to lead mul- 
titudes into courses which they have no kind of 
interest in pursuing, in order that some design- 
ing individuals 111ay gain by their folly or their 
crinles. As society advances, such delusions 
will become more and more difficult to practise; 
and it may safel
" be affirlned, that h
ndreds 
now-a-days discharge the sacred duty to them- 
selves and their country, of forming their own 
opinions upon reflection, for one that had dis- 
enthralled hÎ1nself thirty years ago. 
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IN1'ltODUC1 1 ION. 



TATE OF OPINION.-
[R. WILLIA
1 conBETT. 


AN opInIon had for sonle years begun to prevail 
anlong political reasoners, and had found its \vay also 
into the army, that the punishment of flogging, to 
\vhich our troops alone of all the European soldiery 
are subject, was cruel in its nature, hurtful to the 
military character in its effects, and ill calculated to 
attain the great ends of all penal infliction,-the re- 
formation of the offender, and the prevention of other 
offcnces bJ the force of example. Several tracts had 
been published, chiefly by military officers, in which 
tho ::)ubjcct \vas discussed; and anloug these the panl- 
phlcts of Gcncrals l\Ioney, Stewart, and Sir Robert 
'Vilson, 'vere th('\ most distinguished, both for their 
o\\'n lnerits, and the rank and services of their authors, 
who had never borne any part illJ.'olitical controversy, 


. 
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" 
or in as :&'tr as they had been led by accidental circunl- 
stances to declare their opinions, had been found the 
supporters of the old established order of things in all 
its branches. In 1810 1\lr. Cobbett, who having him- 
self served in North America, had witnessed the effects 
of this species of puuishment, and had naturally a 
strong feeling for the character of the profession, pub- 
lished some strictures on the subject in his "Political 
Register." That work enjoyed in those days agreat circu- 
lation and influence. It always was one of extraordinary 
ability, and distinguished by a vigorous and generallypure 
English style; but it ,vas disfigured by coarseness, and 
rendered a very unsafe guide by the author"s violent 
prejudices,-his intolerance of all opinions but his own, 
and indeed his contempt of all persons but himself;- 
his habitual want of fairness towards his adversaries,- 
his constant disregard of facts in his statements,-and 
the unblushing changes which he made in his opinions 
upon things, from extreme to extreme, and in his com- 
ments upon men, from the extravagance of praise to 
the excess of vituperation. These great defects, above 
all, the want of any fixed systenl of settled principle, 
ahnost entirely destroyed his influence as a peri- 
odical writer, and extremely reduced the circulation of 
his paper, long before his death and its discontinu- 
ance, ,vhich were contemporaneous; he having for the 
unexalnpled period of five and thirty years carried on 
this weekly publication unassisted by anyone, although 
hewas interrupted by his removal to America, whence he 
transmitted it regularly for severa] years, and ,vas like- 
,vise both halnpercd by difficulties arising out of farm- 
ing speculations, and occupied occasionally by several 
other literary ,vorks. But in 1810 his ,veight with 
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the public had suffered little if any diminution, and a 
very large 'nunl her of his Register ,vas printed. The 
strictures on flogging were not distinguished by any of 

rr. Cobbett's higher qualities of \vriting. They ,vere 
a. mere effusion of virulence upon the occasion of a 
punishment having taken place in the local militia of 
Ely. They were adùressed not to the understanding 
nor even to the feelings of the reader; but rather to 
those of the soldiery ,vho suffered the infliction, and of 
the byestanders who \vitnessed it; their tone and 
terms being, , You well deserve to be treated like brutes, 
if by submitting to it you shew yourselves to be brutes.' 
Such was the spirit in which the few remarks in 
question were conceived; and indeed this was their 
suhstance, although these were not the words employed. 
According .to the notions in those days entertained of 
the law of libel, it could excite no surprise that the 
government prosecuted the author and publisher; Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, then Att.orney-general, having frequently 
fileù informations for remarks, as calm and temperate 
as these were coarse and violent. 
Ir. Cobbett was 
accordingly brought to trial in the month of June 
1810. lIe defended himself; and appearing then for 
the first time before a public audience, exhihited a 
new hut by no means a rare exalnple of the difference 
het\\Fcen ,yriting and speaking; for nothing could be 
mUrt' dull and uniIllpressive than his speech, nothing less 
clear and distinct than its reasoning, Inoré feoble than 
its style, or Inore en1harrasseù and inefficient than its 
ùelivery. The ,,'riter and the speaker could hardly be 
recognised as the same indiviùnal,-such is the effect 
of embarraSSlllellt, or such the intluence of Inanner. I
ut 
he aftcr\Val"ÙS ùef0uùeù him
l->]f in 1820 against actions 


c 
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brought by private parties whom he had slandered; 
and then, having by practice during the interval, ac- 
quired considerable ease of speaking, his appearance was 
more than respectable,-it was very effective. His 
sty Ie \vas also abundantly characteristic and racy; 
it had great originality,-it suited the man,-it pos- 
sessed nearly all the merits of his ,vritten productions, 
and it was set off by a kind of easy, good-humoured, 
comic delivery, with no little archness both of look and 
phrase, that made it clear he was a speaker calculated 
to take ,vith a popular asselnbly out of doors, and by 
no means certain that he would not succeed even in 
the House of Commons; ,vhere \vhen he after\vards 
came, he certainly did not fail, and \vould ha ve had 
very considerable success had he entered it at an ear- 
lier age. In 1810 he was convicted, (as iñ 1820, he 
had verdicts with heavy damages against him) and his 
sentence was a fine of L.1000, and two years' imprison- 
ment in Newgate ;-a punishment which lllay well 
make us doubt if we now, seeing the productions of 
the periodical press, live in the same country and under 
the same system of laws. 
In the month of August immediately foIlo\ving, the 
subject ,vas taken up by a writer of great po\vers, the 
late Mr. John Scott, \vho after\val'"ds conducted a 
weekly paper, published in J-Aondon, called the "Chanl- 
pion." He ,vas honourably distinguished by several 
literary wOl.ks, and unfortunately fell in a duel, occa- 
sioned by some observations upon a gentlen1an whose 
conduct had come in question. In 1810 he was a 
contributor to the "Stamford News," a Lincolnshire 
paper, distinguished for its constant adherence to the 
caUSe of civil and religious liherty. Its publisher, 1\lr. 
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John Drakard, ,vas a person of great respectability, 
and she,ved at once his high sense of honour, and his 
devotion to his principles, by steadily refusing to give 
up the author's nalne, \vhen lnellaced with a prosecu- 
tion. These remarks of J.\Ir. Scott ,vere soon after- 
,yards copied into the "Examiner," a London paper, then 
conducted by 
Iessrs. J. and J. L. IIunt; and the Attor- 
ney-general filed infornlations both against them, for 
the publication in London, and against !\Ir. Drakard, 
for the original publication in the country,-a species 
of vindictive proceeding not \vithout its effect, in bring- 
ing all state prosecutions for libel soon after\vards into 
a degree of discredit ,vhich has led to their disuse. 
The remarks ,vere as follow :- 


." OXE TI-IOUSAND LASHES! !" 


"The aggressors were not dealt with as Buonaparte would have 
treated his refractory troops."-SPEECH OF TilE ATToR
Ev-GE
lm.U" 


" Corporal Curti
 \vas s(\ntenccd to receive ONE TIIOUSAXD 
Lo\SIIES, but, after rece'iving Two Hundred, was, on his 
own petition, permitted to volunteer into a regiment on 
foreign service. 'Villialn Clifford, a private in the 7th 
royal 1:ett'ran battalion, was lately sentenced to receive 
OXE TIJO(;SAXD LA
nE
, for repeatedly striking and kicking 
his superior officer. lIe underwcnt part of his sentence, 
Ly receiving seven hundred and .fift!! lashes, at Canterbury, 
in presence of tho wholo garrison. A garrison court- 
}l1artial ha
 Leen held on Loard the !\Ietcalf tran
purt, at 

pit}H'a<l, on /':01'no n1cn of the fourth r('gÏInent of foot, 
for di
r(>
p('ctful behaviour to their officcr
. T\\yo TlIOUS- 
A
f) ;:;!X nUNDUED IJASIIFS ,vere to be inflicted alllong- theIll. 
ItoL )rt Chilhnan, a private in the ]Jea.'stcaù and 
[alling 
regilllcnt uf loea} n1Ìlitin, \\ ho wa
 la.tely tried by a l'uurt- 
l11artial for di!om1,e(li(\l1cP of ordcr
, and InutilloU8 HIH1 
illlprolu>r heha\'iour, ",hil.. thp rcgilnent wa
 clllhodie(l, 
haH l)(>(>n fOlllHl guilt) of all the charge
, and sentenced 
to I'('('('ivf\ EH
IIT JlI'
nHEn 1..\:-;111-[.;, whieh art' to bp inflieÜ>d 
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on hinl at Chatham, to which garrison he is to be march- 
ed for that purpose."-London .L\reu....papers. 
"The Attorney-general said what was very true,-these 
aggressors have certainly not been dealt with as Buonaparte 
\vould have treated his refractory troops; nor, indeed, as 
refractory troops would be treated in any civilised country 
whatever, save and except only this country. Here alone, in 
this land of liberty, in this age of refinenlent, by a people 
who, with their usual consistency, have been in the habit of 
reproaching their neighbours with the cruelty of their punish- 
ment,-is still inflicted a species of torture, at least as exqui- 
site as any that was ever devised by the infernal ingenuity of 
the Inquisition. No, as the attorney-general justly says, 
Buonaparte does not treat his refractory troops in this man- 
ner; there is not a man in his ranks whose back is seamed 
with the lacerating cat-o'-nine-tails; his soldiers have never 
Jet been brought up to vie\v one of their conlrades stripped 
naked; his limbs tied with ropes to a triangular machine; 
his back torn to the bone by the merciless cutting ,vhip- 
cord, applied by persons ,vho relieve each other at short 
intervals, that they may bring the full unexhausted strength 
of a man to the work of scourging. Buonaparte's soldiers 
have never yet with tingling ears listened to the piercing 
screams of a hUlnan creature so tortured; they have never 
seen the blood oozing from his rent flesh; they have never 
beheld a surgeon, with dubious look, pressing the agonised 
\.ictinl's pulse, and calnlly calculating, to an odd blow, how 
far suffering may be extended, until in its extren1Ïty it en- 
croach upon life. In short, Buonaparte's soldiers cannot 
fornl any notion of that nlost heart-rending of all exhibitions 
on this side hell,-an Englisl
 
nilitary flogging. 
" Let it not be supposed that wo intend those ronlarks to 
excite a vague and indiscrilninating sentiment against puni
h- 
ment by military law; no, when it is considered that disci- 
pline forms the soul of an arlny, without which it would at 
once degenerate into a nlob; when the description of persons 
which compose the body of what is called an anny, and the 
situations in whirh it is fref}uently placed, are also taken into 
account, it will, we are afraid, appear but too evident, that 
the nIilitary code 111Ust still be kept distinct fronl the civil, 
and distinguished by greater prolllptitude and severity. 
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Buonaparte is no favourite of ours, God \vot; but if we conle 
to balance account I'! with hinl on this particular head, let u& 
see how matters will stand. He recruits his ranks by force,- 
so do we. \Ve flog those. \vhom \ve have forced,-ne does not. 
It nlay be said he punishes them in some nlanner; that is 
very true. He Ï1nprisons his refractory troops, occasionally 
in chains, and in aggravated caF:CS he puts theul to death. 
But any of these severities is preferable to tying a hUlnan 
creature up like a dog, and cutting his flesh to pieces with 
whipcord. 'Vho would not go to prison for two year
, or in- 
deed for almost any tenn, rather than bear the exquisite, tho 
almost insupportable torment occa
ioned by the inHiction of 
seven hundred or a thousand lashes 
 Death is mercy com- 
pared with such sufferings. BC8ides, what is a man good for 
after he has the cat-o'-nine-tail
 acro
s his back 
 Can he ever 
again hold up his head anlong his fellows 
 One of the poor 
\vretches executed at Lincoln last Friday, is stated to have 
been sevprelg punished in some regiulent. The probability is, 
that to this odious, ignonlinious flogging, may be traced his 
Bad end; and it cannot be doubted that he found the gallows 
less cruel than the halberts. Surely, then, the Attorney-gene- 
ral ought not to stroke his chin with such cOll1placency, when 
he refers to the manner in which 13uonaparte treats his sol- 
diers. 'Ve despiso aJHI deteF;t those who would tell us that 
there is as nlllCh lihf'rty now enjoye(l in 

rance as there is left 
in this country. \Ve give all credit to the wishes of 80nle of 
our great IneH; yet while any thing rOInain:..; to u
 in the shape 
of free discu
8ion, it is ilnpol';r-:ihle that wc should sink into 
the abject j';lavery in which the 11'rpnch people are plunged. 
nut although we (10 not envy tho general condition of ]Inon- 
apartc"s subjects, we really (and we fo..peak the honest cOllvic- 
tion of our hearts) see nothing pcculiarly pitiablp in the lot of 
his soldiers, when conlpart'd \nth that of our own. \Vere we 
called upon to Blake our (,Jection between the service:-:, tht) 
whipcord wou](l at once decide UF:. No :.uh'antng'(' whate'v('r 
can cOlnp('n
atu for, or ren(ler to]r'rahle to a Illilld hut OJlù 
dt'grpc rClJloved fronl Lrutality, a liahility to Le Iw
hpù like a 
beast. It is idlû to talk ahout r('IHlering the situation of n 
nritiHh soldier pl(\n
ant to hiIJlr-:('lf, or ùe:-:irahle, fitr 1(,
H hon- 
ouraLJt', in the' eHtintatioll of others, wlJilt, the "hip i
 hdJ 
0\ er hi:-- head, and over hi
 lwnd :.Ion.' 
 for in no ot her ("oun- 
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try in Europf\ (with the exception, perhaps, of Russia, ,,,hich 
is yet in a state of barbarity) is the military character so 
degraded. 'Ve once heard of an arnlY of slaves, which had 
bravely withstood the swords of their nlasters, being defeated 
and dispersed by the bare shaking of the instru/Jnent of flagel- 
lation in their faces. This brought so forcibly to their minds 
their fornler state of servitude and disgrace, that every hon- 
ourable impulse at once forsook their bosoms, and they betook 
thenIselves to flight and to howling. 'Ve entertain no anxiety 
about the character of our countrymen in Portugal, when ,vo 
contenlplate their meeting the bayonets of l\fassena's troops; 
but ,ve nlust own that \ve should trenlble for the result, wore 
the French general to dispatch against theIll a few hundred 
drummers, each brandishing a cat-o'-râne-tails." 


The l\liddlesex jury in 'Vestlninster, \vhere the first 
of these t,vo trials took place, after retiring for t\VO 
hours, acquitted the defendants, 
Iessrs. Hunt, although 
Lord Ellenborough had given a very po,verful charge 
to thenl, in favour of the prosecution, and declared his 
opinion without any doubt to be, that the publication 
\vas luade \vith the intentions imputed to it in the 
Inforn1ation, of exciting disaffection in the army, and 
deterring persons fronl entering it. 
Sir Robert 'Vilson, who had been subpænaed as a 
,vitness by the defendants, but was not examined, sat 
on the bench by Lord Ellenborough during the ,vhole 
proceedings, in the course of which allusion was made 
to his Tract, not onl)" by the counsel on both sides, but 
by the learned judge, ,vho, entertaining no doubt at all 
of the perfect purity of his intentions, expressed, but 
respectfully expressed, a ,vish that he had used more 
guarded language; and indeed, his Lordship thuught 
that all officers, instead of publishing on so ùe1icate a 
Bubject, ought to have privately given their opinions to 
the p;OYCrnn1PIlt. 
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At Lincoln, ,vhere 1\lr. Broughanl "Tent on 3 special 
retainer, three \veeks afterwards, to defend 
Ir. Drak- 
ard, the difference bet,veen a provincial jury and one in 
the metropolis was seen; for there a conviction took 
place, and the ,vorthy and independent publisher ,vas 
after,vards, by the Court of !(ing's Bench, ,vhere he 
,vas brought up for judgment, sentenced to eighteen 
months' imprisonment. 
These trials were not ,vithout their influence upon 
the great question to ,vhich they related. The speeches 
delivered, the discussion of the merits of the. case in 
the public papers, the conversation to which, in the 
course of the next session, they gave rise in Parliament, 
brought, for the first time, this subject before the coun- 
try, and also turned the attention of military men to it 
luuch nIore than it had heretöfore been, among a class 
ahvays prone to abide by existing usages, and hardly 
capable, indeed, of conceÎ\'ing things to be other than 
as they have ahvaJs found theill. A suhject ,vhich has 
since been discussed ,vith the most unrestricted freeùolll 
of conlment in all circles-in every kind of publica- 
tion-in nleetings of the people, as ,veIl as in the chaIn- 
hers ofParlialllent-before the troops themsel, cS,as ,veIl 
as ,vhere only citizens ,,,ere congregatcù,-- and ,vhich has 
finally heen Inade matter of investigation by a n1Ïlitary 
hoard,-ean at this tilDc of day hardly be concci ycd to 
havp excited, less than thirty years ago, so much ap- 
prehension, that the broaching it at all, even in vcry 
Jncasured tcrl11S, dre,v do,vn CPI1SU rc fronl tilt' bench 
upon gPllPral officers ,,'ho had been so ad venturuus as 
to handle it; aud the approaches to its cUllsidpratiOll 
,,"ere carefiIlly fcnced hy all the terrors ,rith ,,'lliclt th(\ 
]a,,' of lih('1. va
u(' an(l i11-(l('fill('(l, nrln
 tlu\ l':\(\("uti\'l' 
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government in this country. There seemed to prevail 
a general anxiety and alarm, lest, by the discussion, 
feelings of a dangerous kind should be excited in the 
soldiery. A mysterious awe hung over men's minds, 
and forbade them to break in upon the question. A 
fence was drawn around the ground, taboo'd as it 
were by military engines, and other symbols of mere 
force. A spell bound the public mind, like that invis- 
ible power which, on board of ship, keeps all men's 
linlbs, ,vith their minds, under the control of a single 
voice. The dissolving of this spell, and the dissipation 
for ever of all these apprehensions, must be traced to 
the trials of Drakard and the Hunts. The light is now 
let in upon this as upon all other questions, whether 
of civil, or criminal, or military polity; and the reign 
of the lash is no more privileged from the control of 
public opinion, and the wholesome irritation of free 
discussion, than that of the hulks or the gibbet. 
Ien 
may still form various opinions upon the subject. En- 
lightened statesmen and experienced captains may 
differ ,videly in the conclusions to ,vhich their obser- 
vation and their reasoning have led them. It is still, 
perhaps, far from being demonstrated, that a punish- 
ment ,vhich such high authorities as the Duke of Wel- 
1ington regard as indispensible to a certain extent, can 
be aU at once safely abandoned. But whatever may 
be the result of the inquiry, it is now an entirely open 
question. Its being thus thrown open, and placed on 
the same footing with every other chapter of our penal 
code, ,vill assuredly lead to its being rightly settled in 
the end; and the trials to which we have adverted) 
nlainly contributed to this salutary result. 
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IA Y IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP,-GENTLEl\IEN OF 
'fIlE .J UR Y,- In rising to support the cause of these 
, defendants, I feel abundantly sensible of the diffi- 
culties under \vhich they labour. It is not that 
they have to contend, \vith such unequal force on 
Iny part, against the talents, and learning of the At- 
torney-general, and the high influence of 
is office; 
nor is it Inerely that they stand in the situation 
of defendants prosecuted by the cro\vn, for in ordi- 
nary cases they \vould have the common presumption 
of innocence to ,york in their favour; but the hard- 
ship of their case originates in the nature of the charge 
on which they are brought before you,-a charge of 
libel, at a time ,vhen the licentiousness of the press has 
reached to a height ,vhich it certainly never attained 
in any other country, nor even in this at any other 
tilne. That licentiousness, indeed, has of Jate years 
appeared to despise all the bounds "rhich had once 
been prescribed to th(' attacks on private character, 
illSOllluch that there is not only no personage so iUl- 
portallt or e:xalted,-for of that J do Hut cOluplain,- 
but, no person so hunlble, harulless, and retired, as to 
escape the defhmation ,vhich is daily and hourly l)ourcd 
f()rth by a vena] tribe, to 
ratify the idle curiosity, or 
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the less excusable malignity, of the public. To mark 
out for the indulgence of that propensity, individuals 
retiring into the privacy of domestic life,-to hunt 
them down for the gratification of their enemies, 
and drag them forth as a laughing-stock to the 
vulgar, has become in our days, \vith some men} the 
road even to popularity; but with multitudes, the 
means of earning a base subsistence. Gentlemen, the 
nature and the causes of this evil it is unnecessar)" for 
me to point out. Indeed, I am far from saying that 
there is nothing to extenuate it; I am ready even to 
adlnit that this abuse of the press in defaming private 
characters, does derive no small apology from the insa- 
tiable love of publicity which preys upon a great part 
of the community; leading them scarcely to value ex- 
istence itself: if it is not passed in the eyes of the 
world, and to care but little \vhat they do, so they be 
only stared at, or talked of: It furnishes some,vhat of 
excuse, too, that the public itselfis insatiable in its thirst 
for slander; swallows it with a foul, indiscriminate appe- 
tite; and, liberal at least in its patronage of this species 
of merit, largely rewards those whom it sends forth to 
pander for those depraved tastes. But, in whatever 
way arising, or however palliated, the fact of the abuse 
of the press is certain, and the consequences are fatal 
to the press itself; for the licentiousness of which I 
complain has been the means of alienating the affec- 
tions of those who had ever stood forward as its fastest 
friends and its firmest defenders. It has led them to 
doubt the uses of that which they have seen so per- 
verted and abused. It has made them, instead of 
blessing "the useful light" of that great source of 
improvement, see in it only an instrument of real mis- 
chief: or doubtful good; and when they find, that in- 
stead of being kept pure, for the instruction of the 
,vorld; instead of being confined to questioning the 
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conduct of men in high situations, canvassing public 
measures, and discussing great general questions of 
policy; when they find that, instead of such, its legi- 
timate objects, this inestimable blessing has been made 
subservient to the purposes of secret malice, perverted 
to the torture of private feelings, and the ruin of indi- 
vidual reputation,-those men have at last come to 
view it, if not with hostility, at least with doubtful 
friendship, and relaxed zeal for its privileges. It is no 
small aggravation of this prejudice, that the defendants 
come into court to ans\ver this charge, after other libels 
of a more general description have been published and 
prosecuted; after those, to which the Attorney-general 
has so forcibly alludeç1 in the opening of this case, have 
so lately been brought before the Court, and their au- 
thors and circulators convicted. At first sight, and upon 
merely stating the subject of this publication, it is but 
natural for you to imagine that there is some similarity 
between those other cases and the present; and that a 
publication on the general subject of military punish- 
ment (,vhich is the only point of resemblance), belongs 
to the same class of libels ,vith those so anxiously 
alluded to by my learned friend,-with those particu- 
larly for which Mr. Cobbett, and probably some others, 
are suffering the sentence of the law. 
The Attorney-general did not put these circum- 
stances in the background; he "Tas anxious to draw a 
parallel bet\veen this case and Mr. Cobbett's. It ,vill 
be unnecessary for me to follow this comparison; all I 
say in the outset is, that I confidently predict, I shall 
not proceed far before I shall have convinced you, gen- 
tlemen, that light is not more different froln darkness 
than the publication set forth in this record is different 
from all and each of the former publications brought 
before the Court by the Attorney-general for convic- 
tion, and now again brought forward for argument. 
VOL. I. C 
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The consequence of all these prepossessions, in what- 
ever way arising, is, I will not say fatal, but extremely 
hurtful to these defendants. It places them in a tor- 
rent of prejudice, in \vhich they would in vain have at- 
tempted, and I should not have counselled them to 
stand, had they not rested on the firm footing of the 
merits of their individual case, and the confidence that 
his lordship and you ,vill cheerfully stretch forth an 
helping arm in the only way in ,vhich you can help 
them; in the only way in which they ask your aid- 
that you ,vill do strict justice bet\veen the Cro,vn and 
them, by entering into an exan1ination of their single 
indi vidual case. 
Gentlemen, you have to try ,vþether the particular 
publication, set forth in this Record, has manifestly, 
upon the bare appearance of it, been composed and 
published with the evil intention, and with the bad 
purpose and hurtful tendency alleged in the Informa- 
tion. If their intention has apparently been good; or, 
whether laudable or not, if it has been innocent and 
not blameworthy; then, \vhatever you may think of 
the opinions contained in the work-even though you 
may think them utterly false and unfounded-in what- 
ever light you may vie, v it critically as a piece of com- 
position-though you may consider the language as 
much too weak or as far too strong for the occasion- 
still if you are convinced there is nothing blameable in 
the intention ,vhich appears to have actuated the au- 
thor and publisher, (for I will take the question on the 
footing that the author himself is before you, though 
the evidence, on the face of it, bears me out in distinctly 
asserting that these defendants did not ,vrite this ar- 
ticle, but copied it from another work which they par- 
ticularly specify, yet, in order to argue the question 
more freely, I will suppose it is the case of the original 
composer, which you are now to try, and I aIn sure 
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my learned friend cannot desire nle to nleet him 011 
higher or fairer ground), I say then, that if you are not 
convinced,-if: upon reading the composition attentively, 
you are not, everyone of you, fulJy and thoroughly 
convinced,-that the author had a blalneable, a. most 
guilty intention in ,vriting it, and that he "Tote it for 
a ,vicked purpose, you must acquit those defendants ,vho 
republished it. This, gentlemen, is the particular ques- 
tion you have to try; but I will not disguise from JOu, 
that you are now trying a more general and important 
question than this. You are no,v to determine, ,vhe- 
ther an Englishman still enjoys the privilege of freely 
discussing public measures-,vhether an Englishman 
still possesses the privilege of iUlpeaching (for if he has 
a right to discuss, he has a right to espouse ,vhicheycr 
side his sentiments lead hin1 to adopt, and may speak 
or ,,'rite against, as well as for,)-whether he has still 
a right to inlpeach, not one individual character, not 
one or t\\"o public lllen, not a single error in policy, not 
any particular abuse of an established system-I do 
not deny that he has the right to do all this, and more 
than this, hut it is not necessary for me now to nlain- 
tain it,-but the question for you to try is, ,vhether an 
]
nglislllnan shall any longer have the po,ver of making 
COlllments on a systenl of policy, of discussing a gene- 
ral, 1 had ahllost said an abstract, political proposition, 
of con1municating to his conntr)'111Cn his opinion upon 
the merits, not of a particular lneasnre, or even a line 
of conduct pursued by this or that adn1Ïnistration, 
(though no Illan ever dreamt of dellJillg hinl this also,) 
hut of a general systcnl of policy, \vhich it has pleased 
the gOY(\rnnlent to adopt at all titHeS :- 'Vhethcr a per- 
son, dcyoted to the interests of his country, ,,,arm in 
his attaclUllcnt to its cause, Vchclllcntly inlpellcù by a 
lovc of its happincss and glory, has it right to endea- 
vour, hy his o,vn individual exertions, to luake that 
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perfect ,vhich he so greatly admires, by pointing out 
those little defects in its constitution which are the only 
spots ,vhereupon his partial eyes can rest for blanle :- 
Whether an Englishn1an, anxious for the honour and 
renown of the army, and deeply feeling ho,v much the 
safety of his country depends upon the perfection of its 
military system, has a right to endeavour to promote 
the good of the service, by sho\ving wherein the present 
system is detrimental to it, by marking out for correc- 
tion those imperfections ,,,hich bear, indeed, no propor- 
tion to the general excellence of the establishment, 
those flaws ,vhich he is convinced alone prevent it from 
attaining absolute perfection? - "\Vhether a person, 
anxious for the welfare of the individual soldier; inti- 
mately persuaded that on the feelings and the honour 
of the soldier depend the honour and glory of our arms; 
sensible that upon those feelings and that honour hinges 
the safety of the country at all times, but never so 
closely as at present,-,vhether, imbued ,vith such sen- 
timents, and urged by these motives, a man has not a 
right to make his opinions as public as is necessary to 
give them effect?- Whether he may not innocently, 
nay laudably, seek to make converts to his own views, 
by giving them publicity, and endeavour to realize his 
wishes for the good of the state, and the honour of its 
arms, by proving, in the face of his fellow-citizens, the 
truth of the doctrines to which he is himself conscien- 
tiously attached? These, gentlemen, are the questions put 
to you by this Record; and your verdict, when it shall 
be entered upon it, will decide such questions as these. 
Gentlemen, it is, I am persuaded, kno,vn to all of 
you, that, for many years past, the anxious attention of 
the government of this country has been directed (at 
times, indeed, to the exclusion of all other consiùera- 
tions) towards the improvement of our military esta- 
blishment. It would be endless, and it ,vould he un- 
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necessary for me to enter into the various projects for its 
inlprovement, ,vhich fronI tÏ111e to time have been enter- 
tained by our rulers, and adopted or rejected by the legis- 
lature: it is enough that 1 :;hould state, in one short sen- 
tence, that all those plans have had the same COlnmon 
objects-to protect and benefit the private soldier, to 
encourage the recruiting of the army, and to improve the 
character of those who compose it, by bettering the con- 
dition of the soldier himself. In the prosecution of these 
grand leading designs, various plans have been suggested 
by different stateslnen of great name; plans which I need 
not particularize, but to some of which, in so far as 
they relate to the present Infornlation, it is necessary 
that I should direct your attention. One of the chief 
means suggested for improving the condition of the 
soldier, is shortening the duration of his service; and 
upon that ilnportant subject it is unnecessary for me to 
use ,yords of my o,vn, ,yhen I have, in a publication 
,,"hich is before the ,vorld, and I dare say has been be- 
fore you (at least you cannot be unacquainted ,vith the 
name and the fhmp of the author,) that ,vhich bettor 
cÀpresses my sentÏInents than any language I could use 
nlyself: The arguments are there so forcibly stated, and 
the subject is altogether placed in so IUlninous a point of 
vie,v, that it is better for l11e to give thPID in the ,vords 
of the respectable ,vritcr, the gallant officer I have al- 
luded to. It is Sir Robert 'Vilson, gentlemen, ,yho
e 
prc
enc(' here as a ,vitncss, should it be necessary to 
("all hilll, prevents 1110 fronl saJing, so strongly as I could 
,visIt, ,vhat, in COlunlon ,vith every onc, I do Iuost sin- 
cerely feel-that there is not, anlong all the brave IHCH 
of ,,,h01H the corps of officers in the British arluy is 
conlpo
l'd, one, to \vhoJU the country, considering hi::; 
rank alHI t]l\\ tiuu\ of his 
er\'icl', is lllore indebted 
-one ,,-ho has II1(Jl"P (listingnishcd hinlself bJ his en- 
thusiastic" 1 had ahllost 
aid rOlllantic, love of the 
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service-one ,vho has shown hin1self a Illore deter- 
mined, I may really say personal, enemy of the ruler 
of France, or a faster friend to the cause and the per- 
son of his o,vn Sovereign, and of his Royal Allies. This 
gallant officer, in the year 1794, published a tract" On 
the means of improving and re-organizing the 
Iilitary 
Force of this Empire." It ,vas addressed to Mr. Pitt, 
then Ininister of the country, and ,vhose attention, as 
,veIl as that of the author, ,vas at that time directed to 
whatever was likely to improve our military system,- 
to encourage the obedience, and exalt the character of 
the soldier already in the arlny,-and to promote the 
recruiting of it froIl1 among those who had not yet 
entered into the service. lIe mentions a great variety 
of circumstances ,vhich deter fllell from enlisting, and 
render those who do enter of less value to the profes- 
sion. Among others, he mentions the term, the dura- 
tion of their service. lIe says, in a language po,verflll 
indeed, and strong, but any thing rather than libellous, 
" It is strange that in a free country, a custon1 so re- 
pugnant to freedom, as enlisting for life, and to the par- 
ticular character of the British constitution, should ever 
have been introduced; but more singular, that the 
practice should have been continued after every other 
nation in Europe had abandoned it as impolitic, and as 
too severe an imposition upon the subject." " If in 
those countries," he proceeds, ",vhere the inferior or- 
ders of society are born in vassalage, and ,vhere the 
,viII of the sovereign is immediate la,v, this po,ver has 
been relinquished, in order to incline men voluntarily 
to enlist, surely there is strong presunlptive evidence 
that the general interests of the service are improved, 
instead of being injured, by this more liberal consider- 
ation." lIe then goes on to illustrate the same topic 
in terms still more expressiye of the ,varmth of his 
feelings upon so interesting a question,-" The inde- 
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pendence of an Englishman," says he, "naturally re- 
coils at the prospect of bondage, ,vhich gradually pro- 
duces discontent against the bent even of inclination." 
"How many men," he adds, in yet more glo,ving 
\vords,-but which I am far from blaming,-for I 
should have held hiIn cheap, indeed, if: instead of giv- 
ing vent to his sentinlents in this free and appropriate 
manner, he had offered thenl as coldly and dryly as if 
he ,vere dra,ving out a regimental return.-" How many 
nlen are there ,vho have now not the faintest ,vish to 
leave their own estates, even for a journey into another 
county, but who, if restrained by any edict from quit- 
ting England, would find this island too narro,v to 
contain them, would draw their breath convulsively, as 
if they craved free air, and feel all the mental anguish 
of a prisoner in a dungeon? 'Vhat is the inference to 
be no,v" fairly dra,vn from the perseverance in the sys- 
tem of enlisting for life? Is it not that the British ser- 
vice is so obnoxious and little conciliatiug, that, if the 
pern1Ïssion to retire ,vere accorded, the ranks would be 
altogether abandoned, and the skeleton only relnain, 
as an eternal and lnournful monument of the wretched- 
ness of a soldier's condition? Is it not a declaration to 
the world, that the service is so ungrateful to the feel- 
ings of the soldiery, that ,,,hen once the unfortunate 
victim is entrapped, it is necessary to sccure his alle- 
giance by a perpetual state of confinenlellt?" lIe thcu 
advances, in the course of his inquiry, to another topic; 
and in language as strong, as expres
ive of his honest 
feelings, and therefore as appropriate and praiseworthy, 
he talks of the service in the 'Vest India islands, and 
even goes so far as to 'v ish those colonies ,vere aban- 
doned. I anl not disposed to follo\v hiln in this opi- 
nion; I cannot go so far. But God forbid I should 
blanle hiIu for holding it; or that, for 11laking his S'Il- 
timents public, I should accuse hinl of having ,vrittcll 
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a libel on that service, of \vhich he is at once the dis- 
tinguished ornament and the zealous friend. It might 
bear, perhaps, an insinuation that such a topic was 
inflammatory,-that it had a tendency to excite dis- 
content among the soldiers,-and to deter men from 
entering into the service. But far from imputing 
that to the gallant officer, I respect him the more for pub- 
lishing a bold and downright opinion,-for expressing 
his feelings strongly; it is the best proof that he felt keen- 
ly. He proposes no less than that the West India islands 
should be given up, in order to improve our means of 
defence at home. He says, "It is, however, to be 
hoped, that the day is not remote, when our colonies 
shall cease to be such a claim upon the active popula- 
tion of this country: that charnel-house must be closed 
for ever against the British troops. The soldier who 
dies in the field is wrapped in the mantle of honour, 
and the pall of glory is extended over his relatives; 
but in a warfare against climate, the energy of the 
man is destroyed before life is extinguished; he \vastes 
into an inglorious grave, and the calamitous tern1ina- 
tion of his existence offers no cheering recollection to 
relieve the affliction of his loss." Did Sir Robert \Vil- 
son mean to excite the brave and ill-fated regiments to 
mutiny and revolt, ,vho were already enclosed in those 
charnel-houses? or did he mean to deter persons from 
enlisting in those regiments, who might other,vise have 
been inclined to join theIn? Did he mean to address 
any of the regiments under actual orders for the West 
India service, and to excite revolt among them, by 
telling everyone ,vho read the passage I have cited, 
that ,vhich it so forcibly puts to all soldiers under such 
orders,-" "Thither are you going ? You are rushing 
into a charnel-house!" Far he it froln lue to in1pute 
such motives,-it is impossible! The words I have 
read arc uttered ill the diseu

ion of a gcneral question, 
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-a question on \vhich he speaks ,varmly, because he 
feels strongly. And pursuing the same course of rea- 
soning in the same aninlated stJle, he comes to ano- 
ther and an inlportant part, both of his argument and 
of the question in which ,ve are no,v engaged. 
In considering the nature of the tenure by ,vhich a sol- 
dier ,years his sword; in considering that honour is to 
him \vhat our all is to every body else; he vie\vs several 
parts of our military system as clashing in some sort 
with the respect due to a soldier's character; and, fired 
,vith a subject so near his hcart, he at once enters into 
the question of military punishments, paints in lan- 
guage not at all ,veaker nor less eloquent than that of 
the publication befol.e you,-in language that does him 
the highest honour,-the evils that result from the sJs- 
tern of tiogging, as practised in our arnlY. He saJs, 
"The' sccond, and equally strong check to the recruit- 
ing of the army, is the frequency of corporal punish- 
ment.)J l
roceeding to enlarge on this Dlost interest- 
ing point, in the course of his obsprvatiollS he uscs 
such expressions as these. After judiciously telling us, 
that "it is in yain to expect a radical reform, until 
the principlp of the practice is combated by argu- 
Incnt, and all its evil conspquences exposed by reason- 
ing," he adds this asscrtion, for ,vhich everyone nlust 
give him credit,-" 130 this, ho,vever, as it may, I feel 
convinced that I haye no object but the good of the 
servicc." lIe saJs, that "Sir I{a1ph .A.bercronlbie ,vas 
also an cncmy to corporal punishnlcnts for light of- 
fcncc
; his noble and ,,,"orthy successor, ,vhost' juùg- 
filcnt must have great influcllce, l.orù l\[oira, Gcneral 
SÎ1ncoe, and ahnost evpry general officer in thc arlny, 
express the sanle aversion continually, but thcy hayc no 
po,,"C'r of interfcrcnce." Of that intprfercnce, then, he 
think
 there is no pro'pect, ullle:,
 by rl'aSOI1 anù argu- 
IllCHt, antI hy frl'cJy diseussillg" it, \\ (1 ran infiuC')H.'l' the 
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opinions of the country and the legislature,-a proposi- 
tion to ,vhich all of us must readily assent. And he thus 
pursues,-" I feel convinced that I have no object but the 
good of the service, and, consequently, to promote the 
commander-in-chiePs views, and that lllY feelings are 
solely influenced by love of humanity, a grateful sense 
of duty to brave men, and not by a false ambition of 
acquiring popularity,"-a motive which I am sure no 
one ,vill in1pute to hhn. "If," he adds, "I did not 
think the subject of the most essential importance, no 
motive should induce me to bring it forward; if I ,vas 
not aware that, however eager the commander-in-chief 
,vas to interpose his authority, the correction of the 
abuse does not altogether depend upon his 
'eto, and 
cannot, ,vith due regard to the peculiar circull1stal1ces 
of his situation, be required to emanate abruptly froln 
him. 
Iy appeaJ is made to the officers of the arlny 
and militia, for there nlust be no marked discrin1ination 
bet,veen these two services, not,vithstanding there n1ay 
be great difference in their different modes of treating 
the soldiery. I shall sedulously avoid all personal 
allusions,-the. object in vie,v is of greater magnitude 
than the accusation of individual malefactors. I shall 
not enter into particulars of that excess of punishnlellt 
,vhich has, in many instances, been attended ,vith the 
llIOst fatal consequences. I will not, by quoting ex- 
amples, represent a picture in too frightful a colouring 
for patient exan1Ìnation." He then says, "The pre- 
sent age is a remarkable epoch in the history of the 
,vorld,-civilization is daily making the most rapid 
progress, and humanity.is triun1phing hourly over the 
last enemies of mankind; but ,vhilst the African ex- 
cites the compassion of the nation, and engages the 
attention of the British legislature, the British soldier, 
their fellow-countryman, the gallant, faithful protector 
of their liberties, and champion of their honour, is 
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daily expo
ed to suffer under the abu
e of that po,ver 
,vith ,vhich ignorance or a bad disposition may be 
arn1(
d." "There is no mode of punishment so dis- 
graceful as flogging, and none nlore inconsistent ,vith 
the military character, ,vhich should be esteelued as 
the essence of honour and the pride of nlanhood; but 
,,,hen ,,,hat should be used but in very extreme cases, 
as the ultÙJllllll ,,'upplicÙnJl, producing the 1110ra] death 
of the criminal, beCOIlles the common penalty for 
offences in ,,,hich there is no nIoral turpitude, or Lut 
a petty violation of luartial la,v, the evil requires 
serious attention." IIere he appeals with a proud and 
exulting recollection to the practice of the regiment 
in ,vhich he had begull his military life.-" Educated," 
says he, "in the 13th light dragoons, I was early in- 
structed to respect the soldier; that ,vas a corp
 before 
"Thich the triangles were never planted ;"-nIeaning 
the triangles against ,vhich Inen are tied up ,vhell 
they receive the punislnuent of flogging.-" 'fhere," he 
adds, in the saIne language of glo,villg satisfaction, COll- 
trasting the character of his favourite corps ,,,ith that 
debasement ,,'hich the s)"stelll of flogging else,vhere 
elJg'enrlf'rs,-" There," he exclaiuls, "each man felt an 
indivi(lual spirit of indepenJence; ,valked erect, as if 
conse-ious of his value as a 111all and a soldier; ,vhere 
affection for his officer, and pride in his corps, ,vere so 
blended, that duty hecanle a satisfhctory elnploJlncllt, 
and to acquire, for each ne,v distinction, the chief 
o}
jcct of their ,,,ishes. 'Vith such Inell every elltcr- 
pris0 ,vas to he attell1ptcd, ,vhich could be executed by 
courage and devotion, and there ,\ as a satisfilctioll ill 
cOTlnnanding them ,vhich could Heyer have been ùe- 
rÏ\,cd ii.Olll a systelu of scvcrity." lIe proceed
, "1'herc 
is no lua XiUI l110rc true than that cruelt)" is generatcd 
in CO\\ arùito, anù that hunlanity is illseparahlC' froln 
courage. 'rhe ingenuity of officers should be exercised 
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to devise a mode of mitigating the punishment, and yet 
lnaintaining discipline. If the heart be ,veIl disposed, a 
thousand different methods of treating offences will 
suggest themselves; but to prescribe positive penalties 
for bl"eaches of duty is impossible, since no t,vo cases 
are ever exactly alike. Unfortunately, many officers 
,viII not give themselves the trouble to consider ho,v 
they can be nlerciful; and if a return was published of 
all regimental punishments ,vithin the last t,vo years, 
the nUITlber ,vould be as much a subject of astonish- 
Dlent as regret. I kne,v a colonel of Irish militia, hap- 
pily now dead, "rho flogged, in one day, seventy of his 
men, and I believe punished several more the next 
morning; but, not,vithstanding this extensive COl"reC- 
tion, the regiment ,vas by no means inlproved. Cor- 
poral punishments never yet reforn1ed a corps; but 
they have totally ruined many a man ,vho would have 
proved, under milder treatnlent, a meritorious soldier. 
They break the spirit, ,vithout amending the disposi- 
tion; ,vhilst the lash strips the back, despair ,vrithes 
round the heart, and the miserable culprit, vie,vil1g 
hinlself as fallen belo,y the rank of his fellow-species, 
can no longer attempt the recovery of his station in 
society. Can the brave man, and he endowed \vith 
any generosity of feeling, forget the mortifying vile 
condition in ",vhich he ,vas exposed? Does not, there- 
fore, the cat-o'-nine-tails defeat the chief object of 
punishment, and is not a lllode of punishnlent too 
severe, ,vhich for ever degrades and I"euders abject? 
Instead of upholding the character of the soldier, as 
entitled to the respect of the comnlunity, this Systcul 
renders hilll despicable in his own eyes, and the object 
of opprobrium in the state, or of InortifJiug comn1Ïser- 
ation." 
lIe is 1l0'V about to touch upon a topic ,vhich I ad- 
mit to be of sOlno delicacy. It is one of the topics 
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introduced into the composition before you: but a 
Inan of principle and courage, ,vho feels that hp. has a 
grave duty to perforrrl, ",yill not shrink from it, even if it 
be of a delicate nature, through the fear of having mo- 
tives imputed to him by ,vhich he ,vas never actuated, or 
lest some foolish persons should accuse him of acting 
with vie,vs by ,vhich he ,vas never s,vayed. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Robert 'Vilson is not deterred frolll the per- 
formance of his duty by such childish apprehensions; 
and, having gone through all his ren1arks, of ,vhich I 
have read only a small part, and having eloquently, 
feelingly, and most forcibly summed it up in the pas- 
sage I have just quoted, he says, "It is a melancholy 
truth, that punishments have considerably augmented, 
that ignorant and fatal notions of discipline have been 
introduced into the service, subduing all the an1Ïable 
emotions of human nature. Gentlemen ,vho justly 
boast the nlost liberal education in the ,,,"orld, have fa- 
n1Ïliarized themselves to a degree of punishnlent ,vhich 
characterizes no other nation in Europe." " England," 
(he atlds pursuing the 
anle cOlllparative arguluent on 
,vhich so much has this day been said,) "England 
should not be the last nation to aùopt hlunane ÏIn- 
provements;" and theu, cOIning to the very point of 
cOIllparison ,vhich has been felt by the Attorney-general 
as the most offensive, Sir Robert 'Yilson says: "France 
allo,vs of flogging only in her marine; for lllen cOl1fin- 
pel together on hoard ship require a petuliar discipline, 
and the punishment is very different frolll lllilitarJ se- 
ycrity. The Gcrlnans lllake great crÏIninal
 run the 
gauntlet;" thus illustrating- the principle that in no 
country, f'ave and except Englanù alone (to use the 
,vords of thos(' defendants,) is this ll10de of punishment 
Ly tlog
ing adopted. 
Gentlemen, it is not fronl the ,vritillgs of this gal- 
lant officer alone that I can produce sin1Ïlar passa
cs, 
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though, perhaps, in none could I find language so ad- 
mirable and so strong as his. I shall trouble you, 
however, with no more references, excepting to an 
able publication of another officer, who is an ornament 
to his profession, and whose name, I dare to say, is 
\vell kno\vn amongst you; I mean brigadier-general 
Stewart, of the 95th regiment, the brother of my 
IAord Galloway. This work ,vas written ,vhile the 
plans, ,vhich I have already mentioned, were in agita- 
tion for the improvement of the army; and the object 
of it is the same with that of Sir Robert Wilson, to 
shew the defects of the present system, and to point 
out the proper reIlledies. "Without (he begins) a ra- 
dical change in our present military system, Britain 
will certainly not long continue to be either forn1Ïda- 
hIe abroad, or secure at home." This radical change 
in our system is merely that which I have already de- 
tailed. lIe says, after laying down some general 
remarks, "If this view of the subject be correct, how 
win the several parts of our present military system 
be reconciled to common sense, or to any insight into 
men and things 1" lIe then nlentions the chief defects 
in the system, such as perpetuity of service, and the 
frequency of corporal punishments; and in discussing 
the latter subject, he says, " No circumstance can 
mark a ,vant of just discrin1Ïnation more than the very 
general recurrence, in any stage of society, to that de- 
scription of punishment Ylhich, among the saIne class of 
men, and \vith the alteration of the profession alone, 
bears the stamp of infamy in the estiInate of every man. 
The frequent infliction of corporal punishment in our 
armies, tends strongly to debase the n1Ïnds and destroy 
the high spirit of the soldiery. It renders a system of 
increasing rigour necessary; it deprives discipline of 
honour, and destroys the subordination of the heart, 
,vhich can alone add voluntary zeal to the cold obliga- 
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tions of duty. Soldiers of naturally correct minds, 
having been once punished corporally, generally be- 
come negligent and unworthy of any confidence. Dis- 
cipline requires the intervention of strong acts to main- 
tain it, and to impress it on vulgar lninds; punishment 
may be formidable, but must not be familiar; gener- 
osity or solemn severity must at times be equally re- 
curred to; pardon or death have been resorted to ,vith 
eq ual success; but the perpetual recurrence to the 
infliction of infamy on a soldier by the punishnlent of 
flogging, is one of the most mistaken modes for en- 
forcing discipline ,vhich can be conceived." And then, 
alluding to the same delicate topic of comparison, 
,vhich, somehow or other, it does appear no man can 
,vrite on this subject ,vithout introducing,-l lliean the 
conlparative state of the enemy's discipline and our 
o'vn,- he says: "In the French army a soldier is often 
shot, but he rarely receives corporal punishment; and 
in no other service is discipline preserved on truer 
principles." Gentlemen, I like not the custoln, ,vhich 
is too prevalent ,vith some men, of being over-prone 
to praise the enemy, of having no eyes for the merits 
and advantages of their o,vn country, aud only feeling 
gratified ,vhen they can find food for censure at honle, 
,,,,hile abroad all is praise-,vorthy and perfect. I love 
not this propensity to nlake such a comparison; ho,v- 
ever it is sometimes ahsolutely necessary, though it 
lllay ahvays be liable to abuse: but in an officer like 
General Ste,vart or Sir Robert \Vilson, it has the merit 
not only of being applicable to the argulllellt, but in 
those men ,yho have fought against that enenlY, and 
,vho, in spitp of his superior systeul, have beaten hinI, 
(as beat hinl ,YO ahvays do, ,vIH\n \ve nIcet hilll on any 
thing like fair terlns), in such Incn it has the b"race of 
liberality as well as the value of truth; and it not only 
ad(Is a po,verful rt'3:-;on to their o\vn, but she,vs thf\m 
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to be above little paltry feuds,-shews them combating 
'with a manly hostility,-and proves that the way in,vhich 
they choose to fight an enemy, is confronting him like 
soldiers in the field, and not effeminately railing at him. 
IntheFrencharmy, general Stewart says, a soldier is often 
shot, but he rarely receives corporal punishment, and "in 
no other service," he adds, "is discipline preserved on 
truer principles." " I know the service," he means to 
say; "I have had occasion to see it in practice,-I have 
served with Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes,-but in no 
service is discipline preserved on truer principles than 
in the French; and, therefore, it is that I quote the ex- 
ample of the French, \vhose discipline is preserved on 
principles too true, alas! for our ill-fated allies. It is, 
therefore, I quote the French army, and in order to 
she,v that the change I recommend in our own, is ne- 
cessary for the perfection of its discipline, and to save 
us fronl the fate of those allies.'" 
Such are the opinions of these gallant officers, but 
whether they are right or ,vrong I care not,-such are 
the opinions of other brave and experienced officers, 
expressed in language similar to that which you have 
heard; in such terms as they deemed proper for sup- 
porting the opinions they held. Do I mean to argue, 
because these officers have published what is unfit and 
improper, that, therefore, the defendants have a right 
to do the sanle 1 Am I foolish enough? Do I know 
so little of the respect due to your understandings? 
Am I so little aware of the interruption I should in- 
stantly and justly Dleet from the learned and noble 
judge, who presides at this trial, were I to attempt 
urging such a topic as this? Do I really dare to ad vance 
,vhat would amount to no less than the absurd, the 
insane proposition, that if one nlan has published a libel, 
another nlan may do so too? On the contrary, my 
,vhole argument is at an end, if these are libels. If 
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General Ste\vart and Sir Robert 'Vilson have exceeded 
the bounds of propriety, and those passages \vhich I have 
read from their ,yorks arc libels, their publication by 
them ,,"ollld form not only no excuse for the defen- 
dants, but would be an aggravation of their fault, if I, 
their counsel, had ventured, in defending one libel, to 
bring other libels before JOu. But it is because I hold, 
and you must too, that these officers are incapable of 
a libellous intention; because you well kno,v that these 
officers, when they ,vrote in such terms, ""ere incapa- 
ble of the design of sowing dissention aillong the troops, 
and deterring men from entering into the army; it is 
because you know that, of all the men in this Court 
and in this nation, there are no two persons more enthu- 
siasticallyattached to the country and the service; it is 
because you know as ,veIl as I do, that no two men 
in England are more entirely devoted to the interests 
of the British army, or bear a deadlier hate to all its ene- 
l1lies; it is because you must feel that there is not an 
atom of pretext for charging them ,\"ith such wicked 
intentions, or for accusing them of a libellous publica- 
tion; it is for this reason, and for this alone, that I 
have laid before you what they have thought and writ- 
ten upon the subject matter of the conlposition ,vhich 
you are now trying. I entertain no small confidence 
that you are prepared to go along ,vith nle, in my 
conclusion, that, if they could publish such things, ,vith- 
out the possibility of any man accusing them of libel, 
the mere fact of these things being published is no evi- 
dence of a wicked or seditious intention: that you are, 
therefore, prepared to view the publication on its O'Vll 
merits; and, considering ho,v others, who coulJ not by 
possibility be accuseù of improper Inotives, have treated 
the sanle subject, you ,viJl feel it your duty to acquit 
the defcndants of evil intention, ,vhell they shall appear 
to have handled it in a sinlÍlar luanller. 
VOL. I. D 
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GentleInen, I entreat you now to look a little to- 
wards the composition itself on \vhich the Attorney- 
general has commented so amply. With respect to 
the nlotto, \vhich is taken from an eloquent address of 
his to a jlU"y upon a fornler occasion, there is nothing 
in that, "Thich makes it necessary for nle to detain you. 
In ,vhatever ,våy these ,vords may have originally been 
spoken, and ho,vever the context may have qualified 
them, even if they bore originally a meaning quite 
different from that ,vhich in their insulated state they 
no\v appear to have; I apprehend, that a person as- 
suming, as is the fashion of the day, a quotation fronl 
the words of another as a text, may fairly take the 
passage in whatever sense snits his o,vn purpose. Such 
at least has been the practice, certainly, from the time 
of the Spectator-I believe much earlier; nor can the 
conlpliance with this custom prove any intention good 
or bad. A writer takes the ,vords \vhich he finds best 
adapted to serve for a text, and makes thenl his motto : 
SOlne take a line, and even t\vist it to another nleaning, 
a sense quite opposite to its original signification; it is 
the most conlmon device, a mere matter of taste and 
ornament, and is every day practised. 
Let us no\v come to the introduction, which follo\vs 
the text or motto. The \vriter, lneaning to discuss 
the subject of military punishments, and ,vishing to 
offer his observations on the systenl of punishment 
adopted in our arnlY, in order to lay a groulld-\vork 
for his argument, and in case any reader should say, 
" You have no facts to produce; this is all mere de- 
clanlation"-for the purpose of securing such a ground- 
,,'ork of fact as should anticipate and rell10ve this ob- 
jection; to she\v that these nÚlitary punishments \vere 
actually inflicted in various instances, and to prove from 
thuse instances thp necessity of entering into the in- 
(}lliJ)': he states fitirly and canùidly several cases of the 
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punishments which he is going to comment upon. 
lIe says, "Corporal Curtis \\?as sentenced to receive 
one thousand lashes, but, after receiving two hundred, 
,vas on his own petition pern1Ïtted to volunteer into a 
regilnent on foreign service." Enough \vould it have 
been for the argun1ent to have said, that corporal Cur- 
tis had been sentenced to receive one thousand lashes; 
but the author o\VllS candidly that on receiving two hun- 
dred, the prisoner was allo\ved, and at his o\vn request, to 
enter into a regiment on foreign service. 1'hen he men- 
tions the case of William Clifford, a private in the seventh 
royal veteran battalion, who was lately sentenced to re- 
cei ve one thousand lashes; does he stop there? No, he 
adds the reason; and the reason turns outtobeone\vhich, 
if anything can justify such a punishment, you ,vill ad- 
mit \vould be a justification. He says, candidly, what 
makes against his o,vn argument; he says it was "for 
repeatedly striking and kicking his superior officer." 
] Ie addR, that he underwent part of his sentence, by 
receiving seven hundred and fifty lash
s at Canterbury, 
in presence of tbe whole garrison. He next mentions 
another instance of some persons of the 4th regiment 
of foot, being sentenced to receive t\VO thousand six 
hundred lashes, and giving the reason, he says, it ,vas 
"for disrespectful behaviour to their officers." He 
then &tates the case of Itobcrt Chilmau, a private in 
the lJearstead and :\falling regiment of local militia, 
,vhû ,vas lately tried, this author tells us, by a court- 
Juartinl, "for disobedience of orders and mutinous and 
ÌInpropcr behaviour \"hile the regiment ,vas embodied." 
J lis offènce he thus sets forth almost as fully as if he 
,va
 drawing up the charf{e; nay, I ,,,ill venture to say 
the charge upon \vhich the court-Iuartial proceeùed to 
trial, was not dra,vn up moro strollgly anù distinctly. 
lIe subjoins to these L'lcts the notice, that his authori- 
ties arc, the London N ewspapûr
. 
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Ilaving thus laid the foundation and ground-work of 
his reasoning, he comments upon the subject in words 
which, as they have been read twice over, once by 
the Attorney-general, and once by 
Ir. Lo,vten, it is 
unnecessary for me to repeat; J would only beg of you 
to observe, that, in the course of his argument, he has 
by no means departed frollI the rule of fairness and 
candour which he had laid down for hÏIllself in the 
outset. lIe brings forward that \vhich makes against 
him, as ,veIl as that "rhich makes for hÌ1n; and he 
qualifies and guards his propositions in a way strongly 
indicative of the candour and fairness of his nlotives. 
After having stated his opinion in warm language, in 
language such as the subject ,vas calculated to call 
forth; after having poured out his strong feelings in a 
vehement manner, (and surely you will not say that a 
man shall feel strongly and not strongly express him- 
self:) must he be blamed for expressing himself as these 
two gallant officers have done, though, perhaps, in lan- 
guage not quite so strong as theirs? IIavingthus expressed 
himself: he becomes afraid of his reader falling into the 
mistaken notion of his meaning, an error which, notwith- 
standing the warning, it "rould seem the Attorney-gene- 
ral has really fallen into, the error of supposing that he 
had been too much inclined to overlook the errors in 
the French system, and that he \vho had argued against 
our discipline, and in favour of the enen1Y's, might be 
supposed too generally fond of the latter. Apprehen- 
sive of a ll1Ïstake so injurious to him, and feeling that 
it was necessary to qualify his observations, in order to 
protect himself from such a misconception, he first 
says, "Let it not be supposed that we intend these 
remarks to excite a vague and indiscrin1inate senti. 
ment against punishment by military law." You per- 
cei ve, gentlemen, that before proceeding to guard his 
reader against the idea of his general partiality to the 
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French systcn1, he stops for the purpose of correcting 
another misrepreselltation,-another mistake of his 
meaning,-into ,vhich also the Attorney-general has 
repeatedly been betrayed this day. The writer, fearing 
lest he should not have guarded his reader, and espe- 
cially his Inilitary reader if he should have one, against 
the supposition of his being an enemy to military 
punishn1ent, in the general, states distinctly, that se- 
vere puni
hment is absolutely necessary in the army; 
and he pruceeds to express hinIself in words "\vhich are 
nearly the same as those used by the Attorney-general, 
for the purpose of she\ving that there ,vas sOlnething 
enormous in attacking the system of corporal punish- 
nlent. The Attorney-general says, he is endeavouring 
to illflanle the subjects of this country against the 
,vholc penal code of the carmy; he is endeavouring to 
take a,yay the confidence of the soldier in those mili- 
tary rcgulations ,yhich must be enforced, ,,,,hile ,ve have 
an arn1Y at all. All this is mere rhetoric,-exactly so 
thought thp author of this \york. He ,vas afraid SOInc 
person Inight fall into the same llli
take, and accord- 
ingly he \varus thelll against this error; he sa)'s, "Let 
it not he supposed that \ve intend these l"cluarks to 
excite a vague and illdiscrin1Ïnate sentin1ellt again
t 
punishmcnt by lnilitary ]a,v; no; ,,,,hen it is considcred 
that discipline forms the soul of an arlny, ,vithout 
\vhich it ,voulù at once degcnerate into a IJlob; ,vhcn 
the description of per
ons \vhich COllIpose the boùyof 
what is called an arluy, and. the situation ill \vhich it 
is fi-e(!llelltly placed, are also taken into account, it 
\vi ll, 'Ve clrl' afraid, appear but too evident that the 
luilitarv code nnlst :still be k{\ I )t distinct froill the civil 

 , 
and distinguished hy grpat pronlptitnde and severity. 
11uonapartc is no f;lvOllritt" of onr
, (;od "ot!" 1'heJJ, 
\\ itb respect to thp Frcneh lnode <<,f pnnishrllent and 
our own, hl' observes, .... It lua)' be said he (Huonaparte) 
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punishes them (his troops) in some manner. That is 
very true; he imprisons his refractory troops, occa- 
sionally in chains, and in aggravated cases he puts 
them to death." Is this not dealing fairly with the 
subject? Is this keeping out of sight every thing that 
makes against his argument, and stating only what 
makes for it? Is he here mentioning the French 
military punishments, to prove that we ought to aban.. 
don the means of enforcing our military discipline? 
No! he does not argue so unfairly, so absurdly. His 
argument did not require it; he states that the French 
punish their soldiers in a manner ,vhich I have no 
doubt some will think more severe than flogging: he 
states, that Buonaparte punishes his refractory troops 
with chains, and with the highest species of all human 
punishment-with death. T
is is exactly the argu- 
ment of the defendants, or of the author of this com- 
position; and it is the argument of all those who re... 
probate the practice of flogging. They contend that 
he (Buonaparte) does not, and that ,ve ought not to 
flog soldiers; but that he punish.es them with chains 
or death, and so ought we. They maintain, and many 
of the first authorities in this country maintain, and 
always have maintained, that for those offences for 
which one thousand lashes are inflicted, death itself 
should be inflicted, but not flogging; that the more 
severe but more safe and appropriate punishment is to 
be preferred. The argument is not used out of compas- 
sion to the soldier, not for the purpose of taking part 
- with him. lIe does not tell him who has been guilty 
of mutiny, "Your back is torn by the lash; you are an 
injured man, and suffering unmerited hardships; you 
who have kicked and beat your officer, ought not to 
be punished in so cruel a way, as by being tied to the 
triangles and lacerated with whipcords ;" -this is not 
what he tells the soldier. No! lIe says, "'fhe punish- 
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ment you receive is an improper punishment alto- 
gether, because it is hurtful to military discipline,-be:" 
cause it ,younds the feelings of the soldier, and degrades 
him in his o,vn estimatioll,-because it ruins irretriev- 
ably many a man \vho might be reclaimed from irregu- 
lar courses, and saves the life only, but without retain- 
ing the worth of him who, like you, has conlInitted 
the highest offences; therefore such a punishll1ent is 
in no instance fit to be inflicted. But do not think 
that you are to get off without the severest punish- 
ment, you, ,vho have been guilty of mutiny: do not 
think that military punishments ought not to be nlore 
severe than the civil; n1Y opinion, indeed, is, that you 
ought not to be flogged, because there are reasons against 
that practice, "yholly independent of any regard for JOu; 
hut then I think that you ought for your offences to 
be confined in chains, or put to death." It is not 
tenderness to,vards the soldier; it is not holding up 
his grievances as the ground for mutiny; it is a doc- 
trine ,,
hich has for its object the honour of all sol- 
dicrs: it proceeds fronl a love of the military service; 
it is calculated to raise that service, and by raising it, 
to prOlllote the good of the country. These are the 
1110tives, these are the vie,vs of this train of argument. 
Instead of holding out the idle drealn, that the soldier 
ought 110t to be punished, he addresses hinlself to the 
suhject, solely on account of the systenl of \\Thich the 
soldicr forms a part; solely on account of the effects 
,vhich his punishment may produce on the arnlY: but as 
to thc individual soldier hinlself: he holds the yery'lan- 
guage of severity and disciplinc; he tells hin1 in pretty 
plain, nay, in son1c,vhat harsh terms, that strictness is 
necessary in his casc, and that hc nUlst hc tr0at0(1 t1r 
1uore rigorously than any other class of the conul1uni- 
ty. }1--'urtherIllore
 he tclls hinl, that a sevcrer punish- 
JH0Ht than even flog-going", is l"cquisitp, and that, inst0ad 
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of being scourged, he ought to be imprisoned for life, 
or shot. He then goes to another topic, but it is al- 
most unnecessary to proceed farther "\vith the qualiñ- 
cations of his opinion: he says, " We despise and detest 
those ,vho ,vould tell us, that there is as much liberty 
no,v enjoyed in France as there is left in this country." 
Is this the argument,-is this the language of a person 
,vho ,vould hold up to admiration ,vhat our enemies do, 
and fix the eye of blame only on what happens at home? 
Is this the argulnent, from which we are to infer, that 
he looked across the channel to pry out the blessings 
enjoyed by our enemies in order to stir up discontent 
among ourselves? If such had been his intention, 
,vas this vehement expression of contemptuous indig- 
nation against those who ar
 over-forward to praise the 
French, likely to accomplish such a purpose? Surely 
such expressions ,vere more than his argument requir- 
ed. lIe goes out of his way to reprobate men of un- 
patriotic feelings; men whose hearts are warm towards 
the enenlies of their country. It was the gist of his 
argument to she,v that the French discipline being su- 
perior to ours (as in the opinion of Sir Robert 'Vilson 
and General Ste,vart, it appears to be,) ,ve ought to 
seek the amendnlent of our system by availing our- 
selves of the example of our enemies: but he says, 
"Do not believe I am against punishing the soldier 
because I am averse to flogging hin1, or that I belong 
to the description of persons ,vho can see nothing in the 
conduct of our enenlies (leserying censure." On the 
contrary, he ,varns the soldier that rigour of disciplinc 
is his lot, and that Il(
 must expect the severest inflic- 
tion of pun islunellt ,vhich lnan can endure; and he 
purpospJy, though I achnit unnecessarily for his argu- 
Hlent, inveighs against too indiscrilninate all admira- 
tion of Francp, in ,vords ,vhich I shall repeat, because 
tlH
Y are iIllportaut. and bccausp IllY lparned fripud 
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passed hastily over theln: "'V e despise and detest 
those ,vho ,vould tell us, that there is as much liberty 
no,,, enjoyed in France as there is left in this country." 
Such, gentlemen, is the publication on ,vhich you 
are called upon to decide. It is an argument, qualified 
by restrictions and limitations, upon an important 
branch of the military policy of this country. In pur- 
suing this argument, it was necessary the ,vriter should 
choose a topic liable to ll1isconception,-the compari- 
son of the system of the French army,vith our o,vn. 
IIis argument could not be conducted ,vithout a refer- 
ence to this point. But, to preserve it froll1 abuse, he 
guards it by the passage I have read, and by others 
which are to be found in the body of the con1position. 
And he is no\v brought before you for a libel, on this 
single ground, that he has chosen such topics as the 
conduct of his argument obviously required; and used 
such language as the expression of his opinions natu- 
rally called forth. 
Gcntlenlcll, I pray you not to be led a,,"ay by any 
appearance of ,varnlth, or even of violence, ,vhich you 
ITlay think JOU perceive, merely upon cursorily looking 
ovcr this conlpo
ition. I pray 
'ou to consider the 
things [ have l,een stating to you, ,,,hen you are re- 
flccting upon the able anù elo<-!ucllt reluarks of the 
Attorncy-general; more l'specially upon the observa- 
tions ,vhich he directed to the peculiarly delicate and 
invi(lious topics necessarily invoh ed in the argulllcnt. 
111e \vriter nlight hav(\ used the
l\ topics \\,ithuut thp 
()ualifications, and still L 
hould 1l0t have been afraill 
for hi
 Case. nut he ha
 not so used th0n1; hl' has 
not pxceedC'd the bounùs ,rhich any thing that dl'
erYes 
the name of free (liscussion Illust aHo\\' hinl. I Il\ has 
touchc(l, and only toucheù, those }Joints ".hich it ""a
 
absolutely iUlpossihh' tu pa
s uver, if he ,,'ished to traCt\ 
the scope of his opinions: anel those poiuts hp had a 
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right to touch, nay, to dwell upon, (which he has not 
done), unless you are prepared to say that free discus.. 
sion means this,-that 1 shall have the choice of my 
opinion, but not of the arguments whereby I may 
support and enforce it,-or that I shall have the 
choice of my topics, but lnust only choose such as 
my adversary pleases to select for me ;-unless you 
are prepared to say that that is a full pern1ission 
freely to discuss public measures, ,vhich prescribes 
not merely the topics by which my sentiments are 
to be maintained, but also the language in ,vhich 
my feelings are to be conveyed. If there is a differ- 
ence in the importance of different subjects- if one 
person naturally feels more strongly than another upon 
the same matter,-if there are some subjects on ,vhich 
all men who, in point of animation are above the level 
of a stock or a stone, do feel warmly :-have they not a 
right to express thenlselves in proportion to the interest 
,vhich the question naturally possesses, and to the 
strength of the feelings it excites in them? If they 
have no such power as this, to \vhat, I demand, aillounts 
the boasted privilege ? It is the free privilege of a fet- 
tered discussion; it is the unrestrained choice of topics 
,vhich another selects; it is the liberty of an enslaved 
press; it is the native vigour of impotent argulnent. 
The grant is not qualified, but resumed by the condi- 
tions. The rule is eatcn up \vith the exceptions; and he 
,vho gives JOu such a boon, and calls it a privilege or 
a franchise, either has very little kno,vledge of the lan- 
guage he uses, or but a slight regard for the unùer- 
standings of those whom he addre:sscs. I say, that in 
the ,york before you, no individual instance of cruelty 
has been selected for exaggerated description, or cycn 
for renlark; no specific facts are cOllllnented on, no 
statements alluded to in detail. Scarcely are the abuses 
of the systell1 pointed out: though the eloquent author 
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might well have urged them as arguments against a 
system thus open to abuse. It is the system itself ,,'hich 
is impeached in the mass; it is the general policJ of 
that system \vhich is called in question; and it is an 
essential part of the argument, a part necessary to the 
prosecution of the inquiry, to state that the system it- 
self leads to cruelty, and that cruelty cannot fail to hp 
exercised under it. This is among the most important 
of the arguments by ,vhich the subject must needs be 
discussed: and if he has a right to hold, and publicly 
to state an opinion on this subject at all, he has not 
only a right, but it is his duty to enter into this argu- 
ment. 
But then the Attorney-general maintains, that it tenùs 
to excite mutiny, and to deter persons fronl enlistilJg 
in the army. Now, gentlemen, J say that this fear is 
chimerical; and I now ùesire you to layout of your 
vie,v every thing I have stated from the high authorities 
whose sentiments you have heard. I request you to 
leave out of your sight the fornler argullients urgcd hy 
Ine, that you cannot impute any evil intention to their 
books, because you cannot to their authors. I ask you 
to consider, whether there is any visible limit to the 
argument ,vhich thp Attorney-general has pressed on 
you, when he asserts that the tenùency of this publica- 
tion is, to excite disaffectio n - among thp soldiers, and to 
pr }vent the recruiting of the army? [ask JOu ,vhether 
anyone of those points ,vhich are the nlost frcquently 
discuss 
d, dt all tÎIncs, anù by persons of every rauk, 
call in any conceivaùle ,yay be discussed, if ,vc are liable 
to he told, that in arguing, or in renlarking upon then), 
our arguments have a trndcncy to excite sedition and 
revolt? \Vhat are the Dlost ordinary of all politicaJ 
topics! 'faxes, ,,'ars, expeditions. If a, tax is inlposed, 
,vhich in Iny conscicnce I believe to be fraught ,,,ith 
il\justicl} in its principlp, to orig-inatc in the Blost per- 
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verse'impolicy, and to produce the most galling op- 
pression in the manner of its collection; can I speak 
other, vise than severely? or, however moderately I may 
express myself, can I speak otherwise than most unfa- 
vourably of it, even after the legislature has sanctioned 
it, and laid it on the country? And yet the Attorney- 
general may say, "'Vhat are you about ? You are 
exciting the people to resistance; you are touching 
the multitude in the tenderest point, and stirring thenl 
up to revolt against the tax-gatherers, by persuading 
them that the collection of the imposts is cruel and 
oppressive, and that the government has acted unwise- 
ly or unjustly, in laying such burthens on the people." 
Is it rebellious to speak one's sentiments of the expe- 
ditions sent from this country? If a man should say, 
" You are dispatching our gallant troops to lea ve 
their bones in those charnel-houses, as Sir Robert 'ViI- 
son calls them, \vhich you are constantly purchasing in 
the West Indies 'with the best blood of England; you 
are sending forth your armies to meet, not the forces 
of the enemy, but the yellO\V fever; you are pouring 
your \vhole forces into 'Valcheren, to assail, not the 
might of France, not the iron ,valls of Flanders, but 
the pestilential vapours of her marshes." -Such things 
have been uttered again and again, from one end of 
the empire to the other, not merely in the hearing of 
the country, but in the hearing of the troops them- 
selves; but did any man ever dream of sedition, or a 
,vish to excite mutiny being ÏInputed to those millions 
by 'v horn such remarks have been urged? Do those 
persons of exalted rank, and of all ranks, (for ,ve all 
have a right to discuss such mpasures, as ,yen as the 
statesn1en ,vho rule us); do those ]11en ,vithin the \valls 
of Parlianlent, and ,yithout its ,valls, (for surely all 
have equally the right of political discussion, \vhether 
they have privilege of Parlianlent or no)
 do all \vho 
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thus treat these subjects purposely IDean to excite 
sedition? Did anyone eyer think of inlputing to the 
arguments of persons discussing in this ,yay those nlat- 
ters of first-rate national iU1portance, that their re- 
marks had a tendency to produce revolt, and excite 
the soldiers to mutiny? 
'fhere is another subject of discussion ,vhich in- 
stantly strikes one; it is sugge
ted to you immediately 
hy the pa::;sage which I formerly read from Sir l{,obert 
'Vilson; indeed he introduces it in lamenting the treat- 
ment of the soldier. I aIn referring to those signal, 
and I rejoice to say, successful efforts made by our best 
stateslnen of all parties, on behalf of the 'Vest Indian 
slaves. Could there be a more delicate topic than this? 
a l110rc dangerous subject of eloquence or description? 
Can the inlagination of man picture one that ought to 
be more cautiously, TI10re scrupulously handled, if this 
doctrine is to prevail, that no person must publish ,vhat 
any person may suspect of having a tendency to excite 
discontent and rebellion? And yet 'v ere not all the 
speeches of ..\Ir. Pitt, (to take but one example), fronl 
Le
inning to end, pictures of the horrors of 'Vest In- 
dian slavery? And did anyone in the utnlost heat of 
the controversy, or in the other contentions of party or 
personal animosity, ever think of accusing that cele- 
brated statesnlan of a design to raise discontent, or 
shake the tranquillity of the colonies, although he was 
addressing his vehement and inlpassioned oratory to 
islands ,,,here the oppressed blacks ,vero to the tyran- 
nizing 'v hites, as the ,vholc population conlpared ,vith 
a fü\v hundred inùi viduals scattered over the 'Vest In- 
dian seas? I S1.y, if this argulllent is gooù tor any thinO", 
. . b 
It IS good for an; and if it proves that ,ve have no right 
to discuss this subject, it proves that we have no riO'ht 
Ù . b 
to ISCUSS any other which can interl'
t the feelings of 
nlalll"ind. 
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But- 1 dare say, that one circumstance will have 
struck you, upon hearing the eloquent address of my 
learned friend. I think you must have been struck 
,vith something which he would fain have kept out of 
sight. He forgot to tell you that no discontent had been 
perceived, that no revolt had taken place, that no fears 
of mutiny had arisen-that, in short, no man drean1t of 
any sort of danger-from the infliction of the punish- 
ment itself! The men therefore are to see their con1- 
rades tied up, and to behold the flesh stripped off from 
their bodies, aye, bared to the bone! they are to see 
the very ribs and bones from which the mangled flesh 
has been scourged a,vay-without a sentiment of dis- 
content, ,vithout one feeling of horror, ,vithout any 
eillotion but that of tranquil satisfaction? And all 
this the by-standel's are also to witness, without the 
smallest risk of thinking t,vice, after such a scene, whe- 
ther they shall enter into such a service! There are no 
fears entertained of exciting dissatisfaction among the 
soldiers themselves by the sight of their comrade thus 
treated: there is, it seems, no danger of begetting a 
disinclination to en1ist, among the surrounding peasan- 
try, the ,vhole fund from \vhich the resources for re- 
cruiting your army are derived! All this, you say, is. 
a chimerical fear; perhaps it is: I think quite other- 
wise; but be it even so: let their eyes devour such 
sights, let their ears be filled ,vith the cries of their 
suffering comrades; all is safe; there is no chance of 
their being moved; no complaint, no indignation, not 
the slightest en10tion of pity, úr blan1e, or disgust, or 
indignation can reach their hearts from the spectacle 
before them. But have a care how, at a distance from 
the scene, and long after its horrors have closed, you 
say one ,vord upon the subject! See that you do not 
describe these things (\ve have 110t described them); 
take care how you comn1(
nt upon thenl (we have not 
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C0111mented upon them); beware of alluding to what 
ha
 been enacting (\ve have scarcely touched anyone 
indi viùual ðcene); but above all; take care ho,v you 
say a \vord on the general question of the policy of the 
system; because, if you should attempt to express 
your opinions upon that subject, a single word of ar- 
gument-one accidental renlark-\vill rouse the ,vhole 
arnlY into open revolt! The very persons upon \VhOlll 
the flogging ,vas inflicted, ,vho ,vere not to be ex- 
cited to discontent at the torture and disgrace of their 
sufferings; they ,viII rebel at once, if you say a ,vord 
upon the policy of such punishments. Take no pre- 
cautions for concealing such sights from those ,vhom 
JOu \vould entice into the service; do not stop up their 
ears \v hile the air rings \vith the lash; let them read 
the horrors of the spectacle in the faces of those 'v ho 
have endured it. Such things cannot Dlove a luan: 
hut description, relnark, comnlentary, argulnent, who 
can hear ,vithout instantaneous rebellion? 
Gentlenlen, I think I have ans\vered the argtunent 
of the ...\.ttorney-general upon tho dangers of such dis- 
cussions; and in ans\vering it, 1 have renloved the es- 
sential part of the lnforlnation, ,vithout ,vhich this pro- 
secution cannot be sustained; I mean the allegation of 
t'viI, lllalicious, and seditious intention, on the part of 
the author and publisher of the \vorl
. I have done,-I 
,vill detain JOu no longer; even if I could, I \vouid Hot 
go further into the case. 'fhe ,,"hole composition is be- 
fore JOu. The (luestion \vhich you are to try, as far as 
I anI able to bring it hefore you, is also subn1Ïttcd tu 
JOu; and that question is, \\'hether, on the 1110St 1111- 
portant and Dlost intl\festing subjects, an l
:nglisillnan 
still has the privilege of e
pressing hill1self as his feel- 
ings and hi
 opinious dictate! 
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IA Y IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIP,-GENTLE1tIEN OF 
THE JURY,-You have all of you listened with that 
attention which the importance of the trial demands, 
to the very able and ingenious opening of the counsel 
for the prosecution; and you have heard the various 
comments which he dcenled necessary to support his 
case, upon the alleged meaning which they have been 
pleased to impute, and on the various tendencies they 
have ascribed to the publication \vhose merits you are 
to try. I confess I ,vas struck in various parts of that 
learned gentleman's speech, with the remarkable inge- 
nuity required to t\vist and press into his service the 
different passages of the composition on which he com- 
mentcd; and although from knowing as [ do, the con- 
text of those passages, ,vith ,vhich, ho\vpvcr, you were 
not Inade acquainted; and from knowing, as many of 
you Inay, the charac
er of the person accused; anù 
fronl having bcsides a little kno,vledge of the general 
question of n1Ïlitary policy; I had no doubt that the 
learned counsel ,vould fail to nlakc out the intcntion 
which h(' has imputl'd to the defendant's publication; 
yet I :nn ready to :l.lhllit, that every thing \vhich inge- 
nuity could do in this ,vay h(\ has done. 
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I shall not, gentlemen, follow the learned counsel 
through the different parts of his speech; but in confor- 
mity to my O1\ T n wishes, and in compliance with the 
positive injunctions of the defendant, I shall attempt to 
lay before you the composition itself: and to make for 
him a plain, a candid, and a downright defence. Even 
if I had the same po,ver of t\visting and perverting 
passages in a direction favourable to my client, which 
my learned friend has shewn in torturing them against 
him, I am precluded from using it, not merely by the in- 
structioilS I have received, but also by my own intimate 
persuasion that such a line of conduct is far from neces- 
sary,-that it \vould be even hurtful to my case. 
For the same reason, I shall abstain fronl follow- 
ing another example set me by the learned counsel 
for the prosecution. He alluded, and that pointedly, 
to a case distantly hinted at in this publicatioll,-that of 
Cobbett, who was convicted by a jury of publishing a 
libel; my learned friend took care to remind you of this 
circuIllstance, and frolll a line or two of the publication 
which you are now to try, he inferred that the subject 
of that libel was connected with the subject of military 
punishment. Perhaps, gentlemen, I might with equal 
justice, and even with better reason, allude to another case 
more directly connected with the one now in our view. 
Were I so disposed, I might go out of my ,yay, and 
leave the merits of the present question; I might find 
no difficulty, since the exanlple has been set me by my 
learned friend, and his conduct would justify me should I 
follow it,-in calling your attention to a case of libel 
more resembling the present; a case which was very 
recently tried, but in which a conviction was not ob- 
tained. If I were so disposed, I might refer you to a case, 
in which twelve honest luen, unbiassed by any inte- 
rest, determined that the great bulk of the present 
publication is not libellous nor wicked. But I will not 
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avail myself of this advantage; I ,viII rather suffer the 
experiment to be tried, in -the person of this defendant, 
of the uniformity of juries; \vhether that which has 
been she\vn by a judicial decision to be innocent at 
'Vestminster can be adjudged guilty at Lincoln. I 
might put it to you \vhether the intentions of this de- 
fendal
t can be so "Ticked as they have been repre- 
sented by my learned friend, when twelve upright men 
in another court have held his publication to be not 
only lawful but innocent,-have solemnly pronounced it 
to be by no means libellous. But, gentlen1en, I will 
wave all these advantages in the outset, and confine 
your attention exclusively to that which is stated to be 
the evil of this publication. I beg you not only to lay 
out of your vie,v the case of Cobbett, who was tried for 
a libel that has no possible connection with the present 
case, but I will also ask you to layout of your view 
the acquittal of the IIunts, \vho have been tried for 
publishing at least three-fourths, and that ,vhich is 
called the most obnoxious part, of the contents of 
,vhat you are no\v to try. All this I desire you 
to layout of your vie,v. I beg you to confine your 
attention solely to the n1erits of this newspaper; and 
if you shall be of opinion, after I have gone through 
the publication much less particularly than Iny learned 
friend, anù ,vithout any of his ingenious, and, he must 
pardon Ine if I say, his sophistical comments; if: after 
collecting the defendant's intentions, from comparing 
the difti'rent parts of his dissertation, you should be of 
opinion that he has wished fairly to discuss a question 
of hJT('at in1portance and interest to the country; that 
in discussing this que
tion he has not merely propounded 
his argUJllcnts but also given vent to those feelings ,vhich 
are utterly inseparable fr01D the consideration of his sub- 
ject; if, in cloiB
 so, he has only used the right and pri- 
vill'
e ",hie hall III en in thisfrcccoulltrypússcss,ofùiscuss- 
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ing and investigating every subject, and of calling to ac- 
count the rulers of the country, (\vhich indeed he has not 
done); if: in discussing the manner in which our rulers, 
not of the present day only, but of past times also, have 
conducted themselves, he has only exercised an unques- 
tionable and unquestioned right,-the right of deliyer- 
ing his sentinlents and of enforcing them; if this shall 
appear, you ,viII be instructed by a higher authority 
than mine, and it ,viII, I am sure, be your pleasure, as 
it ,viII be your duty, to pronounce the defendant not 
guilty. 
This, gentlemen, then, is the question you have to try; 
and that you maybe enabled to decide it, I shall have little 
more to do than to request your attention to the publi- 
cation itself. I do not ,vish you to forget the comlnents 
of the counsel for the prosecution, but I shall take the 
liberty of laying the defendant's discussion before you 
more fairly and impartially than it has already been 
laid before you by that learned gentleman. It ,vas the 
intention of the ",-riter to take up a subject of high im- 
portance,-a question universally intcresting,-a case 
that has often been alluded to by different ,vriters. 
Gentlemen, he had a right to form his opinion upon 
this question; he had a right to form it, although it hap- 
pened to be inconsistent with the policy of the country. 
I do not say that his is a just opinion; that it is a cor- 
rect opinion; but it happens to be his opinion, and he 
has a right to Inaintain it. If he thinks that the prac- 
tice ,vhich he reprobates is detrimental to the service 
of this country; that it produces reluctance an10ng the 
inhabitants to enter into the Inilitary state; nay, that 
it has the worst effect on the country itself; I have yet 
to learn that there is any guilt in entertaining such an 
opinion,-I have yet to learn that it is criminal to pro- 
mulgate sucll an opinion on such a subject. And if: in 
support of his sentiments, he l"('sorts to topies of variou:-:, 
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descriptions, I shall hold him innocent for so doing, 
until I am informed from good authority, that a person 
may hold an opinion, but that he nIust be mute upon 
the subject of it ; that he may see the question only in a 
certain point of vie,v; that he must look at it through 
a certain particular medium; that he must measure 
the strength of his argunIent by a scale ,vhich my learn- 
ed friend alone seems to have in his possession,-till I 
learn all this from a higher authority than the learned 
counsel, I shall continue to hold the doctrine that it is 
the privilege of a subject of this country to promulgate 
such fair and honest arguments as appear to him best 
adapted to enforce his fair and honest sentiments. 
Gentlemen, how does the publisher of this piece pro- 
ceed to declare and maintain ,vhat he believes? He 
begins, "O
E THOUSAND LASHES." This is a short 
head, as it \vere, to the article. It is headed in capital 
letters, in the same ,yay as other articles in the news- 
papers are usually headed. If you will look into this 
very paper, gentlenlcn, you ,viII find that other articles 
begin in the same way. fIere is "SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL," and another article has "FRANCE" for its head, 
and another "l\[ISCELLANEOUS NEWS." Then follows 
a motto, or text, ,vhich the author had chosen to give 
force to ,vhat \vas to fòllo\v; and, accorùing to the 
practice of lle" spaper writers, he took it from the 
speech of a celebrated law officer, choosing to quote 
him, becausp he differed from his opinion. Meaning, 
therefore, to argue \vith that officer, he could not have 
done better than seize hold of a passage from his 
speech; and he then proceeds to give a statcluent of 
the fhcts aud selltinlents ,vhich are connected with that 
passage; using various argun1cnts,ðonletimes even aplea- 
santry or tw'o, as is no unCOTInuon nlcthud \vhen we \vi
h 
to conIC at the truth. I Le then state,; various instances of 
the pUllisllluent which he condenBls, because he is ahout 
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to discuss, or rather to she,,' the impolicy of the parti- 
cular mode in which n1ilitary punishlnellts are now so 
frequently inflicted. The learned counsel for the pro- 
secution told you, that in order to obtain this collection 
offacts, the defendant had ransacked all the newspapers. 
Unquestionably, gentlemen, he had ransacked the pa- 
pers; 'and if he had not brought together a statenlent 
of facts,-if he had. not in this ,yay laid the ground- 
,york for ,,,hat ,vas to follow-what would the ingenuity 
of that learned gentleman have suggested? You would 
have been told that all the defendant had said was 
lnere vindictive turbulent clamour against a practice 
long received, yet but seldom put in force, and that 
the author had found it impossible to produce any 
instances of the infliction of that punishment. l"he 
author ,vas a,vare that ingenious men would start 
this objection against hin1, and that it "Tould have 
been a fair one,-therefore he gets rid of it by laying 
the groundwork of his argument in a statement of 
facts. The language of ,vhat he has done is then 
simply this.-" Do not think that what I am ,vriting 
about is a mere chimera. You have the real existence 
of it before your eyes. It is taking place every day." 
Gentlenlen, the manner in which he states these 
facts deserves particular attention. Had it been his de- 
sire to put the thing in the worst point of view, in order 
to support his opinion, he ,vould not have ,vritten as 
he has done; for when a man is heated by his subject, 
and is looking out for arguments, he seldonl finds those 
that are unfavourable to his opinion; if they are of that 
complexion, he turns his eyes a,vay from then1; anù I 
might refer JOu to the speech of the learned counsel 
for the prosecution, as a proof of this. That learned 
gentleman very carefully turned his eyes off frolll those 
passages which ,vonld have given a different character 
to th0 piccc frolll that ,,,hieh he imputes to it 
 or if 
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he did not entirely omit them, he read theln over to 
you in a low tone of voice, which ,vas certainly not the 
general pitch of his speech. It does appear, then, that 
this gentleman is not without the very fault ,vhich he 
charges, but charges wrongfully, upon my client. IIad 
the defendant been anxious to impress the opinion upon 
his readers, that the punishments ,vhich he instances 
,vere inflicted ,vithout cause; had he ,vished to raise 
forcibly the indignation of his readers against such 
punishments,-punishments ,vbich he thinks injurious 
to the army-he ,vould not have d\velt as he has done 
on the faults of the offenders. nut he has not taken 
such an advantage of the question he was agitating as 
my friend has taken of him. lIe has told the circum- 
stances which nlaJe against the offenders, a
d has, in so 
doing, offered a justification of the punislunent. In 
the first instance, it must be notorious to all of you, 
gcntl
lnen, that in the case of corporal Curtis, the 
,vorld "Tas ignorant of the transactiolJ, but that ru- 
lllours of so unfriendly a kind \vere abroad, as to inùuce 
a patriotic and honourable menluer to bring the case 
hefore the Ilousc of Commons. lIe conceived its cir- 
cumstances to b
 different from ,vhat they really were, 
and that great blame attached to the persons ,vho sat 
on the court-martial. Now, n1Ïght not the ,vriter of 
this article have availed hiulsclf of the ignorance of 
the people, in order to give point to his case, and a 
false interpretation to the conduct of the court-nlartial { 
l
ut he does nothillg uf the kind; for being ignorant 
of the true state of the case, he (lVOWS his ignorance. 
1'he case \vas unkno\vn till Colonel \Vardle brought it 
bcfore l)arlianlcnt nine or tcn days ago. 'fhe ùefelldant 
could not, thercfore, havc tolù you ,,,hy the scntence 
,vas ptl
sèd upon Curti
 hut hl' cou]ù have tolù you 
the rumours that ,verc th{\n in circulation, and \vhit"h 
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now appear to have been ill-founded, but which \verethen 
so feasible, as to have become the subject of a motion in 
Parliament. This case, then, the defendant left on its 
o,"rll merits; in all the other cases he has told you dis- 
tinctly the occasion that gave rise to the punishment, 
and so explicitly, that my learned friend, with his usual 
ingenuity, ,vas desirous of founding a charge upon his 
statement. Of Clifford he observes, that he ,vas sen- 
tenced to receive a thousand lashes, for repeatedly 
striking and kicking his superior officer. " One thou- 
sand lashes!" For what? 
{ight he not have stopped 
here? Had he been disposed to arraign the sentence of 
the court-martial as any thing rather than candid and 
fair, he would have stopped here, and not advanced to 
mention the occasion of the punishment; but, by the 
mention of it, he fritters a,vay the whole force of the 
case that my learned friend ,vould fain make out. lIe 
says" for kicking and striking his officer;" and for 
such an offence no punishment can be too severe, al- 
though a particular mode of punishment may be im- 
proper. In one point of view, the author loses by this 
statement, and undoes \vhat he had been attempting to 
do; but the subject is taken up again in the course of 
his discussion, and then he tells you, with apparent 
reasonableness, that whatever the demerit of the offend- 
er lllay be, though he may deserve death, though he 
may deserve \yorse than death, yet the punishment ap- 
pointed for him is \vrong in point of policy, though not 
in point of justice. Other cases also he mentions in 
his motto, "There the men had been found guilty of all 
the charges against them; and, in the last case, instead of 
stopping short \vhen he mentions the sentence, \vhich 
\vould have aggravated the statement, and left the pre- 
Slullption that it had been executed, he fairly tells you 
that the lashes \vere not inflicted, and that the nlan 
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,vas n1arched to Chatham. It appears, then, that these 
instances are necessarily given as the ground,vork of 
the discussion, and are given in the fairest manner. 
Then comes the discussion itself: I shall not trouble 
JOu ,vith again reading much of it, becau<;e it has been 
repeated to you so often. On the perusal you will 
find that the "Triter supports his opinion by arguments 
,vhich are present to the mind of every man ,vho has 
considered the subject. If they "yere not so no,v, they 
might be by a little recollection, because they have 
been so forcibly urged out of Parlian1ent and in Par- 
liament, ,vhere many melubers bave eloquently spoken 
against that mode of punishment which prevails in our 
army, and, it is a melancholy truth, in our army alone. 
The 
tatement made by this writer is copied, but not 
copied closely, after that ,vhich has proceeded front the 
pens of some of the ablest officers that have adorned 
our service. It is an echo, but not a full one, of ,,,hat 
has been repeatedly said in the House of Comillons. 
IIis argulllents have neen used over and over again, and 
are, in fact, embodied in the system ,,,hich the late 
adnlÎnistration carried into practice. The argun1ents 
then used are no,v employed by the writer, but in a 
lllitigated form, in support of an opinion ,vhich he 
declns it incunlbent on him to state strongly to his 
countryn1cn. These argulncnts are various, and are 
not only applicable to his discussion, hut I 11light 

tate tbat his discussion could not have been car- 
ried on ,vithout thenl. SOlliC of thCIll luay be dan- 
gerous, but tIll> 
ul
ect rC{luired tbat the danger should 
be incurred. ()ne of then} is fOUl HIed on a conll)ari
on 
of ours ,vith the :French service. G{\ntlclncn, it is true, 
and it is a c1 ìploralJlc truth, that the lattcr lS OU{\ of the 
fir
t sprviccs in the ,\'orld in point of di
ciplint\ in point 
of ,alour, .lUÙ of every thing- that constitutes a great 
arnlY. 1\l'
t to our arUlV, tll(>I"(, is nOIlP in th(' world 
. oJ . 
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that has gained so many victories, that has been so 
constantly sure of success; none in ,vhich the discipline 
is so well observed, and where more is nlade out of the 
discipline. This is a deplorable fact, and every European 
po,ver but our own has suffered grievously fronl its truth. 
No,,,, was it not natural, nay, necessary to the argu- 
ment of this writer, that he should appeal to the French 
discipline, and ask in the outset, if such punishments 
as he condemns are inflicted by it 1 If he had not said 
that in the French army the practice of flogging is un- 
kno,vn, nothing could have made up for so great and 
obvious a deficiency in his statement. Would not the 
ans,ver have been ready in the mouth of everyone, 
" Do not other arlnies flog as ,veIl as we 1" \V ould any 
one who approves of flogging in our army, and is ca- 
pable of l"eading t\VO lines, read thus far, and not stop 
to exclahn, "Ours is not the only army that flogs its 
soldiers. France does the sanle, and a great deal 
worse; it is a necessary measure; it is the lot of a 
soldier; he must submit to it; there is no arguing 
against it." This would have been the ans,ver of all 
the military nlen, and of all others who are favour- 
able to the practice. 
After the writer of this discourse had introduced 
his statement, a,vare that it was of a delicate nature, 
that he had got upon dangerous ground, and that his 
motiyes nlight be abused, he limits his assertions by 
the plainest qualifications. " Hpre," said he, "I enter 
my protest against any unfair deduction from "'''hat I 
have advanced ;"-and if any thing surprised me lllore 
than the rest in the speech of my learned friend, it was 
the manner in which he passed over the limitations of 
the writer. I shall not go through the ,vhole of them, 
but will give you a specimen or two. He says, "Let 
it not be supposed that ,ve intend these remarks to 
excite a vag-ue and indiscrinlillating sentiment against 
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punishment by military law; no, ,vhen it is considered 
that discipline forms the soul of an anny, without ,,
hich 
it would at once degenerate into a mob,
,vhen the 
description of persons which compose the body of "\vhat 
is called an army, and the situations in which it is 
frequently placed, are also taken into account, it ,viII, 
we are afraid, appear but too evident, that the military 
code lllust still be kept distinct from the civil, and dis- 
tinguished by greater promptitude and severity." 
Thus it is that he vindicates himself, and I should 
have thought he had protected himself from lllisre- 
presentation, had I not heard the remarks of the 
learned counsel, who, with his usual ingenuity, twisted 
against him the ,vhole of his argument respecting the 
harùships to which the soldier is exposed. What could 
he by this proviso have thought to protect himself 
against, if not against the insinuation that he ,vas 
exciting the soldiers to mutiny, by telling then1 that 
they are hardly dealt by in being placed under military 
la,v, in having no trial by jury, and in being subject to 
such punishments as are known in our army alone? 
lIe had this in his eye; he ,vas a,vare of the probabi- 
lity of the charge; and to protect himself from it, he 
protests in plain terms against such a construction being 
put upon his assertions. 
In like manner, he was aware of a certain class of 
men ever ready to cry out, that he was one of those 
persons who are over officious in promoting the 
wishes of the enemy, ,vho are always dissatisfied with 
,vhat is done at hOllIe, ,vho love nothing but what is 
French, and who are fond of raising a comparison, 
that they may exhibit French custOlllS in a favour- 
able light. In order to caution his readers against 
such a construction of his words, on the Olle hanù, and 
to guarù them, on the other, againbt entertaining such 
\vrong, such un-English selltinlE'nts, he proceeds in the 
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,vords I shall nO,v read to you. "Buonaparte is no favour.. 
ite of ours, God wot! But if we were to balance accounts 
with him on this particular head, let us see how mat- 
ters will stand." He might have appealed to his gene- 
ral conduct since he edited this ne\vspaper; he might 
have appealed to the bold and manly tone \vith \vhich 
he has frequently guarded his readers against the de- 
signs and character of Buonaparte; but not satisfied 
with this, he says explicitly, "Do not think I am hold- 
ing up the enemy to your approbation; it is upon this 
one subject, and on this one alone, that I am of opinion 
there is not so great a difference against his, and 
in favour of our system." This is the sum and sub- 
stance of his argument, and this it is both loyal and 
laudable in him to maintain. Had he been the evil- 
minded, seditious, libellous person he is described 
to be, would he have taken occasion to state this? 
Had he been disposed to hold up Buonaparte's conduct 
to the admiration of the soldiers, would he, in the pas- 
sage which I am no\v going to read to you, have dwelt 
unnecessarily on the severities of the French discipline? 
Alluding to the French ruler's treatment of his soldiers, 
he observes, "It may be said, that he punishes them in 
some manner, -that is very true; he imprisons his 
refractory troops, occasiollall y in chains, and in aggra- 
vated cases he puts them to death." Need this writer 
have told his readers all this? 1\light he not have 
stopped when he had said that it was true the French 
soldier ,vas punished in some manner? Need he have 
particularised the awful punishments which are inflicted 
upon that soldier in proportion to his crime? He does, 
in fact, mention punishments existing under the French 
discipline, which, in the opinion of the majority, will, I 
am afraid, appear more severe than flogging. Although 
it may be his idea that flogging is worse than death, 
yet, I believe, ,vere ,ve to poll the country round, \ve 
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should find but few ,vho would not rather take the 
punishment of the lash than be sent out to be shot. 
It may be very well in talk to give the preference to 
death, but if it come to the point, I believe that 
there are but fe,v men, nay, but fe,v soldiers, ,vho 
would not gladly commute it for a flogging. Ho,v, 
then, can it be said of this writer, that he holds up to 
admiration the system of Buonaparte? Not content 
with stating that he punishes his troops in some man- 
ner, he must add, and unnecessarily for his argument, 
that he imprisons them in chains, and puts them to 
death; that is to say, he inflicts upon them the most 
awful of human punishments. 
One would have thought, gentlemen, that this might 
have been enough to vindicate the writer's inten- 
tions, and save him from misrepresentation. Even 
supposing he had no other readers than soldiers, one 
,vould have thought that he had taken precaution 
enough to prevent mistakes; but he adds another paB- 
sage, ,vhich puts his intentions beyond all doubt, "'V e 
despise and detest those ,vho ,vould tell us that there 
is as much freedom no,v enjoyed by France as there is 
left in this country." This, gentlemen, I ,viII read again, 
Lecause it was hun-ied over by the learned counsel. 
" \Ve despise and detest those who ,vould tell us that 
there is as much liberty no,v enjoyed in France as there 
is left in this country. "r e give all credit to the \vishes 
of some of our great nlcn, yet while any thing remains 
to us in the shape of free discussion, it is impossible 
that we can sink into the abject slavery in "\vhich the 
French people are plunged." Gentlemen, can this 
writer be called a favourer of l
rance? Could stronger 
language against th 
 system of the French goverulnent 
have been used? lIe spedks of the "abject slaver)"" in 
,vhich the French people are plunged; and ho adds in 
tbe SaIne strain.. and inde('J a
 a very natural COIISP.. 
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quence, "\ve do not envy the general condition of 
French subjects." There are many other passages in 
this publication, the general purport of which is, that 
if ever a man had a strong opinion against the charac- 
ter and measures of the ruler of France, at the same 
time thinking highly of his military discipline,-an 
opinion \vhich many of our greatest men have held 
equally and conscientiously-if ever a man sent such 
an opinion forth to the \vorld, guarded by explanation, 
and coupled with undeniable facts to support and illus- 
trate it,-it is the person on ,vhose conduct you are 
now to pronounce your judgment. 
With respect to the passage in the middle of this 
publication, on which much stress has been laid by the 
counsel for the prosecution, because it was not included 
in the article for publishing which the Hunts ,vere tried; 
it contains a statement of the ,vhole of the general ar- 
guments usually urged against punishment by flogging, 
as applied to the case of the militia force. These argu- 
ments have been often discussed; they have been heard 
from the mouth of a Windham downwards; and it has 
been usually admitted, that ,vhatever may be said for 
the punishment of flogging in the line, it is pecu- 
liarly inapplicable to the militia service. The usual 
arguments on this subject are forcibly stated by the 
,vriter of this piece. In order to illustrate them, he 
takes an instance, and as the name of Chilman came 
in his ,yay, he makes use of it. But he guards his 
readers against supposing that he imputes any blame 
to the court-martial which tried this man. The writer 
has no sooner stated a case, and traced the description 
of it, than he represents it, not as an individual instance, 
but" as being the probable effects of the system." His 
language is this, "Do not imagine that I have held up 
to your particular notice the court-martial ,vhich has 
thus sentenced Chilman. I do not mean to confine your 
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attention to this particular instance. I take him as I 
should John-a-Noaks, or anyone of the militia who is 
exposed to the same temptation, who, having been taken 
from his family by force, after conlmitting certain irre- 
gularities, is punished in this dreadful and impolitic 
,vay." And by so doing the \vriter has only follo\ved 
the example of all the great authorities that have gone 
before hun; their arguments have turned upon the 
manner in \vhich the militiamen are taken from their 
hon1es, and the hardship of exposing them to this odi- 
ous and cruel punishluent, \vhen it was not their choice 
to enter or 110t to enter the service; men who, having 
been accustollled to live under the privileges of the 
civil law, are dragged a\vay fron1 its protection. And 
worse words than these have been applied to the prac- 
tice by our o\vn authorities. The "Titer, following the 
exanlple of others, asks you whether it be fair and 
hun1ane to treat such men \vith the same severity for 
a venial offence committed ,vith a friend and cou1pan- 
ion, as you inflict on him \vho enters voluntarily into 
the service, and him \vho chooses to abandon for the 
rigours of the military, the mercies of the civil law? 
- ,rhether it is equal and just to visit both these with 
the same cruel punishment? 1'his is the drift and jet 
of this \vriter's argument. This is the ,vay in which he 
'vas obliged to treat his subject; and in this \vay he 
has follo"Yf'd the steps of the great characters in our 
arnlY ,vho have written before him. 
Gentlemen, before I go any farther, I ,viII ask you to 
consider ho\v far ,ve have already got in the case you 
are tryin
? It is admitted, indeed it cannot be denied, 
that an Englishulan has a right, \vhich no po,ver on 
earth can take a\\ ay from hinI, to fornl an opinion. 
1 do not say ull tht' IneaSureS aud character of our 
rulers; that right h(' certainly has, Lut it is not involv- 
ed in the present (luestion, for this author has done no 
YOLo I. F 
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such thing; it cannot, I say, be denied that an English- 
man has the privilege of forming his OWIl opinion upon 
the policy, expediency, and justice of the system that is 
adopted by his rulers. Having forn1ed this opinion, it 
cannot be denied that he has a right to promulgate it ; 
and surely it can no more be denied than the two first 
propositions can be disputed, that he has a right to sup- 
port his o,vn opinion by his own arguments, and to 
recommend its adoption in ,vhat he may deem the 
most efficacious manner. And, gentlemen, let me a
k 
you further, if you ,viII withhold fron1 him the privi- 
lege of appealing to such topics as suggest themsel ves 
to his mind for the enforcen1ent of his opinion, and 
even for the ornament of his discourse? Are you to tie 
him down to any particular set of subjects? 'Vill 
you say to him, "
ave your opinion, but take care 
ho,v you make it known to the world?" Will you 
say to hin1, "Support your arguments, but in so 
doing, you must choose those ,ve shall point out to you; 
you must steer clear of every thing that ,ve do not 
approve of; you must take care to state nothing 
forcibly, to argue dully, to support your argun1ent 
feebly, to illustrate it stupidly." Is this free discus- 
sion? Is this the ,yay in ,vhich you ,vould have that 
,vhich is done in this country con1pared ,vith that 
,vhich is done in France? If ,ve have any privilege 
more inlportant than another, gentlen1en, it is, that we 
lnay discuss freely. And is it by this straitened,-this 
confined,- this emasculated nIode of discussing subjects, 
that everyone of us must be regulated, ,vho, 'v hen he 
looks first at honle, and thcn looks to France, is so 
thankful for being born in this country? 
But, gentlen1en, I should like to ask, if this is to be 
the extent of privilege ,vhich ,ve are to enjoy? I haye 
hitherto nlcrcly inquired ho\v fitr a TIlan 11laJ go in sup- 
port of his arguluents hy illustrating' theul: but if I 
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were to go a step farther, I should not much exceed 
the bounds of my duty. lIas not a person in this 
country a right to express his feelings too? Since ,vhen 
is it (I would ask, that we n1ay know the era for the 
purpose of cursing it ! by ,vhom was the change brought 
about, that ,ve may kno,v the author and execrate his 
memory,) that an Englishman, feeling strongly on inte- 
resting subjects, is prevented from strongly and forci- 
bly expressing his feelings? And are the sufferings of 
British soldiers the only subject from ,vhich the feel- 
ings of cOll1passion should be excluded? Living as we 
do in an age ,vhen charity has a wide and an undisput- 
ed dominion; in an age when we see nothing but 
monuments of compassionate feeling from one end of 
the country to the other; in which, not only at home, 
but as though that ,vas too confined a sphere, we are 
ransacking foreign climes for ne,v objects of relief; 
\vhcn no land is so remote, no place so secluded, as 
not to ha ve a clain1 on our assistance; no people so 
barbarous or so strange as not to excite our sympathy: 
is this a pcriod in which we are to be told that our 
o,vn soldiers may not claim our mercy? Granting 
that they are not barbarians,-granting that they are 
not strangers, but are born anlongst us, that they are 
our kinsn1cn, our friends, inhabiting the same country, 
and ,vorshipping at the 
an1e altars,-granting that 
f
lr fron1 hcing unkno,vn to us, ,ve know them by the 
benefits they have rendered us, and by the feeling that 
\VC o'vc thclll a debt of gratitude never to be repaid,- 
I put it to you, gcntlelllcn, ,vhcther ,ve are to exclude 
tllcln fron1 \\ hat ,ve givc to all mankind; from thc bencfit 
of our feclings and our sYlnpathy; from that universal 
la\v of nature ,vhieh givcs to all the yictÏIn
 of cruelty, 
hu\\'c\'cr distant, ho\\'cvcr cstrang(\d, a h01l1e, a settIt
- 
JIll'llt, in every cOlllpassionate heart! Is this a discovery 
of the pre
ellt tinlc? J
ut it is unnecessary to put it nlore 
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home to Jour bosoms. If anyone subject is nearer to 
our hearts than another, or ought to be so to British 
subjects, it is the condition and treatment of our brave 
troops, to whom we o,ve so much, to whom we o\ve a 
load of gratitude ,vhich was never so heavy as it is at 
present, and in whom now all our hopes are centered. 
Ho\v, gentlemen, can you visit a person with two years' 
imprisonnlent in a dungeon, who, feeling strongly upon 
a subject of so much interest, expresses his feelings \vith 
that warmth which he cannot but feel, and which it 
becomes him to shew? If he had no such feeling he 
,vould have been unworthy of his subject, and having 
such feeling, had he shrunk from giving vent to it, he 
,youid have proved his co\vardice: he has, however, been 
particularlJ cautious; he has done little more than 
reason the point; he has not given full vent to his sen- 
timents, but in as much as he has connected his en10- 
tions ,vith his argument, you are to take "rhat he has 
said as a proof of a sincere and an honest heart. 
I have already stated to JOu that the opinions 
expressed in this publication are not the sentinlents 
of this author alone; but that they \vere originally 
broached by the ablest men of the country; men 
,vhose high rank in the army render them not the 
,vorse ,vitnesses for the defendant. I have no,v in Iny 
hand a \vork by Sir Robert \ViJson-an officer whonl 
to name is to praise-but ,vho, to describe him .in pro- 
per colours, ought to be traced through his ,vhole 
career of service, from the day he first entered the 
army, up to the present tin1e; ,vhose t:în1e stands upon 
record in almost every land ,vhere a battle has been 
fought by the English troops, ,vhether in this or in the 
last war. It is perfectly,vell kno,vn to you that on one 
occasion by his o,vn personal pro\vess he saved the life of 
the Emperor of Gern1any, for ,vhich service he received 
the honour of knighthood. You DInst all kno\v that 
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after\vards through the campaign in Gerlnany, \Vhell 
serving ,vith the allied armies, he rendered himself cele- 
brated by his skill and courage; as \vell as with our gal- 
lant army in Egypt. But not merely is he an ardent 
friend to the British cause; he is kno,vn throughout 
the ,vhole of the ßritish army as one of its most en- 
thusiastic defenders. Far froln being a friend to Buona- 
parte,-of whonl and of his friends you have heard so 
nluch to-day,-nothing lllore distinguishes him than an 
illlplacable hatred to that enemy of his country. To 
so great a length has he cHl'ried this, that I believe 
there is no spot of European ground, except England 
anù Portugal, in which he ,vould be secure of his life; 
so hostile has been his conduct and so plain and direct 
his charges against ßuonaparte, that fronl the period 
,,,hen he published his well-kno\vn ,york (containing 
aspersions against that person, ,vhich for the honour of 
hlllnan nature one ,vonld fain hope are unfounded) he 
has heen held in all abhorrence by the ruler of France, 
equal to that which Sir Robert Wilson has displayed 
against hiln. From 1806, "rhen the plans for the regu- 
lation of the army ,vere in agitation, and when he pub- 
lished those opinions \\'hich the defendant has now repub- 
lished, up to tI1C present tillIe, he has not received any 
marks of the displeasure of the government, but on 
the contrary has been promoted to higher and to higher 
honouTs; and has at length been placed inadistinguished 
situation near the king hin1self. During the discussions 
on our military SystCIU, \\yhen all nlen of liberal Dlinds 
\verc turning their attention to the subject, ,vith laud- 
able prol11ptitude and public spirit, he addressed a letter 
to Jrr. l)itt, and entitled it, "All IU(luiry into thl-1 pre- 
sent State of th0 
Iilitary Force of the British EUlpire, 
,vith a vic,v to its reorganization "-that is to say, with 
a vic,v to its huprovcnIcnt Sir Jtobcrt "Tilson, ,vith, 
pcrhaps objcctiollaLlc taste, using the \vord .cor
anlza- 
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tion, ,vhich is derived from the French: In this pub.. 
lication, the gallant officer, animated by love for the 
army, and zeal for the cause of his country, points out 
what he conceives to be the great defects of our mili- 
tary system; and the greatest of all these he holds to 
be the practice of flogging. He describes this punish- 
ment to be the great cause ,vhich prevents the recruiting- 
of the army, and which in one word,. produces all man- 
ner of mischief to the service-ruining the character of 
the soldier, and chilling his zeal. I dare say, gentle- 
Inen, that you already begin to recollect something which 
you have heard this day; I dare say you recollect that 
the defendant is expressly charged with a ,vish to deter 
persons from enlisting, and to create dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the soldiery because he ,vrote agah
st 
flogging. But Sir Robert Wilson, you now see, thinks 
that very opposite effects are to be produced by alter- 
ing the systen1. There are fifteen or t\venty pages 
of the pamphlet in DIY hand ,vhich contain an ar- 
gument to support this opinion. And ,vhen you 
shall hear how the subject is treated by Sir Robert, 
you will perceive how impossible it is for a person 
who feels, to avoid, in such a discussion, the use of 
strong expressions. You will, as I read, see that Sir 
Robert comes from generals to particulars at once, and 
describes all the 'lninutiæ of military punishment. He 
first states that, "corporal punishment is a check upon 
the recruiting of the army;" he then goes on, "l\Iy 
appeal is made to the officers of the army and the 
militia, for there must be no marked discrimination 
between these two services, notwithstanding there may 
be a great difference in their different modes of treating 
the soldiery. I shall sedulously avoid all personal 
allusions,'
 (and, gentlemen, you will observe the pre- 
sent defendant has been equally cautious,-not a sin- 
gle personal allusion is to be found throughout his dis- 
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cussion,) "The object in view is of greater magnitude 
than the accusation of indi vidual malefactors." (l\Iale- 
factors, gentlemen, a nluch stronger ,vord than can be 
found in the publication of the defendant) "I shall not 
enter into particulars of that excess of punislllnellt, 
,vhich in many instances has been attended with the, 
n10st fhtal consequences. I will not, by quoting ex- 
amples, represent a picture in too frightful a colouring 
for patient examination." Sir Robert "Tilson then 
alludes to the crimes for ,vhich this dreadful punish- 
ment is inflicted. He says, "IIo,v Inany soldiers 
,vhose prime of life has been passed in the service, and 
,vho have behaved with unexceptionable conduct, have 
been ,vhipt eventually for an accidental indiscretion. 
J ntoxication is an odious vice, and, since the Duke of 
York has been at tbe head of the army, officers have 
ceased to pride thelnseives upon the insensate ca})a- 
bility of drinking; but, nevertheless, flogging is too 
severe as a general punisllluent for ,vhat has been the 
practice of officers." Flore, you see, gentlemcn, the 
gallant ,vriter brings in aid of his argument an allu- 
SiOH of a much n10re delicate nature than any that has 
heen made by the defendant. lIe speal\.s of the n1is- 
conduct of officers, and leads the mind to contrast 
the trivial consequences of n1isconduct to them with the 
scyere punishment that a\vaits the soldier guilty of the 
saIne offènce. A more delicate subject than this can- 
not be iU1agincd. It is as much as if he said, "Do not 
punish the poor private so cruelly for a fault \vhich 
his superior docs not scruple frequcntly to pernlit, 
and for ,vhich no chastisement is awarded to him." 
Sir Robert proceeùs -" Absence frolll quarters is a 
great fault and Dlust be checked: but is there no al- 
10\VallCe to be Iuaùe for young luen, and the tculpta- 
tions \"hich luay occur to seduce such a.n occasional - 
neg-Iect of ùuty 1" Gelltlen1cn, do you not iUllueùiate- 
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ly, on hearing this, recur to the language used by the 
defendant ,vhen describing the imaginary case of Ro- 
bert Chilman? This is exactly his argument; he too, 
thinks that allowance ought to be made for a young 
man, particularly one forced into the service, who may, 
as he says, after a hard day's exercise, meet with some 
of his companions, and indulge somewhat beyond the 
bounds of sobriety; and he also thinks ,vhat Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson has thought and published before him, that 
flogging is a very improper punishment to be inflicted 
on such a person for such an indiscretion. The panl- 
phlet then in glowing language-language much nlore 
forcible than that of the publication which you have to 
try,-describes the ill effects of flogging. " Corporal 
punishments never yet reformed a corps, but they have 
totally ruined many a man, ,vho would have proved 
under milder treatment, a meritorious soldier. They 
break the spirit without amending the disposition." 
And now, I beseech you, mark the high colouring of 
this officer, after all you have heard denounced against 
the description of the defendant. "Whilst the lash 
strips the back, despair writhes round the heart, and the 
miserable culprit viewing himself as fallen below the 
rank of his fellow species, can no longer attempt the 
recovery of his station in society. Can the brave man, 
and he endowed with any generosity of feeling, forget 
the mortifying, vile condition in which he was exposed? 
Does not, therefore, the cat-o-nine-tails defeat the chief 
object of punishment '?" 
Sir Robert Wilson then comes to the comparison 
between the French military discipline and ours, on 
which so much stress has been laid in support of the 
prosecution, and you will hear, that this defendant has 
_ said nothing on this subject which had not before ap- 
peared in the pamphlet I have now in my hand. He 
says, "Gentlemen who justly boast the most liberal 
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education in the world have familiarized themselves 
to a degree of punishment which characterises no other 
nation in Europe;" thus, in fact, suppl)'ing the de- 
fendant with the words of this publication: "Here 
alone is still perpetrated," &c. In a subsequent para- 
graph Sir Robert 'Vilson specifies France by name, so 
essential ,vas the notice of the French discipline to hi:s 
argument. lIe says, "England should not be the last 
nation to adopt humane improvements. France allo\vs 
of flogging only in her marine." In conclusion, the 
gallant officer appeals to the character of the present 
age, ,vhich he says, "is a remarkable epoch in the his- 
tory of the \vorld. Civilization is daily making the 
most rapid probrress, and humanity is triumphing hOlU
ly 
over the last enemies of mankind. But ,vhilst the 
African excites the compassion of the nation, and en- 
gages the attention of the British legislature,- the 
British soldier,-their fello,v-countrJmall-the gallant, 
faithful protector of their liberties, and champion 
{)f their honour, is daily exposed to suffer under an 
"buso of that po
 er, ,vith which ignorance or a bad 
disposition may be armed." 
Gentlemen, I think I may venture to say, that in 
this passage also you recognize something\vhichyou have 
this day heard before. You may recollect the hUIllble 
attempt of the hunlble individua] \vho now addresses 
you, aud \vho asked you \vhether those ,vho feel so 
much for strangers, might not be allo,ved to feel a 
little for tho defenders of their country. The only 
difference is, that Sir Roht\rt 'ViI:son's language is more 
forcible,-more inlpressive. Ilis pictur(\ stands more 
boldly out, his language throughout is more glo," ing 
thdn that used by the defcnùant, or by his advocate. 


[l\lr. Brougham then alluded to thc opinions of 
General Ste,vart, of th
 !};)th regiIllPl1t, "ho, ,,,hen 
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titled, " Outlines of a Plan for the general Reform 
of the British Land Forces."] 


This officer first asks, " I-Io\v will the several parts of 
our present military discipline be reconciled to common 
sense, or to any insight into men and things?" and then 
proceeds to specify the errors in our system \vhich can- 
not be so reconciled. The chief of these is the niode 
of punishment, which, it should seem, every friend to 
the British army unites to condemn. He says, "The 
frequent infliction of corporal punishment in our armies 
tends strongly to debase the minds and destroy the high 
spirit of the soldiery; it renders a system of increasing 
rigour necessary; it deprives discipline of the influence 
of honour, and destroys the subordination of the heart, 
which can alone add voluntary zeal to the cold obli- 
gations of duty." Again,-" The perpetual recurrence 
to the infliction of infamy on a soldier by the punish- 
ment of flogging, is one of the most mistaken modes 
for enforcing discipline \vhich can be conceived." And 
then, gentlemen, as if there were some fatality attend- 
ing the discussion of this question,-as if there was 
sOlnething ,vhich prevented anyone's touching the sub- 
ject without comparing the military discipline of France 
\vith our own,-General Stewart is scarcely entered on 
his argument before he is in the middle of this com- 
parison. He says, "In the French arlny a soldier is 
often shot, but he rarely receives corporal punishment, 
and in no other service is discipline preserved on truer 
principles." You thus hear, gentlemen, what General 
Stewart says upon the superior discipline of the French 
army; he holds it up as a pattern to our service,-a 
service in \vhich he is one of the most distinguished 
individuals. 
But lest it should be said that these were young 
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officers (although ,vere we to reckon their campaigns, 
or even their victories, we lnight esteenl them old)- 
lest deference may be denied to their opinions because 
deficient in experience,-and, above all, to she,v JOu 
that this subject, the more it is considered, the lllore 
does it teem ,vith vindications of the defendant,-to 
she,v you, that it is a subject calculated not only to ani- 
nlate the feelings of the young, but eyen to nleIt the chill 
of age,-to satisfy you that, although eIllotion may have 
generally become blunt under the pressure of years, yet 
this is 111 ore than cOlllpensated for by the longer expe- 
rience of the mischiefs ,vhich arise from the horrible 
system of flogging, an experience ,vhich occasions the de- 
liberate judgnlent of the old to rival the indignation of 
the youthful,-I will now produce to you the publication 
of a veteran,-a publication al:so intended to point out, 
for the purpose of doing a,vay ,vith them, these defects 
,vhich tarnish our military discipline. I allude to a ,york 
froIl1 the pen of an officer in the highest ranks of the ser- 
vice-Lieu tenant-general 
Iolley-who, since the ,vriting 
of that ,,,"ork, has been promoted to the station of a full 
general. You shall now hear what he says on the sub- 
ject of flogging; he ,vhose years are nunlerous as his 
services, and \\Tho is esteemed one of the strictest discipli- 
narians on the staff": an officer to ,vhom the comlnand of 
a district has ueen entrusted, a signal proof of the COll- 
fiùence reposed bygoverllnlcllt in hishollour and n1Ïlitary 
skill. You have been told that attackiug the scourge as 
applied to the lJacks of our soldiers, has a tenùency to 
injure the army, and to deter pcrðons froln entering into 
it; Generall\loney, you ,,,ill find, speaks directly to these 
points, and you ,vill find hinl declaring, that this prac- 
tice ,vhich our author cOlldeullls, ùocs itself occasion de- 
sertion, aud deters perSOllS frolll entering into the nlÎli- 
tary 
ervi{;e of their country. The publication to ,vhich 
I a]hulp is, "1\ ]('ttpr to thl' rig-ht honourable \Villiam 
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'Vindham, on the defence of the country at the present 
crisis, by Lieutenant-generall\Ioney." He says, "I beg 
leave, Sir, to submit to you, and to his l\!ajesty's min- 
isters a measure, the adoption of which will, in the 
opinion of every military man I have conversed with 
on the subject, bid fair to put a stop to desertion." 
This measure, \vhich in the opinion of every military 
man is likely to produce so desirable an effect, you 
will find to be neither more nor less than the measure 
,vhich this defendant recommends, and has exerted 
himself to bring about, namely the discontinuance of 
flogging. He goes on-" 'Vhen a man deserts, and he 
is taken, he is liable to be shot: that, indeed, is seldom 
inflicted for the first oftènce, but he is punished in a 
manner that is not only a disgrace to a nation that 
boasts of its freedom and its humanity, but is an in- 
jury to the recruiting our army. It strikes such a 
terror into the peasantry of the country. The culprit 
is tied up to the halberts, in the presence of the ,vhole 
regiment, and receives six or eight hundred lashes, SOllle- 
times a thousand, He faints !-he recovers, and faints 
again! !-and sonle expire soon after the punishment! 
It ,vounds my feelings when I reflect on the dreadful 
sufferings of men I have seen and been obliged to see, 
thus crueHy punished; and \vhat other epithet can be 
used than cruel? I have told men that I \vished the 
sentence had been death; aud true it is, that there are 
men who have preferred death to the disgrace and 
punishment." 
Gentlemen, I put to you these passages out of the 
different publications, published by those gallant, dis- 
tinguished, and experienced officers; and I ask you, 
whether you will send the defendant to a dungeon for 
doing that which has procured them the highest hon- 
ours,-the favour of their sovereign, and the approba- 
tion of their country? 
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I intreat you to reflect on the publication which is 
charged in the indictment ,vith being libellous; and 
\vhich has been commented on by the gentleman oppo- 
site; and I beg you would recal to mind the comments 
he has made upon it. He has told you it has a ten- 
dency, anù must have been published with an intention 
to excite mutiny and disaffection in our army, by 
dra,ving a contrast unfavourable to our service ,vhen 
compared ,vith the French; that it ,vill induce the 
soldiers to join the standard of France and to rebel 
against their officers; and lastly, that it ,vill prevent 
persons from entering into the service. Can Sir Ro- 
bert "Tilson, gentlemen, can General Stewart, or can 
the veteran officer ,vhose very expressions the ,vriter 
has used, by any stretch of fancy, be conceived to 
have been actuated by such intentions? \Vere they 
such madmen as desire to alienate the nlen from 
their officers, and to disincline others from entering 
into the army of which they ,vere comn1anders, and 
of ,vhich they were the firmest friends; to indispose 
Il1(
n to,vards the defence of their o,,"n country, and 
lead thenl to ,vish for a foreign and a French yoke? Can 
you 
tretch your fancy to the thought of iInputing to 
thern such nlotives as these? You see the opinions 
they have given to the world; with ,vhat arguments, 
and "rith ,vhat glowing, I ,vill even say violent lan- 

uage, they have expressed thelTISelves. And shall it be 
said that this defendant, ,vho uses language not nearly so 
strong, has published a "rork ,vhich has such a fatal tcn- 
dency, or that he ,vas actuated by so infernal an intcn- 
ti( H1? An intention ,vhich in these officers ,vould argue 
do\\-nright madnc
s; hut an intcntion ,vhich, in the 

uthor of this publication, ,yould shew hinl fit only for 
thc society of òcnlons! Unless )"OU are convinced, not 
only that ,,,hat is innoccnt at 'V cstInillster is libellous 
hprc.. .)ut.. that \vItat is COlnnl(\Jldable in these officers 
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is diabolical in the defendant, you cannot sentence 
him to a dungeon for doing that which has obtained 
the kindness of the sovereign, and the gratitude of the 
country for those distinguished men. 
I have heard so much about invidious topics, about 
dangerous subjects of discussion ; I have seen so lnuch 
t,visting of expression to give then1 a tendency to pro- 
duce disaffection, and I know not what besides, in the 
people of this country-that I am utterly at a loss to 
conceive anyone subject, "\vhether it relate to military 
discipline or to civil polity, that is not liable to the 
saIne objection. I will put my defence on this ground: 
If anyone of those subjects which are cOll1monly dis- 
cussed in this country, and particularly of those rela- 
tive to the army, can be handled in a ,yay to prevent 
expressions from being t,visted by ingenuity, or con- 
cei ved by some to have a tendency to produce discon- 
tent,-if any mode of treating such subjects can be point- 
ed out to me, in ,vhich we shall be safe, allowing the 
arglunent of my learned friend to be just,-I will give 
up this case, and confess that the intention of the de- 
fendant was that ,vhich is imputed to him. Is there, 
to take an obvious instance, a subject more common- 
place than that of the miserable defects "\vhich no\v ex- 
ist in the commissariat of our army? I only select 
this because it comes first to n1Y thoughts. Has it not 
ahvaJs happened that in the unfortunate necessity of a 
retreat, all mouths have resounded ,vith the ill-conduct 
of the conllnissary? Has it not been said in the hear- 
ing of the army and of the country, that the distresses 
of our troops on a retreat ,vere increased by their 
,vallt of food, o,ving to the inadequacy of our commis- 
sariat staff? But ,ve have not only been in the habit of 
bl:uuing particular instances of neglect,-,ve have also 
taken upon onrselves to blame the systeln itself. Kay, ,ve 
have gone fhrthpr ; ,vo have placed our con1lnissariat in 
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comparison with that of France, and we have openly and 
loudly given the preference to the enen1Y's system. And 
,vhy may not the defendant do the same ,vith reference 
to another point of military discipline? Can you fancy 
a subject nlore dangerous, or ,vhich is more likely to 
occasion Inutiny and revolt, than that of provisions, if you 
tell the soldier that through the neglect of his govern- 
ment he runs the risk of being starved, ,,,hile in the bame 
breath you add, that Bonaparte's troops are,vell supplied, 
through the attention which he pays to this most inl- 
portant branch of a general's duty? Yet, gentlemen, 
no one has ever been censured, nor has it been said 
that it ,vas his intention to excite confusion, because 
he has cond.elnlled that delicate part of our military 
systcn1 which relates to providing the soldiers ,vith food. 
In truth, we must su bnlÏt to these discussions, if ,ve 
,vould hayc any discussion at all. 8trong expressions 
Inay, indeed, be pointed out here and there in a publi- 
cation 011 such topics, and one Inay be Illore strong than 
another. 'Vhen he is heated, a man ,vill express hÏIu- 
self ,varInl)". ....\nd, am I to be told, that in discussing 
a suhject ,yhich interests all men, no man is to expresc;; 
hiJnself ,,,ith force? [s it thp inflan1nlatory tendency 
of this publication, or is it, in one ,vord, the eloquence 
,vith ,vhich the ,vriter has treated his subject, that 
has excited alarlu and instigated the prescnt prose- 
cution ? If he had halldlefl the luatter dully, coldly, 
stupidly, he nlÍght have gone on to the end of tinlC; 
IH\ '\vuttl<l ne'vel" hayc heard a hreath of censurû, seen a 
lill{1 of lufen.lnation, or produced an atoln of effect. If 
,varnlth is not to be pardoned in discussing such topics, 
to ,vhat arp the feeling's of Illcn to be cOllfiucù? 
I shall, perhaJ>s
 hear- Confino yourscl,res to such 
sul
eets as do Hot affeet the feelings,-to nlatter
 that 
are ill<<lifterent alike to all men; go to arit1l111ctic,-take 
upahstraet IU)ÌlItsufla\v,-"tpar passion tt) tattr'rs" lIP(HI 
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questi9ns in addition and subtraction,-be as warn1 as 
you please on special pleading,-there is time sufficient 
for the workings of the heart: but beware of what in- 
terests all mankind, more especially your own coun- 
trymen; touch not the fate and fortune of the British 
army. Beware of those subjects which concern the 
men ,vho advance but to cover themselves with vic- 
tory, and who retreat but to eclipse the fame of their 
valour by the yet higher glory of their patient endur- 
ance; men who then return to their homes clothed in 
laurels, to receive the punishment of the lash, which you 
inflict on the meanest and most unnatural malefactors ! 
Let us hear nothing of the "charnel houses of the West 
Indies," as Sir Robert Wilson calls them, that ya\vn to 
receive the conquerors ofCorunna! Beware of touching 
on these points; beware of every thing that would 
animate every heart; that would make the very stones 
shudder as they re-echo your sound, and awaken the 
rocks to listen and to weep! You must not treat such 
subjects at all, or else you must do it coolly, regularly, 
gradually, allowing yourselves to glow by some scale, 
of which my learned friend is no doubt in possession; 
you must keep to a line which is so fine that no eye' 
but his can perceive it. 
This may not be ! this must not be! 'Vhile ,ve con- 
tinue to live in England it may not be; while we re- 
main unsubdued by that egregious tyrant, who per- 
secutes all freedoln, \vith a rancour which only oppres- 
sors can kno,v; that tJrant against ,,'"horn the distin- 
guished officers I have been quoting, wage a noble 
and an efficient resistance, and against whom this 
defendant, in his bumbler sphere, has been zealous 
in his opposition ;-that tyrant whose last and most 
highly prized victory is that \vhich he has gained over 
the liberty of discussion. Yes, gentlemen, \vhile that 
tyrant enslaves his own subjects, and turns them loose 
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to enslave others, no man under his sway dares attempt 
more than calmly and temperately to discuss his mea- .. 
sures. ,V riters in his dominions lllust guage their pro- 
ductions according to the standard cstablished by n1Y - 
learned friend, of \vhich he has one duplicate and Buo- 
naparte's attorney-general the other; they must square 
their argument accorùing to that rule; and adjust the 
,varmth of their language to a certain defined tenlpera- 
turc. 'Vhen they treat of the tyrant's ambitious and op- 
pressive policy; ,vhen they treat of the rigours of his 
military conscription; they must keep to the line ,vhich 
has this day been marked out in this court. Should they 
go beyond that line,-should they engage ill their subject 
with an honest zeal, and treat it with a force like]y to 
gain conviction,- that is to say, should they treat it after 
the manner of the ,vriter of this composition ,vhich is 
no,v before you,-they may lay their account ,vith 
being dragged forth to be shot ,vithout a trial, like the 
unhappy bookseller of Nuremberg, or with b
ing led 
in mockery to a court, and after the forms of a judicia] 
investigation are gone through, consigned by the de- 
cision of the judges to years of ÏInprisonment. 
And yet, gentlemen, there is some excuse for ßuona- 
parte, when he acts ill this manner. His government, 
as he ,veIl kno,vs, is bottomed in injustice and cruelty. 
If JOu search and lay bare its foundation, you lnust 
ncccssarily shake it to its celltre,-its safety consists in 
f;ilcllce and ob
curity ! Above all, is it e
solltial to its 
po,ver that the cruelty of his military system should 
no
 be attach.cd, for on it ùoes he rest his greatncss. 
1'he "Titer, therefore, ,vllo shoulù treat in a nervous 
style of the rigour of his conscription, could c
pect no- 
thing but severe pUllishnlcllt. 
Uut happily, thiugs ill this country are a little ùif:" 
fercllt. Our constitution is bottoll1eù in la,v and ill 
VOL. I. G 
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justice, and in the great and deep foundation of uni- 
versalliberty! It may, therefore, court inquiry. Our 
establishments thrive in open day-they even flour- 
. ish su
rounded and assailed by the clamour of fac- 
tion. Our rulers may continue to discharge their 
several duties, and to regulate the affairs of the state, 
while their ears are dinned with tumult. They have 
nothing to fear from the inquiries of men. Let the 
public discuss,-so much the better. Even uproar 
is wbolesome in England, while a whisper may be fatal 
in France! 
But you must take it with you, in deciding on the 
merits of this publication, that it is not upon our mili- 
tary system that the defendant has passed his reflec- 
tions,-it is not our military system that he condemns. 
His exertions are directed to remove a single flaw 
which exists on the surface of that system,-a speck of 
rottenness which mars its beauty, and is destructive of its 
strength. Our nlilitary system in general, he admires in 
common with us all; he animadverts upon a taint and 
not upon its essence; upon a blot which disfigures it, 
and not upon a part of its structure. He wishes you 
to remove an excrescence which may be pulled a,vay 
without loosening the foundation, and the rest will ap- 
pear the fairer, and remain so much the sounder and 
more secure. 
You are now, gentlemen, to say by your verdict 
whether the mere reading of this publication,-taking 
all its parts together,- not casting aside its limitations 
and qualifications, but taking it as it appears in this 
paper, you are now to say, whether the mere perusal 
of it in this shape is likely to produce those effects 
which have been described by the counsel for the pro- 
secution,-effects which have never yet been produced 
by the infliction of the punishment itself. This con- 
sideration, gentlemen, seems to deserve your very par- 
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ticular attention. If you can say aye to this, you will 
then bring your verdict against the defendant,-and 
not only against him, but against me, his advocate, 
,vho have spoken to you much more freely than he has 
done,-and against those gallant officers ,vho have so 
ably condemned the practice ,vhich he condemns, -and 
against the country ,vhich loudly and rightfully demanùs 
an attention to its best interests,-and against the 
stability of the British Constitution! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION.-THE 1tIILAN COl\I:MISSION. 


FEW events have excited a more deep and general in- 
terest among the people of England, than the arrival of 
Queen Caroline in June 1820, and the proceedings 
which the king, her husband, immediately compelled 
his minist
rs, most reluctantly, most clearly against 
their own fixed opinions, and therefore most certainly 
against their duty, to institute against Her l\Iajesty, for 
the purpose of degrading her and dissolving the mar- 
riage. N or ,vas there the least difterence of opinion 
in the country, whether among those who sided with 
the Queen, or those who blamed her most, upon the in- 
justice and intolerable cruelty of this conduct on the 
King's part. No one pretended to doubt that, from 
the time of her first coming to England, and her mar- 
riage ,vith the Prince of Wales, she had been treated as 
no ,vife before ever was, and that after a fe,v months 
permission to reside nominally under the same root: but 
,vithout enjoying any other rights of a wife, she had 
been compelled to live apart fronl her husband, and 
had even received a written notice fronl him that this 
separation must be considered as for life. That e'\ ery en- 
gine of annoyance had been set in motion to render her 
life miserable "as also universally kllu,,"n; and every 
onc ,vas iL\Vare, that, after all tenlptations had been 
thro\\ n in the way to seduce her from her conjugal 
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duty, that a pretext might be obtained for justifying 
the continual ill treatment of which she ,vas the victim, 
she had triumphed over all those arts, escaped those 
snares, and been declared guiltless by a secret tribunal 
appointed in 1806, to try her behind her back, with- 
out anyone present on hpr part, and composed of the 
political and personal friends of the Prince. 
Wherefore, when it was asserted that during her re- 
sidence on the continent, whither she had by a conti- 
nuance of the same persecution been at last driven, 
her conduct had been watched and found incorrect, all 
lnen said, that if blame there was, a far larger share of 
it fell on her royal husband than on herself. But when 
it was found that he, the ,vrong-doer, ,vas resolved to 
vent upon his victim the consequences of his own of- 
fences,-when it ,vas known that he whose whole life 
since his marriage, had been a violation of his marriage 
vows, was determined to destroy his consort after de- 
serting and ill-using her-and ,vhen it was announced 
that his design was, to obtain a release from the nuptial 
ties, which had never for an hour held him fast, on the 
pretence of the party so deeply injured by his incon- 
stancy and his oppressions having at length fallen into 
the snares set for her-the -public indignation knew no 
bounds, and all the people with one voice exclaimed 
against a proceeding so indecently outraging every 
principle of humanity and of justice. Whether the facts 
alleged were true or false, the people never gave them- 
selves a moment's trouble to inquire; and if the \vhole 
case should be confessed or should be proved, it was 
quite the same thing; he who had done the 'vrong 
had no right to take advantage of it, and if everyone .. 
tittle of the charges made, had been adn1Îttcd by the 
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party accused, the people ,vere resolved to stand be- 
tween her and her persecutor's injustice. 
An attempt "'
as made to hurry the IIouse of Com- 
mons into the consideration of the subject, before time 
could be given for that expression of feeling in the coun- 
try, ,vhich the I\:ing's friends were well aware must 
, speedily beconle loud and general. liut the Queen's 
friends ,vere not to be thrown off their guard. l\Iessrs. 
Brougham and Denman, her Attorney and Solicitor-ge- 
neral, ,vere fully prepared for this sudden movement. 
It ,vas most signally disconlfited. A delay of some days 
was forced upon the governn1ent by the Queen's Attor- 
ney-general entering unexpectedly at large into the 
,vhole case; and 
Ir. Canning, to his infinite honour, 
bore such testimony to the virtues and acconlplishnlents 
of the illustrious princess, whose honour, whose station, 
and indeed ,vhose life ,vas assailed, that a division 
among the ministers ,vas plainly indicated. 
The temper and disposition of the house on this me- 
morable occasion, ,vas observed to be anxiously watched 
by the I{ing's friends; and the Duke of 'Vellington sat 
the \\
hole night under th(\ gallery an attentive listener, 
and ,vith frequent cOßlnlunicatiolls to and from those 
ßlore imlllediately engaged in the conflict. All men 1l0'V 
felt deep regret that this illustrious person had only of 
late bctaken himself to the pursuits of civil life ; for his 
ppnetratiug sagacity, as "Tell as his honourable feelings, 
\\ ould have been an am pi (1 :security against suttèr- 
ing such a course as the I\:ing seemed bent upon 
pursuing, had his Grace been in a position to e"\.ercise 
his proper authority over his colleagues anù his Inaster, 
and to s\vay their councils as he ha
 since done upon 
th(' nlost iJnportant occasions. Nor ,voulù the saIne 
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security have been wanting for the country, had Lord 
'Vellesley fortunately been in his appropriate position, 
at the helm of affairs. Noone was calculated to have 
such influence over the royal mind; and no one would 
more certainly have exerted it in the direction which 
the best interests of the country, as well as the King's 
own honour, so plainly pointed out. But the counsels 
of inferior men prevailed; or rather, the .resistance of 
inferior minds pnly was opposed to the vehemence of 
the royal will; and it was determined that a bill of 
pains and penalties should be introduced with all the in- 
fluence of the crown, for the purpose of dissolving the 
marriage and degrading the Queen-consort fron1 her ex- 
alted station. The offence alleged against her, being 
adultery, would have been high treason had it been 
committed within the realm. There were doubts among 
lawyers whether or not it could be so considered if 
committed abroad, and certainly the whole proceeding 
was sufficiently encumbered with difficulties to make 
its authors anxious that whatever provision loaded it 
,vith additional obstacles should be avoided: Accord- 
ingly no question was made of higher penalties than 
degradation and divorce. 
It would be needless to enter into the details of this 
unparalleled and most disgraceful affair. It is enough 
if ,ve run over the heads merely of its history. The 
decided repugnance of the House of Commons to the 
whole proceeding, compelled the ministers to defer the 
appointment of a select committee, for ,vhich they had 
moved in both houses. 
Ir. Wilberforce, whose patri- 
otisln, matured wisdom, and superiority to all fac- 
tious views, pointed him out as the fit person to re- 
sist the threatened mischief: and dictate the terms 
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\vhich should bind all parties, brought for\vard a pro- 
po
ition for addressing the Queen, after the negotiation 
bet,veen the Duke of \Vellington and Lord Castlereagh 
on the King's part, 
Iessrs: Brougham and Denman on 
IIer !'tlajesty's, had failed; and the Ilouse having agreed 
to the motion, he as mover, accompanied by l\Ir. 
Stuart Wortley,. the seconder, 
Ir. Bankes, and Sir 
T. Acland, proceeded to wait upon her ,vith the 
House's resolutions, declaring its opinion that the 
Queen might without any sacrifice of her honour, 
accede to the I{jng's proposal of leaving the country, 
upon full security being given of enjoying her revenue 
under the sanction of parliament. Her l\Iajesty received 
the deputation of the Commons ,vith that great dignity 
of den1(
anour which was so habitual to her upon proper 
occasions, and ,vas altogether unmixed with haughtiness 
or insolence; but she declined in decided, though kindly 
tern1S, acceding to a request \vhich must leave her 
conduct exposed to suspicion. "As a subject of the 
state," she said, "I shall bow \vith deference, and, if 
possible, \vithout a murmur, to every act of the sove- 
reign authority. But as an accused and injured Queen, 
I o,vo to tho I{ing, to myself: and to all my fello\\T-sub- 
jects, not to consent to the sacrifice of an'y essential pri- 
vileges, or \vithdra\v 111Y appeal to those principles of 
public justice, ,vhich are alike the safeguard of the 
highest and the humblest iildividuals." 
It no,,, bccanle apparent that the inquiry prepara- 
tory to the bill IUUst pruceed. ] ler 
I

esty petitioneù 
the llou
e uf Lorùs to be hearù by her counsel against 
a secret coulmittcc being appointed to exan1Ïnc her COll- 


.. Now Lord \Vhaflicliff
1 
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d nct in her absence; and the counsel were at half au 
hour's notice heard, but in vain. It was on this occasion 
that l\Ir. Denman, in allusion to the well-known adviser 
of the l\Iilan cOlnmission, Sir John Leach, 'Yhose counsels, 
so pleasing to the King, were supposed to be guided by 
the desire of supplanting Lord Eldon and obtaining the 
Great Seal, made that memorable quotation frolD Shak- 
speare, which ,vas so n1anifestly delightful to Lord El- 
don, and certainly as distasteful to Sir John. 


Some busy and insinuating rogue, 
Some cogging cozening knave to get some office, 
Hath devised this slander. 


The Lords then appointed a secret committee, to 
,vhom papers in a sealed green bag were delivered. 
After examining these in secret, they reported that a 
Bill of Degradation and Divorce should be brouglit in, 
which was accordingly done; and it 'vas read a first 
time on the 5th of July. After rejecting an application 
from the Queen to be furnished with lists of the wit- 
nesses against her, the 17th of August was fixed for 
proceeding with the case. 
On that day this unexampled proceeding commenced, 
-a proceeding in which the forms of the constitution 
were observed, while its spirit was outraged at every 
step,-a proceeding over which the ferocious tyranny 
of Henry VIII. presided, although the customs of par- 
liament were observed throughout, and which afforded a 
practical proof, that influence may, with a little delay, 
effect in the nineteenth century almost all that undis- 
guised and unmitigated prerogative could accomplish 
in the sixteenth. 
The first movement of the Queen's counsel was to 
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demur, as it were, to the bill, and call upon the 
House to reject it upon the ground of justice and of 
all constitutional principles, whether the statements in 
the preamble were true or false. In this preliminary 
argument, 
Ir. Dennlan ,vas universally allo,ved to have 
principally distinguished himself; and his great display of 
eloquence, raised high expectations of \vhat might be 
accomplished by him during the subsequent stages of 
the cause-expectations which, however high, ,vere sur- 
pas
ed by the perfonnance. Every effort, however, 
,vas for the present unavailing, either to stop the go- 
vernment in its course, or animate and alarm the peers 
into a resistance on behalf of the constitution and the 
country. All ,vithout perhaps one exception, both of 
the government and of both Houses, abhorred the mea- 
sure; and if they could have been bure that thro,ving it 
out in1nlediatcly, ,vould not have occasioned a change of 
ministry, assuredly the bill never would have remained 
onc hour in existence. But then, as in n1uch later 
tinIes, the great fear ,,"as of letting in the opposition; 
and Tories ,,"ere daily seen abandoning their ,vholc 
principlcs, upon tho pretence that they had no other 
,vay of prcycnting ,vhat, to their eyes, seclued the rnost 
fornlidablp of all o\"cnts,-cxactly as in the pre
cnt ùay 
"re have seen 'Yhigs gi,
illg up their mo
t sacrcIl opi- 
nioJ1f' one after another, and attaching not the ,veigbt of 
d fcather to retrencluueHt, and popular rights, auù the 
progr(\ss of rcforn1, and thc right
 of rolonie
 and the 
maintenance of peace, and the }xtillctioll of Slavcry" 
and the prevention of the Slavc 'frade itsp]f,. ,vhell 
\\"cigheù in the ha]auee ag:tiJJ
t the one evil of a1changc 
"hieh shoulù l"\t in thcir a(h'crsari('
" an() turn out 
their patrons froln tht} rliSpl'n

ltioll of court t
n our. 
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The preliminary objection, in the nature of a demur- 
rer, being overruled, the bill proceeded; that is, the 
case against the Queen ,vas opened, and witnesses were 
examined to prove it, after the Attorney-general had 
opened the charge in a long speech of minute detail,-a 
course which was extremely ill considered by the advo- 
cates of the bill, who could not at all trust their 
foreign witnesses; for being guided in their detailed 
statements wholly by the result of the Milan commis- 
sion, the D1anifest discrepancies between the ans,vers 
which their questions she,ved that they expected to get, 
and those actually given, afforded constant occasion to 
their adversaries to cast discredit upon the testimony. 
It ought to be mentioned, as one of the manifold irregu- 
larities of this proceeding, that now for the first tÌlne 
meD1bers of one house acted as counsel at the bar of 
the other, in a bill on which they must, if it passed 
that other, theD1selves come to sit as judges. But the 
extreme inconvenience of the Attorneys and Solicitors- 
general of both King and Queen going out of Parlia- 
ment during so many months as the case D1ight last, 
suggested the expediency of the House of COD1mons pass- 
ing a resolution which permitted its meD1bers to appear 
as couDsel in this bill; and l\Ir. Williams and Dr. Lush- 
ington, who were of counsel for her J\lajesty, availed 
themselves of this leave, as well as 
Ir. Broughaul and 
l\lr. Denman. J\lr. Sergeant Wilde ,vas not then a 
In ember of Parliament. 
There is no occasion to characterise the evidence 
,vhich was produced for the bill, otherwise than as it 
has been since described, in colours which, though they 
lllay be strong, are only so because they are so strong 
as to retain their likeness to the original they represent. 


:Q 
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"The 
Iilan Con1mission proceeded under this su- 
perintendence; and as its labours so wer their fruits 
exactly ,vhat might have been expected. It is the first 
impression al\\?ays arising from any work undertaken 
by English hands and paid for by English money, that 
an inexhaustible fund is employed, and with boundless 
profusion; and a thirst of gold is straightway excited 
,vhich no extravagance of liberality can slake. The 
kno,vledge that a board ,vas sitting to collect evidence 
against the Queen, immediately gave such testimony a 
high value in the market of Italian perjury; and hap- 
py was the individual who had ever been in her house 
or admitted to her presence: his fortune ,vas counted 
to be made. Nor ,vere they who had viewed her man- 
sion, or had only known the arrangen1ents of her villa, 
without hopes of sharing in the golden prize. To have 
seen her pass, and noted \vho attended her person, ,vas 
a piece of good luck. In short, nothing, however re- 
motely connected with herself: or her family, or her 
residence, or her habits, was ,vithout its value among 
a poor, a sanguine, and an imaginative people. It is 
certain that no more ready ,yay of proving a case, like 
the charge of criminal intercourse, can be found, than 
to have it first broadly asserted for a fact; bccau
e 
this being once believed, every motion, gesture, and 
look is at once taken as proof of the accusation, :lud 
the t"..o 11l0st innocent of human beings lnay be over- 
whelmed ,vith a mass of circuD1stances, ahnost all of 
which, as ,veIl as the inferences dra,vn from them, are 
really helieved to be true bJ those ,vho recount or re- 
c-ord thcIn. As the treachery of servants WtlS the por- 
tion of this testimony which bore the highest va] ue, 
that, of course, ,vas not difficult to procure; and the 
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accusers soon possessed \vhat, in such a case, may Inost 
truly be said to be accusatori maæime optandUlll-not, 
indeed, cOJzfitentes reos, but 
he Juan-servant of the one, 
and the maid-servant of the other supposed paramour. 
Nor can ,ve look back upon these scenes without some 
little wonder how they should not have added even the 
conjitenteul 'l'CU'lll; for surely in a country so fertile of 
intriguing men and abandoned '
onIen,-,vhere false 
oaths, too, gru\y naturally, or ,vith only the culture of 
a gross ignorance and a superstitious faith,- it nlight 
have been easy, we should imagine, to find son1e youth, 
like Slneatton in the original Harry the E;ighth's tinIe, 
ready to make his fortune, both in ll10ney and fen1ale 
favours, by pretending to have enjoyed the aftections- 
of one "",hose good nature and easy lnanners made the 
approach to her person no difficult n1atter at any tÏIne. 
This defect in the case can only be accounted for by 
supposing that the production of such a witness before 
the English public might have appeared some,vhat 
perilous
 both to himself and to the cause he was brought 
to prop with his perjuries. Accordingly, recourse ,vas 
had to spies, ,vho watched all the parties did, and when 
they could not find a circumstance, would make one; 
nlen ,,,ho chronicled the dil1ner
 and the suppers that 
\vere eaten, the "ralks and the sails that were enjoyed, 
the arrangenIents of rooms and the position of bowers, 
and ,vho, never doubting that these ,vere th
 occasions 
and the scenes of endearment and of el
oYlnent, pre- 
tended to have witnessed the one, in order that the 
other might be supposed; but with that inattention to 
particulars ,,,hich Providence has appointed as the snare 
for the false witness, and the safeguard of innocence, 
pretended to have seen in 
uch òirt->ctions as \VOlllrl 
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have required the raJs of light to lnove not straight- 
for\vard, but round about. Couriers that pried into 
carriages ""here the travellers ,vere asleep at grey day- 
light, or sa,v in the dusk of dewy eye ,vhat their o\vn 
fancy pictured,-sailors ,vho believed that all persons 
could gratify their anÏlnal appetites on the public deck, 
"\vhere theIl1selves had so often played the beast's part, 
-IJing ,vaiting-,vonlen, capable of repaJing the kind- 
ness and charity that had laid the foundation of their 
fortune, "\vith the treachery that could rear it to the 
height of their sordid desires,-chamberlnaiùs, the re- 
fu
e of the streets, and the common food of "ravfàring 
licentiousness, ,vhose foul fancy could devour every 
mark that beds might, but did not, pre:sent to their 
practised eye,-lechers of either sex, ,vho ,vould fain 
have gloated over the realities of ,vhat their liquor ish 
ima
ination alone bodied forth,-pinlps of hideous as- 
pect, \vhose prurient glance could penetrate through 
the keyhole of roolns ,vhere the rat Rhared with the 
bug the silence of the deserted place,-these ,vere the 
perfornlers ,vhose exploits the commi

ioners chro- 
nicled, ,vhose narrati yes they collected, and ,,,,hose ex- 
hibition l).pon the great st
ge of the first tribunal of all 
the earth, they sedulously and zealously prepared by 
frp<<juent rehearRal. Yet ,,,,ith all these helps to succeSH, 
-,vith the unlilnited supply of f
lncy and of f:tlsehood 
"hich thl) character of the peoplc furllished-,vith the 
, 
very body-servants of the parties hired hy their "ages, 
if nut bought ,vith a price,-such an array coul(l only 
be produc )Ù, as the \vhole \yorl(l at onCe prunounced 
inslifficif\nt to provl. any case, and as even the Blust 
prl
udicpd of assPlnhlics in the accuser's favuur 
VOL. J. H 
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turned from \vith disgust.- Edinbu'J"gk Revieu1, vol. 
lxvii. pp. 41-43. 
On the 9th of September an adjournlnent was re- 
solved on of about three weeks, and on the 3d of Oc- 
tober the House again lnet, "Then the counsel for the 
Queen were heard, and ,vitnesses called on her part. 
The follo\ving speech is l\Ir. Brougham's defence of her 
Majesty, which he opened on the first day after the 
adjournment, and finished on the next. l\Ir. Ðenn1an's 
summing up of the evidence, and application of it 
to ans,ver the charges, ,vas a magnificent effort of 
genius. But there is no possibility of giving nlore 
than the justly celebrated peroration, and one or 
two other passages. The last sentence of all ,vas 
the suhject of much misrepresentation at the time, 
and has been occasionally since. Nor can it be 
denied that the want of a few words, especially in a 
spoken con1position on such a subject, rendered this 
unavoidable. "Thoever attentively considers the struc- 
ture of the sentence, and weighs the force of the ,vords, 
can have no doubt of the sense; but it is not safe to 
throw so much upon a single particle, as ,vas thus cast 
upon the word "even;" and a sentence was wanting to 
bring home the meaning, by pointing the hearer's 
attention to the contrast exhibited by our Saviour 
towards convicted guilt, and human injustice to\vards 
proved innocence. 
The proceedings of 1820, though they ended in the 
signal discomfiture of the Queen's enemies, by no means 
put an end to their persecutions. Although declared 
innocent by the fate of the bill, which was ,vithdra,vn on 
the 10th of November, after the second reading had 
been carrlpd hv only nine votes, and ,vhen it hecame 
. ., 
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manifest that it mu
t be flung out on thE? next stage, 
the usual insertion of her 
Iajesty's nanle in the liturgy 
"
as still withheld, and a motion on the subject sug- 
gested by Sir Charles "1" etherell, a determined, but nlost 
honest and consistent, as ,veIl as highly-gifted member 
of the Tory party, was rejected in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons. In the follo,ving summer, the coronation of 
George IV. ,vas proceeded ,vith, and of course the 
Queen claimed to be cro,vned, as all her royal prede- 
cessors had been; but this, too, was peremptorily re- 
fused, and the annoyance occasioned by these vexatious 
proceedings, coming after so long a life of ill-treatment, 
is generally believed to have hastened her end. The 
mournful inscription ,vhich she desired to have placed 
upon her coffin is ,vell kno,vn,-"Caroline of Bruns- 
,vick, the nlurdered Queen of England." 
l
he last of the follo,ving speeches relates to the sub- 
ject of the coronation, her 
Iajesty's claim having been 
referred to the Privy Council, ,vhich heard the argu- 
111ent at a "ery cro,vdeJ meeting, attended by the 
Attorney and Solicitor-general for the l{ing, as \\
ell as 
those for the Queen, the fornler la,v-officers, ho,vever, 
acting as assessors to the board, the latter appearing at 
the bar. The Earl of I Iarro,vby, as Lord President, 
"as in the chair; hut besides many lay lords, he ,vas 
assisted by the Lorù Chancellor, the Chief Justices, and 
other heaùs of the la\v ,vho belonged to the Privy 
Council. 
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l\IA Y IT PLEASE YOUR LOUD:::5HIPS,- The time is 1l0\\T 
COlllC \\Then I feel that I shall truly stand in need of all 
Jour indulgence. It is not lllerelJ the august presence 
of thi
 a.s
PInbly which enlbarrasses me, for I have 
oftentimes had experience of its cóndescension,-nor 
the novelty of this proceeding that perplexes me, for 
the mind gradually gets reconciled to the strangest 
things,-nor the magnitude of this cause that op- 
presses me, for I am borne up and cheered hy that 
conviction of its justice, which I share ,vith all man- 
kind 
 but, my lords, it is the very force of that con- 
viction, the kno,vledge that it operates universally, the 
fecling that it operates rightly, ,vhich now dismays me 
,vith the apprehension, that my unworthy mode of 
handling it, nlay, for the first time, injure it; and, 
,,,hile others have trclubled for a guilty clicnt, or been 
anxious in a doubtful case, or cripplcd with a conscious- 
ness of SOIne hiùden weakness, or chilled by the illfl u- 
cnce, or ùÌslllaJcd by the hostility, of public opinion, I, 
kn.o" ing that here there is no guiltiness to conceal, nor 
anything, save the resources of perjury, to drcad, alll 
haunted ,vith the' apprehension that my fcebl(' dis- 
charge of this duty lnay for till' first tinlo cast that 
cause into doubt, and luay turn again
t lue for COIl- 
denillation those n1Íllioll
 of your lordships' coulltry- 
IUCll \\.hosc jealous eyes arc 1l0\V ,vatchillg us, anù \vho 
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,,,ill not fail to inlpute it to me, if Jour lordships should 
reverse the judgluent ,vhich the case for the charge has 
extorted from them. And I feel, my lords, under such a 
weight so troubled, that 1 can hardly at this nloment, 
,vith all the reflection which the indulgence of your 
lordships has accorded to Iue, COlllpose Iny spirits to the 
discharge of Iny professional duty, under the pressure 
of that grave responsibility ,vhich accolllpanies it. It is 
no light addition to this feeling, that I foresee, though 
happily at some distance, that before these proceedings 
close, it may be my unexampled lot to discharge a 
duty, in ,vhich the loyalty of a good subject may, among 
the ignorant, alnong the thoughtless,-certainly not 
,vith your lordships for a nlonlent,-suffer an impeach- 
ment. 

Iy lords, the Princess Caroline of Druns\vick arrived 
in this country in the year 1795,-the niece of our 
sovereign, the intended consort of his heir-apparent, 
and herself not a very remote heir to the cro,vn of 
these realms. But I no,v go back to that period, only 
for the purpose of passing over all the interval ,vhich 
elapsed bet,veen her arrival then and her departure in 
1814. I rejoice that, for the present at least, the 
most faithful discharge of my duty permits me to dra,v 
this veil; but I cannot do so without pausing for an 
instant, to guard Inyself against a Inisrepresentation to 
,,,hich I kno,v this cause n1ay not unnaturally be ex- 
posed. and to assure your lordships most solemnly, that 
if I did not think that the cause of the Queen, as at- 
tempted to be established by the evidence against her, 
not only does not require recrimination at present,- 
not only imposes no duty of even uttering one whisper, 
whether bJwayofattack, or by ,vayofinsinuation,against 
the conduct of her illustrious husband; but that it rather 
prescribes to me, for the pre:sent, silence upon this great 
nnrl painful head of the case,-l solemnly a

ure your 
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lordships, that but for this conviction, my lips on that 
branch would NOT be closed; for, in discretionally aban- 
doning the exercise of the power which I feel I have, 
in postponing for the present the statement of that ca
e 
of ,vhich I am possessed, I feel confident that I am ,va v- 
ing a right ,vhich I possess, and abstaining from the use 
of materials ,vhich are mine. And let it not be thought, 
my lords, that if either no,v I did conceive, or if here- 
after I should so far be disappointed in my expectation 
that the case against ll1e ,viII fail, as to feel it neces- 
sary to exercise that right,-let no man vainly suppose, 
that not only I, but that any, the Joungest nlember of 
the profession would hesitate one moment in the fear- 
less discharge of his paramount duty. I once before 
took leave to remind your lordships,-\vhich ,vas un- 
necessary, but there are many ,vhom it Iuay be needful 
to ren1Ïnd,-that an advocate, by the sacred duty \vhich 
he o,,"cs his client, kno,vs, in the discharge of that office, 
hut on(-> person in the world, THAT CLIENT AKD NOKE 
OTIIEU. To save that client by all expedient mea}lS,- 
to protect that client at all hazards and costs to all 
others, and among others to hiulsclf,-is the highest and 
most unquestioned of his duties; and he must not re- 
gard the alarm-the suffering-the torment-the de- 
struction-,vhich he maJ bring upon any other. Nay, 
separating even the duties of a patriot frOnl those of 
an advocatf', clnd casting them, if need be, to the 'VillÙ, 
he Illust go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate 
it should unhappily be, to involve his country in cun- 
fusion for his client's protection! 
But, my lords, I am not reduced to thi
 painful nc- 
ce
sity. I feel that if I \vere to touch this branch of 
thp Case' now, until any evcnt shall after\varùs she\\" 
that unhappily [ am deceiving myself-I feel that if 1 
were no\v to approach the great subject of recriulÎlla- 
tinn, T should SPpnl to g-ivp up the higher g-round of 
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innocence on \vhich I rest my cause; I should Seell1 to 
he Justifying \vhen [ plead Not Guilty; I should seem 
to argue in extenuation and in palliation of offences, 
or levities, or hnproprieties, the least and the lightest 
of \\Thich I stand here utterly to deny. For it is false, 
as has been said-it is foul and false as those have 
dared to say, \vho, pretending to discharge the higher 
duties to God, have shewn, that they kno\v not the 
first of their duties to their fellow-creatures-it is 
foul, and false, and scandalous in those \""ho have said 
(and they kno\\T that it is so who have dared to say), 
that there are inlproprieties adlnitted in the conduct 
of the Queen. I deny that the admission has been 
nlade. I contend that the evidence does not prove 
them. I ,vill she\v you that the evidence disproves 
them. One adluission, doubtless, I do make; and let 
nlY learned friends who are of counsel for the Bill 
take all the benefit of it, for it is all that they have 
proved by their evidence. I grant that her l\iajesty 
left this country and \vent to reside in Italy. I grant 
that her society ,vas chiefly foreign. I grant that it 
\vas an inferior society to that \\Thich she once enlight- 
ened and graced ,vith her presence in this country. I 
admit, my lords, that '\vhile here, and ,vhile happy in the 
protection-not perhaps of her o\vn family, after the 
fatal event \yhich deprived it of its head; but while 
enjoying the society of your lordships and the families 
of your lordships,-I grant that the Queen llloved in a 
more choice, in perhaps a n10rc dignified society, than 
she afterwards adorned in Italy. And the charge 
against her is, that she has associated with Italians, in- 
stead of her own countrymen and countrywomen; 
and that, instead of the peeresses of England, she 
has sometimes lived \vith Italian nobility, and some- 
tÌInes with persons of the commonalty of that coun- 
try. But, who are they that bring this charge, and 
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ahove all, before whom do they urge it? Others nlay 
accuse her-others Illay blame her for going abroad 
-others lllay tell tales of the consequences of living 
alllong Italians, and of not associating ,vith the \VOIUen 
of her country, or of her adopted COlliltry; but it is 
not your lordships that have any right to say so. It 
is nut you, my lor(h
, that can fling this stone at IIer 

lajesty. Yon are the last persons in the \vorld-you, 
\\yho now presun1e to judge her, are the last persons in 
the \\torld so to charge her; for you are the ,vitnesses 
,vhom she 111Ust call to vindicate her fronl that charge. 
You are the last persons ,vho can so charge her; for 
JOu, heiug her ,vitllesses, have been also the instigators 
of that only acllnitteù crlllle. 'Vhile she was here, 
she courteuusly opened the doors of her palace to the 
fiunilies of your lord
hips. She graciously condescended 
to nlÎx herself in the habits of most familiar life, ,vith 
those virtuous and distinguished persons. She conde- 
scended to court Jour societJ, and, as long as it suited 
purposes not of hers,-as long as it ,vas subservient to 
vie\vs not of her o\vn-as long as it served interests in 
,vhieh she had no concern,-she did nut court that so- 
ciety in vain. But ",.hen changes took placc-,vhen 
other vie,vs arosc-'\vhen that po\\"er ,vas to he retained 
\vhich she had been ll1adc the instrument of grasping- 
\\yhen that lust of po,ver anù place ,vas to he continued 
its gratification, to thp first g-ratification of ,vhich shû 
had been lllade the victÏ111- then her doors ,vere opened 
in vain; then that society of the Peeres
es of Engl:11Hl 
\vas ,vithholdcn fron} her; then she ,vas r 'duced to the 
altcrnativl\ humiliating indced, for T say that her con- 
ùes 'cnsion to you and ,yours ,va
 no Innniliatiun.-Shc 
,vas only lo\yering her
 \If: hy ov{'rlooking the di
- 
tiHctions of rank to enjoy the first society in the ,,,,orld, 
-hut then it ple
poìed )TOll to reduce her to ,\yhat ,vas 
rpally Intlniliati()n,
ither to aclul()\vledgp that 
Ton 
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had deserted her,-to seek the company of those ,vho 
no,,,, made it a favour which she saw they unwillingly 
granted, or to leave the country and'have recourse to 
other society inferior to yours. I say, then, my lords, 
that this is not the place where I must be told-it is 
not in the presence of your lordships I must expect to 
hear anyone lift his voice to complain,-that the Prin- 
cess of Wales ,vent to reside in Italy, and associated 
with those ,vhose society she neither ought to have 
chosen, nor would have chosen-certainly would not 
have chosen, perhaps ought not to have chosen-had 
she been in other and happier circumstances. 
In the midst of this, and of so much suffering as to 
an ingenuous mind such conduct could not fail to cause, 
she still had one resource, and which, for a space, was 
allowed to remain to her-I need hardly say I mean 
the comfort of knowing that she still possessed the un- 
diminished attachment and grateful respect of her justly 
respected and deeply lamented daughter. An event no,v 
took place which, of all pthers, most excites the feelings 
of a parent: that daughter was about to form a union 
upon which the happiness-upon ,vhich, alas! the 
Queen knew too well how much the happiness, or the 
misery of her future life must depend. No announcement 
,vas made to her 
lajesty of the projected alliance. All 
England occupied with the subject-Europe looking on 
,vith an interest which it certainly had in so great an 
event-England had it announced to her; Europe had 
it announced to her-each petty German prince had it 
announced to him; but the one person to 'VhOlll no 
notice of it was given, was the mother of the bride ,vho 
was to be espoused; and all that she had done then to 
deserve this treatment ,vas, with respect to one of the 
illustrious parties, that she had been ,proved, by his evi- 
dence against her, to be not f,ruilty of the charge he 
launched at hf\r behind her back; and, with respect 
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to his &ervants, that they had formerly used her as 
the tool by,vhich their ambition ,vas to be gratified. 
'fhe luarriage itself ,vas consunlmated. Still, no no- 
tice "Tas cOlllffiunicated to the Queen. She heard it 
accidentally by a courier ,vho ,vas going to announCe 
the intelligence to the Pope, that ancient, intimate, 
much-valued ally of the l)rotestant Cro,vn of these 
reahns, and with ,vhose close fi.iendship the title of the 
llruns,vicks to our Cro,vn is so inter,voven. A pro- 
spcct grateful to the ,vhole nation, interesting to all 
Europe, ,vas no,v afforded, that the nlarriage "yould 
be a fruitful source of stability to the rOJal family 
of these realllls. The \vhole of that period, painfully 
interesting to a parent as ,vell as to a husband, 
,vas pa
:-,tld \vithout the slig.htest cOInnlunicatioll; and 
if the })rincess Charlotte's o,vn feelings had prolllpted 
hcr to open one, she was ill a state of anxiety of Inind 
and of delicacy of fraIne, in COll
cquence of that her first 
pregnancy, ,,'hich llutde it dangerous to have nlailltained 
a struggle bet\veen po,ver and authority on the one 
hand, and affection and duty on the other. .\.11 event 
0/ 
must f
lÌal f4Jllo,ved, ,,,hich plunged the ,vhole of Eng- 
land into grief; one in which all our foreign neigh- 
hours sJlupathized, and while, ,vith a due regard to 
the feelings of those foreign allies, and evcn of strange 
po\vers and princes ,,,ith ,,,holn \ve had no alliancc, 
tbat evcnt \\ras speeùily cOllllllunicated by partieular 
Ine

cngers to each, the rer
Oll in all thc ,,,"orld ,,-ho 
had the deepest interest in the event-the persoll 
,vh(tSP fcelillgR, abovp th()
t' of all the rest uf nlallkinù, 
,vere Illost ovcr,,"hclulp<! and stunned hy it,-,va
 left to 
Lc stunncd and over,,-helnlpd hy it aeeiùpntallv; as she 
h
l(l, by accident, hpard of the ll
arriage. J!ut Ù. 
hc had 
nut beard of the ùrcadful evcnt Ly :lccidellt, she ,vould, 
f'fe .long, have felt it; for the dccca
c of the I )rincess 
Charloth\ \\"a
 ('olnnlunieatcd to her lllotllcr, hy the is- 
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suing .of thp l\Iilan Conllllission and the COlnmenccn1cnt 
of the proceedings for the third tinle against her cha- 
racter and her life. 
See, ill)" lords, the unhappy fate of this illustrious 
woman! It has been her lot al\vays to lose her surest 
stay, her best protector, ,vhen the dangers most thick- 
ened around her; and, by a coincidence ahnost miracu- 
lous, there has hardly been one of her defenders \\Tith- 
dra,vn from her, that his loss has not been the signal 
for an attack upon her existence. l\ir. Pitt ,vas her ear- 
liest defender and friend in this country. He died in 
1806; and, but a fe"T \veeks after\vards, the first in- 
quiry into the conduct of lIer Royal IIighness began. 
He left her a legacy to 1\11". Perceval, her firln, dauntless, 
nlost able advocate. And, no sooner had the hand of 
an assassin laid 1\'11". Percevallo,v, than she felt the ca- 
lamity of his death, in the rene,val of the attacks, \vhich 
his gallantry, his skill, and his invariable constancy had 
discomfited. 
Ir. 'Vhitbread then undertook her de- 
fence; and, when that catastrophe happened, ,vhich all 
good men lalnent ,vithout any distinction of party or 
sect, again cOlnmenced the distant growling of the 
storm; for it then, happily, was never allo\ved to approach 
her, because her daughter stood her friend, and some 
there \vere \vho "rorshipped the rising SUIl. But, \vhen 
she lost that an1Ïable and beloved child, all ,vhich 
might have been expected here-all ,vhich nlight have 
been dreaded by her if she had nut been innocent-- all 
she did dread-because, \vho, innocent or guilty, loves 
persecution? ,vho delights in trial, even ,vhen character 
and honour are safe ?-all ,vas at once allo\ved to burst 
upon her head; and the operations began \'Tith the 
l\Iilan Commission. And, as if there ,vere no possibi- 
lity of the Queen losing a protector ,vithout some nlost 
important scene against her being plaved in this too 
real òrama. thp day ,vhich sa,v thp venprahlp rpnlains 
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of our revered sovereign consigned to tho tOll1b-of 
that sovereign \vho, from the first out!"ìet of the Prince
s 
in English life, had been her constant and steady de- 
fender-that same sun ushered the ringleader of the 
band of peIjured ,vitnesses into the palace of his illus- 
trious successor! "Thy ùo I luentioll these things? 
Not for the sake of making so trite a remark, as 
that trading politicians are selfish-that :spite is t\\
in- 
hrother to ingratitude-that nothing ,viII bind ba
e 
natures-that favours conferred, and the duty of grati- 
tude neglected, only Inake those natures the lnore spi te- 
ful and malignant. l\Iy lords, the topic \vould be trite 
and general, and I should be ashalned to trouble JOu 
,vith it; but I say this, in order to express once Inore 
m)r deep sense of the un,,,"orthiness ,vith ,vhich I no,v 
succeed such po"rerful defenders, and 111Y alarm lest nlY 
exertions should fail to do ,vhat theirs nlust have ac- 
complished had they survived. 
)Iy lords, 1 pray your attention for a fc,y monlents, 
to ,vhat all this has resulted ill. It has ended in the 
getting up of a stor)", to the general features of \\Thich 
I anI no,v first about to direct the attention of your 
]ordships. But I 111USt begin by praJing JOu to recol- 
h'ct ,vhat the evidence has not only not pruved, but is 
very likely to have discharged from the IllclllorJ of 

'our lorùships,-I mean the opening of 111Y learnl'ù 
friend, the Attorncy-gcneral. No\v, he shall hÏIns
)f 
dcscrihe, in his o,vn ,yords, the plan and th(\ construc- 
tion of that oppning statenlcnt. It is nlo
t luatcrial ft.)}. 

'uur lordships to dircct your attcntion to this; hecéuls..1 
much of the argulll(
nt rests 011 this cOlllparati\ c yip\y. 
lIe eliel not, theIl, Iuake a gcneral spcech, \\rithout bouk, 
\vithout dirt'ctiol1 or instructiun; hut his 
peeeh "-as 
thc 
pol\.pn cvidence; it ,va
 thl' transcript of that "rhich 
h(.i had hcfore hiln; and th(\ way in ,,
hich that tran- 
seript \\'as preparpd, I ]cavp 'your ]orc1ships to ('onjpeturc" 
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even uuinfornled to a certain degree as you llU\V must 
needs be. "I will," said my learned friend-and 
everyone who heard him make the promise, and who 
kno,vs his strictly honourable nature, must h
ve ex- 
pected its exact fulfihuent-" I \vill most carefully 
state nothing which I do not, in my conscience, believe 
I shall be able to substantiate in proof; but I will 
also withhold nothing, upon ,vhich I have that convic- 
tion." I believed the Attorney-general when I heard 
hin1 promise. I kne,v that he spoke from his con- 
science; and no,v that I see he has failed in the fulfil- 
Inent, I equally ,yell know that there is but one cause 
for the failure,-that he told you what he had in his brief: 
and what had found its\vayinto his brieffrolll the ll10uths 
of the ,vitnesses. He could get it in no other ,yay but that. 
'The witnesses who had told falsehoods before in pri- 
vate, \vere scared froll1 repeating them here, before your 
lordships. N o'v, I ,vill give your lordships one or two 
speciu1ens of this; because I think these saulples \vill 
enable you to form a pretty accurate estimate, not only of 
the value of that evidence, \vhere it comes not up to my 
learned friend's opening, but also to form a pretty good 
guess of the n1anner in which that part of it ,vhich did 
succeed was prepared for the purpose. I will n1erely 
take one or two of the leading witnesses, and conI pare 
one or t\VO of the matters \vhich my learned friend 
opened, and ,vill not tire you with the manner in \vhich 
they told you the story. 
First, my learned friend said, that the evidence of 
the Queen's in1proper conduct would come down al- 
most" to the time at ,vhich 1 have now the honour of 
addressing your lordships." I am quoting the words 
of my learned friend, from the short-hand ,vTiter's 
notes. In fact, by the Evidence, that "abnost" lneans 
up to the present thne, all but three years; that is to 
say, all but a space of tinle exactly equal to that space 
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of tinlc OY(,l" ,vhich the uther parts of the Evidence ex- 
tend. 
\t Naples, ,vhere the scene is laid ,vhich is 
first so sedulously brought before your lordships, as if 
the first connection bet,veen the t\VO parties began 
upon that occasion,-as if that ,vere the night ,vhen 
the guilty intentions, ,vhich they long had been har- 
bouring, but for ,vant of opportunity had not been able 
tu fulfil, ,,,ere at length brratified,-at Naples, I pray 
)Tour lurdships to attend to the manner in ,vhich he 
opened this first and most inlportant branch of his 
,vhole case, and which if it fails, that failure lnust affect 
the statenlent of circumstances, not only in this part of 
the Evidence, hut in all thc subsequent stages of it. 
IIo\v does nlY learned friend open that part of his case? 
" I shaH sho,v you," says he, "that there are clear, de- 
cisiye Inarks of t,vo persons having slept in the bed, the 
nightthat theQucen calnehollle; thesecond night she ,vas 
at Naples, shc returncd early froln the Opera; she went 
to her o,vn room, frolll thence she repaired to Ber- 
gan1i's ruonl, ,vherc llergami hÎ1nself ,vas; the next 
day she ,vas not visible till an unusually late hour, and 
,vas inaccessible to the nobility of Naples." Everyone 
of these assertions, rising one above another in succes- 
sion and importance, but even the lo,vest of then} of 
great 11l011lcnt to the case against her 
Iajesty,-every 
one of then} not only is false, but is negatived by the 
witness pruduced to support thenl. Denlont gives no 
" deeisive Inarks,"-she gives a doubtful and hesitating 
story. With one cxcûption, there is nothing specific, 
even in ,vhat she s\vcars; and ,vith that I shall after- 
wards COlne to deal. But she denies that she kne,v 
,,,here the Queen went ,,,hCll she first left her o,vn beù- 
rOOlll. She denies that she klle,v where Dergalni \vas 
at the tinlc. She Bays affirmatively that the llCÀt 
Inorning the Queen ,va
 up and alcrt by the usual 
tiTne. }, ot one tittle of pvidcnce docs she give, or dny 
VOL. I. I 
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body else, of her having refused access to anyone per- 
son ,vho called; nor is any evidence given (to make 
the ,vhole more complete) that any body called that 
morning at alL 
Then come we to that which my learned friend 
opened with more than even his wonted precision. We 
kno,v that all the rest was from his instructions. It 
could be from no other source. lIe had never been in 
Italy. Neither he nor my learned friend, the Solicitor- 
general, have given us any idea of their knowing what 
sort of country it is; that they know any thing of a 

Iasquerade; that they kno,v any thing of a Cassino. 

Iy learned friend has represented as if the being black- 
balled at that Cassino were ruin to a person's character; 
forgetting who may be the members of the society at 
that Cassino; that there may be a Colonel Bro,vn; 
that it is held at the very place \vhere the l\lilan Com- 
mission ,vas held. "But," says my learned friend, the 
Solicitor-general, ",vho ever heard of the ,vife of a rOJal 
prince of this country going disguised to a masquerade ?" 
'Vho ,vould have thought that, being disguised, and on 
her ,yay to a masquerade, she did not go in her o\vn 
state coach, with her livery servants, with a coachman 
bedizened, with lacqueys plastered, with all the "pomp, 
pride, and circumstance" of a court or a birth-day, but 
that she went in a common hired carriage, ,vithout the 
royal arms, without splendor or garb, coming out at the 
back-door, instead of issuing out of the front door, ,yith 
all the ,vorld spectators ? Nay, I only wonder that Iny 
learned friend did not state, as an enormity unheard 
of and inexplicable, that she ,vent to a masquerade 
in a domino and ,vith a false face! l\Iy lords, it ,vas 
not, therefore, from their own personal observation, 
certainly not from having been present at these royal 
recreations of :i\Iurat's court, that my learned friends 
ohtained their knowledge of this cause; they have it, 
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from Demont or 
Iajoochi, the ,vitnesses "Tho have 
been examined again and again; and ,vho have again 
and again told the same story; but which story being 
in part founded in fact, they no, v recollect only the por- 
tion that is true, and forget ,vhat is untrue. 
" Then," says Iny learned friend, in this instance 
,vhich I am no\v going to state, leaving us to our gene- 
ral suspicion
 as to ,vhere he got his knowledge upon 
the other cirCulllstances, and coming to something n10re 
specific, "1 am instructed to state," and in another in- 
stance, "the \vitness says" so and so, she,ving he was 
reading the ,vitness's deposition. 'Ie I am instructed to 
state, that the dress \vhich the l)rincess had assunled, 
or rather the "rant of it in part, ,vas extremely indecent 
and disgusting;" and he adds after,vards, in comment- 
ing upon it, that it ,vas of the "most indecent descrip- 
tion;" so that she was, on account of that indecency, 
on account of the disgusting nature of it, by those ,vho 
actually sa,\'" it, hooted from the puhlic theatre. Your 
lordships 'v ill recollect ,vhat it canlC to,-that the 
Princess ,vas there in a dress that ,vas exceedingly 
ugly,-the maid Demont said, in a "very ugly" dress; 
and that ,vas allIuy learned friend could get her no\v 
to assert,-that it ,vas \vithout form and ugly; Inasques 
came about hcr, and she, UnkllO\Vn in her O'\vn Illasque, 
-for, strange a
 it nlay appear to my learned friend, a 
person at a nUl
qucrade endeavours to be disguised,- 
,vas attacked fron1 jokt'\ or from spite,-ofteller fronl 
jok(\ than from spite; her o,vn dress heing of that ugly 
description,-for ,,,hat reason is left to this monlellt 
unexplained. 
:àIy lords, I should fatigue your lordships if I "rere 
to 
o ovpr other instanccs,-I shall only Illcntion that 
at :!\ressina. V oicl's are 
aid to have becn hcard.. 'The 
Attorncy-general oppnc(l, that at J\Iclo\siua hp should 
prove the Princess and J
pr
(uni to have heen lorkeù up 
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in the. saIne rooul, and to have been heard speaking to- 
gether. That is no\v reduced, by the evidence, to certain 
voices being heard, the ,vitness cannot say,vhose. At Sa- 
vona, ,vhere my learned friend gives you, as he generally 
does in his speech, the very day of the month, the 12th of 
April, he stated, that the only access to the Princess's 
roonl ,vas through Bergan1Í's, where there ,vas no bed, 
but that in the Princess's room there was a large bed. 
The ,vitness proved only one of those particulars out of 
three. 
Passing over a variety of particulars, I shall give 
only one or two instances from l\Iajoochi's and Sacchi's 
evidence. " The Princess remained in Bergami's rOOlll 
a very considerable time," the night that 1\Iajoochi 
s,vore she ,vent into his room, .... and there the \vitness 
heard thenl kissing each other," says the Attorney-ge- 
neral. l\Iajoochi says, she relnained there one of the 
times ten minutes, the other fifteen; and that he only 
heard a "\\rhispering. N o,v, as to Sacchi. l'he story as 
told by my learned friend, from the brief in his hand, and 
,vhich therefore Sacchi must have told before at l\Iilan, 
is, that a courier one night returned frolD I\Iilan, that is, 
that he, Sacchi, returned as a courier frolll Milan, for 
it was he ,vhom he Ineant,-that finding BerganlÌ out 
of his O'Vll room, he looked àbout, and saw hinl come 
out of the Queen's room undressed,-that aU the fa- 
mily were in bed,-that he observed him,-that he 
spoke to hinl,-and that Bergami explained it by say- 
ing he had gone, hearing his child cry, to see what ,vas 
the matter, and desired hin1 not to mention any thing 
about it. Sacchi negatives this, as far as a n1all speak- 
ing to so unusual a circumstance, which, if it had hap- 
pened, must have forcibly impressed his recollection, 
can do so. He denies it as strongly as a man can, by 
denying all recollection of any such particulars, al- 
though not for want of examination; for my learned 
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friend, the Solicitor-general, questions him over and 
oyor again, and he cannot get him to COllIe ,vi thin a 
mile of such a fact. 
'fhen cOlne ,ve to the disgraceful scenes, as the At- 
torney-general described them, at the Barona, ,,,,hich he 
said,-and if they had been as they ,vere represented 
to hinI, I doubt not he used a very fair expression,-he 
did not tell us what they were, but "they ,vere so dis- 
graceful, that it rather made that house deserve the 
Harne of a brothel, than of H, palace, or a place fit for 
the reception of her 
Iajesty, or any person of the least 
virtue' or delicacy." I-Iere there is a most entire failure 
of proof fronl all the ,vitnesses. 
Then ,ve arc told, that at Naples the attendants were 
shocked and surprised by the conduct of the Queell,- 
that in Sicily no doubt ,vas entertained by thenl, from 
,vhat they SêL'V of the falniliarities bet,veen the parties, 
that a crÏIllillal intercourse ,vas going on there. Not 
one of those attendants de
crihes that effect to have 
been produced upon their minds by what they sa,v. I 
shaH aftcr\vards come to ,vhat they did see; hut they 
do not tf'JI JOu this, though frequently urged and kindly 
prolnpted to do it. Then, as to the visiting ofthenohility, 
-that the (
ueen's society ,vas given up by the ladies of 
rank of her o,vn country, froin the llloment she left this 
country,-that they all fell éL,vay,-in short, that she ,vas 
treated abroad, I kno\v not fi"onl "That nIoti \ e, ,vith 

()nlctlting uf the SaTTH"'\ ahandonment \vith \vhich 
he 
\vas treated in this country,-I 'v oIl kno\v from ,vhat 
Inotivc. 1\1l thi
 is disproved hy the evidence. IIo\v 
canlC )HY learncd friend to forgpt th0 tact of that most 
respectable "'Olnan, I
ady Charlotte J
indsay, joining her 
at 
 aples, after her cOlltluct hall been obserycd by all the 
serYants; \vith" hich servants Lady Charlotte Lindsay's 
,,'aiting \\ Olnan naturally livctl on tcrms uf intinlacy, and 
het\Yl\Pll ,vhic-h f'cr'
{ulÌs and. hpl., 1 ha, e no idea that any 
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thing of that grave-like secrecy existed, ,vhich each of thenl 
has represented to have existed bet,veen themselves up to 
the time they came to the Cotton Garden depôt, and up t<? 
the moment that they conveyed from that depôt to your 
lordships' bar, the resources of their perjury. Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, Lord and Lady Glenbervie, 
irs. Fal- 
conet, and others, had no doubt sonle intercourse "rith 
those Neapolitan servants, either directly or through 
their o,vn attendants, all of whom are represented 
as having been perfectly astounded ,vith the impro- 
priety, nay, the indecency of the conduct of their royal 
mistress; and yet those noble and virtuous persons are 
proved to have joined her, some at Naples, some at 
Rome, some at Leghorn, and to have associated with 
her, in spite of all this open and avowed and ostenta- 
tious indecorum. 
But, even to a much later period, and in higher 
quarters, the Queen's company has been proved, by my 
learned friend's case, not to have been treated abroad 
,vith the neglect which it experienced here. She has 
been, in the first place, courteously received, even after 
her return from the long voyage, by the legitimate 
sovereign prince of Baden, a prince ,vith a very legi- 
timate origin, though ,vith a somewhat revolutionary 
accession to his territory. Equally ,veIl received ,vas 
she by the still nlore legitimate Bourbons at Palerlno ; 
but courted ,vas her society by the legitimate Stuarts of 
Sardinia, the heirs legitimate, as contra-distinguished 
from the heirs of liberty and of right, to thp throne of 
this realm,-theillegitiInate and ousted heirs I call then1; 
but the true legitinlates of the ,vorld, as some are dis- 
posed to tern1 then1, \vho do not hold that allegiance, 
at least \vho disguise that allegiance, to the house of 
BrUllS\vick, \\Thich, as good suhjects, ,ve all cherish. 
:K a), e\ en a prince \vho, J doubt not, \vill rank in point 
uf antiquity and f
unil'y, eV<?ll ltjg-her than the }eg-itinlate 
.. 
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Bourbons and legitimate Stuarts,-I mean his highness 
the Dey of 'funis, the paragon of )[oorish legitÏInacy,- 
received her )Iajesty as if she ,vas rcspected by all his 
lighter-coloured brethren in the other parts of the 
globe. And she was also received in the sanlC respect- 
ful manner by the representative of the I\.ing at Con- 
stantinople. So that ,vherever she has gone, she has 
TIlet ,vith respect fronl all ranks, and has associated 
,vith the only persons of authority and note whom she 
could have had as her vindicators. She was received 
by all those persons of authority and note, not only not 
as my learned friend expected to prove, but in the 
very reverse n1anner, and as fronl the evidence I have 
no\v descrihed her reception and her treatment. 
Suffer me no,v, my lords, to solicit your indulgence, 
,vhile I look a little more narrowly into the case 
,vhich ,vas thus opened, and thus partly not proved, 
partly disproved, hJ the Attorney-general. The first 
relnark ,vhich nlust strike anyone ,vho attends to 
this discussion, is one ,vhich pervades the ,vhole case, 
and is of no snlall importance. Is it not remark- 
abl
, that such a case, possessed as they are of such 
,vitnesscs, should ha ve been left so la1He and short 
as they IHust admit it to be left, ,vhcn contrasted ,vith 
their opening? '.Vas ever a cause of crinlÍnal con- 
vcr
atioll brought into court under such favourable 
auspices? 'Vho are Jour ,vitllesses? l'hc very t,,"o 
,vho, of all JHan and ,von1ankind, IHu
t kno" Il10
t 
of thi
 uffence, not only if it wcrp in the daily cour
e 
of heing- connnitted, hut if cOJnn1Ïttod at all,-I 
Il\Can, thp hody servants of tll(' t,vo parties, the valet of 
tho Inan, and the htùJ's 0\\'11 "raitiug luaiù. 'Vhy, in 
COllllllOll ca::; 'S, t1ICSC are the vcry \\'itIH's::;cs the counsel 
are palltillg to ha, c aud to hring- into court. FrOtH t1l(
 
form uf till' tlction, thc)' can harùh evcr 'cuture to 
hrin,g the JHan'S 
t.'l"vallt; hut if t111'Y ('an g"l't hold of 
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one by good fortune, they consider their case must be 
proved; and then the only question comes to be as to 
mitigation of damages, for as to the fact, no defendant 
,vould any longer hold out and resist. And if JOu 
believe any part of their case, it ,vas not from over 
caution of the parties; it was not from any great re- 
straint they in1posed on themselves; it ,vas not that, 
knowing they ,vere watched, they took care to give 
the world nothing to see; because, if you believe the 
evidence, they had flung off all regard to decorum, all 
trammels of restraint, all ordinary prudence, and had 
given up the reins to this guilty passion, as if they 
,vere still in the hey-day of youthful blood, and as if 
they ,vere justified by those ties \vhich render its indul- 
gence a virtue rather than a crime. Yet, with all this 
want of caution, all these exhibitions of want of circlun- 
spection, the man's serving man, and the lady's ,vaiting 
,voman have not been able to prove n10re than these 
meagre facts, which, it is pretended, make out the 
charge. When I said, however, there ,vas no caution 
or circumspection, I mis-stated the case. If you believe 
the evidence,-and it is the great circumstance of im- 
probability to which I solicit your attention,-if you 
believe the evidence, there was every caution used by 
the parties themselves, to insure discovery, ,vhich the 
wishes and ingenuity of their most malignant adversary 
could have devised to work their ruin and promote his 
o,vn designs. Observe how every part of the case is 
subject to this remark; and then I leave to your lord- 
ships confidently the inference that must arise fronl 
the observation. You will even find, that just in pro- 
portion as the different acts alleged are of a doubtful, 
or of a suspicious, or of an atrocious nature, in exactly 
the same proportion do the parties take especial care 
that there shall be good witncsses, and many of theIu, 
in order to proye it. It ,vould be a horrible case, if 
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such features did 110t belong to it; but such features 
've have here abundantly; and if the ,,
itnesses are to 
be believed, nu 1110rtal ever acted as thp Queen is 
rC'presentcrl to have donc. 'Valking arm in arn1 is a 
1110st light thing; it seldolll takes plac(1 except in the 
presence of ,vitnesses, and of those some speak 11108t 
accurately respecting it; but sitting together in an 
attituùe of fluniliar proxin1Îty, ,vhich is SOlllc,,,hat lcss 
equivocal, is proveù by scveral ,yitnesse
; and those 
\\rho state it to have been ùone by the aid of placing 
the arnlS round the neck, or behind the hack, and ,vhich 
accordingly rai
es it a step higher,- the \\.itncsses 
shc\v you that this happened \Vhell the doors ,vere open, 
in the height of the' sun, in a villa ,vherc hundreds of 
persons ,,'ere ,valking, and ,vhen the house and the 
grounds ,vere filled ,,,ith con1rnon ,vorkmcn. Several 

alutes ,,,ere given; and, as this stands still high
r in 
the scale, it appears that never ,vas a kiss to pass he- 
t\"cen these lovers, ,vithout especial pains being taken 
that a third person should be by to tell the story to 
those ,vho did not see the deed done. One \vitness is 
out of the room ,vhile llergami is about to take his 
dcparture on a journey froll1 the Quecn, while in Sicily. 
'fhcy ,vait until he conIes in, and then they kiss. 
'Vhen at 'ferracina, Bergéuni is going to laud; the 
,,,hole part)'. are on deck 
 the l>rincess and ]
crgami 
retire to ê1 cahin; but they patiputly ,vait till )rajoochi 
enters, and then the act i
 perpetratcd. Sitting on a 
gun or near the 111ast of the ship, on the knees of the 
par
unonr, is an act. :-;till hig-her in the scale of licen- 
tionsllc
s. It is only prov('(l 
calltily hy one \vitness; 
hut of that hereafter. {"arC' is takpn that it 
houlù be 
pcrpctrate<<l hefore elcyen persons. l
ut 
itting npon a 
gUll \vith the anns ent,villeJ, i
 Kueh an act as It.'ë1ves 
nothing to thp iUlt1g-1natioll, rx(' 'pt thp granting of thl 1 
)a
t t
y()ur- tht' full aCt'onlp]i
lllnent of thp purp(J:'\e
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of desire ;-this lnust be done in the presence of all 
the cre,v, of all the servants, and all the companions, 
both by day and in the evening. The parties might be 
alone at night,-then, of course, it is not done; but at 
all other times it is done before all the passengers and 
all the cre\v. 
But the case is not left here. As your lordships 
might easily suppose, with persons so wary against 
then1selves,-such firm and useful allies of their accusers, 
-such implacable enemies to then1selves,-indisputable 
proofs of the case against them are not wanting to 
prove the last favour in the presence of good witnesses; 
and accordingly, sleeping together is not only said to 
have taken place habitually, nightly in the presence of 
all the cOlnpany and all the passengers on board, but 
always, by land as ,veIl as by sea, did every body see it, 
that belonged to the party of pilgrin1s to J erusalen1. 
Nay, so far is this carried, that Bergami cannot retire 
into the anti-chamber ,vhere the Princess is to change 
her clothes, or for any other purpose, ,vithout special 
care being taken, that the trusty, silent, honest, unin- 
triguing S,viss waiting-n1aid shall be placed at the door 
of that anti-room, and told, " You wait here; \ve have 
occasion to retire for an hour or t\VO, and be naked 
together;" or at least she is at liberty to dra\\ what 
inferences she pleases froin the fact. 
But, my lords, I ,vish I could stop here. 
rhere are 
features of peculiar cnorn1ity in the other parts of this 
case; and in proportion as these disgusting scenes, 
are of a nature to annoy every onc, ho\vcver Ullcon- 
cerned in the case, \vho hears thelll; to disgust aud 
almost contaminate the 111ind of everyone ,vho is COl1- 
den1ned to listen to then1; in that proportion is especial 
care taken that they shaH not be done in a corner. 
l'he place for thel11 is not chosen in the hidden recesses 
of those rcceptacle
 of ahon1Îllatioll ,vith ,vhich the 
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continent abounùs, under the de based and vilified name 
of palaces; the place is not chosen in the hidden 
haunts which lust has degraded to its o,vn purposes, 
sonIC iðland ,vherc vice concealed itself frolll the public 
eye of ancient times; it is not in those palaces, in 
those Capreas of old, that the parties choose to cOlIlmit 
such abon1Ìnatiol1s; but they do it before \vitnesses, in 
the light of open day, ,vhen the sun is at the meridian. 
And that is not enough: the doing those deeds of 
unnatural sin in the public high-,vays is not enough; 
but they must have a courier of their 0'V11 to ,vitness 
theIn, \vithout the veil of anyone part of the furniture 
of a carriage, or of their own dress, to conceal from 
his eye their disgraceful situation! :i\Iy lords, I ask 
your lordships ,vhether vice ,vas ever kno,vn before so 
un,vary; ,,,hether folly ,vas ever kno,vn so extravagant; 
,vhether unthinking passion, even in the most youthful 
period, ,,,hen the passions s,vell high, and the hlood 
boils in the veins, ,vas ever kno\vn to act so thought- 
lessly, so recklessly, so Juaùly, as this case conI pels nle 
to fancy, as these shameless \vitnesscs pretend to repre- 
sent 1 And "Then you have put the f:'lcts to 
 our 
minds, let this cúnsideration dwell there, and let it 
operat(\ as a check, ".hen you come to exanlin('\ the 
evidence hy ,vhich th(' ca
e is supported. 
But all this is nothing. 'fheir kindness to the PHonlY 
-thpir faithfillne
s to the plot against thenlsl'h'cs- 
their detern1Ïnation to ',"ork their o\vn ruin-\\ ould he 
left short indeed, if it had gOIlC no further than this; 
for it ,,,ould th('n depend upon the good fortune uf their 
advprsary in getting holt} of the ,,
itllesses ; at ll'a"t it 
nlight hp llucstionahlp, \\'hethpl" th(' greater part of 
their precautions t()). their o,,'n destruction Illight not 
ha\ (' heen thro\vn a\vav. Therefore pverv OJlP of 
.. , eI 
these "itlll'SSeS, \\Tithuut 'U})' exception, is either (li
- 
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111Ïssed without a cause, for I say the causes are mere 
fiinlsiness personified, or is refused to be taken back, 
upon his earnest and humble solicitations, ,vhen there 
'vas eyery hunlan inducenlent to restore them to favour. 
Even this is not all. I\:no,ving what she had done ; 
recollecting her own contrivances; a,vare of all these 
cunning and elaborate devices towards her o,vn undo- 
ing; having before her eyes the picture of all those 
schenles to render detection inevitable and conceal- 
ment impossible; reflecting that she had given the last 
finishing stroke to this conspiracy of her o,vn, by turn- 
ing off these ,vitnesses causelessly, and putting thenl 
into the power of her enemy; kno,ving that that enenlY 
had taken advantage of her; kno,ving the witnesses 
,vere here to destroy her, and told that if she faced 
then1 she ,vas undone; and desired, and coulJseHcd, 
anò inlplored, again and again, to bethink her ,veIl bc- 
f(Jre she ran so enormous a risk: the Queen conles to 
:England, and is here, on this spot, and conti"onts those 
,vitnesses ,,,honl she had herself enabled to undo her. 
l\Ienaced ,vith degradation and divorce- kno,ving it 
,vas not an enlpty threat that ,vas held out-and seeing 
the denunciation ,vas about to be accomplished-up 
to this hour she refuses all endeavours to,vards a com- 
promise of her honour and her rights; she refuses a 
magnificent retreat and the opportunity of an unre- 
stJ"ained indulgence in all her crilninal propensities, and 
even a safeguard and protection fron1 the court of 
England, and a vindication of her honour frolll the t,vo 
Houses ofParlianlent. If: Iny lords, this is the conduct 
of guilt; if these are the lineaments by ,vhich vice is to 
be traced in the hlllllan fi"3JUe; if these are the sJnlp- 
tonlS of that ,vorst of all states, dereliction of principle 
carried to excess, ,,-hen it ahnost becoll1es a mental 
disease; then I have nlÏsread hunlan nature; then I 
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llave weakly and groundlessly COlne to IUY conclusion; 
for I have always understood that guilt \vas \var)T, and 
innocence alone inlprovidellt. 
Attend no\v, nlY lords, I beseech you, with these 
COlllments upon the general features of the case, to the 
sort of evidence by which all these miracles, thest-' self- 
contradictions, the::5e impossibilities, are attempted to be 
established. J should exhaust myself: beside fatiguing' 
your lordships, if 1 were to pause here and nIakc a fe\v 
of the cogent reInarks \vhich so readily offer them- 
selves, upon the connection of that part of the case 
\vhich I ha ye no\v gone through, with the part I am 
cOIning to. But there are one or t\VO points so lllate- 
rial, that I cannot on1Ït all Inention of them before I 
proceed further. I \"ill Inake this observation, that, if 
an ol'dillary case could not be proved by such evidence 
a
 ] anI no\v to conlnlcnt upon; if it ,vould require 
very different proof:,; in the nlost COInmon story; if there 
\vere eyen none of the Ì1nprobabilities \vhich 1 have 
shewn- a case such as that I have no\v described, ought 
to be proved by the ,nlost con yincing, the most pure, 
the nlost inlluaculate testiIllollY. 

ly lords, I do not intenù to assert, I have no inte- 
re
t in stating it, that a conspiracy has been forming 
against the QueèIl, by tho:se \vhu are the luanagers uf 
the presûnt proceeding. I 
ay not such 3 thing. I only 
\vill she\v Jour lordships, that if there had been such 

) lJleaSUre resortcd to; that if any persons had becn 
luinded to ruin hcr l\I

csty by such a dcvicp; they 
could not have takcn a bctter coursc, and proLahly 
thpy would not have taken a (lifierent cour
e, frolll that 
which 1 think the ca::5e of the prosecution pruves thenl 
already to have pursueJ. 111 any 
tlch òl'
ign, the first 
thing to hp looked to is thc agcnt!-" \"ho are to Blake 
attacks against the dOlllcstic pcace of an individual, 
and to pro<lucp pyidence of Jnisconduct ,,,hich JlPver 
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took place. "\Vho are those persons I aID fancying to 
exist, if their existence be conceivable,-,vho are those 
that they ,vould have recourse to, to make up a story 
against the victiln of their spiteful vengeance? First 
of all, they ,vould get the servants who have lived in 
the house. Without them, it is almost impossible to 
succeed: with them there is the most brilliant prospect 
of a triumphant result. Servants who have lived in 
the fan1Ïly "\Yere, in fact, all that could be desired. But, 
if those servants were foreigners ,vho ,vere to be ,vell- 
tutored in their part abroad, and had to deliver their 
story where they ,vere unknown, to be brought to a place 
whither they might never return all their days, and to 
speak before a tribuna] ,vho knew no more of theln 
than they cared for it; ,vhose threat they had no rea- 
son to dread, ,vhose good opinion they were utterly 
careless of; living temporarily in a country to ,yhich 
thev did not care two rushes whether they returned 

 
 
or not,' and indeed knew they never could return; 
those were the very identical persons such conspirators 
would have recourse to. But, there is a choice among 
foreigners. All foreigners are not made of the same 
materials; but, if anyone country under heaven is 
lllarked out more than all the rest as the Officina 
gentis for supplying such a race, I say that country is 
the country of Augustus, Clodius, and Borgia. I 
speak of its perfidies, ,vithout imputing them to the 
people at large; but there in all ages perfidy could be 
had for llloney, ,vhile there ,vas interest to be satisfied, 
or spite to be indulged. 
I grant that there are in Italy, as in every ,vhere 
else, most respectable individuals. I have myself the 
happiness of knowing n1any Italian gentlen1en in whosl-' 
hands I should think Iny life or my honour as safe as 
in the hands of your lordships. But I speak of those 
,yho have not been brought here, ,vhen I make this 
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fayourable admission. Those \",ho have been brought 
over and produced at Jour bar, are of a far other 
description :-" Sunt in illo numero multi boni, docti, 
pudentes, qui ad hoc judicium deducti non sunt : ll1ulti 
impudentes, illiterati, leves, quos, variis de causis, video 
concitatos. Verum tamen hoc dico de toto genere Græ- 
corunI; quibus jusjurandunl jocus est; testimonÌlnn 
Iud us; existimatio vestra tenebræ ; laus, merces, gratia, 
gratulatio proposita est omnis in impudenti mendacio." 
l\[y lords, persons of this latter description ,vere to be 
gotten by various n1eans, which the carelessness of the 
one party, \vhich the wealth and power of the sup- 
posed conspirators, placed ,vithin their reach. l\Ioney, 
accordingly, has been given, \vith a liberality unheard 
of in any other case, eyen of conspiracy; and ""here, 
by sonle Iuarvel, n10ney could not operate, po\ver has 
been called in to its aid. 
IIaving thus procured thcir agents; having thus in- 
trusted them; how ,vere they to he marshalled to 
compass the COß1mon design? Uniformity of stat0- 
Inent is above all things necessary in conspiracy. ... \c- 
cordingly, they are taken, one by one, and carefully 
eXêlluincd before one and the same person, assisted hy 
the saIne coa(ljutors and ovcn by the same clerks 
 thf'Y 
are nlovcd in bodies along the country, by even the 
same couriers; and those couriers arc not the ordinary 
rUIlllers of the l
oreign Office of a country ,vhich shall 
be nameless, who had SOIne connexion ,,,ith the spot, 
hut 
pecial messengers, ,vhose attention is dcvotl\d pe- 
culiarly to this dcpartIncnt. 
[any of the pPl"sons iu- 
tended to he used then1sclves as "yitnesses, are clnplo)"- 
('<1 a
 1110ssellgcrs 
 ,vhich keep
 the different \VitllCSSCS 
in the due recollection of their lcsson, and ha
 the ef- 
fect of encouraging the zeal of those \"itnesses, hy 
giving thenl an office, an interest, a concern in the plot 
that is going- on. Ohserv<,'1 then, ho\'" the drilling- 
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goes 91l, It is not done in a day, nor a \vec]", 
hardly in a Jear: but it extends oyer a long :;;pace of 
time; it is going on for Inonths and years. 'fhe Board 
is sitting at l\Iilan. 1 ' here they sit at the receipt 
of })erjury; there they carryon their operations, thenl- 
selves ignorant, no doubt, of its being perjury; but 
then, so long as it continues, so lnuch the lllore likely 
is the crop of gross peljury to be produced. The ,vit- 
nesses are paid for their evidence: the tale is propa- 
gated by the person receiving the money carrying it 
to his o,vn neighbourhood; and he becomes the parent 
of a thousand tales, to be equally paid as they deserve; 
and of which one is as false. as the other . You n1ark 
the care with which the operation is conducted; there 
is not a witness (I mean an Italian \vitness) brought to 
this country, ,vithout previously passing through the 

Iilan drill; because, if they had not passed through 
that preparatory discipline, there would be want of 
union and agreement; so that even the Juate of the 
polacca, Paturzo, who was. brought here to be ex- 
amined on the lnorning after his arrival, ,vas brought 
through 
Iilan, and passed his exan1Ïnation before the 
same persons \vho had taken the fornler examinations. 
.ð,. ye, and the captain too, who was examined by the 
Board, more than a year ago, is carried by the way of 
l\lilan, to have a conversation ""ith his old friends 
there, who the year before had examined him to the 
same story. Here, then, by these means recruited,- 
with this skill marshalled, \vith all this apparatus and 
preparation made ready to COlne .to the field where 
they are to act,-you have the witnesses safely landed 
in England; and in order that they may be removed 
from thence suddenly, all in a lnass, they are liying to- 
gether while here; then they are carried over to 
I Iollalld, and after\vards returned here; and finally 
deposited, a day or t\VO before their well-earned sus- 
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tenance anù \vell-earned 11loney require thenl tú appear 
before your lordships. They are 1l0\V kept together 
in masses; fornlerly they lived in separate rOOlllS; it ,vas 
necessary not to bring then1 together before; but those 
of feeble recollection it ,vas necessary after,vards to keep 
together, for the convenience of COll
tant 11lutual COll1- 
lllunication. 'fhere they ""ere, conl111unicating to each 
other their experiences, allinlated by the saIne feelings 
and hopes, prolnpted by the saIne motives to further the 
same COlnmon cause. But not only this; according to 
the parts of the story ,vhich they \vere to lllake out be- 
fore your lordships, they \vere put together. There are 
t\VO Pieùmontese: they ùid not associate together in this 
conluveruÙl1Jl, (for I kno,v of no other nalne by \vhich 
to denote the place they occupied,) but one of thelll 
kept cOß1pany \vith the mate and captain of the polacca, 
because he tells the same story ,vith themselves. It is 
needless to adù, that they are here cooped up in a 
state of confinement; here they are, "Tithout conln1uni- 
catillg ,vith any body but theln8el Yes, ignorant of every 
thing that i
 going on around theIn, and brought fronl 
that prison by these lueans, in order to tell to your 
lor(lships the stor)" \\rhich, by such 111eanS, has been got 
up alIlong then1. 

Iy lorùs, I fear I luay appear to ha '''e undervalucd 
the character of these Italians. Suffer IHe, then, to for- 
tify lllyself upon the subject, by saying, that I anI not 
the person "Tho has formed &uch an estiInate uf the lo,v- 
est orders of that country. Auù perhaps it nlay be 
SODle assistance to Jour lordships, possihlJ SOlne relief 
from the teditun of these COlnments on the character 
of the evidence in support uf the bill, if I carry you 
bacl\. to a forlner period of the hi:,tory uf this countr.}", 
and 1 shall take care not to choose (tIlY rcn10t(
 period, or 
l"esort tu circlllllstances very dissÌ1l1ilar fi"onl those ,vhich 
Inarl" the present day. Your lord
hips, I perceive, an- 
YOLo I. K 
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ticipate HIe. I naturally go back to the reign of IIellry 
''rIll., and the proceedings against Catharine of Arra- 
gon. And I shall sho\v your lordships in ,vhat ,yay we 
have a right to vie,v Italian testinlony, though proceed- 
ing from sources calculated to beget impressions very 
different from the statements of discarded servants. 
You \vill find in the records of that age, in Rymer's 
Collection, sonle curious docunlents with respect to 
the process of Henry VIII. The great object, as 
your lordships kno\v, ,vas, to procure and consult 
the opinions-the free, unbiassed opinions-of the 
Italian jurists, in favour of his divorce. RYluer gives 
us the opinions of the professors and doctors of se- 
veral of the Italian universities; and fronl thenl you 
,vill see that, by a strange coincidence, these Doeli 
gave their "free, unbiassed opinions," in nearly the 
same words. I shall select that of the most celebrated 
city of the \vhole, \vhich is known by the appellation 
of Bologna the Learned. The doctors there say, one and 
all, that in conIpliance with the request of the I(ing, they 
each separately, and unconnected \vith his fello\vs, had 
exanlined the ca
e; they had taken all the care ,vhich 
your lordships are taking on the present occasion; and 
then, having ,veIl weighed the matter, "Censcmus, judi- 
camus, dicinlus, constantissinle testanlur, et indubie affir- 
mamus," theJ' say, that having sifted the question, they 
are one and all of opinion, that Henry VIII. has a }Wight 
to divorce his queen. But it seenlS that, from the great 
similarity of the opinions of the doctors, and of the lan- 
guage in \vhich these ,vere expressed, there existed at 
that time luuch the same suspicion of a previous drill- 
ing, as appears to have prevailed in a certain other 
case lvhich I shall not now n1ention; and that to repel 
this suspicion, pretty nearly the saIne preeautions 
were used as in the other case. Indeed, by a singular 
coincidence, these ÐoclÙssil1zi ]Joelo'res of the sixteenth 
8 
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century, 'Yer
 directed to s,vear, \\.hich they nlig-ht do 
\vith a safe conscience, that they had ne,.er opened their 
1110uths to one another on the subject, in the same manner 
as the illiterati et Ùnpudentes of the present proceeding 
s\vore, that they had never talked to one another on 
the subject of ,vhat each had to s,veal". The doctors 
and divines of Italy s,yore on the holy gospel, "that 
they never had, directJJ or indirectly, conllnunicated 
their sentence, or any ,vord or thing concerning the 
salue, by sign, ,vord, deed, or hint, until a certain day;" 
\vhich "ras the day they all caIne to understand the 
lllatter. 
No,v, IllY lorùs, all this appeared prÙnafilcie, a \.erJ 
sound and bpecious case; as every security had been 
taken to guard against captioub objections; and ,vith 
that character it ,yould probably ha,.e passed do,vn to 
posteritJ, if there had been no such thing as a good 
historian and honest man, in the person of Bishop 
Burnet; and he, "rith his usual innocence, being a great 
advocate of IIarry '
III., in consequence of his exertions 
in bupport of the Reformation, tells the tale in the ,yay 
,yhich I an1 no,v going to state; still leaning to,vards 
that king, but undoubtedly letting out a litt1e that is 
rather against hinlself. IIarry first provided himself 
\vith an able agent; and it ,vas necessary that he should 
also be a learned one. I [e took one, then, to ,vhonl 
nlY learned friend, the Solicitor-general's eulogiulll on 
the head of the 
Iilan conln1Îssion, ,yould apply in SOlne 
of the ,vords; a luan of great probity.. anò singularly 
skilled in the la,vs of his country; and, by a still n10re 
curious coincidence, the nalne of IIarry's agent happen- 
ed to bp Cool\.e. " ] [e 'Vf.'nt up and d()\vn," 
ays Burnet, 
, procuring halld
; and he told them he ('ame to, that 
he desired they would ,vrite their con('lusions, accord- 
ing to lcaruing anù conscience," [as I hope has been 
donl' at 
Iilan,,] ",vithout any }'espect or favour, as the) 
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\vould' ans,ver it at the last day; and he protested,'
 
[just as I have heard SOlne other persons do,] "that he 
never gave nor promised any divine anything, till he 
had first freely written his mind;" and he says, that 
" what he then gave, was rather an honourable present 
than a reward;" a compensation, not a recompence, (to 
use the language of a right revel"end interpreter.)* 
These were the very ,vords used in that country at that 
time, as they have been recently in this. 
Then, \ve have a letter from this agent, as \vho knows 
two hundred years hence, there may not be letters from 

filan? There is extant a letter of Cooke's to Henry 
VII!., dated the 1st of July 1530, in which 4e says, "
Iy 
fidelity bindeth me to advantage your highness, that all 
Lutherans be utterly against your highness in this cause, 
and have told as much, ,vith their \vretched power, 
malice ,vithout reason or authority, as they could and 
might; but I doubt not," says he, "that all Christian 
universities," (Christian contradistinguished from Lu- 
theran!) "that all Christian ministers, if they be ,yell 
handled, "rill earnestly conclude ,vith your highness. 
Albeit, gracious lord," now con1es he to expound what 
he llleans by the well-handling of the Christian univer- 
sities; "albeit, gracious lord, if that I had in time been 
.sufficiently furnished with money; albeit, I have, beside 
this seal, procured unto your highness 110 subscrip- 
tions; yet, it had heen nothing, in cOlnparison of that 
that I might easily and ,vould have done. And herein 
1 inclose a bill specifying by ,vhom and to ,vhonl I di- 
rected 1ny said letters, in most humble ,vise beseeching 
your most royal clemency to ponder my true love and 
good endeavouring, and not suffer ll1e to be destitute 


· Bisbop l\Iarsh, being a great Germanic scholar, aided the Hou"e in ex.. 
plaining this distinction taken by some witnesses. 
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of money, to my undoing, and the utter loss of your 
most high causes here." No,,, this, n1Y lords, undoubt- 
edly is the out,vard history of the transaction; but we 
have only seen the accounts of Bishop Burnet and of 
the agent Cooke. IIappily, ho,vever, the Italian agent 
employed by IIenry 'TIll. one Peter à Ghinnuciis, the Vi- 
mercati of that day, left his papers behind him, and ,ve 
are furnished ,,,,ith the original tarift by which the va- 
lue of the opinions of these Italian doctors and divines 
,vas estimated. "Itenl, to a Servate friar, when he 
subscribed, one cro,vn; to a Jew, one cro,vn; to the 
doctor of the Servites, t,\"O crowns; to the obser\"ant 
friars, t,vo cro,vns; Itenl, to the prior of St. John's and 
St. Paul's, ,vho "Tote for the king's cause, fifteen 
cro,vns," the author ,vas better paid than the advocate, 
as often happens in better times. "Iteu1, given to John 

Iaira, for his expense of going to 
Iilan, and for re- 
,varding the doctors there, thirty cro,vns." There is a 
letter also from the bishop of 'V ore ester to Cooke, di- 
recting that he should not promise re\vards, "except to 
them that liveçl by then1, to the canollists ,vho did not 
use to give their opinions ,vithout a fee." The others 
he might get cheaper, those he lnust open his hand to; 
because, he 
ays, the canonists, the civilians, did not 
use to give an opinion ,vithout a fee. Bishop Burnet, 
,vith the native sÎInplicity and hone
ty of his character, 
sums up all this ,vith renlarking, that these Italian doc- 
tors 

 must have had very prostituted consciences, \vhen 
they could be hired so cheap. It is true that Cooke, in 
n1any of his letters, sa)'s, that if he had had lnoney 
enough, he could g-et the hands of all, the divines in 
Italy; for he found the greatest part of theIJ1 ,vere 
mercenarv." 
. 



[y lords, the descendants of those divines and doc- 
tors, 1 :un sOl.ry to say, ]ul\'e rather itnproved than 
harkc.;lid(lell f."Olll the virtue's of thpir anre'stors; and, 
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accordingly, I trust your lordships\vill pern1Ït nle to bring 
the tale do\vn to the present day, and to connect thp 
present proceeding,vith the divorce oflIarry the Eighth's 
tÏIne. 1 trust your lordships ,yill allow me to read to 
you the testimony, given in the year 17S:J2, of a native 
of Italy, of distinguished family, ,vho was employed in 
a diploluatic character, by an august individual, \vho 
'vas near being the victim of an Italian conspiracy: he 
published a letter, and it is evidence, I say, because it 
,vas published before the whole Italian nation in their 
o\vn tongue, and it states ,vhat Italian evidence is made 
of; and he addressed it, ,,,,ith his nalTIe, to the prime 
minister of the country, that n1Ïnister enjoying the high- 
est civil and military authority there, and being by de- 
scent a subject of the British cro\vn-I mean General 
Acton. " To the dishonour of human nature," says the 
,vriter, "there is nothing at Naples so notorious as the 
free and public sale of false evidence. Their ordinary 
tal.iff is three or four ducats, according to the necessi- 
ties of those ,vho sell, and the occasions of those \vho 
buy it. If; then, you would support a suit, alter a ,,?ill, 
or forge a hand-,vriting, you have only to cast a,vay 
relTIOrSe and open your purse, the shop of peljury is 
ever open." It poured in upon hiIn in a full tide: he 
made his appeal in such ,vords as I ha,?e no\v read: he 
and his royal master, \vho ,vas inlplicated in the charge, 
,vere acquitted hy such an appeal; and I no\v repeat 
it, when such evidence is brought to support charges 
as atrocious, as ruinous, and far more incredible in 
themselves, than that an Italian should have suborned 
an agent to injure a fello,v-creature. 

Iy lords, I have been dra,vn aside from the observa- 
tions I ,vas nlaking, generally, of the manner in which 
this case has been prepared. I pray your lordships to 
observe ho\v these \vitnesses all act after they come 
into court; anrl the first thing that must f;trike an oh- 
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server here, is the ,vay in ,vhich they lllend their evi- 
dence,-ho,y one improves upon the other after an 
interval of tilne,-and ho\v each improves, when re- 
quired, upon hinl
elf: I can only proceed, my lords, in 
dealing with this subject of conspiracy and false swear- 
ing, by sample: but I will take the one that first strikes 
me; and I think it ,viII effectually illustrate my pro- 
position. Your lordships must remember the manner 
in ,vhich my learned friend, the Attorney-general, open- 
ed the case of l\IahonIet, the dancer. Again, I take 
his o,vn ,yords: "A man of the most brutal and de- 
pl"aved habits, ,vho at the Vil1a d'Este exhibited the 
greatest indecencies at various times, in the presence 
of Her )Iajesty and Bergami,-exhibitions ,vhich are 
too disgusting to be more than alluded to,-the most 
indecent attempts to ÎInitate the sexual intercourse. 
'fhis person deservcs not the nanle of a man," said the 
Attorney-general. N o 'V, DlY lords, I take this instance, 
because it proves the proposition ,vhich I ,vas stating 
to Jour lordships, better, perhaps, than any other. All 
sho,y it, to a degree; hut this, best of all; because I 
have ShO"\Vll your lordships how'careful the Attorney- 
general i
 in opening the C
l
C, and ho,v strong his ex- 
prc
sions are; consequently, he felt the inlportance of 
this filct ; h0 \vas a,varc ho,,,," dalnagillg it "ould bf' tothe 
Queen; he kne\\p it \vas iUlportallt to state this, and he 
felt detcrnlÎlletl not to he disappointed 'v hen he had 
OIlCO and agaill failed,-he brought three ,vitnesses; 
and if one \vould not s\vear tbe first tillIe, he brought 
him again. Now, lllY lord
, if I shew the sJïnptonlS 
of mending and patching in one part of such a case, it 
op0ratcs as YO]UDICS ngainst the \\ hule of that case; 
if Jour lordship
 find it here, 
'ou IlJaJ guc:;
 it is not 
\\ allting c
s '\vht'rc. l
ut here it is BlOSt nlanifl'stI
" to 
he spell. Y uur lorclships plainly perceivcd ,vhat it ,,'a:-, 
that the
e witncsse
 ,,'pre intcudc(l and expcetc(l to sa.,.. 
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)? on no sooner heard the first question put,-
.ou no 
sooner heard the grossly leading questions ,yith ,vhich 
the Solicitor-general follo,ved it,-than JOu lnust have 
kno,vn it ,vas expected that an indecent act ,vould be 
s,yorn to,-that an exhibition ,,"'ould be s,vorn to of 
the Inost gross and indecent description; and one part 
of the evidence I can hardly recount to Jour lord- 
ships. N O,y see, my lords, ho,v the first witness s,vore ; 
this is their first and 111ain ,vitness, ,vho is brought to 
prove their "Thole case,-:
Iajocchi. He ,vill only al- 
low,-and this is the first stage in \vhich this deity of 
theirs is brought before your lordships,-he .will only 
allow it was a dance. "Did you observe any thing 
else 1" the usual ans,ver, "Non 'Jni 'l'icO'l'do ;" but "if 
there ,vas, 1 have not seen it," and "I do not kno,v." 
'Vas any thing done by l\Iahomet, upon that occasion, 
,vith any part of his dress 1" says the Solicitor-general, 
evidently speaking from ""hat he had,before hÍIn ,vritten 
do,,"'n; "He made use of the linen of his large panta- 
loons." "How did he use his tro,,"'sers ? Did he do any 
thing ,vith the linen of his pantaloons or tro,vsers ?"- 
" His trO'\V"8ers ,yere al\vays in the saIne state as usual." 
Here, then, ,vas a cOlnplete failure,- no shaclo,v of proof 
of those mysteries ,vhich this ,yitness ,vas expected to 
divulge. This "'as w'hen he "ras examined on the 
rruesday. On the Friday, ,yith the interval of t,,,"o 
days,-and your lorch,hips, for reasons best kno,,'n to 
yourseh'es, hut ,yhich must have been botton1ed in jus- 
tice guided by ,visdon1,-\visdom never more seen or 
better evidenced than in varying the course of conduct, 
and adapting to ne\v circun1stances the actions \ve per- 
form-,visdolTI "Thich ,viII not, if it be perfect in its 
kind, and absolute in its degree, ever sustain any loss 
by the deyiation-for this reason alone, in order that 
injustice 111ight not be (lone, (for ,vhat, in one case, 
may h<:, injurious to a def(?ndant, nlílY he rxprctcrl 
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lllaillly to as
ist a defendant in another)-your lord- 

hips, not ,vith a view to injure the Queen -Jour lord- 

hips, ,yith a vie,v to further, not to frustrate, the ends 
of justice,-allo\ved the evidence to be printed, \vhich 
afforded to the ,vitnesses if they ,vished it, Ineans to 
lnelld and ilnprove upon their testinlony. Your lord- 
ships allo,ved this, solely with the intention of gaining 
for the Queen that unanimous verdict, \vhich the coun- 
try has pronounced in her favolu", by looking at the 
case against her; your lordships, ho\vever, "Thatever 
might be your motive, did, in point of fact, aUo,,," all 
the evidence against her to be published frolll day to 
day. Accordingly, about t\VO days intervened bet\veen 

Iajocchi's evidence, and the evidence of Bil.ollo; dur- 
ing ,vhich tilHe, ßirollo had access to l\Iajocchi's de- 
position, as "Tell as to his person; and it is no little 
assistance, if ,ve haxe not only access to the ,,,Ítlless 
hut to his testin1ony; because he may forget ,vhat he 
has s,vorn, and it is sOll1ething that he hinlself: as ,yell 
a" tIle second, the follo,ving, the lnending, the patching 
\vitness, should see the story first told. Accordingly, 
,,,ith the f
lcility ,vhich this gave hin1, fOr'Yal
d Birollo 
conICS, after t\VO days interval, and ÏIllproYe
 upon the 
story; frolll a dance, and from the usual handling, or 
ordinary use of the tro\\Tsers, he first n1akcs,a rotulo or 
roll. Th(' "yitness then hpgins to hint at sonIC indecency; 
hut he dol's not JTIcntlon it. lIe starts and dra'Y
 back. 
I
or lllY part 1 cannot tell ,yhat he meant; and he r(\ally 
adds something-, \\Thieh 11(\ in his O'''"U ,yichcd inlagina- 
tion, Inight think indecent, hut he is forced to adJnit he 
ùoes not kno,,,, "That it Incant. But, on th0 ".,. cdl1psdav 
fo11o,ving, a third \\.itne
s COllIes, the second of th
 
patchcrs
 :111(1 hp finishes it altogpther. lIe ÍUlprOYCS 
CVPI1 upon Birollü 
 (11)(1 he tPll
 you, ill plain, do\vn- 
right tf'rnlS, that ,yhich J haxe :1 right to :-\ay is, 
l)(\eausp I ran ]H'OYf' it to hc
 fil]S(',-,vhich T hayp a 
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right 'to say, before proving it, is false; ùecause I 
know the same dance was witnessed by ,vives and 
daughters, as lllodest and pure as any of your lordships 
have the happiness of possessing-by ,vives and daugh- 
ters of your lordships in those countries. 
N o,v, another improvement, and mending, and patch- 
ing, suffer me, my lords, to advert to; for it runs through 
the ,vhole case. I do not even stop to ofter any comment 
upon the non ulÏ 'J"ico'rdo of 1\Iajocchi; nor on the extraor- 
dinary fact of that ans\ver being regularly dropped by 
the other ,vitnesses, as soon as the impression \vhich 
the repetition had made on the public mind ,vas fully 
understood; but I \vish to call your lordships' attention 
to the more important point of money. No sooner had 
Gargiuolo the captain, and Paturzo the mate of the 
polacca, proved that they \vere brought here by SUllIS so 
disproportioned to the 
ervice, by sunlS so infinitely be- 
yond even the most ample renluneration for their \york ; 
that they were bribed by sums such as Italians in their 
situation never dreamed of:-no sooner had this fact 
dropped out, than one and all of them are turned into 
disinterested ,vitnesses, not one of wh01n ever received 
a shilling by ,yay of cOll1pensation for \vhat they did. 
" Half-a-crown a day for the loss of nlY tilne, my travel- 
ling expences, and a fe\v stiyers to feed IllY fall1ily!" 
The expectation of his expenees being paid, began in 
the instance of the cook, I
irollo. lIe told you he had 
nothing at all but his trouble for conling here. " Do 
you expect nothing 1"-" I hope to go soon hOlne to 
find my nlaster." 1
he cook at first ,vas offered and 
refused Inoney. The others had nothing offered; De- 
nlont nothing! Sacchi nothing! though true, he, a 
courier, turns out to be a 1uan of large property, and 
says, "'-rhank God! I have ahvays been in easy cireulll- 
stances ;"-thank God! ,vith a pious gratitude truly edi- 
fying. 
\ 111311 ,,,ho lnust ha ,'e a. SCryallt of his u,' n
- 
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,,,ho had one in Englanù,-,vho must live here at the 
expense of four or five hundred pounds a Jear, which 
is equal to fourteen or fifteen hundred in Italy,-goes to 
be a courier, is angry at being turned off; and is 
anxious to return to that situation! I believe the 
captain and the nlate. They avo,ved that "'hat they 
had ,vas enornlOUS payment; and the other ,,,"itnesses, 
hearing of the effect of that confession, ha ve, one and 
all, denied having received anything, and ,,,"ould not even 
confess that they had any expectations for the future. 
The last of these general observations ,vith ,vhich I 
shall trouble your lordships, and ,vhich I o,vn I think 
your lordships nlust have been inlpatient I should come 
to, regards the great blanks among the ,vitllesses for 
the prosecution,- I lllean, the fe,vness of those ,vitnesses 
cOlllpared ,vith ,vhat their o,vn testinlony, and their 
o,vn stateluent that introduced it, sho,v your lordships 
the advocatcs of the Bill ought to have called. 1\Iy 
lords, I cOl
ure JOu to attend to this circunlstance, for 
it is a lnost inlportant point in the ,vhole of the case. 
1 say, that if [ had not another argulllcnt to urge, I 
should stand confidcntly upon this ground. If the case 
,,'cre as ordinary as it is cxtravagallt,-if it ,,,"ere as 
probable as it is loaded in eyery feature ,vith the gross- 
est improbabilities,- if it ,vere as llluch in the connllon 
cour
e of hurnan ev('uts, that such occurr(\Uces as thuse 
\"hich have hècn allcgcd should have happened, ciS it is 
the ycry reyerse,-I 
hould still stand confidentlv anrl 
tirnll.v upon that part of the case to "rhich I ha\
(' no,v 
happily arrived. I kno,v, IUY lords, that it is ho]d; I 
kno\\ that it is bold e\ycn to rashness, to f:iay so nluch 
of allY point bl\tore I have begun even to hiut at it ; but 
r fee] so perfÍ'etly, 
u intinultely ("ullvincl'd that in 
lleh 
it ca
e as th(' prpsent, the cirCUInstan('(' to \\rhieh I re- 
fer ought to he hlta] to the ]
il1 hrfor(' your 1ordships, 
that I eon
idl'l" 1n
Tself as ('\"PH aeting" prndrnt]
r, in ,le- 
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claring, by anticipation, ,,'hat I hold to be its char- 
acter. 

Iy lords, the Attorney-general told us, that there,vere 
rum ours at Naples pointing to reasons "Thy the Queen's 
ladies left her; it turned out, that instead of leaving her, 
one had joined her at 
 apIes, one had joined her at Leg- 
horn, and another at Genoa afterwards; but lny learned 
friend said, that one left her, and one or t,yO others 
stayed behind, and rUlllours ,vere not "ranting that 
their doing so ,vas o,ving to the in1propriety of her 
l\Iajesty's conduct. Runlours! 
Iy learned friend n1ay 
say, that these "Tere rum ours ,yhich he ,vas unable to 
prove. But if they ,vere run10urs ,vhich had any foun- 
dation whatever; if they ,vere such rumours as n1Y 
learned friend had a right to allude to, (even if he had 
a right to refer to rumour at all, ,,,hich I deny); if 
there ,vas a shadO'w. of foundation for those rumours; 
,vhy did he not call the obvious ,vitnesses to prove it ? 
Where ,vere those ladies, ,,,omen of high rank and ele- 
vated station in society, ,vell-kno,vl1 in their o,vn coun- 
try, loved, esteelned, and respected, as ,vomen upon 
whose character not a vestige of ilnputation has ever 
rested,- ,vomen of talents as ,veIl as character,-the 
very persons to have brought for,vard, if he had dared 
bring them for,vard-"Thy ,vcre all of thes(? kept back, 
each of ,vhonl formcd the very signal, and I had aln10st 
said extravagant, contrast to all the ,vitnesses, but t,,,o, 
,vhonl111Y learned friend did vcnture to call to Jour lord- 
ships' bar? "\Vhy \vere those noble ladies not produced 
to :rour lordships? 'Vhy had not your lordships, ,,,hy 
had not we, the benefit of having the case proved against 
us, in tho 11lanner in ,vhich any judge sitting at the Old 
Bailey ,,'oldd command, upon pain of an acquittal, any 
prosecutor to prove his charge again
t any ordinary felon ? 
Certainly th(?y ,vere in our en1ploY1nent; they ,vcre in 

0111e ,Yé1V connected ,vith (Þur interl!st; th('y rece] Yf'd 
. t 
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salaries frOlll the Queen, and n1Ïght be supposed to be 
alnicably disposed towards hor. )[y lords, is there in 
all that the shado\v of. a shade of a reason \vhy they 
should not have been adduced? I am not speaking 
in a civil action. I éUll not dealing \vith a plain- 
tiff's case, in a suit upon a bill of exchange for t\vel1ty 
pounds. I aln not even speaking in a case of misde- 
meanOUl", or a caSe of felony, or the highest crime 
knuwn in the la,,,", het\veen \vhich and the act alleged 
to have been cOllln1itted by my illustrious client it is 
difficult to dra\y even a technical distinction. But I 
stand here on a Bill of Pains and Penalties, \vhich your 
lordships are not bound to pass; \vhich JOu may give 
the go-by to; \vhich you are not bound to say aye or 
no to. Your lordship
 arc not sitting a
 cOlllmis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer to try a ca:-;e of high trea- 
son. Gracious God! is this a case in ,vhich the pro- 
secutor is to be allo,ved to bring for,varll half a case? 
Is this an occasion on ,vhich the prosecutor is to bp 
allo,ved to 
ay, "These \vitnesses I ,viII not call. True 
it is, they are the hest. True it is, that they arc re- 
spectable; and that thcy arc unimpeachable, no nlan 
('an deny. If they s\vcar against the Queen she is 
utterly undone. liut I 'v ill not call thenl. I ,vill 
leave thelll for JOu to call. They are not IllY "yitllesses, 
but your
. You 111ay call then1. They come froIll your 
vicinity. 'fhl'y arc not tenants of Cotton Garùeu, and 
thcref()re I dare not, ] ,vill not, produce thenl; but 
\vhen you call thcIn, "YP shall see ".hat they state; and 
if JOu do not call theln"-in the lléU1l0 of justice, ".hat? 
Say !-Say !-For shanlc, ill this tenlple-this highest 
tenlpll' of Justice, to Ita ye her Illost 
acred rules so pro- 
f
lned, that r (nn to 1)(. CUlldC1l1nl'd in the plenitude of 
proof: if guilt is; that I an} to he cundpJlIB('d, unless I 
run counter to the p)"('sunlption ".llich hear:'\ s,vay in an 
eourts of jllstiep, that I (Ull illlHwPBt until J :lIn proypd 
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guilty;' and that Iny case is to be considered as utterly 
ruined, unless I call IUY adversary's ,vitnesses !-Oh 
lllost monstrous !-most incredible !-l\Iy lords, my 
lords! if you nIean ever to she,v the face of those sYIn- 
bols by \yhich Justice is kno,vn to your country, \vithout 
making them stand an eternal condenlnation of your- 
selves, I call upon you instantly to disn1Ïss this case, 
and for this single reason; and I ,viII say not another 
,vord upon the subject. 
Having gone over the general features of this porten- 
tous case, I anI now to solicit the attention of your lord- 
ships, and I aln afraid at greater length than any thing 
could justify but the unparalleled inlportance of the oc- 
casion, to a consideration Inore in detail, of the evi- 
dence by \vhich it has been supported. And, in point 
of tÏ1ne, as indeed of ÏInportance, the first figm'e thåt 
,vas presented to your lordships in the group, must na- 
turally have arisen to your recollection the moment I 
announced my intention of touching upon the merits 
of the different \vitnesses,-I mean Theodore l\Ia- 
jocchi, of happy memory, ,vho will be long kno,vn 
in this country, and everywhere else, much after 
the manner in \vhich ancient sages have l'leached our 
day, whose names are lost in the celebrity of the 
little saying by ,vhich each is now distinguished by 
mankind, and in "Thich they ,vere kno,vn to have 
elnbodied the practical result of their o,vn experience 
and ,visùom; and, as long as those ,vords ,vhich he so 
often used in the practice of that art and skill \vhich 
he had acquired by long experience and much care,- 
as long as those words shall be kno,vn anlong men, the 
image of l\Iajocchi, without naming hiIu, ,vill arise to 
their remembrance. l\Iy lords, this person is a witness 
of great importance; he \vas the first called, and the 
latest exaulined; beginning with the case, continuing 
by it, and accompanying it thrQughout. His evidence 
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hnost extended over the ,,,hole of the period through 
which the case and the charge itself extends. If in- 
deed you believe hillI, he was only disnlissed, or 
rather retired fronl the Queen's service, and refused 
to be taken back, about the tinle when the transactions 
in the charge closed. lIe and Demont stand aloof from 
the rest of the ,vitnesses, and resemble each other in 
this particular, that they go through the ,vhole case. 
They are, indeed, the great ,vitnesses to prove it; the)'" 
are eluphatically the ,vitnesses for the Bill, the others 
being confirlnatory only of thenl; but, as "Tilling ,vit- 
nesses are ,vont to do,-as tho
e ,vho have received 
n1uch and been pron1ised n10re, nlay Le expected to 
do-they ,vere zealous on behalf of their employers, 
and did not stop short of the t,,,"o l11ain ,vitnesses, but 
they each carried the case a great deal further. This 
is, generally, ,vith a vic,v to their relative ÏInportance, 
the character of all the ,,,itnesses. 
N o,v, only let l11e entreat your lordships' attention, 
while I enter on this hranch of the subject a little more 
in detail. I have often heard it ren1arked, that the 
grcat prevailing feature of l\Iajocchi's evidence, - his 
,vant of recollectiol1,-signifies, in truth, but little; 
because a man 111ay forget,-nlenlorics differ. I grant 
that they do. :r.Icnlory differs, as ,veIl as honesty, in 
Inan. I do not deny that. But I think [ :shall suc- 
ceed in 
he,,,ing your lordships, that there is a sort of 
mcnlory ,,,hich is utterly inconsistent ,vith any degree of 
honesty in any man, "rhich [ can figure to DlyseU: But 
\vhy ùo I talk of htllCY? for I have only to recollect 
l\Iajocchi; and I kno,," cases, in ,vhich I defy the ,vit of 
luan to concei\'e strongpr or nlore palpable instances of 
fh]
c s,,,"caring, than luay be convC'yctl to th0 hearers 
and to the court in thp renlarkah]e "
ord
, " Non 111Ï 
ricordo,- J (10 not renleluhcr." [,,,ill not detain Jour 
lordships
 hy pointing out easps, ,,-here the answpr, '
l 
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do not reUleluber," \vould be innocent, ,vhere it luight be 
nleritorious, "There it lnight be confirnlatory of his evi- 
dence, and a support to his credit. Neither need I 
adduce cases ,vhere such an ans,ver ,yould be th(1 re- 
verse of this,-where it ,vould be destructive to his 
credit, and the utter delllolition of his testiulony. I,vill 
not quote any of those cases. I shall content nlJself 
with taking the evidence of l\Iajocchi as it stands; for 
if I had been lecturing on eyidence, I should have said, 
as the innocent forgetfulness is fan1Ïliar to every nlan, 
so is the guilty forgetfulness; and in giving an instance, 
I should just have found it all in :\Iajocchi's actual evi- 
dence. 
At once, then, to give your lordships proof positiye 
that this man is perjured,-proof ,vhich I shall she,v to 
be positive, from his mode of forgetting.-In the first 
place, I beg your lordships' attention to the ,yay in 
which this ,vitness swore hardily in chief: eke as har- 
dily in cross-examination, to the position of the rOOlns 
of her l\lajesty and Bergan1i. The great object of the 
Attorney-general, as she,vn by his opening, ,vas that for 
,vhich the previous concoction of this plan by these 
,vitnesses had prepared hiIn; nalnely, to prove the po- 
sition of the Queen's and Bergallli's rOOlns al"Tays to 
have been favourable to the conlmission of adultery, 
by she,ving that they ,vere near, and had a nlutuaJ 
cOlnmunication; ,vhereas, the rooms of all the rest of 
the suite ,vere distant and cut off; and the second part 
of that statenlent was just as essential as the first, to 
make it the foundation of an inference of guilt, \vhich 
it was meant to support. Accordingly, the first witness, 
,vho ,,?as to go over their ,yhole case, appears to have been 
better prepared on this point, than any ten that follo\\Ted; 
he she,ved nlore nlenlory ofinferences,-lllore forgetful- 
ness of details,-perfect recollection to attack the Queen, 
-utter forgetfulness to protect himself from the siftingof 
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a cross-exanIÌnation. "\Vhcre did th(1 Queen and Ber- 
ganli sleep ?"-

 IIer 
'Iajcsty slept in an apartInent 
near that of BergallIi." "'V erp those apartn1ents near 
or re1110te?" for it ,vas oftcn so good a thing to get 
then1 near and cOlllll1unicating ,vith cach other, that it 
,vas pressed again and again. 
",","here ,vere the re
t 
of the suite; ,vere they distant or near?" bays the Suli- 
citor-general. This ,vas at Naples; and this is a speci- 
nlen of the 1"e8t,- for more ,vas Iuade of that proxin1Ïty 
at Naples than any,vhere else,-H "Tere they near or 
distant ?" -" They ,vere apart." The ,,'ord in Italian 
,vas IOlllano, ,vhich ,vas interpreted "apart." I 1"e- 
luarked, ho,veyer, at the tÏIne, that it Incant "distant," 
and distant it Ineant, or it llleant nothing. lIere, then, 
the ,vitness had s'yorl1 distinctly, froIll his po::,itivp 
recollection, and had staked his credit on the truth of 
a t:'tct, and also of his recollection of it,-upon this 
fact, ,,'hether or not the Queen's rOOlll ,vas ncar ßcr- 
gan1Ì's, ,,'ith a comn1unication? But no less had he put 
his crc(lit upon this othcr branch of his stateu1ellt, 
essential to the first, in order to luake both cOlubillCd 
the founùation of a charge of criminal intercourse, 
" that the rest of the suitc were ludged apart and di
- 
tant." There is an end, then, of innocent forgetfulnes
, 
if, "yhen J come to ask ""here the rest slept, he either 
tells me, "I do not kno,,,,," or "I do not recollect ;" 
because hc had kno,vn and nlust have l.ccollcctcd, that 
,vhcn he prcsul11cd to say to lIlY learned fi"icllds, thcsp 
twu rooms '''ere alOll) of all the apartIncnts near aud 
conn('cted, that the others '\'ere di
tant anù apart; ,,,hCll 
he said that, he affirnll'd at unCe hi
 reculleetioll uf 
the proxinlÏty of thus(" rOOIUS and his recollcction of 
the renloteness of the othcr;:,. ] Ie s,,'or(' that tlt first 
, 
:11ul after'''ard
 :-;aid, "I kllO\\" not," or " L recollect not" 
and pCljur('(1 hÏIllself as plainly as if he had told YOU)" 
lor.dships one (lay that he sa,,, a per
on
 and the Hext 
YOL, T. L 
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said hp never sa\v him in his life; the one is not a more 
gross or diall1etrical contradiction than the other. Trace 
hinI, nlY lords, in his recollection and forgetfulness,- 
observe where he renlembers and \vhere he forgets,- 
and JOu ,viII find the same conclusion following you every- 
where, and forcing upon you the same conviction. I ,vill 
give one specilnen from the evidence itself, to shew 
your lordships he has no lack of Dlemory when it is to 
suit his purpose; ,vhen it is to prove a story ,vhere he 
has learned his lesson, and ,vhen he is examined in 
chief: 'Vhel1, in short, he kno\vs "\vho is dealing ,vith 
him, and is only anxious to carryon the attack, I ,viII 
she,v Jour lordships ,vhat his recollection is made of: 
You shall have a fair sample of his recollection here. 
I asked him, "Ha ve you ever seen the villa d'Este 
since the time JOu came back from the long voyage ?" 
He had been exan1Íned in chief upon this, and had 
stated distinctly, ,vith respect to the villa d'Este, the 
state of the rooms; and I wanted to shew the accm.acy 
of his recollection 011 those parts ,vhere he ,vas ,veIl 
drilled,-" IIave you ever seen the villa d'Este since 
the time you came back fronl the long voyage ?"-" I 
haye." " "T as the position of the rooms the sanIe as 
it had been before, ,vith respect to the Queen anù ßer- 
ganIi ?"-" They ,vere not in the same situation as be- 
fore." Then. the ,vitness gives a very minute particular 
of the alterations. A small corridor was on one sidp 
of thp Princess's room on her return. " 'Vas there a 
sitting room on the other side of it, not opposite, but 
on one of the other sides of it 1" N o,v attend, nlY 
lords, to the particularity,-" There ,vas a sll1all corri- 
dor, on the left of "Thich there ,vas a door that led 
into thE? room of the Princess, ,vhich was only locked; 
and then going a little farther on in the corridor, there 
,vas on the left hand a small room, and opposite to 
this Rmall room there ,vas another door ,vhich led into 
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the rOOl11 ,vhere they :-Juppetl in the e\ ening. 'fhere 
,vas this supping-room on the right, there was a door 
".hich led into Bergan1Ï's rOOln, and on the same right 
hand of the saIne room there ,vas a sInall alcove, ,vhere 
there ,vas the hed of Bartololueo Bergan1Ï." Again: 
" IIo\v n1allY doors ,vere there in the sll1all sitting-room 
where they supped?"-"I sa\vt\\TO doors open ahvays, but 
there ,vas a third stopped by a picture." "'Vhere did 
her royal highne
s's ß1aid sleep ?"-" On the other side, 
in another apartn1ent." N O\V, my lords, can any recol- 
lection be lnore Jninute, more accurate, lnore. perfect in 
every respect, than 
Iajocchi's l.ecollection is of all 
these minute details, which he thinks it subservient to 
his purpose to give distinctly, be they true or be they 
not? I do not deny them,-nlY case is, that much of 
\vhat is true is brought forward; but they graft false- 
hood on it. If an individual ""Tere to invent a story 
entirely; if he \vere to fornI it completely of falsehoods; 
the re
ult ".ould he his inevitable detection; but if he 
huild a structure of falsehood on the foundation of a 
little truth, he 11lay raise a talc which, ".ith a good deal 
of drillin
, lllay put an honest luan's life, or an illustri- 
ous l)rince

's reputation, in jpoparùy. If the \vhole 
eùifice, from tup to hottom, should be built 011 fiction, 
it is sure to fall; but if it he built on a nliÀture of 
facts, it luay put any honest Juan's life or reputation 
in jeopardy. N O\V, 1 only ,,,ish your lordships to COH- 
trast this accuracy of recollection upon this subject, and 
upon nlany other poillts,-a fe\v of \vhich 1 shall gh"e 
JOu spl'ciulcns oi;-\vith his not having the slightest 
recolJection of a. "hule up,," \vin o ' havillf)" been adùed to 
b b 
the Princes:-,'s viIln. Ill' recollects the fo\illaHest altera- 
tion of a hcd-roolll or a ùoor; hut he has not the 

lighte
t recollection of the thro,,'ing up :t nc,,,, \ving to 
th{) hou
c. 1'his Inen10ry of his at the least is a capri- 
cious memory. But I ,vill shew Jour lordships that it 
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is a di
honest one also. Of the saUH" nature is his eyi- 
dence, ,vhen any calculation of tiule is required. lIe 
observes the nlost trifling distinction of tÌ1ne \vhen it 
suits his purpose; and he recollects nothing of tilue 
when it is inconvenient for his object. In proof of 
this, I request )Tour lordships to refer again to the cele- 
brated scene at Naples. There this ,vitness remel11bers 
do,vn to minutes, the exact tinle ,vhich her 
[ajest) 
passes, upon t,vo occasions, in Bergami's rOOI11; upon 
the first occasion, she relnains froln ten to fifteen 
minutes; 911 the second, frOIll fifteen to eighteen lllÍ- 
nutes; that is to say, taking the l11ediuI11, sixteen-and- 
a-half minutes, true tinle. Upon another occasion, he 
tells you an affair lasted a quarter of an hour. Upon 
another occasion he fired a gun, and then altogether 
fifteen ll1inutes elapse,-a quarter of an hour there. 
He is equally accurate about three quarters of an hour 
in another instance; that is, at Genoa, ,vhich I have 
spoken of before. The other instance ,vas on the voy- 
age. All this fulness of memory-this cOlnplete accu- 
racy as to tinle-,vas in ans,ver to 111Y learned friend; 
all this ,vas in the examination in chief; all this ,vas 
thought by the \vitness essential to. his story; all this 
garnished the detail of which the story is nlade up, and 
gave it that appearance of accuracy ,vhich ,vas essen- 
tial to the \vitness's purpose. But ,yhell it ,vas nlY 
turn to question-\vhen I caIne to ask hun the tinle, 
and when the answer would be of use to the Queen; 
when it ,vas of use, not to the prosecution, but to 
the defence-see ho,y totally he is lost! Then he does 
not know ,vhether they travelled all night,-,vhe- 
ther they travelled for four hours or eight hours. In 
ans,ver to a question upon that subject, he says, "I 
had no watch, I do not know the length of time." K 0 
,vatch! Possi1Jly. And òo not kno,v the length of 
tiJue! V cry likely. ßut had you a "Tatch ,vhpn YOU 
". .. ... 
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a\V the Queen go into the roon1 of Bergan1Ï? Did you 
- accidentally kno\v the time ,,,,hen it suited Jour pur- 
pose to kno,v it to a luinute? "Thy kno,v the precise 
tinle so accurately OIl one occasion, and be so totally 
ignorant of it on another? lIe pleads the ,,'ant of a 
,vatch only ,vhen it ,vould suit the purpose of the de- 
fence, and bring out the truth; or, ,vhat comes to the 

aJne thing, ,vould conyict hinlself: ".ere he to know 
the tinle. 'Vith respect to the category of numbers, he 
cannot tell \"hcther there \\"ere t,vo or t,vo-and-t,venty 
sailors aboard the polacca. lIe cannot tell more \vith 
respect to place, that other category of his deposition. 
Althou
h he slept in the hold, he does not kno\v "here 
the others 
lept; he cannot tell where they "'ere by 
night or bv day; hl' kno\vs perhaps that they ,vere on 
deck in the day, but he cannot say \"here they were at 
night. In short, I ask your lordships, ,vhether a \vit- 
ness ,,,ith a lllore flexible and convenient 111enlory eyer 
appeared in a court of justice? 
llut this is not all, IllY lords. There is 1l1uch in the 
evidence of this nlan, in ,,,,hich the allsw'er, "I do not 
rccol1ect," 0)., "I do not hI10\V," cannut, by possibility, 
IJe t..ue, if the ans\vers given in the exan1Ïnation in chief 
1)(' true: as in the first instanco ,vhich I gave you at 
Naples. If th{\ luinuteness s\vorn to in his examination 
in chief" a" true, and f(Jl111derl in fact, it is inlpossible 
that he should have no recollection of the luatters to 
,vhich hp 'Yas cross-exanlÎncd. If it ,vas true that the 
rOOln
 and doors \vore as he ùescriheù then1, he could 
not, h
r possihility, know and rccu])cCl that fact, and Jet 
he ill total ignorance of tho other pal.ts of the hou
e. In 
the saUlO I1lanllPr, ,vhen 1 c
alnin{\ hinl r('
pecting 'fro 
I [u
hes, a hanker's clerk at ßl"i
tol, he kno\vs notl .. ... 
of th(' lI:unc-nothillg of his Ll.ing a hallkpr's clcr]
- 
n \\"(,l" knp"p a han hpr's (")prl
-has no r 'collection of hinl. 
Uut \\'I)(
n hp 
('l'
 that I ha\l' g'ot hol(1 of a ]pttpr of 
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his ,vhich he kne,y nothing about at that tilne, and which 
he perhaps forgot having cOlnn1itted hin1self by; the 
moment he sees that, and before I ask hÌ1n a single 
,vord to refresh his menl01"Y, JOu plainly see by his de- 
meanom- and the tone of his ans,ver, that he had never 
forgotten I\Ir. l-Iughes at all, and that he never had for- 
gotten his being a banker's clerk. ,
 Oh!" he says, ,
 I 
,vas in the habit of calling hin1 brother, it ,vas a joke on 
account of the falniliarity in lvhich ,ve ,yere." Thus it 
a ppears, that the falniliarity 111akes hin1 forget a man 
of that kind, although he says that fall1iliarity ,vas 
the ground of his calling him familiarly and habi- 
tually brother. It was manifest that l\Iajocchi ,vas 
not very well pleased to l'ecollect all that passed in that 
fitmily, he being a lnarricd nlan, and having made a 
proposal of marriagp to a female there, ,vhich he at- 
telnpted to laugh off: ,vith ,vhat success, I leave Jour 
lordships to judge. lIe was not willing to recollect the 
name, or trade, or connection ,vith that family, until 
he knew that all was kno,vn. 
But, my lords, before ,ve have done ,vith :àlajocchi, 
,ve have other instances of that extraordinary instru- 
ment, as it has been called, I 111ean, n1en10ry; ,ve have 
other instances of the caprices of "\\
hich it is suscepti- 
ble. Your lordships recollect the shuffling, prevari- 
cating answers he gave respecting the receipt of money- 
He first said, he had received money from Lord Sten-art 
to carry him to )Iilan. lIe after\vards, t\vice over, s\vorc 
he never received nl011cy at Vienna froln any person. 
Then con1CS the ans"
el" \\rhich I can only give in his o\vn 
words; for none other ,vill convey an adequate idea of 
his style. He says, "I remell1bcr to have received no 
money when I arrived at 
Iilan; I rcnlenlber I did 
not: 'non so ;' I do not kno,v; .. più no cite si ;' more 
no than yes; 'non mi ricordo;' I do not rCIneInher." 
Xow, my lords, I hayc a littlc guess ,,,hat 
ort of an 
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evidence this l\Iajocchi gave ,vhen he ,vas laying the 
foundation of that favour which he has since uninter- 
ruptedly enjoJed in the councils of our adversaries, 
I mean, the Attorney and Solicitor-general. \rhen, 
during his previous exan1ination, hp ,vas laJing these 
foundations, deep and ,vide, upon ,vhich his fortune 
,vas to be built, your lordships ,vill perceive, that he 
recollected a great deal ,vhich he is no,v ignorant 
of: Ln the opening specch of my learned friend 111uch 
,vas stated ,vhich this ,vitness ,vas expected to prove, 
and of ,vhich I have before given your lordships an 
instance or two, and ,,,,hich I ,,,,ill not repeat further 
than to relnind your lordships, that l\Iajocchi ,vas to 
have proved the kissing in the 1'00111 bet,veen that 
of the Princess and Bergalni at Naples. On the con- 
trary, the \vitness negatives it in the completest nIan- 
ner, by his saying it "'as only "\vhispering," and 
not kissing'. This single instance shews the \vholc cha- 
racter of this man's testÏ1nony; but I 'v ill remind your 
lordships of 011(\ 0)'" t,,,"o others, not so striking froIn the 
nature of then1, but just a
 fatal to the credit of the 
"ritness; because they all she 'v, that he had told one 

tory to the instructors of IllY learneù fricnds, a story 
recorded in the briefs frolll ,vhieh they put their ques- 
tiuns, and another story to yuur lordships. 'Vhen 
qucstionl.d here as to those points, h(1 'Ya
 
tagg('red 
for son1e reason, possibly fr01TI kno,ving the facts and 
ùocun1cnts \vhich I had got in my possession, hut morp 
probably ii-Olll having forgotten part of his story. 'Ihis 
is just one of the Illcans by ,,,hieh to detect a contrived 
plot. Such partial forgetfulncss is llluch more likel)' to 
tak
 place.. "'\vIH.'l"l\ the ,vholt' i
 an invention, than 'v here 
thprc is truth at th0 foundation of th0 tp
tilnon'y. So 
it is in this ca"e. l\[:
occhi recollect
 part of his testi- 
mony. ., Yes..'" is r 'ad v for the f}ue
tion: but parts of 
it hp doe
 not reeo1l0ct. For it i
 pprt('et1y p\ idpnt. th;tt 
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,vhat" a person has actually seen is more intensely iUl- 
pressed on his Inind and more firmly retained in his 
recollection, than \vhat he has invented and imagined. 
I am referring, my lords, to the Solicitor-general's ex- 
amination of l\Iaj occhi. He is asked, "Did you bring 
Bergami any broth 1"-" Often," is the answer. I-Ie 
then states, that hf1 was ordered to sleep in a 
cabinet adjoining Bergami's room, and that 'VhCll 
there, pretending to be asleep, the Princess passed 
through to the room of Berganli; and then he is 
asked, "After the Princess had entered the bed- 
room of Bergami, did you hear any conversation 1"- 
That \vould have been enough; it is not a leading ques- 
tion, but it would have been enough to make the \vit- 
ness recollect; but conversation ,vas not \vhat my 
learned friend \vas after; "Did you hear any conver- 
sation, OJ' any tltin.9 else." That ""as a broad hint. The 
man had said sOll1ething before, \vhich had been taken 
down, and ,vas in IllY learned friend's hand. N ow, there 
,vas something there ,vhich he had said before else- 
\vhere, and my learned friend ,vanted to get that out 
here. If it had been true, "Thy should not the man 
recollect it? But he forgot it. He forgot part of his 
o,vn invention; a situation to \vhich a certain class 
of men, that I shalll10t now ß1ention, are often ex- 
posed-a class \vhom the old proverb advises to have 
good memories. So my learned friend, skilfullyenough, 
said, "Did you hear any conversation, 0'1' any thing el8c, 
pass bet,veen then11" "Only SOlne \vhispers." No\v, 
do your lordships "rant to kno,v whether n1Y learned 
friend meant ,vhispering-I 
ay, No. I bay, I read as 
lnnch as if I sa,v the printed paper \vhich \vas in his 
hand.* 
Iy learned friend, the AttorneJ-general had 


'II: The Briefs of the Crown counsel were aU printed at a private press, beillg 
drawJI from the co]Jectioris of the 3Ii1an COUlmi
sjoJJ. 
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opened very differently; but, besides, fron1 the exalni- 
nation of the Solicitor-general, it is evident, that by his 
,,, s(J11Zcth iI',f) el"e," more than ,,
hispering ,vas expected 
to come out, had the ,vitlless taken the hint. [f 
Ia- 
jocchi had never before said, that sonlething nIorc 
than ,vhispering had passed bet,veen the parties, my 
learned friend ,vould have been satisfied. nut he pro- 
ceeds to ask hin1, "Do JOu recollect having heard or 
ohserved any thing ""hen the Princess "ras in Berganli's 
1.00lli tho second tinle {" -" "Tl1ispering conyersation," 
says he again. Another instance of the saIne sort 
occurs, and [ hope it ,,
ill not be thought too 111inut(' 
to go into it; for it is only in this ,va)" that con- 
spiracies are detected, that peljury is exposed, that 
,vickedlless is disappointed. l\Iy lords, there ,vas a story 
told about the Princess riding upon an ass. ".A.t Genoa, 
JOu sa,," her royal highness riding on an ass ?"-" Yes." 
There ,vas a great deal more in his former statement 
than he dared say no,v. "Did you, upon these occa- 
sions, lllake any observations as to any thing that pass- 
ed bet\\
een the Princess and Bergan1Í ?"_.... Yes." l\Iy 
learned friend thought he "ras quite secure there. It 
is not a thing- that happens every day to see a !)rillCeS& 
of "Tales riding" about on an ass. "State what passed 
at the tinle she ""as rirling on an ass 1"-" lIe took her 
round her "
aist to put her ul)on the as
." 
ly learned 
fi-i('ud thought he ,vas safe landed. ,,, 'Vhat else ?"- 
.... lIe held her"-A)'e, that ""ill do very ,yell; a great 
deal Illay be ùOlle ,vith the ,,"ord ,.. holding ;" a grcat 
ùeal depcnds on the tenurc-" lIe held her hand lest 
her royal highness 
houhl fall." Ah! that \,"on't ùo. 
jly learnc(1 friend is not :-;atisfied ,vith that. TlIdecJ, 
he Blust ha\'(\ lÞeen 
atisficdl'asily, if that h(\<1 content- 
e(l hinl. l
ut, ha "ing- sonlpthing- in his hand ,,"hich thl\ 
\vitne
s ha<l s\\'orn to h 'f(H. '-convinced it )nu
t b(\ 
hroug-ht to his recollection again-not l\.llo\"iug- he ,vas 
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trying to do a very difficult thing, nanlely to luake a 
false s,vearer recollect his fiction, but, trying, as he 
thought, to 111ake a true man_recollect ,vhat he had ac- 
tually seen, n1Y learned friend proceeded-" Did JOu 
make any other observation ?"-" I have made no 
other observation; they spoke; they discoursed." The 
failure of 111Y learned friend was thus c01l1plete. And 
there are a nun1ber of anecdotes of the sa1l1e sort-the 
breakfast at the Benedictine conyent, and other things, 
,vhich ,vere equally inyentiolls, ,yith this difference, 
that, as always happens to 111en engaged in such a vile 
concern, they forget parts that are just as specific and 
clear as the parts they recollect; and ,vhich, if they 
had been true, they ,vould have recollected just as 
,veIl. 
I 111ight ren1Ìnd your lordships, upon this head of 
l\Iajocchi's evidence, of the incredible nature of his story 
respecting .\vhat took place at Naples. lIe \vould have 
you to believe, that having free access to the bed-roolTI 
of Bergallli, through other rOOlllS in ,yhich no per- 
sons slept, \vhich free access, he ,vas compelled, after 
repeated prevarications, much equivocal s,vearing, and 
several positive denials, at lent,rth to adn1Ït, after a vcry 
pressing exalllination,-that having this secret, easy, 
safe access to that place of guilt, the bed-room of Ber- 
gami, the PI"incess preferred the other ,vay, through 
the rOOlll ,vhere she kne,v :àlajocchi slept, ,vhere she 
sa,v that he slept in a bed \vithout curtains, in a rOOlll 
so small that she could not go through it ,vithout 
almost touching his bed,-in a I.OOll too in which 
there ,vas a fire to give light, and shc\v her passing 
through it. But, ,vhat is the most monstrous thing 
of all, he tells you that Her l\Iajesty, in order to Inake 
her detection inevitable, as she passed through the 
room, went to the bed and looked hinl in the faec, tn 
ascprtain ,vhethcr or not he ,yas élslepp! N O\V, this 
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tory defeats itself, and discredits the teller. You 
cannot believe it; no! it carries its O'YU refutation 
along ,vith it. "That, lIlY lords! arp JOu to suppose 
that Her 1\Iajesty voluntarily passed through a 1"OOln 
,vhere she must have been seen if the person ,vas 
a,vake, ,vhen she kne"T she lnight have gone another 
,vaJ, "There she could not possibly have been seen? She 
klle"r, that )Iajocchi slept in that l.oom,-
he kne,v the 
disposition of his bed,-she kne,v that there ,vas a 
fire kept in the rooul-knowing all this, she volun- 
tarily passed through it, stopping in her ,yay to look 
th
 ,vitness straight in the face, and nlake her detec- 
tion certain if he chanced to be awake! l\Iy lords, 
I say that this is a plain invention, an invention natural 
enough to conle into the head of a person who lives in 
a country ,vhere nightly robberies are c0l111nitted. ] 
,vill not :-.ay that this witness is a person ,,,ho had kno,vn 
Inore nearly that offence, and the precautions- taken by 
those ,vho commit it; but he" at least, ,vas surrounded 
by adepts in the art, and \ve generally find in stories of 
robbers, that identical particular inserted. l'he rob- 
ber COlnes to the bed of the lady and looks ,vith a 
candle near her face, to ascertain ,,'hether she is 
asleep. r f she is asleep, it is all ,YC 11 and 
afe; but if 
she is a,vake, and Inight give the alarnl, he does not 
care about the alarnl, and coolly retircs. It is yery 
\vise and prudent ill the robber to take this prccaution, 
to ,vbich he aùds that of a (lark-Iantcru. nut, for a 
person ,vho is going to cOllllnit adultery in the lle
t 
rOunl" ,vhosc fiH
e is as "ell l"IlO\\?n to the Ulan ill hed 
a
 any f
lCl' that can h(\ shewn, to go up to his hpd-side 
,vith a C31Hllp, anù not a dark lantern, in or(1er to dis- 
eover \\'hpthcr he is asll'cp or Ilot, is a proceeding alto- 
gether iller \(li1>le. -To what ,,'oult1 not the si1l1ple fhct 
of IIer l\Iajestv having' hecn 
ecn in that roon1, under 
:-'lu"h cirCUHlstal1l'{,
, hën e l'XPO:-'l'( 1 her? 'V ouId not the' 
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fact of being detected looking in the face of 1\Iajocchi, 
have of itself condenlned her? 'fhe tale is 1110St nlon- 
strous and incredible. But it is providentially and 
J110st happily ordained, for the detection of guilt, and 
the justification of innocence, that such inventions are 
often thoughtlessly devised and carelessly put together; 
and, in this instance there has been but little caution 
used in putting together the materials, ,vhich have Leen 
very thoughtlessly cast. 
N o,v, my lords, I wish, before I close IllY observations 
on these stories, that I might recall to your lordships' 
attention ,vhat this ,vitness has said on another point. 
lIe told you, that Bergan1Ï began to dine at the table 
of the Princess at Genoa, "Then it is notorious that he 
did not begin to dine ,vith her until SOlne nlonths after- 
,vards. I Illight recall to your lordships' attention that, 
in speaking of the night-scene at Genoa, he does not 
recollect Vinescati, the courier, arriving: he even says, 
as the thing is 11luch n1Ïxed up ,vith fiction, he had for- 
gotten it, and he did not relllember his arrival at all. 
,,, Do you remember at any time of the night, knocking 
at the door of Berganli's bed-roonl, and endeayouring 
to ,vake hinl ?"-" I do renlenlber." " Upon ,vhat oc- 
casion ,vas that? For ,vhat purpose?" -" It ,vas in the 
night \vhen Vinescati canle, and I ,vent to knock." 
Thcn, recollecting the contradiction, he 
aid, it "ras not 
the night Vinescati arrived, but the night thieves got 
into the house; and then he drops the courier alto- 
gether. 
But I come to ,vhat happened late in the day. Your 
lordships recollcct the account this "ritness gave of his 
leaving the service of her )Iê
csty, an account ,vhich 
contains as n1uch gross and deliberate falsehood as 
ever polluted the ,valls of a court of justice. ..And 
allo\v llle here, IllY lords, to ObSel'TC, that ,vherc JOU 
see one nlatcl..ial part of a pcrson's evidence grossly 
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and palpably false, it dispenses ,vith the necessity of 
going 1110re into detail, and relieves us fron1 the neces- 

ity of proving hinl a peljurer throughout; the ,vhole 
of his evidence is Jiscredited; nothing that falls front 
the lips of a peljurcd lllan ought to be entertained; all 
Inu
t be rejected; nIY lords, in giving you an account of 
his quitting the service of the l>rincess, the ,vitness 
thought it llecessary, in order to raise his character, I 
suppose, to flourish about the cause of his leaving IIer 
Royal IIighness. He denied that he had heen dismis
ed 
by her. lIe said that he left the service, because he 
did not like the bad peoph:\ hy ,,,,honl she ,vas sur- 
rounded. This he 
aid, for the double purpose of raising 
his O'Yll credit, and dehasing the Queen's, and vilifJing 
the society by ,vhich she ,vas surrounded. But, IllY 
lords, this story is false; and I ,,,ill sho\v the falsehood 
frOlll his o"yn 11l0lIth. "Thcn a question \\yas put to hilll, 
" Did JOu apply to be taken back?" ,,,hat ,vas his all- 
s\ver? "I do not recollect." IIere, IHY lords, JOu see 
how he defends and protect
 hinlself; for if he had au- 
s,vered, No, h(' kne\v \ve IHight have called a \\yitneßs 
,vho \\rould have cOllvicted hinl at once. lIe "ras then 
asked, " Did you ever apply to Schiavilli to 111ake inte- 
}.est for Jour being taken back?" lIe éUlS\VerS, h Once 
I did." No"r, a IHall nlight have recollected that, after 
being tuld, and might innocently have forgotten ill au- 
s,ver to the first question; but then lH\ would nut haxe 
iUIlllcdiatcly recollected all the circUlllstancés; for, the 
InOlllent that string "yas touched, his recollection ,va
 
entire, his forgetfulnes
 quitted hinl, and he told u
 
thc\\rhole history of the transaction; and a vcry luate- 
rial thing it i
 for Jour lord:=;hip:=; to attend to. I[c 
said, ,,': es, yes," F:Ji, si, '''as his c:\pre

ion; Lut it 
"Fa.., in a 
(Jrt of jOk0, "I 11l
l(le the application ill 
joke." l'hat l11ay he SO; hut if he did not I1lal\.c it 
iu joke', hp has prl:i llred hiulsplf 
 if ht' did luakt' t hi
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application in joke, to \vhat follo\,"s he lllUst havp au- 
s,ycred, No. " Did JOu, or did JOu not Inake repeated 
applications to I-lieroninlus also to be taken back into 
her ROJal IIighness's service?" This could not be all a 
joke; you could not have joked ,vith several persons 
on the sanIe string. "lVon 17zi ')'ico'rdo," "this I do 
not remember." N O\V., I say, IllY lords, that either 
this last" Non 'JJli 'rico')"do" is gross and ,vilfnl peljurJ, 
or the first story is gross and \vilful perjury, that he left 
the Queen from his horror of the bad people by \VhOnl 
she was surrounded, and that he made his application to 
Schiavini in pure joke. There is no ,yay out of this 
dilemma. The two stories are utterly inconsistent. But 
your lordships recollect the ,yay in \vhich he told JOu 
that he never \vished to go back to the service. It ,vas 
done with some flourish and figure. He said \vith some 
indignation, "Ratherthan go to serve her Royal Highness, 
on account of the persons that are about her, I will go 
and eat grass." I ask your lordships, is that the saying 
of a true or a false man, \vhen he pretends that he 
,vollld rather eat grass than go back to a house, \vhere 
he nlade one application ,vhich he pretends to have 
been a joke, and afterwards \vill not s\vear he did not 
lnake several applications to get back to the sanle bad 
house? 1\1 y lords, here, I say, 1S developed the ,vholp 
mystery of 
Iajocchi and his non 'JJzi rico')"do. l"his 
was his protection and his shelter. I say that J"ank 
falsehood appears on the face of this part of the evi- 
dence, take it the one "\\Tay or the other; and I care 
not \vhich of the t\VO branches of the alternative is 
adopted. 
I now ,vish to call the attention of your lordships, 
for a moment, to the next witnesses; but it shall onlJ 
be for a mOlnent; because I have already anticipat- 
ed, in great part, \vhat I had to say of them; I n1ean 
those well-paid s\vearers, the captain and the mate of 
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the polacca. First, as to the In ate, there is 
olnething 
in the delneanour of a \yitnes
 l110re consonant to a 
candid and a true story, than the pertness \",ith \vhich 
that person ans,vered se,yeral questions; and all those 
\"ho have been accustonled to see \vitnesses in a COlut 
of justice know, that those \vho are stating falsehoods 
are extremely apt to give flippant and inlpertinent an- 
s\vers. The luate of the polacca is precisely a \vitness 
of this kind. Upon beiug asked, " 'Y" as the -little gun 
you spoke o:f, upon the deck?" he ans,vers, "On the 
deck; \VO could not carl"y it in our pocket." I only 
lllention this, because lllY learned fl'iend the Solicitol"- 
general has said, that he is a \\Titness of great credit. 
Again, ,,-hen asked, " lIow did JOu travel frolll N aple
 
to J\iilan?" he ans,vers, " In a carriage; I could not go 
on foot." I only state this to remind Jour lordships of 
the lnanner of the \\Titness, \"hich I should not do, if he 
had not been said to be a \vitness of the most perfectly 
correct ùenleanour on the present occasion. But I pro- 
ceed to the substance of his evidcnce: I \"ill venture to 

ay, that a hetter paid \vitness, a bettcr paid Italian, 
for any \york ur labour, has Hevcr ) et COlne to your 
kno\vledg(a. I [e is paid at the ratr of L.2000 sterling 
a-year; he ,vas the mate in that voyage of a trading 
vessel in the 
Iediterranean, and he is IlO\V the fourth part 
o,vner of a vessel upon his o,vn account. So that to 
give hinl a SUDl in proportion to \yhat he luakes \\ hen 
at homo-to Inakc it a cOlnpeJlsatioll instead of a J"e- 
,yard , accordino' to the llio'ht !{evercnù Prelate's learned 
o 0 
interpretation-that vC

l'1 nllIst {'arn J.J.80ÛO a-Jcar; 
\vhich is S01l1c\\yhat ahov.' an incolne uf froIn sixteen to 
eighteen thousand pounds in thi
 country. There is not 
a ship-o\\ ner in all )Il'

ina, that lnal'\.ps half the llloncy 
hy all the ships he has of his O\Vll prop '1" goo(ls and chat- 
tflls. fn that country, a luan of t\\ 0 or three or four 
hundred pOllnd
 a-
 ear is a rich nlan. I.'iftcCll hundred 
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pounds a-year iß a property possessed by none, except 
the great nobilit
... Clear profits of L.8000 a-) ear there! 
Their nalnes ,,,,ould resound over all Italy as the rich of 
the earth; and not a lnan of consequence could have 
gOl
e frolll this country to that, ,vho \vould not have tried 
to procure letters of recollullendation to then1. The 
Cobbler of l\Iessina has lived in history; but in his 
tilue he' "yas not so "yell kno,vn as these t,,,o paltry 
shippers \vould be, if, instead of dealing out the instru- 
l11ent he did, these nlen kept their palaces and spent 
their four thousand a-year. And this is his story; and 
if he does not mean so llIuch as this, so llluch the bet- 
ter in another ,vay; for then is he ,vholly peljured. 
J\Iy lords, the captain of the vessel, as n1Ïght be ex- 
pected, is paid at a llluch highel' rate than the nlate. 
He is paid L.2,400 a-year; he is fed, lodged, and nlain- 
tained; every expense is defrayed, and this put into his 
pocket, and not for the loss of any profits. I have 
hitherto been considering it as a cOInpensation for the 
loss of his profits. But his ship is not here; to use the 
mate's o\vn 1110de of speech, he did not bring it here in 
his pocket; though the o\vner conles to England, the 
ship is enlployed in the :àIediterranean, and earning her 
freight; and he is paid this, though he attenlpts to 
deny it,-he is paid this as a recompense and not as a 
cOlnpensation. The same argunlent then applies to the 
captain as to the mate, but in a greater degree, and 
I shall not go through it. But, it appears there 
,vas a cause of quarrel bet,veen the captain and thp 
Princess of 'Vales. He tells you, ,yith SOlllC nairete, 
that ,,,,hat he had for hilllself, his lllate, and the 
other t,vel1ty nlen of his cre,v, and for all his trouble, 
was a sum considerably less, about a fourth part less, 
than he l"eceives now, for conling over to s\vear in this 
business against his ancient freighter. But your lord- 
ships recollect ,vhat he added to that. lIe said, "'Vhen 
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,ve take on IJoarù rOJaI personages, ,ye trust luorc to 
the uncertain than to the cert:lin profits." 'fhis i:s a great 
truth, ,veIl kno\\'n to lllany present, that sOlnething 
certain is often stipulated for, but that something lllore 
is often given by ,vay of honorary and voluntary conl- 
pensation. Then, my lords, I only stop here for one 
11lonlent, to ren1Ïnù your lordships, that according to 
this, his expeetation is not lilnited tu \vhat he gets, 
nanlely, J
.:2,4(JO a-year, for cOllling here to b\Vear against 
the Queen; but he says he has been elnployed by a 
royal person; and he tells your lordships that the 
ascertained compensation bore no proportion to the 
voluntary re\\?arù \\Thich he expected frolH her 
Iajesty. 
IIo\\? luuch less thcn has he a right to lin1Ït the bount) 
of her illustrious hushand, or of the servants of llis 
l\Iajesty, ,vho have hrought hinl here, if he berves thenl 
f:"1ithfnll
T, if the case in his hands COlnes safe through, 
and if no acciùent happens! If he 
houlù succeeù in all 
this, hp \voulù then get \vhat ,vould luake a lncre joke 
of the L.2,400 a-year; though that ,,'oulù be infinitely 
greater than allY Rhipper ever earned hy the clnploJ- 
n1cnt of his" essel in th.-. :ì\Iediterrancal1 Sea. 
nut illdppendcnt of the hope of rc,varù, there is 
another illduCCl11Cllt operating on the luillÙ of this 
,vitllcss frolll another quarter. Is there no spite 
to grati
r ? The \vhole of his testllllOllY, IllY lorùs, is 
hottoIlleù 011 reycngc. 1 have a right to 
ay this, be- 
cause hc has told )l1e 
u hiu):-,c1f: lIe has distincth? 
& 
ß\vorn that h0 had a <<{uarrcl \vith Bergauli, the Quccn's 
("hanlhcrlain
 ,,,hose husille
s it \\'as to pay hi])} th.- 
11lOIlCY; and that he cOIHplaiued to his 0\\ n aluhassaùor, 
that ßcrgéulli had kept hael frolli hinl L.1,:JO(J ,yhich 
hp clainlP(l. \Vhat hapP<<'Tled then? H I have Illéule 

Oln(' a pplieation, :-,Oll1e ùClualld. \rhpll I ("allle hpr(' 
last Jcal\ I gave a I1lcIHorial to IllY :tlubas"ador, Count 
de Ludolph, and I statC'd, that as I 1)(.'lievpù lnyself to 
\OL. l. 
[ 
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havc .served 
he British gOyerlnnent, bccause I had had 
the honour of bearing the English flag, I expected. the 
present ,yl1Ìch I had not received; and on account of 
this n1en10rial ,vhich I gave to Count de Ludolph, the 
English government have kno,vn IDe to be Vincenzo 
Gargiuolo of Naples." No,,", I mention it as a circum- 
stance ,vhich Illay strike different n1Ïnds in different 
ways, but as not ÌInn1ateriai in any vie,v of this case, 
that the only kllo"rledge the prosecutor of this case 
has of this witness is, his having n1ade a con1plaint 
against the Queen and her chalnberlain, for not paying 
hin1 L.1,300 ,vhich he said they o,yed hin1. He added, 
that he had been ad vised to go to London to see after 
that sum of llloney. I "Tarrant you, 11lY lords, he does 
not think he is less likely to see his ,yay clearly to,vards 
the success of his clain1, in consequence of the evidence 
,vhich he has giyen at your lordships' bar. 

Iy lords, there are other Inatters in the evidence of 
these t,YO 111e11 "rhich deserve the attention of your lord- 
ships. I think that a Princess of"r ales on board a vessel, 
sitting upon a gun, with her arms inter,vined ,,,ith those 
of her menial servant, and son1etÏ1nes kissing that 
er- 
yant, is a circumstance not of such ordinary occurrence 
in the 1\Iediterrallean, as to 11lake it likely that the 
captain or 11late ,vould forget the 1110st inlportant par- 
ticulars of it. Yet they do forget, or at least they 
differ,-for I ,,,ill not allow they forget-they differ 
most materially in their history of this strange n1atter- 
far more, I will venture to say, than they ,yould differ 
about the particulars of any ordinary occurrence that 
really happened. The 11late says, that the Queen anù 
Bergalni ,vere sitting on a gun, and that they ,vere sup- 
porting each other. In the sanle page, he says after- 
wards, they ,vere sitting near the main-mast, the Prin- 
cess sitting on Bergami's lap. N O'Y, the difference 
bet,yeen sitting on a gUll and near the l11ainn1ast 11lay 
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strike Jour lorù
hips a
 nut iUlportallt. 1 
tate it, 
because the lllate considers it of ÎIllportance; there- 
fore, I conceive hc has SOlne Inoti vcs for particular- 
izing it; he lllcans to say, I place my accuracy on 
these details, ,vhich 1 give at IllY peril. Accorù- 
ingly hc says, that "Then he sa\v the Queen on ller- 
gan1Î's knees, it ,vas not on a gun, but 011 a bench 
near the luain-lnast; and not one ,yord about kissing 
do I see in the lnate's eviùence. lIe forgets the 11108t 
ÌInportant part of the ,vhole; for ,vhich reason, your 
lordshil'
 ,vill conclude ,vith IDe, [think, that he ùoes 
not cOllfirlll the captain. The captain S\\Tears differ- 
ently. lIe says, "I have seen Bergan1Ï 
itting on a 
gun, and the l)rincess sitting 011 his knees, and that 
they,vere kissing." But do they speak of the 
ame 
thing? 1'" cs, if they are to be believed at all; for the 
captain says inul1ediately after, that the Illate sa,v it as 
\\Tcll as himself: The ll1ate, ho,vever, never says he 
sa,v it; and IllY learneù friends did not ùare to asl" 
hinl if he haù ever seen it. 'rhe captain says, they sa,v 
it together; yet "hell the IllCH are brought to g'ive 
thcir cvidcnce,-alld they are hrought immediately 
one after the othcr,-
Tou see the consequence. They 
totally differ in their account of tho story, and differ in 
a \vay clearly to sho,v, that the 
tory cannot be true. 
No\v, ,vhat think your lord
hips of this Iuan's desiring 
you to believc,-of his expecting JOu to belic,e,-that 
he ,va
 a InaTI of ::;uch strictnc
s of conduct, and his lllate 
so pure a Jouth, educated in that prin1Ìtive, antedilu- 
vian Gardcn of Eden, Naples or ...\Iessina, that ,,,hCll he 
sa\\r a laù.y go near a nlan, not touching, oL
er\'e, hut 
leaning o\'cr thc place ,,,here he \\Tas rcclined,-Iluthing- 
indecorous, nothing" inlproper, nothing even light, but 
only leaning t()\vard
 the place ,,,here he "as reposing, 
-he inllnediatcly desired the innocent Jouth to go 
a'\'ay, Lccau
c, beside Leing his nlatp, and therefore, 
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undel' his especial care in point of III orals, by the rela- 
tion of 111aster and l11ate, he ,vas also his distant rela- 
tion, and therefore, by the ties of blood also, he had 
upon his conscience a responsibility for the purity of 
the sights ,vhich should pass before his youthful eyes, 
and therefore he could not alIo,v hilll to relnain for a 
monlent near that part of the ship, ,yhere these two iu(li- 
viduals ,vere, because they appeared to be approaching 
to,vards each other! Perhaps there may be those ,vho 
believe all this,-,vho think it a likely account of the 
Inatter. Observe, IllY lords, he never says that the Queen 
ordererl them to go away, or that any order to that ef- 
fect canle fronl Berganli. No. The guilty pair never in- 
terfered; they ,vere anxious that all the crew should 
see thenl; but the virtuous Gargiuolo, revi ,ring in the 
luodern 
lediterranean a system of lllorals far nlore 
pure than ever ancient Ocean sa,v and smiled at, 
"cheered ,vith the sight," ,yould not suffer his Inate to 
see that ,vhich might happen, ,vhen t,vo persons, male 
and fenlale, did not touch, but ,vere onlv near each 
oJ 
other. l\iy lords, there may be those ,vho believe all 
this,-I cannot ans,ver for men's belief-but this I anI 
sure, that if anyone do not believe it, he lllust believe 
another thing; nanlely, that Gargiuolo the captain, and 
the lllate Paturzo, speak that ,vhich is not true. There 
is no way out of this conclusion. Either you nlust 
believe that the captain speaks the truth, ,vhen he 
gives this account of his nlotives,-or you nl11st be- 
lieve that it is false, and that it is gratuitously false. 
But not gratuitous, as it respects his o,vn character. 
lIe llleans to set hinlself up by it; to earn his Inoney 
the better; and, if possible, to impose upon sonle credu- 
lous n1Ìnds by it. Perhaps he nlay have succeeded,- 
the event will sho\v,-ill lnaking nlore than that un- 
certain gain the rate of ,vhich a nlan, ,vhen dealing 
,vith royalty, al\vaJs increases, anrl in iInproving his 
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chance of obtaining the L.l,300 for ,vhich he has con1e 
over to this country. 
::\r
T lords, one 1110rp statenlent of these men, and I 
have done ,vith then1. See ho,v ,veIl drilled they are! 
I hold them up as models of ,veIl trained ,vitnesses; I 
regard their perfect drilling as a perfect study for those 
\vho Inay practise! that art. I present thelll as highly- 
finished specilnens of the art in its perfection; and no 
"onder they arc ,veIl accon1plished 
 they are the 
best paiù; anù therefore they ought to be the choice 
Hpecinlpns of that art. l\Iuch nloney has been laid out 
upon thein, and their zeal ha:-; been in proportion to the 
11lUrn they have received, and the lJlO1"e they expect. 
See ho,v \vell they have been trained! But happily 
there are linlÎts to this art, as there are to all hun1an 
inventions. If there ,vere not, God pity those ,vho arc 
attacked! God pity the innocent against 'VhOlll the 
n1Ïghty engine for tutoring ,vitneBses, for lllanuLïctur- 
ing testin10ny ll1ay be directed! They cannot perfectly 
get over the dibadvantage of not having access to hear 
the evidence of each other; but see, \vhon art can do 
it, ho\v ,ven it is done. The luaster and the l11ate are 
evidcntly descendants, lineal dcsccndants, of the Doctors 
of Bologna. \Vhether their n:Ulles are the t;anle or 
:-;inlÏlar, like those of IIarr
 the Eighth's agent, and the 
ehief 
[ilan COHuuissioncr, I know not. J have not before 
fil' the hUlldre(l and ten naU1Cs of thp J)octors; hut 
that these are an10ng their ]in0al descendants, no Inan 
ean <1ouht. rfhey are afraid to havp it thought for an 
instant that they ever spoke' to one another upon the 
sul
cet of their evidence. Intiluato in all other 1"0- 
:-;pects; living tog-ptller in the l\fagazille of E\'idcncc, 
th0 h;l1-raeks of '\Titncsse
, in thi:-; neigh 1)( Hlrhoo<l; 
lef\p- 
ill
 in thl' sam(\ r()Um, suppin
 tog<,thl'r, hrca1
t;u
ting 
tO fr b 0ther thp VPl"V Hlorninn. hpft)r0 th('y eanlP hprl' 
, '" rot .. , 
:t,gaill Jllcl'ting' togpthpr t1l0 (lay after th(' fir
t harll)('(,ll 
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exan1Ìned, and ,,,hen the second ,vas to COlne, for any 
thing I kno,v sleeping together-the only subject on 
,vhich they never talked, in all the intin1acy of nlaster 
and mate, in all the nearness of blood and cOllnexion, 
and entertaining an affection for each other that ,vould 
do honour to the nearest connexion, and ,vhich I ,vish 
sonle of the nearest connexions, especially of a conjugal 
kind, had,-the only subject, I saJT, upon ,vhich they 
neyer chose to enter, is the subject of the inquiry,vl1Ïch 
no,v occupies all other men,-the only subject on ,vhich 
all other men save themselves alone can converse! 
l\Iy lords, this is not peculiar to these two witnesses, 
but the ,yay in ,vhich they tell it is peculiar, and is not 
nlarked, on the part of the gallant captain, by the 
judgluent and skill ,yhich usually distinguish hiIn. 
" I alll not a person," says he ,vith indignation, "to 
state ,vhat I am obliged to say in this l"OOlll,-the sub- 
ject is of such a nature that it cannot be talked uf."- 
\Vhat subject? There is nothing so frightful in this 
subject ,vhich you canle to support, and \\rhich you 
have \\ritnessed.-" No, no; but it ,vould not be decent, 
it ,,,"ould not be creditable, that I should tell to others 
all those things ,vhich ,ye say in this house, before these 
gentlelnen, these lords." " Did you eyer say anything 
to the 11late upon it 1"-" Oh, neyer, neyer!" " Did 
you tell Paturzo last night, or this lllorning, that it 
,vould not be fit for JOu and Paturzo to talk about his 
exan1Înation of yesterday ?"-" Yes, upon this 111atter." 
This brings n1e to say a ,vord or t,vo relative to a 
circumstance in the charaeter of all these recruits in 
the Cotton Garden depôt. I n1ust say, I think that 
"rhatever injury this inquiry lllay do to the highest and 
most illustrious persons,-ho,vever pregnant it may be 
,,,ith every thing offensive to ll10rals and to good taste, 
-"\vhatcycr n1ÏschieÏs to the conduct of sociallifc InêlY 
aris
, for sonle tÎIllC to COlllf\ froll1 the di
gustillg de- 
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tails brought forth in the course of this ill-ol11ened pro- 
ceeding to pollute English society; it lllust be nlatter 
of cOIufort, that there is Olie 
pot 011 the face of the 
island, Olie little land uf Go::;hen, 
acred frull1 the 
squahhles ,vhich surround it, free fronl the lleighLour- 
ing defilenlent, and that into thi
 retired and pure 
society, those subjects ,vhich offcnù the delicate, \vhich 
a lar1n thp apprehensions of 1110rality, \yhich go so \yell 
nigh to contan1Înate the 1110rals of all classes of the 
conununity eIsc\vhere, never, by any lllischance, penc- 
trate; and, strange to tell, IUY lorùs, that one little 
spot is neithcr luore nor less than Cotton Garden, in 
the vicinity of this hou::;e, inhabited by all the host of 
foreign ,vitnesses "Those depositions have spread abroad 
all tht' iUlpurity that appals the "rorld! Let no nlan, 
then, supposp that the danger is so great as it has becn 
represpnted; or that there is any accuracy ill the state- 
nlent, or that there is auy grounù for the alarnl founded 
upon it, that the ,vhole islanù is Hoodeù ,vith the 
indccencies ,vhich issued forth fronl the green bag; 
for there is at l('ast Cotton Garrlcn, ,vherc the 1110st 
strictI v nlodcst nlatron lllay go, ,,-ithout feeling, that if 
she carries thither the Jnost chaste virgin, that virgin's 
fñp(' \vi]] ever there h(' suffilscd ,vith a blush; for in 
that place, anù anlongst the ,vitllcSSCS thelllscI \'cs,- 
anlono.st thc a(rcnts of this I )lot -(11110110'St the cOlltriv- 
M ð ' b 
ers of it,-alnoll
st thoso \"ho appear hefol"e Juur Iord- 

hips to gi, e utterance to th(' ahon1ination:, of their 
o,,"n fhncJ,-a1110Ilgst thenl it turns out, that th(,1"o is 
llPy('r 011(' \vhispor heard on allJthing even rClllutely 
("()uHcctcd \vith the sul
cct \\'hieh so Hluch ritiates the 
n1Înd, anù debase::;, I "rill say, the reputatioll of this 
eountry every ,,,here else! If )'()ur lord
hips choo
c to 
hclievl' this, fin- be it froIll 1l1e to intprrupt an illusion 
su pI('asing-, cy('n hy giving it that nanlP; for it i!o- 
(\('11g-htful to have any Hteh 
P()t f4)r th(' 1nil141 to fC'pOS\.' 
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_ upon. If JOu can believe it, do so in God's nanle! But 
if you do not believe it, I say, as I said before, JOu 
must believe sonlethil1g else; if JOU do not believe it, 
JOU must believe that all the ,vitnesses who have said 
so, and they are all those who are in that depôt, arc 
perjured over and over again. 
l\fy lords, the course of my observations has no,v 
brought file to personages of still greater importance 
in this case, than either the captain or the mate, 
although my learned friend, the Solicitor-general, has 
stated then} to be ,vitnesses of infinite inlportance,-I 
mean Demont and Sac chi ; ,vhorn I trust I shall be 
excused for coupling together, united, as they appear 
to be, between thenlselves by the closest ties of friend- 
ship; resembling each other, as they do, in all the 
nlaterial particulars of their history, connected at least 
with the present story; both living under the roof 
of the Queen, and enjoJillg her bounty and protec- 
tion; both reluctantly dismissed; both soliciting to be 
taken back into place anel favour; knit together since 
by the same ties of country and friendship; living toge- 
ther in great intimacy, both in their native mountains of 
S,vitzerland, and after,vards upon their arrival in this 
country; reluaining in this country about the sanle pe- 
riod of time, and that above t,velve nlonths; enlploying 
themselves during those t,velve nlontlu; in the ,yay best 
adapted to fit then1 for the business in ,vhich they ,,--ere 
to be employed, by obtaining access to our best cla
sic 
,vriters, and attaining a kno,vledge of our languagc, 
though they 1l10dcstly brag not of their proficiency in this 
respect, but choose to avail thelllselvcs of the assistance 
of an interpreter, ,vhich has this advantage, that it gives 
them the opportunity of preparing an ans"
er to the 
question ,vhich they understand, ,vhile the interpreter 
all unhecdc(t is pcrfoI"n1Íng his superfluous part of 
fnrni
hing thCl11 váth a neec11c
s translation. 
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Iy lords, the other points of resclublallcc are so 
lllany, that I shall not detail thelll; for your lord
hips 
,viII see' thenl ""hen 1 COine to enter into the particulars 
of the cvidence. But I ""ish, in the first place, to 
remind JOu ,vhat sort of a person 1\ladenloisclle De- 
IllOllt describes herself to be; because it signifies vcry 
little in conlparison ,vhat ,ve shall succeed in sho,ving 
her to be; I had rather take hcr o\vn account of herself; 
I Cannot ,,,ish for more; and I anI sure she coulù give 
u:-, no less, ,vith any ordinary regard to her own safety; 
for as to regard of truth, I say nothing ahout it upon 
this occasion. She is a person, it seems, of a rOlnantic 
disposition naturally inlplanted in her mind, and ,,,hich 
has bcen llluch inlproyed by her intercourse ,vith the 
,,'orId. She is an eneluy to luarriage, as she says in her 
lctters. She docs not like Inankilld in the abstract,- 
aHd Jet "poilus auzica 07JlllióU8 fJua}}
 ullills iniutlco," I 
think "TO may say, fronI SOlllC things ".hich came out 
aftcr\vards,-mankind in the abstract 
he rather ob- 
jects t41; hut shp lllakes an cxcl'ption in fayour of 
such a near friend as Sacchi, ,,,honl she dignifies by 
the title' of an Italian gcntlclnall; though he, un- 
grateful man, to j usti(v her dislike of 111aUhilld, ,vill 
not rcturn the COll1 l )liluent b y ackno,,-ledo'illo' her 
, b t:> 
to bc a cûuntes
! But this Italian gentleman, 'VhOlll 
sh{\ ""in not ;,uO]'-llo\\rlcùgc to be a ::;er' ant, canle 0\ er 
,yith her. 
rarriagp, she 
ays, 
hl' dOL's not li]\.e. 
h(' 
loves s,vcct libe'rt
r 
 and in the pursuit of this "lHOUll- 
tain nynlph" oycr 11('r nativc hills and in this country, 
your lor(l
bip
 see the sort of cOJllpany in \\'hich she is 
lauùeù, uanll'I
, that of 
Ir. Sacchi'l not to Illentioll 
T\rollse thp llH'S'-\Cllg'('r, \\ ho p;oc
 o\'er to fetch hcr, and 
hriHg
 tlh' reluctant f
lir to appear as a" itnl'ss upon 
thl' prpspnt o....c(\sioll. 
I\ut f:u" hp it fronl l11l\ Ul\ lord
'I to d('uy the ael'OIl1- 
. - 
p1 ishnlPllts of t 1t is 1)( 'rSOll. Vpr\ f;u" i II( 1('( 'f I f.-on) nle' 
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be any such thought. She is the 1110St perfect speci- 
1nen,-she is the lllost finished model,-of the complete 
,vaiting-luaid, that I believe the \vorld has eyer seen in 
actual existence. I believe none of the ,,"riters of her 
o,vn country, or of ours which she is now studying, ,viII 
give a nlore cOlnplete specirnen-l1either Moliere, nor 
Le Sage, nor our o"Tn Congreve or Cibber,-than 
that ,vhich she has given, ,vithout any assistance, in 
this house. I cannot deny her the greatest readiness 
of invention; that she is at no loss in ,vriting I cannot 
dispute; I must admit, too, that she is not at all sterile 
in her descriptions upon those subjects on which she 
enters, until she is brought into contrast ,vith her o,vn 
letters, and until my learned friend 1\lr. 'Villianls begins 
his sOllle,vhat unceremonious, not to say inconvenient, 
cross-exalnil1ation. I cannot deny that she possesses a 
caution ,vhich ,vould do honour to the l\lachiavel of 
,vaiting-lnaids; that she is gifted ,vith great circun1- 
spection; that she possesses infinite nimbleness in de- 
vising excuses, and adjusting one part of her evidence 
,vith another; that all her shifts and her doublings 
,vere ,veIl devised, and that if the thing could have 
been done,-,vhich it cannot by the eternal la\\rs of 
truth-she ,,,"ould have succeeded in blinding and 
deluding her hearers. She sho,ved great art in en- 
deavouring to reconcile the stories 
he had told, "rith 
the contents of the letters \vhich ,yere produced; 
,vhich letters she had not forgotten, though she did 
not kno,v that they ,vere still in existence, and ready 
to be produced against her. IIad she been a,varc 
of their preservation, and had her patrons been a,vare 
of their contents, your lordships ,vould never have 
seen her face here; just as you have not seen the faces 
of some seventy other ,vitnesses, \VhOlll they dare not 
call, and \Vh0111 they have shipped off; like so flIuch 
tainted Ineat, or uselef:s live hUllLer, for their natiyc 
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country. Far be it frOTIl TI1C, then, to deny the aCCOll1- 
plisluuents of this person! N or do [ deny that she is a 
great adept at intrigue; ,vhich, indeed, she picques 
herself upon. Shc ,vould never forgive Ine if 11.efused 
her that Inerit. IIer constant practice is, to deal in 
double cntf'udres; her friend Sac chi-I crave her par- 
dOll, )lr. Sacchi-does the same; she in her letters to 
her sistcr; and he in his conversation ,vith }Jr.l\Iarietti. 
So that it is inlPossiblc for us, and filay be very con- 
ycnient for thcm, to kno\v ,yhat they lllean. In short, 
to thenl may be applied ,vhat ,vas said of old of a 
,vholc peoplc: "l'rihuo illis literas; do multarunl 
artiunl disciplinalll; non adil110 serllionis leporenl, in- 
geniorul11 aClUllen, dicendi COpiall1; denique etialll, si 
qua sibi alia SUllIlUlt non repugno; testimoniorum 
rcligionl'm et fidenl nunquall1 ista natio coluit: to- 
tiusque hl
usce rei quæ sit vis, quæ auctoritas, quod 
pOl1dus ignorant." I hear her candour praiseù by 801110 
persons, allel ,vhJ? Because she adn1Ìts she ,vas turncd 
off for a story ,vhich proved to be false. I hcar 
her praiscd too for her other adnlÏssions; and ,yhat 
\\Tcre those? 'Vhell asked, if she ".a
 sincere in 
such and such praises ,vhich shc hcsto,yed upon hcr 
l\r(
estv, she S
, it!, in sonle uf thcn! she ,vas, but not in 
an; in a part she ,vas, hut not in the ,vholc.- Iolo 'Vere 
you in ,vant of IlIoncJ ?" '10 X eycr."-" Diù )'ou ncycr 
,v rite to your sister, , f anl in ,,-ant of Inonc)'?'" ,. It 
nlay h0 so; hut if I did so it ,,'as Bot true." So therc 
is no conllexion in 'JoerU}Jl null 'lY/, in thi
 pcrson's casc, 
het\\reen the thing hcing true aud her sl)'ing it, nor 
any opposition in this persun's n1illd, in a. thing heing 
do\\'nrip;ht fal
ehood, :uHl her t-oa)ring and \\Titing it. 
'frlll Y, tIt is i
 her 0\\ 11 aecouut of hcr
clf; and yet, to 
. 
 
IHY 110 slnall astonisll1n
llt, T have heard her praiscd 
for t1IP candour \vith \\ hich 
he gaye this account, hy 
l)(\r
OI1S of Jlloel(\ratl\ eapaeity. 
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l\Iy lords, I need hardly ren1Înd Jou,-lnccd hard- 
I)"" ren1Ïnd any person whos
 capacity is above the' 
nleanest,- I need hardly tell any man ,vho is not 
fit to be turned out in th
 fields among those animaI
 
"ThoJll he sometimes abuses by using,- I need hardly 
say to anyone above this le,yel, See \vhat is the effect 
of this! \Vill it be said-" Be it that she uses douóle 
entcndl'cs, that she tells fllisehoods freely to gai 11 her 
o,vn ends; yet the candour of Iuaking these adnlis- 
sions, the ingenuousness of Jouth "rith ,vhich she in- 
fornls you that she tells falsehoods by ,vholesale, so that 
she cannot be depended upon for a ,vord she utters, is 
a blandishment l110re seductive than all her personal 
charnls; it binds us to her, though not her personal 
lovers; and ,ve open our ears to all her tales because 
she is so engaging a liar, and ackno,vledges, ,vith so 
much readiness, that there is not a ,vord of truth in her 
"Thole story ?"-l\Iy lords, in any body but a ,vitncss JOu 
nla)r be pleased ,,-ith such candour; in anyone except 
one ,vhose credit depends upon the truth of her story. 
1
 ou Iuay say to any other person, "Poor, dear, inllocent 
S,viss Shepherdess, ho,v ingenuous thy n1Ïnd !" but to a 
,vitness! I never before heard so strange a reason for 
giving a ,vitness credit, as citing the candour ,vith 
,vhich she adlnits that she is not to be helieved. 

Iy lords, look at her letters,-look at her explana- 
tions of theine I "Till not go through them in detail; 
but I ,viII tell you,-and the l110re you look at theIn, 
the nlore you ,viII be convinced of this truth,-that her 
explanations of them are iUl}Jossible,-that the double 
Pllteudrcs do not fit,-that the interpl.ctations she giycs 
do not tally ,vith what appears in black and ,vhitc. IIer 
gloss does not suit her text,-the t\VO are totally incon- 
sistent; and the clear contents of the four corners of the 
dOCllluellt she,v that \yhat shcstated on her oath i
 untrue. 
l'he }pttcr:-. thplllseh.ps "'ant nothing to l)lake thclll P('l"- 
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fectly intelligible. But her key dOt;
 not fit her cJpher. 
The nlatter only becomes doubtful a
 she envclopes it in 
falsehood, by the in, entions of the 111011lellt, hJ her extel1l- 
pore endeavours to get riù of the inùisputable meaning 
of the ,vords in her o,vn hand-"Titillg. )Iy lords, a plain 
lHan kllO""S ho,v to deal ,vith these things. 110 does not 
entangle hi111sclf in the lniserable ,vcbs ,vhich this dirty 
"Torking creature atteIlIpts to thro,v around him; he goes 
straight 011, if he be a "Tise and an honest nIall, to see 
justice done to the object of a peljured con
piracy; he 
goes straight through, and Le]ieyes those, and tho
c only, 
"Tho she,v themselYês to bl' ,vorthy of credit; and 1 
pray to God., that Jour lordships luay so believe, and 
not stand an exception, a solitary exception, to the con- 
duct of all the rest of n1ankind! I hope Jour lord- 
ships ,vill believe this ,vonlan to have been sincere, 
when she SêlJS that the Queen \Ya
 good and innocent; 
that shr then spoke thc language of her heart in the 
eloquence of her feelings, and has only since been 
corrupted, "Then, upon a refusal to take her bacl\.. 
into that service ,\rhere she had ncyer recei vcd aught 
but favour and kindness, she has fallen into the hands 
of the other conspirators against the honour of her 
illustrious mistré
:-'. 
I forgot, IllY lords.. in a(hnitting tho qualities of this 
fCluale, to luake another concession. She is kindly at- 
tache(l to hcr o,vn sistcr. She lovcs her \"ith a 
illcere 
affection. She tells JOu so. II er principle ill her COll- 
duct upon this uceasion, if she is 1 )fJieycd, i
 anxif't
 
for her servicf' and interf'st. No", I (tu not l)cli()yp the 
story ,vhich fi)llo,,
s: alHI it is not 1 ,,,ho (un eahlluni- 
atill
 Dcnlont, hecausp J ani taking- her 0\\'11 account 
of hcrs..lf: \\ hich I ùo not belic\'c. 
Iille Ïs a plaiu 
story. 
hf' rcpre:o,ellts Jll'rðclf as aftl\ctioJlatl' to\\ ard:-. 
that 
istcr, hcartilv attaehl , (l to her interl'
t, only anx- 
ious tn prOHlutp .it,-hpr si
t('r just eonlill
 into the 
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""orlù at the innocent age of fifteen,-and that she ùoes 
all she can to obtain a place for that sister in a house 
,vhich,:' if JOu believe a tittle of ,vhat she told JOu, 
ought to have the name, not of a palace, as the Attor- 
ney-general says, but of a brothel. She has t,vo si
- 
ters, indeed, and she is equally attached to both. She 
describes the letter as ,vritten imnlediately after leay- 
ing thOS0 scenes, imlnediately after having been un,vill- 
ingly turned out of this brothel,-un,villing to leave it 
she sa)Ts she ,vas, although she adn1Ïts that (differing 
from her sisters in that respect) she ,vas rich and they 
""ere poor, and ,vas therefore under no necessity of sub- 
lllitting to that contamination, "Thich no necessity ought 
to induce an honest ,voman to endure. But though she 
,vas under no necessitJ, the honest S,viss challlber-lllaid 
balances the profits of her place against its disgrace; 
acting upon the principle of the ROlllan emperor, ,vho, 
so that he raised a tax, ,vas not over anxious as to the 
nlaterials from which the filthy inlposition ,vas obtain- 
ed. Though she adn1Îts that the house is ,,"orse than 
an ordinary brothel, and avo,vs that she loves her sisters, 
the elder as ,veIl as the younger, she is occupied for 
six lllonths after she leaves it, first, in endeavouring 
to obtain for tbe virgin of fifteen a place in order to 
initiate her there; and next, to keep the l11aturer 
girl of seventeen in possession of so comfortable and 
so creditable a situation. Such is Demont by her o,vn 
account! I do not believe her so bad,- I believe no 
,volnan so bad,-as she no,v finds it necessary to tell 
you she is, because, unexpectedly, ,ve bring out her 
o,vn hand-,vloiting against her. I believe every ,,'ord of 
her letter to be sincere. I believe she did right anù 
well in 1vishing to retain her own place, to keep one 
sister there, and then to obtain cmployulcnt for another; 
but I also believe, that haying been driven from thence, 
and disappointed in her hopes of being taken back, she 
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invented the story she has 1l0\V told, not kllo,ving that 
these letters ,vere in existence, and ,,,"ould .be brought 
in evidence against her. But she \vas s\yorn (in Lin- 
coln's-lnn Fielùs before she kne\v of these lettcrs being 
in existence. IIad she kno,,*'ll of thi
 fact, I have no 
doubt she \vould rather have forgone all tho advantag(>s 

he has reaped, frollI cOIning for\vard as a leading ,vitncss 
in the plot against the Queen, than have Iuade her ap- 
pearance at your lord
hips' bar. 
So lunch for this lady. I no,y COine to that aluiable 
gcntlclnan, 
Ir. Sacchi. And I observe, my IJrds, \\'ith 
great satisfaction, a Inost pleasing 
Jlnpton1 of liberality 
in the prcsent tinIes, as exhibited in the liberal recep- 
tion ,vl1Ïch this ,yitness has luet ,vith alnong your lord- 
ships, and in the pains ,,
hich bave been taken, þoth by 
those "Tho produced hÏIn, and those ,vho after\vards 
cxanlined hilH, to increase the cstÎInation in ,vhich it 
,vas ,vished that he should be held. It she\vs ho\v 
the age i:; ÍIllproviug. It she,vs ho,v fast yulgar pre- 
judices against ßuol1aparte and the :Frrnch nation are 
,vcaring a,vay. [,ycll rCl11on1her the tilliP ,vheullobody 
,vould have been very "'ell plcascd to hriug for\\rard as a 
principal ,\ritness in a case of any lind, a luan ,,,hose rc- 
conllllcudatioll ,vas, that he had been a soldier of Buo- 
naparte, that he had served in an)" of his can1paigns, and 
ha(l he en proll1oted by the Corsican advcnturer, thc dar- 
ing usurper, the unprincipled r0volutionary chicf: as it 
".as the fhshioll so lavishly to call hinl. Kevertholcss,llo,,, 
that a. ,vitncss against the (
ueell has this lllcrit to boast 
of: it is hrought for\\Tard, a
 if ,ve had neyer heartl aUJ- 
thing, as if,ve had never heen sickened hy "'hole ,.ohullcs 
of alHls(' ,vhich had l)(\èn poured forth, for tlH" purpo
0 
of shp\ving, that the vpry naBle of a Fr(,Hch husf'ar, par- 
ticularly if he happcncd to he a scryallt of -Buonapartc" 
,vas exact1y the name for cyc1"Jthing IlIO::;t protlig-atc aud 
abandoneù. K 0\\." IllY lorõs, \\ ithout h:n'ing- o\'er heell 
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one of those ,,,ho approved of the excess to "rhich this 
abuse ,vas carried, on the part of oursel yes and of our 
lleighbours, lllevertheless cannot help thinking, that a 
cast-off servant, a courier ,vho pretends to be a gentle- 
lllan, and no,v has his servant to ,yait upon hin}, and 
,vho says, "Thank God, I \vas ahva)'s in cas)' circunl- 
stances," though he 'vas once living on the \Yage
 of a 
COlnmon courier; ,vho can only say, that he ,vas a 
common soldier in the French army, and ,vas refuscJ a 
cOl1lmission in the S,viss arll1Y, 'but ,vas offered the 
place of a seljeant,-,vould, a fe,v years ago, have stood 
yery little chance of Iuending his credit by this last 
a(ljunct. But this is my least objection to Sacchi. 
I must, indeed, be allowed to say, that the fact of 
such lllen having bravery enough to induce their 
n1asters to give then1 a pair of colours, is not the best 
positive proof of their being the ll10st sincere and the 
1110st scrupulous of n1ankind. But look, IUY lords, at 
the account' JOU have of hÎIu fron1 himself: lIe, too, 
deals in double eJltendre.
'. He has gone by thret' \\'hole 
nanles and a diminutive,-two of thenl ,ve kno,v, anù 
the third ,ve do not kno,v; but by three nalnes and a 
half l].as he gone. "Then he came to this country he 
began his double enlendlJ"es as soon as he calllC in contact 
with his beloved Den10nt. lIe told t,vo duuble eJltendres,- 
if I ll1ay use four syllables instead of the shorter Saxon 
,vord. :For if Illcn ,viII do this frequently and continu- 
ally-if they will do it for a great object,-they gpt into 
the habit of doing it for no object, but lllcre sport and 
playfulne
s. He tells first this douúle entendre, "that 
he had come in the service of a Spanish falnily." 1'heu 
he tells another, that "he had a la,,,-suit,"-,vo have 
never heard ,yhat that ,vas, nor anJthing l110re about 
it-that he caIne oyer in conscquence of "a la,v-suit, 
a process ,vith her Royal Ilighness." 110,v, tl1(\n, did 
he get into the situation in ,vhich he is no,,," Jiying \"ith 
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his o,,,n servant, 
eeing that he ,vas so 
ol"ry at being 
turned a,vav fronl the service of the Queen, "There he 
,yas first cnlployed at the lo"Tcst ,vagcs of a courier, 
and after\vards as a poor equerry? )fy lords, you t11ust 
believe that he has got Hloney nobody kno,vs "Thence, 
or JOu Hlust disbelieve his story altogether. 
But there is another silnilarity bet,veen Sacchi anù 
DClnont. lIe is asked, "Ho,v much Inoney had JOu 
in your nall1e at your banker's at Lausanne?" lIe 
ans,vcrs, "Fifty louis."-" "Till you s\vcar you had 
not lllore than that at one time at that banker's?" 1010 [ 
had no rnore than those fifty louis."-'Io 'Vill you s\vear 
you never had a credit ,vhich elnpo\vered you to dra\\ 
upon that banker for a larger SUln than this?" "I never 
ha<1."-" IIave )'oU never represented that you had a 
]arger sum or a greater credit?" " I do not remember 
to have said." Suppose any of your lordships "Tore asked 
to 
peak to a fact, and were to 
ay, 1010 Positively not," 
-" 1110St certainly not,"-" I kno\v it is not so,"-no- 
1 )ody ,vould dare to put the next question to Jou,-at 
lca"t I kuo,v very fç\v of your lordships to 'VhOlll they 
,,'ould clare to put it,-" Did you cver say so ?" It could 
only ve put to anyone of your lordships in joke, or ill 
con
equence of the greatestfan1Ïliarity subsisting bet" een 
thepartips; for you had ans,\Tcrcd substantially that ques- 
tion hcfore. If J"Ou are a Ulan to be belicvcd upon your 
oath, Ita '
e you not ans,vcred the elucstioll, ,vhcthcr JOu 
cvcr told any person you had 1110fP at your banker's, 
hy saying JOlt kno"T you had no 1110re at your banker'
? 
fr JOU had no nlora at your hanker's, JOu nevcr could 
havt\ said that you had lllore; fur if JOu had, you 
\\'oulel ha\ e been guilt) of ,vhat Sacchi caBs a dout/(J 
en! >Jlrlrr. J
ut not 
u \yith 
ac
hi, ur "hatevt"\r his 
n:nHes, 
rt'at or 
lnall, lHay hl.,_101. I lllay hav(' <lone 
so; 1 <:a1l11ut S"'l\a,r wheu I ,un in douvt." The 
all\(\ 
a
 t() his letter::;. lIe "'as a
ked, .... Did JOu e\ PI" rl'- 
YOLo 1. N 
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preselit to any person, after you had left the service 
of Her ROJal Ilighness, that you ,vere in a destitute 
condition 1" "N ever."-" Did JOU ever entreat any 
person of Her ROJTal Highness's household to have 
compassion on your dreadful situation, after JOu had 
left IIer Royal I-lighness 1"-" I have never been in a 
dreadful situation." "Did you ever represent,"-there 
I ,vas stopped,-" Did you ever say,"-but he had heard 
all the arguluent about representing,-" Did you ever 
say to any person that your conduct towards Her Royal 
IIighness ,vas liable to the charge of ingratitude ,yith 
respect to a generous benefactor?" " Never." -" 'Vill 
you s,vear that you never intreated anyone of the suite 
of Her Royal Highness, after you had left her service, 
to take cOlnpassion on your situation 1" "It nlay be." 
" Is that your hand-,vriting 1" -a letter being put into 
his hands,-" It is." "Is that your hand-,yriting 1"- 
another letter being put into his hands,-" It is." No,v, 
in these letters he has taxed hinlself with ingratitude 
in the plainest ,yords. Luckily, he had forgotten those 
letters. 'V ould any of your lordships shelter yourselYês 
under such a despicable pretext as to say, "Oh! I did 
not say it, I 'lv/)"ote it?" Litera scripta 'J7zanet- Your 
lordships shall see the letters. 
But you ,vill recollect ,yhat passed after,vards; for 
I no,v COlne to a providential accident, if I lnay C111- 
ploy such contradictory terills, in cOll1pliance with the 
conlnlon use of them; I no, v con1e to an accident, but 
,vhich I call an interposition in favour of innocence, 
,,
hich is al,va)'s the care of Providence. SaGchi ,vas 
asked by my learned friend, the Attorney-general, 
"You have stated, that ,yhen you came to this COUll- 
try, you assunled the nanle of 
Iilani; what was the 
reason "Thy you assu1l1cd that nan1e 1" To which he an- 
s\vered, "I took this name on account of the tun1ult 
(tll7Jl1dto) \vhich had taken placp, and of the d:ulg'pr I 
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should have run if I had conle unùer 11IY nanIe, kno\v- 
ing tÈat I should have been kno\vn."-" 'Vhen ,vas it 
that Jon aSSllll1ed the nalne by \vhich JOu no\y go
" 
" It ,vas inuuediately after the affair that happened at 
Doycr." X o,v, luckily, he had forgotten the tlate; hap- 
pily he did not recollect, that he caIne over to this 
country in July in the year I8ID, and that the tU111ult 
at Dover happened in July 1820. These, 111Y lords, are 
the proyidclltial circumstances by ,vhich conspiracies 
are detected; and but for \vhich, everyone of JOU 
Inay be their victims to-morro'v. No\v, I call upon 
your lordships to see ho,v the \vitness gets out of 
this. After a short illteryal in the examination, JOu 
,vill find in page 43D of the printed n1Înutes, that 
,vhich I ,vill read for the sake of conncxion; and 
I do it the 1110re freely, Lecause it is the last quo- 
tation \\Tith ,vhich I shall trouble )rou fronl this evi- 
dencc. In ans,ver to a qucstion put to hin1 by the 
Attorney-general, Sacchi says, "I took this nalne on 
account of the tUll1Ult "rhich had taken place, and of 
the dangcr "rhich I should ha ve run if I had conle 
under lny O\Vll nanlC, kllo,ving that I should hayc been 
kno"Tn." ""Then did )TOU aSSUlne the n::llue by ,vhich 
) ou no,v go ?" Then he instantly recollects, "It 'V::iS 
inIn1cdiately aftcr the affàir that happened at Doyer." 
The nanlC he 110\V goes hy, he assun1ed since the aflhlr 
at Dover; the nanIe of 
Iilani he assulnec1 a :rcar before 
at Paris. l\Iy learned friend, the Attorney-general, leaves 
binl thero, concluding, froIH his experience of these luat- 
tcrs, that he ,vould only nIal
e bad "Torse hy going OIl. 
I
ut one of :rour lurdships tool
 it up; and if there eyer 
\vas :l spl:eimcn ûf shifting and ùf\ating about the hush.. 
to shelter a lllortal fronl an unlncl,y scrape arising uut of 
a false tale.. h('re JOu hat} it. 'fhe Illanner in ,vhicl1 it 
"as all spokcll,-tho confusion.. thp clubarrassment.. the 
}tprpll'xity..-I cannot rcprCSt\ut. 1 trust 
'our lor<1
hjps 
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relnCUlber it. But enough rell1ains upon the record, 
and hy that I should be ,villing to try the credit of Sacchi 
as a ,,,,itlless. "Had you ever gone by the nalne of 
l\Iilani before you came to England?" "I took this 
name in Paris."-" At ,,,,hat tillIe, in ,vhat year, did 
you take that nalne in Paris 1" "Four or five days 
before I set out for Englal1d."-" 'Vhen ,vas that?" 
"In the month of July last year."-" What was )Tour 
motive for taking that name at that time in Paris f' 
" As I kne,v that I ,vas kno,,?n in London by IllY o,vn 
nanle, I endeavoured to shelter Inyself against any in- 
convenience that n1Ïght happen to Ine." Not a ,yord 
about ,vhat had happened to others! "'Vhat tUl11ult 
had happened at that tinle that induced )TOU to take 
that name?" There is no Inore getting hinl out of 
the potential mood into the past tense, than there is 
getting him out of knavery into honesty. "'Vhat tu- 
InuIt had happened at that tilne that induced you to 
take that nan1e?" " I ,vas ,yarned that the ,vitncsscs 
against the Queen might run SOlne risk if they ,vere 
kno,vn," -forgetting, or ,yishing to slur over, that he 
had used the ,yord "had," and ,vishil1g to substitute in 
its stead another tense. " I-Iad you been informed that 
they had actually run any risk?" "They had not run 
any risk then." Then ,vhat ,vas the "tmllult" ,yhich 
he had spoken of before? The nlost favourable oppor- 
tunity is then given hiln ,vhich an honest ,vitl1ess could 
possibly desire, of correcting hinlself: and of eXplaining 
the ,yholo fact,-an opportunity ,vhich counsel Iuig-ht 
not have been disposed to all 0 'v, but ,vhich the house 
very properly gave hinl. The forlner questions and 
an
,vers are read over to the witness, and he is de- 
sired to reconcile and explain theIne But, ,vith all 
those advantages, obseryc, my lords, the lanleness of 
the pace at ,vhich he hobbles oft'; for on the l11al1- 
nr)" of doing a thing as nluch I1Jay d(lpend as upon 
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the thing done. The former que
tion and answer 
being read from the minutes, he is asked this ques- 
tion, "IIa viug stated in a former ans,ver that you 
changed Jour nan1e to that of 
Iilani in consequence of 
a tumult that had happened, ,vhat did you mean by 
that statenlent?" "'Vhiist I ,vas at Paris a gentielnan 
caInc, accompanied by the courier I(rouse,"-,vho had 
been named before,-" and the only tilliP I saw him; 
and ho,"-not I(rouse, ,vho might have been called, bnt 
the gcntielnan, ,vho is not naIned,-

 he told me, that 
it ,vonid be necessary to change my nan1e,"-a kind 
luan, though unknown; more kind than n1any ,ve kno,v 
hetter,-.... because it "Touid be dangerous to come to 
Rug-laud under li1Y o,yn name, as I had told hin1,"- 
and these are inventions after the first part of the sen- 
tCllce,-" had told hinl I ,vas kno,vn in England under 
Iny own nanlC; and that already something had hap- 
pened on this account; not on nlY account, hut on ac- 
count of other people." ,.. Did he tell JOu tbat a tu- 
DIU}t had taken place ?"-no,v he is obliged to say 
SOlllethinp: ahout a tUlllult, being led to it hy the read- 
ing of the question. "lIe told me some tumult, sonle 
disorder." "On ,vhat occasion did he say that tunlult 
had taken place f' "I Ie told ffiP nothing else." " You 
arc understood to say it "Tas ,vith respect to other per- 
sons; ,vhat did you Inean by other persons 1" " lle 
meant to say that Sonle disorder had already happencd, 
in regard to other persons, for sin1ilar causes." "'Vhat 
do JOu nleall by siInilar caUSeS 1" No,v, I ncycr sa,v it 
'vitllCSS ,vho ,vas hrought iuto a corner by such :t ques- 
tion, \\'ho did not ans,ver as this lllall has (1011C,-.... I 
Itayc lwcpeated ,vhat that gentleIll:tll told I11C."-" Dill 
you undcrstand that it ,vas ,vith respect to \vitnesscs 
,,,ho haa conIc to give eyitlcnco in respect tu the 
Queen ?" "I helicycll it ,vas for this ohjc('t." "Did 
YOU kn(H\ that any "itllC

C
 had at that tinlC COl1ll 
.. . 
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over to give cvidence in the cause of the Queen?" "I 
did not kno,," ,yith certainty, but in the san1e ,yay I 
,vas coming I nlight Ìl11agine"-the ,potential l1100d 
again-" that 801110 other people might have already 
conle." And there I leave him. I do not deny that 
he n1ight imagine this or any thing else. I do not 
deny that other persons nlight have come as he ,vas 
cOllling. I admit it to be possible. But ,vhat I deny 
is, that any person could have told him that ,vhich he 
says he ,vas told. That he n1ay have invented all this 
here, ,vhen he ,vas pressed from an unexpected quarter, 
I readily admit to be possible; but that an ullkno\vn 
gentleman should have accompanied the ,vell-kno,vn 
I{rouse to Paris, should haye told hin1 a pure fiction 
of the brain, \vhich no lnan could have dreall1t of a year 
ago, is as utterly impossible as that a Ulan should by 
chance have ,vritten the Iliad. I\Iy lords, only see ho,v 
this stands; for I am afraid you do not feel it ",
ith the 
force which belongs to it. 'Ve no\v all talk of the tu- 
nlult at Dover, and the risk to which the ,vitl1esses ,vcre 
exposed, with familiarity, because they are matters of 
notoriety. But carry yourselves back to July 1819- 
'Vho of us all, even in his 1110st fanciful lllood, ever 
dreamt of any one part of that scene,vhich has taken place 
-any part of what ,,"e know, or of those consequences 
which ,ve shall unfortunately never live not to kno,v, have 
follo,ved from these proceedings,-a tun1tIlt in consc- 
quence of the arrival of flocks of ,vitnesses coming, 
and those regularly insulted, because ,vitnesscs in the 
Queen's cause? All this is n1ighty fanlÌlial. to us no\v. 
nut go back, my lords, I say, to July 18ID. 'Voulù 
any man then have suspected it ? I say it ,vas an in- 
vention by the ,vitness, to cover his retreat frOl1l the 
position into ,yhich he had been un,variIy entrapped; 
and that in the lnonth of July 181D, no luan ever told 
hÏ1n, or could have told hiIll, that any tllIllult had 
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taken place, or that any \vitnesses had been exposed to 
insult. . 

Iy lords, it is only by comparisons like these that 
peljury can be detected, and conspiracies defeated. 
And this leads me to remark, that if you defeat a con- 
spiracy by she\ving peIjury, or untrue s\vearing and 
prevarication, on points ho\vever collateral or trifling, 
there is an end of the credit due to the witness, and 
a failure of the proof of the conspiracy 011 the main 
points, though you should have left them untouched, 
which, ho\\rever, is not the case here. But \vith re- 
spect to the \vitness Sacchi, Illlay as ,veIl no\v men- 
tion that part of the story ,vhich he and Rastelli, a 
turned-off courier like himself: had agreed in trulnping 
up; Lecause, ho\vever disgusting, ho,vever offensive, 
the slightest allusion to it, or the l.ecollectioll of it, 111ay 
be, I am sure your lordships ,viII see that I cannot 
a void l.eference to it, and con1ment upon it. Do your 
lordships think it very likely that any wonlan,-I lllight 
almost say any n1Î
erable person ,vho gained her live- 
lihood by prostitution,-,vould do that thing openly, in 
the TI1Ce of day, ,vith a nlcnial servant four yards froIll 
her, ,vithout the slightest covering or screen, ,vhich 
Ra
tolli tells you the Quoen did openly, in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho Villa d'Esto? Do you beliove that ,vith 
tho kno,vledge that a courier ,vas travelling on one si(le 
of the carriage, 'VitIl the certainty that if surprised 
a
lcep, that courier 1uight open the curtain, (for his 
::;tory is, that he al\vaJs ùid so,)-<.1o you beHove that, 
\\ ith tho ruin staring her in the f
lCO to \vhich such a 
di
covel.Y \voulù expose her, by blasting hor character 
even amongst the nlost abandoned of her sex, any living 
person \vould go to sleep in the position de
cribed by 
Sacchi a
 that in ,vhich tho Queen an(! her chaJuherlain 
'vere found by hinl ill tho 111ornil1g asleep in the carriagp? 
But 
Tour lor(lship
' crctlnlit., lliust he strctchrd yet ulan." 
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degrees; for if you should have expanded it so as to 
take in the belief: that such a thing happened once, it 
,viII be nothing cOInpared ,yith ,vhat Sac chi has occasion 
for, in order to be credited; you nlust stretch Jour 
credulity yet many degrees ,vider, in order to believe 
his story,-and if you do not believe the whole, you 
can believe no part of it. This, he said, was the 
habitual, constant practice,-it happened again and 
again,-and he himself sa,v the self-saIne thing several 
tinles. I appeal to your lordships,-Is this probable? 
Is it in the conlmon course of things, even ,vith the 
1110st profligate and abandoned 'YOll1en, the 'VOlnen 
,vho are a disgrace to their sex? I say, unless you 
believe the parties to be absolutely insane, there is 
no accounting for such conduct. 
l\Iy lords, there is an Î111possibility, I think, physi- 
cally, in the story which Sacchi tells, at a time ,vhen 
the carriage ,vas going at the rate of nine or ten miles 
an hour, over such roads as we kno,v are found in that 
part of Italy, ,vith t,yO hands placed across each other, 
,vhile the parties are fast asleep, and ,vithout any 
po,ver over their limbs. To overcome this difficulty 
,vould, I think, have required the testimony of philoso- 
phers ,vho had made experiments. And yet ,ve are 
called upon to believe this on the evidence of Sacchi, 
such as he has described himself to be, but ,rho has 
given JOu no other description of the carriage, except 
that there ,vere curtains to it. 'Vhat if it be an Eng- 
lish carriage, ,vith glasses and spring blinùs! 'Vhat, if I 
shew your lordships, by evidence, that it ,vas an English 
carriage, furnished ,vith glasses and ,vith spring blinds? 
And even if the glass ,vere do,vn, ,vhich is not very 
likely in the night, ho,v -n'"as he to open the curtain 
,vithout putting his hand in to touch the spring, ,vhich 
he does not say that he did? 'Vhat if J should proye 
that Sac-chi ,vas not the courier "Tho ,vent that journe
r, 
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but that it was another cOUriel\ of \vhom you shall hear 
l11oro. But I contenll that it is unnecessary for me to 
prove this. I deny that 1 am called upon to prove this. 
'fhe opposite side had plenty of ,vitnesses to establish 
their case, if established it could have been. They had 
abundance of cast-off servants; and if cast off-servants 
would not ans,ver their purpose, they had the servants 
now in the employment of ller l\Iajesty. N O'V, ,vhy did 
they not call then1? Again and again let me entreat of 
your lordships never to lose sight of this fact,-for it is 
a main, if not the cardinal point in this case,-the 
accuser is not ever or upon any account, to be excused 
fronI lnaking out his case. lIe has no right to put it 
upon the accused to call ,vitnesses to prove herself 
innocent, seeing that it is the bu
iness of the accuser, by 
good evidence, ,vhencesoever it may be dra"ìl, to pl.ove 
the guilt. 
nut ,vas there any other person in the carriage ,vhiIp 
this scene ,vas going on? " X on mi ricordo" "
as the 
ans"Ter of Sacchi, adopting the 'Yell-kno"
n language 
of the justly celebrated 
Iajocchi. N o"r observe, Iny 
lord
, the caution of this ans,ver. l'hat qu(\stion did 
not con1C upon hiIn by surprise. " I shall be asked," 
thought he, ",,"hether there ,vas any body else in the 
carriage. If I say there ,vas any body there, noboùy 
,,,ill believe it to have happened. If I say noboùy ,vas 
there, ànù it turns out that somebody" as there, this 
,,'ill destroy IllY testiIllony, and thereforo I must 
saJ, I do not relllCluucr." But he 
hall not stay 
there. III that lurking-place he shaH not abide. 1 
,viII (lrag hilll out. 'rhe first renlark naturally 
,vould ue-" 'Ihis could not have taken place ,,-hen 
any person ,vas by: there lnust have Leen nobo(lv 
cl
e there.'" )1)" lords, ther(\ 'll"as 
oIneLody els(' 
there, as [ ,,,ill pro,'c to Jour lordships, during the 
,,,hole of the journey. In the BPxt placp, after a 
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person has ,vitnessed such a scene as this, and that 
person a servant, is it very likely that, fronl t11at 
mOlllent forward, his lips should be hermetically 
scaled? that he should never dream of confiding it 
to the easy ear, the willing ear, of his tender and 
gentle and soft friend Demont 1 that he should enjoy 
the intimate and delightful intercourse of her society 
for nlonths, both abroad and in this country, without 
talking of this, from a delicacy, I have no doubt, in 
their intercourse, far above that of all other pairs 1 
He ,vas a\vare that some had split ul)on a rock by say- 
ing that they had never told their story to anyone un- 
til they told it at l\Iilan-boatlnen, masons, carvers, gild- 
ers, ,vaiters,-all the witnesses brought fronl LOlnbardy. 
But he did not choose to say so. fIe had, by your lord- 
ships' kind pernlission, seen the evidence taken at your 
bar, and had studied it, kno\ving, as he does, the Eng- 
lish language. He did not, therefore, choose to say, "I 
had told it to no one," but thought it more safe to say, 
" I had told it to people, though I cannot name one of 
thenl no\v.'" I say if it is clear, that such a thing could 
not pass and bc seen \vithout the eyc-\vitness telling it 
again, it is just as clear, that the cye-\vitness could not 
tell it again, ,vithout ,veIl recollecting to whom he had 
so told it. 
My lords, as to the ,vitness 1(1'ess and her story 
at Carlsruhe, I have only to add, that it is physically 
ÎJnpossiblc it could have happened, inasllluch as she 
says she ,veIl relnembers it \vas after the first night 
they arrived at the inn. She lwOnlCl11bers that by the 
circumstance of her having been called in one morning 
at breakfast 


[At this stage of the spoech the house adjourned, 
and next day, (October 4th) l\Ir. ßroughaln, 1"0- 
SUll1Cd. ] 
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IIo,v conles it to pass, my lords, that ,vith no ,vant 
of care in the preparation in this Case; ,vith the 
gTeatest display of skill and management in all the 
parts of the preparation; ,vith boundless resources 
of all sorts, to bring these faculties into play; there Jet 
should be one deficiency so remarkable, that even upon 
the names of the witnesses being pronounced, it Dlust 
strike every 0 bserver- I mean, the total ,vant of balance 
bet,veen the different countries from ,,
hich the evidence 
is brought, and the unfairness shewn to\vards some 
great nations, contrasted so manifestly \vith the infinite 
attention paid to others; so that ,vhile the Italian 
States, from the greatest to the pettiest, are represent- 
ed on the present occasion by l1unlberless deputies, I 
,viII not say of all ranks-but of all ranks below the 
lo,vest of the luiddle orders-when you come across the 
Alps, JOu find S,vitzerland, the ,vhole Helvetic League, 
appearing in the person of a single l1ynlph, and the 
,vhole circle of the Germanic Empire, elnboùied in the 
personage of one ,vaiting-nlaid at an inn-that ii.ODI 
Vienna, the capital of the ,vhole country, nobody ap- 
pears at all-that froDI none of the other resting places of 
IIer l\Iajesty, in her tour through her native land, docs 
a single delegate arrive-that from none of her abiding 
places there, least of all froIll tho spot of her nativity, 
,vhere she ,vas best kno,vn, is one deputy to be seen- 
and that, in L"tct, every thing on this side tho Alps is 
to be found in the person of one chanlber-nlaid, or 
cellar-nlaid, or assistant to thc cellar-man or dr:nver,- 
for in gravc quarters doubts \ycre raised in ,vhich of 
these capacities this Gerluanic reprcsentative ,vas to be 
regarded. nut, ,vhatever doubt ,ve lllight entertain as 
to her quality, ,vith respect to her llulllber there is no 
doubt; she is assuredly the one singh\ individual 
person fronl that portion of the ".ûrld, and 
avc and 
(\:\.('ept the S\\riss lnaid slIP is th(' one single individual 
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of all the company 
vho is not Italian. I beg your 
lorJships' pardon, there are t",.o grand exceptions, but 
they are nlY ,vitnesses, not my learned friend's, and I 
reserve them to open my case ,vithal. 

Iy lords, I now come to call your attention to 
this single German individual ,vho appears before Jon, 
in proceeding to deal ,vith whonl, I was kindly 
illterruI)ted by the attention of your lordships to 
the convenience of the parties Jestel'lday. And here, 
as upon former occasions, I find myself obliged to 
have recourse to the ,vitness herself: for the descrip- 
tion of her o\vn qualifications. She kno,vs them best; 
she cannot be said to bear an unfavourable testÍIllOl1Y, 
for excepting ahvays the single instance of the Queen 
as she\vn forth against her here, there never yet ,vas 
known any person extrenlely anxious to fabricate evi- 
dence against herself: N o,v l\:rcss, to take her frolu her 
earlier years, appears by her o,vn account to have enl- 
braced at the tenderest age the l.eputable, the unsuspi- 
cious, the unexposed office of a chanlber-n1aid at a little 
Gernlall inn. If your lordships will calculate fronl the 
number of years ,vhich she mentions back to the time to 
\vhich her evidence applies, JOu will find she ,vas just 
turned of thirteen yeal'ls ,vhen she first became such a 
chamber-maid at the inn ,vhere she ,vas after\vards found. 
f'fhe other places in ,vhich she served, it is not quite so 
easy to discover; but still there is no very great diffi- 
culty; and any little inIpedinlent in the ,yay of our re- 
search into this part of her history is ren10ved by a 
little attention to ,vhat the object is of the person "Tho 
alone creates that difficulty, and to the motives ,vith 
,,,,hich it is thrown in our ,yay. I Jnake !\:reb8 herself 
her o,"Tn biographer; for 
he tells you she ,vas in 
other places,-,vhat places? J\Ir. So, and So. " )Ir. 
)Iar,,"ey,-,vhat ,vas he 1"-" I ,vas as his servant." . She 
tries to sink, until pressed, ,,"hat the particular oc- 
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cupation of the Inaster "Tas, and "'hat tho particular 
capacity of herself in his service; and then it COllIes 
out, that in all tho instances, ,vithout one exception, 
in ,vhich she had a place, unless ,,,hen elnployed in 
the laundry of the palace of Baden, she ,vas in all 
those cases in an inn, and in no other kind of hou
e. 
Ilo,vever often she may have changed her service, she 
never has changed her station. 
l\[y lords, she lets us a littlp Inoro into her history 
after,vards, and into the nature of her pretensions to 
credit before your lordships. First, ,ve find in ,vhat 
Dianner she ,vas induced to give ber evidence; and I 
do entreat )'our attontion to it, because it shO"\\'s, 
that if thero be any ,,'ant of ,,
itnesses here, parti- 
cularly fronl G-t'rn1auy, it is fronl no lack of agency 
on tho part of those ,vho "'"ero preparing the case 
against tho (
uccn; for the agents in Gerlnany are 
found in their accustolllod nunlLer, ,vith their usual 
activity, and ,vith the full cOl1ulland of their ordinary 
resources. And Inlust say, that reflecting upon the 
l\Iilan Comluissiou as an Englisillnan, and recollecting' 
that the Gel"Inan agents are not our countrJluen, I 
feol some satisiaction that there ,vas a greater degree 
of iUlpropriety sho" n in the conduct of the Gern1an 
agcnts tha11 'Ye haye eycr ÎInputed to any 011e heyond 
tho 1\ Ips. T introduce to your lordship
 fearlessly in 
support of this proposition, 13aron Grin1m, the n1Înistcr 
of 'V urteluberg, tho throne of ,,,hich has been long 
fined by the l)rincess Royal of Enp;lalld. I
ut, I trace 
his connection ,,,ith the parties in this pro
ecution. 
lIe and a person ll:UllCd ltetlen, (,vhich Rellcn 
nc- 
t"('ed...( 1 ]
aron (hllptetla. ill his nlÌs:::;ion to !{olle. \"hC'ro 
hp (lared to treat the con
urt of his royallTIrrstcr-his 
0\\'11 Queen a
 \\'ell as Shl\ is Jour lorùships'-\vith in- 

ults that Inade it inlpos
iblc for her to r('nlain 011 
tlit' spot, l'yell if tllf\ defencp of her honour had not 
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ÏInperiously called her hither)-Grhnnl anù Reden, anù 
another \vhoso name does not occur to TIle, but ""ho is 
also a minister of the Grand Duke, at the place \vhero 
the scene is alleged to have taken place, \vere the active 
and the unscrupulous agents in this part of the plot 
against IIer l\Iajcsty. The ,vorthy Baron Grimm, in 
the zeal \vhich he sho\vs for his cnlploycrs, I have 110 
hesitation in saying, has scrupled not to thro\v far 
a\vay from him all those feelings of decorum, which a 
man 111ay not dismiss, even in the most ordinary occa- 
sions of private life. It seems, ho\vever, that in affuirs 
of di!)lolllacy, things may be justifiable in a Ininister 
which \vould disgrace a private individual,-that con- 
duct may earn him the applause of his employers ,vhich 
\vould call do\vn upon his head the reprobation of every 
honest nIan in private life,-that actions may cover 
him with rewards, \vhich he falsely calls honours, that 
would dishonour and disgrace hilll, had he been only 
acting in his individual capacity. l\fy lords, I say, 
Baron Grimm did that \yhich \vould have inevitably 
,vorked this destruction to his character, if he had not 
been a diploll1atic agent,-to \Vh0I11, I presume, all things 
are la \vful. 
Baron Grimm, ,vas living in certain apartrnents,- 
they \vere his o\vn by occupation. lIe heard that the 
Queen ,vas about to arrive,-he artfully gave them 
up. lIe accommodated Her Royal IIighness \vith the 
use of those rOOlns. lIe kindly left the principal 
apartInent, and disinterestedly cncountered the incon- 
yenience of a change to other and \vorse lodgings. 
lIe courteously gave her the use of those froln ,vhich 
he had himself departed; and, as soon as IIel" ROJItl 
IIighness llcpartcd fronl the r00111S,-011 the very day that 
she left them)-he returned again to the saIne roon1s, 
and \vas found \vith another coa(ljutol" in this plot, rUll- 
ning up and do,yn,-to use Barbara I\:ress's expression, 
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"running about the roonls," exalnining every thing, 
looking at the furniturc, prying into the beds, taking 
note of ,vhat bad passed, that he n1Ïght report to those 
,vho he thought ,vould be pleased to find that he had 
gone upon such errands, but ,vho I kno,v and feel were 
above sending hÍ1n upon such a dirty n1Ïssion. But in 
one character he docs not appear. Active as this 
agent every ,vhere is in the vile office of a runner 
of the conspiracy; sedulous and unscrupulous in his 
observations as he has been; regardless of his o,vn 
dignity, and forgetful of that of the sovereign ,,
hom 
hc represents, as hc has proved hilnself to be,-he 
nevertheless does not condescend to make himself a 
,vitncss. lIe ùoes not adventure to come forward 
here; he does not sho,v the same boldness to face 
your lordships and us, "Thich he sho"red to face the 
reprobation of the public in his o,vn country, and 
,vherever else his conduct should be criticised. IIcre 
the Baron is not forthcon1Ïng,-here he is not to 
be found,-Jet here he "ras a luaterial "ritness, l11a- 
terial in proportion to the in1portancc of the n1atters 
,,
hich Barbara I(ress alone has becn brought into 
this country to s,vear to; of paral110unt in1portance, 
because !(ress is tho only ,vitness ,vho is brought t J 
s,vear to anyone of those particulars which are 
aid to 
have passed at Carlsruhe; of still greatcr iU1portance, 
,vhen your lordships reflcct, that because he enter- 
ed the 1"00111 at the Inomcnt the Queen left it, he HUlst 
have been able, if }(res8 spoke the truth, to give COll- 
firu1atÌon to her statcIllellt. Tho Daron is, ho,ycycr, 
ahscnt, and the only "Titne
s that couI(l be obtained by 
all the Rkill, the industry, and th(' zeal of the :,pycral 
agents, to speak to the extraordinary fact, is this 
in- 
gle Gcrlnall chan1her-Inaiù. 
tet UR then pursue the history of the onlJ ,vit- 
11(1SS 'VhOß1, \vith all the 111eanS in their posSCS
iOll, 
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and so little scrupulousness in using theIn, these 
agents have been able to gather fronl all Gerlnany. 
Look, my lords, at the contradictory account the' 
,yornan gives of her 11lotives for cOIning over to 
this country. She t,vice over s\vore that she caIne 
upon cornpulsion,-that she only canle because she ,vas 
forced,-and you no sooner turn the page than JOU 
find that she nlade a bargain for compensation for the 
loss of tinle; but she was never pronlised any thing- 
no reconlpense-nothing of the kind-no bclollJZUl1
q, 
only an entsclliidigllJl.q, it ,vas said ,vhile she ,vas exa- 
Inined, and said by those ,vho ,yere exan1ining her: but 
she ",vonld not say so, she would not adopt the expression 
tendered her; though offered to her, she ,,"ould not take 
it into her mouth, but she said she caIne by compulsion, 
yet at the same tinle confessed that she had bargained 
for reconlpense. But \vhat had she reason to expect ,,"ith- 
out any express bargain being Inade? 'Vhat reason had 
she to expect reconlpense? And ,vith ,vhat liberality 
had she ground to hope it would be nleted out to her? 
She shall again tell the story "rhich she told ho,vever 
reluctantly. K one of your lordships can forget ,vith 
,,,hat reluctance she let it be ,vrul1g froln her; but, hap- 
pily, still it ,vas ,vrung fron1 her. Your lordships will find 
the part of the examination I allude to in page ID3 of 
the printed minutes. She ,vas asked, ,vhcther she had 
ever been exan1Îned before, and she ans,vcred, she had 
been at IIanover. l"he exan1il1ation then proceeded 
thus, "What did you get for going to Ilanover?" "I 
received a sIllall payment, just for the tin1e I had lost." 
" IIo,,? llluch ,vas that paJInent?" "I cannot exactly 
tell: it ,vas little, very little." K O,y this I pledge 11lY- 
self to 
he accuracy of:-" little very little," thos{' are 
her ,yords at page 193. \Vhy then, it was saiù, the 
less it ,vas, the 1110re easily it may he ren1elnbered: 
but it suhscqnently turned out, that it "Tas not because 
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the re,varù ,vas so little, but because it ,vas so great, 
that she could not recollect it. "It ,vas little, ycry 
little." Very little! "That \vas this mere nothing? 
\Vhat, my lords, if it ,vas a larger sunl by five or six 
times than her yearly wages? 'Vhat, if it ,vas a larger 
sum by ten times than her yearly ,vages? 'Vhat, if this 
little, this mere nothing, ,vas even greater than her 
Jearly ,vages, including all the perquisites of her place? 
'\That, if added to the sum shç got for another trip to 
be exan1Ïned at Frankfort,-she having been absent 
fronl her hOlne six clays on one trip, and four or five 
on the other,-,vhat, if for one fortnight of a year, 
taking the going and returning into the account, this 
"very little," this Inere nothing, ,vhich she cannot 
recollect, ,vhich she disll1isseù fronl her 111en10ry, and 
cannot no,v recall, becauso it ,yas so little, turns out to 
l)e about double the sum, at all events n10re than half 
as Iuuch again, as she ever received, ,vages, perquisites, 
incidents included, in anyone year, in her occupation 
of chanIbermaiù! No,v, my lords, ,vill any Ulan of 
plain ordinary understanding, and capacity, even if he 
has Dot been accustoDled to sift evidence,-even if this 
,vere the first thue he ,vas ever called upon thus to ex- 
ercise hiB faculties,-pretend to say that he can believe 
this woman, in her attenlpt to deny receiving any 
thing,-in her failure in the aitenlpt to recollect "'hat 
it ,va:.;, because it ,vas so little a SUIn, ,vhen it ,vas a 
SUlll that TIlust have Illade an inlpressioll upon her 
Jnilld, not only sutncicllt to prevent forgetfulness of it, 
not only (if she spoke truth voluntarily anù honestly) 
to Blake her have no doubt in her n1Îud of the alnouut, 
and no difficulty in telling it; but-,vhat is cllually 
of ilnportance lor Jour lordshil's' cOllsi<lcratiou,-to 
Jnake that part of her eviùence be pronounced fhlsc 
also, in ,rhich she sa'ys 
he expl'ets no rc\\'ar(l in fil- 
VOL. I. () 
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ture; ,vhen here you see, that her eXl)ectations for the 
future must be llieasured by her recollection of the 
liberality \vith ,vhich she has been treated during the 
past? 
l\Iy lords, you ,vill find that the saIne equivocating 
spirit pursues this witness through the details of the 
case. The ,yay in ,vhich she describes herself to 
haye left the roon1 where she pretends to have ,vit- 
nessed one particular scene, in order to go to the 
Countess of Oldi's chamber,-her ,yay of denJing ,vhen 
examined, ,vhether she went there to satisfy her- 
self that the person she had seen, or thought she 
had seen, ,vas the Princess,-clearly shows your lord- 
ships, that she did not go to :àIadan1e Oldi's room for 
such a purpose, if she eyer ,vent at all; for, in ans,ver to 
one of the questions put to her, as to the purpose of her 
going to l\Iadame Oldi's room, and ,vhether it ,vas not 
to assure herself as to whom she had seen in the 
other room, she says, "I sa,v it ,vas the Princess," which 
had nothing to do with the question as to the purpose 
of her going to ::\Iadanle Oldi's room, if the other ac- 
count she gives were true, that she had no such lnotive 
in going to l\Iadame Oldi's room, which ,vas not an im- 
material point; for it was necessary that she should ne- 
gative any such reason for going to that room, as other,vise 
she could not prove that she had certainly seen the 
Queen in the other room-1Von-constat that the Queen 
was in that room, because :àladame Oldi ,vas not the 
only other woman in the house. It does not prove 
it was the Queen because 1\Iadame Oldi was in that 
room; but still the ,vitness having gone thither ,vith 
the intention of ascertaining if l\Iadame Oldi ,vas there, 
was a complete proof: that she ,vas not satisfied of 
the person she had seen being the person whom it ,vas 
her interest and her well-paid employment to come 
for,vard here for her employers in this conspiracy, and 
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S'Vear she had seen. I have lllentioned to Jour 10rJ- 
ships, that in the Carlsruhe case the ambassador GriIlllll 
does not COIne for\vard, ,vith others ,vho rnight have 
been brought-others, belonging to the place-others 
belonging to the Queen's suite-to the absence of ,,,h0111 
the observation I had the honour of niaking JesterdaJ, 
and ,vhich I may have occasion to repeat after,vards, 
at present nlost strongly and most undeniably applies. 
But no,v, nlY lords, ,ve nlust again cross the 1\.lps in 
pursuing the history of these ,vitne:;ses. And there ,ve 
find, that having dismissed all the principal perfornlers 
in this piece, those ,vho rClnain are nlere lnake-,veights 
thro,vn in to give colour and consistency to the fanciful 
picture, and to all of ,vhOln are applicable the general 
observations upon such testÌInony, ,vhich I had the 
honour of sublnitting to your lordships Jesterday. N 0- 
thing, I think, can strike anyone as being more incon- 
ceivable, than that ,vhat all these witnesses 
,vear to 
have seen take place, should have been disclosed to 
Inortal eyes by either of the parties to ,,,hOlll tl1(
 
depositions apply. 1
be character and nature of 
those ,vitnesses-of the lo\vest class of society-of the 
Ineancst appearance in every respect-of the hunlblcst 
occupations, sOlne of them even degrading ones, after 
all the pains taken to render theln produceable ,vit- 
n
sses-the total fhilure to clothp thenl ,,,ith any the 
least appearance even of ordinary respectability-all 
this nlust have forcibly struck cycry pcr
OIl \\'110 sa\v but 
a ::;illglc onc of thelll here. I Illig-ht reluiuù Jour lord- 
ships of Guggial-i, one of the buatInen enlploJcd on the 
Lake of Como, olle of a hoat"s cre,v of cleven, all of ,,,hum 
,vere present at the tilne, nonc of ,,,hOIll had allY inter- 
cour::;e of a confideutialllaturc \vÍth either of the partips 
-if ,ve are to talk of t,YO partie
 here, a::; the accusation 
cOlllpels Jilt' tu ùu, cuntrary to all truth, and ,rithout 
any proof (,n th{\ part of thp Bill. 'rhe ilnpossihility of 
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conceiving that any individuals in their ordinary senses, 
and possessing their conlnlon understandings, ,vonld 
have allo,ved such things to have passed before eleven 
men of this description, and all strangers to theIn, lllust 
have struck everyone ,vho heard the evidence given, and 
have dispensed ,vith the necessity, and ahnost excluded 
nle from the duty of cross-exa1nining a single one of this 
swarm of petty ,vitnesscs, who "\verc filling up the gap 
between Kress and Demont. Why ,vere none of the 
others called-none of the cre,v? Did Guggiari ever 
tell to any person ,vhat he had seen? Had he ever 
frolll that lllOInent to the present time ,vhispered 
it to one living ear ? Yes, once. When? \Vhere? 
At l\iilan-to the Commission. So it is ,vith all 
the rest. Rastelli, "\vho s,vears to a scene too dis- 
gusting to be gone over in detail-,vho' s,vears to 
that abon1Ïnatiol1 having been impudently practised 
in the open face of day, ,vithout the ll10st ordinary 
covering or shelter, ,vhilst he ,vas at four paces dis- 
tance, and ,vhere the turn of his head 111ight have 
revealed it to him-this Rastelli, like all the rest, (for 
it is an observation that applies to everyone of the 
witnesses of these strange abolninations, as if the rela- 
tion bet,veen cause and effect in this singular case ,vas 
,vholly suspended), had never opened his mouth on the 
subject-his lips ,vere hernletically sealed, never to be 
opened again, until he appeared before the Con1n1ission 
at 
Iilan. Ten long lllonths elapse-the sanle silence! 
Was he living the life of a hermit all these ten months? 
Did he, like a solitary recluse, never see mortal face, 
nor approach hunlan ear ? Was there no brother, sister, 
friend, n1an, won1an, or child, to ,vhom he could ,vhisper 
it ? To child, perhaps, profligate as I have no doubt 
he is, he n1Ïght refrain fronl revealing it ; but to brother, 
to mistress, to wife, he might have communicated it- 
to boatmen, who have been, as I know, the means uf 
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corrupting not a few of those 'VhOlll they have attended, 
for they havc confessed that they have got into the ,yay 
of telling stories 'v hich had not a shado,v of founda- 
tion, because their passengers had got into the ,yay of 
paying th(,l11 for being anlused ,vith those details by 
,vay of gossip-not one ,vhispcr ever escapes the lips 
of Ilastelli, or of the other ,vitnesses, with respect to 
the sights they had seen. Is it, Iny lords, the effect 
of seeing such sights to lllake nlen silent? Is it the 
effect of seeing such sights to Blake men even in the 
higher ranks of society, silent? IIo\v lllany are there 
of your lordships, ,vho have not had long official habits, 
-,vhose lips are not under the regulation ,vhich such 
experience is calculated to inflict,-,vhose ,vhole move- 
ments of Inind and body are not disciplined and squar- 
ed according to the rules of a court, so as even to enact 
the courtier ,vhen none are present-ho\v many are 
there, even of your lordships, \vho,vollld not in your natu- 
ral state instantly have revealed it to some friend or 
other? But, Iny lords, I profess I can nanle none in pri- 
vate society-I can hardly nanle any gentlenlan, ho\v- 
evor prudent and discreet in his conversation, ,,,ho 
not heing intrusted confidentially, \vho only seeing 
\vhat the party sho\ved they evidently t1id not Inean to 
he concealed, ,vho under no seal of secrecy became 
acquainted \vith the fact, that would not necessari- 
ly, on \vitnessing so strange a sight, have nlade those 
\viser for talking \vith hinl ,vhon1 he might after\\'ards 
chance to COIlYCrSe ,vithal. Yet these lo\v people, so 
(liffercllt fronl persons in the upper ranks of life, are so 
lHueh nlOl"e discreet, so infinitely nlore upon their guard 
êlt all tilnes and seasons, so inconlparably nlure delicate 
in tholr conversation, talk only to persons of pnrity 
,vhose cars \\yould ht' contanlinated, and "9hos(' chl'eks 
\\'ould be crillu;oneù by the repetition of these dc- 
tails 
 hU. in no 011(\ case does allY of thl' ,vitnesses 
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pretend to say, that he had ever told a living being 
of thosf\ strange and abon1Ïnable sights which he had 
just ,vitnessed. "r ere they sights of every day's oc- 
currence ? 'Vas the Princess of 'V ales kissing her servant 
openly, and ,vithout dra,ving the curtains, a thing that 
happened on the lake of COUIO as often as the ,vind ble,v 
over it? "r as the Princess riding with her servants in a 
carriage, in an attitude of foul indecency not to be named 
,vithout a blush, an occurrence ,vhich happened every 
day? 
Iy lords, my lords, the sight said to have been 
,vitnessed ,vas so strange, so unheard-of: so frightful, so 
Inonstrous, so portentous, that 
o person could haye be- 
held it and kept it to hinlself for a single day. But 
days, ,veeks, months, passed a,vay, and then it was told 
for the first tilne before the l\Iilan COlnmission! It 
,vas then, for the first tÍIne, that the lips of those per- 
sons ,vere unsealed! But I ,vill not admit, that they 
concealed this extraordinary thing for ,veeks 01. days, 
or eyen hours. They may indeed perchance have 
concealed it, from the instant that they invented it, 
upon hearing on their journey to 
Iilan, that their pre- 
decessors had been ,yell paid for lesser slanders; they 
perchance may have kept it to themselves lest they 
should have covered themselves ,vith illt.1.nlY anlong 
those ,vho kne,,,, it to be all a fillsehood,-aulong their 
neighhoul"s they Jl1ay have concealed the vile fiction,- 
hut they kept it secret no longer than the journcy to 
l\lilan dell1anded; and in no case, ,,,ill I venture to say, 
"Tê1S it kept longer in their breasts than fronI the tÌIue 
it first crossed their iUlaginatioll to the time they ,vent 
and earned, by telling it, the re,vard of their perjury. 
But, my lords, you ,vill see that in this instance ,ve 
have no variety. There is, in this respect, a general 
sanleness in the conduct of these ,vitnesses. In other 
instances there are variations of importance. Do Jour 
lor(lsh ips l"(?('ollcct l
i
tro Cucrh i, thf\ \vaitf'r fi'on1 'rri(\ste? 
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Can any lnan ,,,ho sav{ hin1 have forgottcn hinl 
 Does 
he not rise before you the instant I lnention his name, 
-unless any of your lordships should recollect the 
face, the l1ever-to-be-forgotten expression of face, al- 
though the nan1e lllay haye escaped you 1 Do your 
lordships recollect that unnlatched physiognon1Y,- 
those gloating eyes,-that sniffing nose,-that lecherous 
Inouth,-,vith ,vhich the ,vretch stood here to detail 
the iUIpurities ,vhich he had invented, to repeat the 
falsehood to ,vhich he had previously s,vorn at :àIilan ? 
Do you recollect the unparalleled eye of that hoary 
pander from Trieste? Did he not look, as the great 
poet of [taly describes the hoary unnatural lecher in 
the infernal regions to have looked, ,vhen he paints hiJn 
as regarding him ,vith the eye, the piercing eye, of an 
ancient tailor peeping through the eye of his needle 1* 
I renlenlber that lnan ,veIl. The story he told is 
('Hough; but I \vill contradict hinI, for he at least 
shall not pass unpunished. fIe at least is here. lIe 
Dlust he made an example of. I can contradict others, 
- I can drag others to punishment,-but he at any 
rate shall not escape. 1\1 y lords, I ,vill shc\v you, by 
evidence undoubted, unqucstionable, above all suspi- 
cion, that that nlan lJlllst haye s\vorn falsely. I "rill 
prove it l)y the rOOD1 itself. I can, if I will, prove it 
hy tho po
ition of the door. I think his own account 
of the position of that door, in ans,vcr to (lllcstions put 
hy your lordships, luight alnlost sayc TIle the trouhlc of 
doing it. But I ,,,,ill sho\v JOu Inore. I ,viII bhc\v you 
that \vhat he s\\ ore cannot he true,-either here. if 
your lor(lships put 11le to tho nccessity of it, or clse- 
,vhcrc, fur the sal\.e of justice. I can sho\\r, lIlY lords, 


- gl/urdummi 
t 'omc vCl'chio 
artor fa lIl'lJa (.'nlllu. 
DANTt:, 
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that the Queen slept at Trieste, in her \vbole life, but 
one night: that she came one day,-,vent to the opera, 
as he admitted she did (that ,vas the only truth the 
,vretch told)-left it on the morro,v,-and neither he- 
fore nor after ever crossed the threshold of the gates 
of Trieste in her days. 

Iy lords, I dismiss the other \vitnesses of the sanIe 
description. I take this filthy cargo by salllple pur- 
posely. I.Jet those ,vho ,vill delve into the bulk,- I \vill 
not break it more. That it is damaged enough, the 
sample tens sufficiently, and ,vith a single remark I 
dismiss it. Recollect, my lords, those foolish stories, 
not only about the hand, but about the pictures, and 
about the bracelet chain being put round the neck, 
\vith I kno,v not \vhat other trumpery, got up for the 
purpose of variegating the thrice-told tale; and you 
,viII, I think, agree ,vith me, that the Italians ,vho 
coined the fictions are pretty llluch the same no\v that 
they ,vere kno\vn by our a.ncestors to be S01118 centuries 
ago. "Vhether Iachimo be the legitimate offspring of 
our great Shakspeare's mind or not, may be doubted; 
yet your lordships will readily recognise more than one 
of the ,vitnesses, but one especially, as the o,vn brother 
of Iachinlo. lIo\v has he represented hinlself? 


,( I have belied [L lady, 
Tho princess of this coun
,ry, and tho air on"t 
I
cvonging]y enfeobles 111C.- 
l\lino Italian brain 
"(tan in your duller TJritain operate 

Iost vilely 
 for Iny vantage, cxceHent 
 
And, to be brief, Iny practice so prc\rail\l, 
That I return\l \vith sinullar proof enough 
To mako the noble Leonatus mad, 
lly wounding his belief in her renown 
,"Vlth to!(cns thu
, an(l thus 
 averring notes 
Oï ('h:t1nh('r-hang;n.

 pif.tin't'
.. thiK hf'r In"ae(']r't ! 
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l\Iy lords, the cases are the same. \Ve have the salnc 
evidence, frolll the sanle country, for the same purpose, 
alnlost \vith the same effects; and by the sanle signs, 
nlarks, and tokens, \vith an extraordinary coincidence, 
the t\VO cases are sought to be substantiated. 
And no\v pern1Ït me, having disposed generally of 
the characters of the \vitnesses, to call the attention 
of your lordships,-and it shall be ,vithin much nar- 
ro\ver limits than I could have done, had I not neces- 
sarily anticipated the greater part of my comlnents on 
this part of the case, in describing the character of the 
\vitnesses ,,,,ho supported it; because," hile I have been 
dealing with the subject in that \vay, I have been of 
necessity led to anticipate, by con1mcnting on the dif- 
ferent branches of the case ,vhich each ,vitness ,vas 
called upon to substantiate-permit me, I say, to call 
the attention of your lordships to the several heads, as 
it\vere, of charge-the several counts-if I nlayso speak 
of this strange indictment, undor the form of a Dill of 
Pains and Penalties \vhich is brought for\vard against 
IIer l\Iajesty hy the ministers of her Itoyal IIusband. 
Your lordships \vill recollect, that the first of these 
is cvidently a Neapolitan scene. 1110re the connection 
is alleged to have been first cOI11pleted-there the 
parties caIne together and accomplished, for the first 
tinle, hut \vith great freedom. and ".ith long con- 
tinuance, antI \vithout hny restraint at all, the purpose 
\v.hich they appear, [ will not say long, to have che.. 
rishe{l, hut to have conceivcd ROIllc,vhcre about t0U 
days or a. fortnight before. The Princess of 'Vales 
(this is the accusation), having been theretofore a p0I'- 
son of unilnpcacha hIe c-haractrr, a. person of Unilll- 
pcachahlc Jifc,-proved to haye been so by luuch 
strolìger evidcnee than if sho had ncyer bCPIl su
pcct- 
0c1,-provcd to have bcru so, if there is truth in e\'Î- 
,1(\11('(1, if tlu'1"f' is 1)('llcfit in tH'(Iuittal, if there is jllsti("{' 
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in the' ,yorld,-proved to have been so, better than if 
she had never been tried, by t,vo solemn acquittals, 
after t,YO searching exan1inatiolls, carried 011 behind her 
back, and in circumstances utterly unfair and unfa- 
vourable to her,-so much proved to have been so, that 
'v hen one set of ministers had reported her clear and 
innocent of the charges brought against her, but re- 
cOlnmended her to be censured for ,vhat SOITIe persons 
,vere pleased to tern1 "levities," their successors in of- 
nee, the authors of the present proceeding, ,yere in no 
,vise satisfied ,vith this scanty acquittal, as they thought 
it, but detern1Íned that the censure for levities should 
be expunged, and recommended solemnly, that she 
should be instantly received by her sovereign, her uncle, 
and her father, at his rigorously virtuous court, as the 
purest princess ,vould be received ,,, ho ever adorned the 
,valks of royallife,- this character having, by such trials, 
been supported-havingconle out of the fire purer, in the 
eyes at least of those ,vho favour the present charge against 
her-ho,v do those ,,,ho at least are thought to favour 
this charge, but I should deem unjustly thought consider- 
ing their foriller history-ho,v do they say she demean- 
ed herself the instant she left England? Their 111axinl 
-their rule of conduct
their criterion of probability 
is, 17el770 'rejJente NO
 fit bl?l)issÙnus. Arriving in Italy, 
say they, this pure and unin1peachable personage hires 
a servant, a 111an then at least in a menial capacity, of 
,vhom I shaH after\vards have to say a fe,v ,vor
ls. She 
nlOYCS to,vards Naples; and, in the course of a fc",T days, 
certainly in less than a 1110nth, you are desired to be- 
lieve that the ,vhole of the crinlinal intercourse com- 
menced, that the degradation of the Princess ,vas com- 
pleted, and all restraint flung a,vay,-froln the mistress 
of the servant 
he heconles the luistress ûf the lover, 
of a luenial lover,-plunging herself into a depth of 
vice' ,,'hieh eycn hahitually profligate women could not 
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for y(\ars accustom thcmselves to display or endure. 
N O\V, )ny lords, the ,vhole case against 11er 
Iajesty falls 
to the ground, if 'your lordships do not believe, that on 
the second night of her arrival at Naples the alleged 
conncction bet\\yeen the parties, the ROJal 
Iistress and 
her hired servant, commenced; because Demont and 
l\lajocchi have both s,yorn to facts, ,vhich, if true, nay, 
if in thcir least particular true, prove the connection to 
have begun from that night, and have from thencefor- 
"\vard continued. ..\nd, ,vith ,vhat caution is this carried 
on? Suppose that a long course of profligacy could 
not only bend the Inind to the disgraceful circuln- 
stanccs, but render a ,vonlan incautious by habit-that 
is possible. But, it is not so here; for the first act is 
ahout the ßI0st incautious of the ,vhole,-I ßlean, her 
choosing to go by the passage \vhere she must be ob- 
scrved, in order to avoid the safer ,yay to the rOOln, the 
\\ray through ,vhich it \\Tas highly probable no eye could 
,vatch her. 
Then, )uy lords, only recollcct the nlanncr in ,vhieh 
the evidence is brought for,vard; only see the nlan- 
110r in ,,,hich this case is offered to your lordships' 
helicf: ITo,v is the roon1 prepared for the first night 
,vhcn th(\ guilty pair \vere to meet ?-lly placing 
in the roonl ,vhich ,vas to be the sccnc of their first 
lovcs-Ioves so arllcnt" that to acconlplish thCI11, all re- 
gard :fin- decency and decorulll had in one instant 
hl'cn flung- a\\Tay, and all caution to conceal the]11 heen 
f()r eV0r ahal1(IoIH 1 (1,- by placing in the rOO]}1 one s]nal) 
iron hcdstcad, of dinlcnsions hardly sufficient to con- 
tain a sing-Ie person, and only used upon a journey or 
in a yoyage! This ,vas the only preparation in a hou
e, 
PV(\l"Y r00111 of ,,'hich containecl a conlfortal,le Led. 
K:lY, in that \"pry rOOll1 it
l'lt: th(,l"l' "T:lS :lnot1H'l" anlI 
a larg'0 ùl'd
 \\.hich the ,,,itncsst's tpl1 JOlt \va
 left un- 
tou(')u'd. '1'h i
 (.j l"eHln
ta IICf' a 1011(' is (l('cjsj,
('. '1'11(\ 
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,vitness tel1s you, in her first examination, that the 
larger bed ,vas not nluch tUlllbled; but, a day or 
t\VO after,vards, I think on the third day, she TIlcnds 
this materially; and then, in ans\vcr to a question 
put to her by lny learned friend, 1\11'. Williams, ,vho 
rC'n1Ïnded her that she had said the large bed ,vas 
not much ttllllbled, she says, " Yes, I said so ,vhen 
I ,vas examined the other day, but I have since 
recollected something, and I can tell you more about 
it no,v." One of your lordships had that explained, and 
out caIne the story of the stains last of all-after she 
had again said, the second time mending the first account, 
that it looked as if t\VO persons had pressed upon it in 
the middle. I repeat, last of all she recollected the 
stains; but ,vhat those stains ,vere she could not tell. 
No person examined her about them: but she had not 
nluch liked Iny learned friend'soperatious the day before. 
She ,vas not in good chal"ity ,vith 1\11". "Tilliau1s, after 
the second day's exalninatioll, \vhich happened to be 
in his hands, and not in those of nlY lcarnerl friend the 
Solicitor-general; and, accordingly, she then said she 
,yould tell him nothing more, or, as she said herself: 
she recollected no,v \vhat she had forgotten then. 
\Vhat did 1\11". 'Villianls say to her? ""{hat had passed in 
, the interval to nlake her recollect one single tittle ,vhich 
the leading" exan1Ïnation of the Solicitor-general, (I 
speak it not offensively), with the brief before him, ought 
not to have made her remenlber, and ,vhich yet it 
could not make her remclnber then? "\Vas it likely or 
probaLle she should forget so strong a circumstance as 
the situation of the bed, ,vhen she kne,v that she can1e 
here to prove adultcry-,vhüll she felt, at every word 

he spoke, that she ,vas here for no other purpose? 
'rhe ,vitness f
lrther yolunteered to say, that the 
Princess returned hOlTIC early froln the opera. I 
shall she\\r
 that sh(\ renlained till the opera ,vas over, 
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In the presence of the royal fanlily of Kaples, and 
in the royal hox. She said, that the Queen ,vas in 
a state of considerable agitation ,,,hen she disll1issed 
ßil1y Austin, for the purpose of being alone. She said 
that Dilly .Austin had been accustolued to sleep in the 
Queen's roonl. But I shall she\v. your lortIships that 
this had ceased long before. I shall she\v your 10rJ- 
ships that he slept in the next rOOll1 to Her 
Iajesty, 
and that the door of comnlunication ,vas constantly 
unlocked. The ,vitness said, that IIer l\Iajesty forhade 
him to con1e into thc room; but 
he did not forhiù 
hilll, in the most siu1ple and effectual of all "rays-by 
turning the key. She also describes the Queen as 
cOIning home early from the opera, to do \vhat no luan 
can doubt ,vas adultery, under all the agitation anù 
pf'rturbation of a bridal night. Yet, Iny lords, \\rill 
any 111an belicve, that this person. so circun1stantial 
anti n1Ínute on other .occasions, ,vith a perfect sense 
ho\v infinitely important it "Tas to the tale that the bed 
should bp rC'prcsentcd not only as tUlllbled, (\vhieh 
yet she said ,vas not 11Iuch tUIl1bled), but as haying 
been slept in hy t\VO persons,- ,vill any UlaB believe, 
that if she then kne\v this, or after\vards could have 
recollected it, and if it was not a lnere after-thought 
and fahrieation, she ,vould not hayc said at first, 
"Oh yes, t
"!o bed looked as if t,vo persons had 
slept in it;" anù then the stains ,vould ha ye been 
added, ,vhich she probahly kllo,rs the llleaning of: 
although, like Barbara I(ress, 
he dellies she under- 
stooù thenI?-It is plainly out of hUTIHll1 probability, 
that persons should recollect thenl unless they Undl\r- 
stood theln; other\vise, they arC' no llIore than ordinary 
Inark
 or stains, ,vhich no person ever heeds, any HIOrt' 
than the ,vind that pas::;cs over his head, or the luarks 
left hy the rain upon II is path. 
'Ty lor(Is
 at \l"ilpll)
, :lHothl'l" 
lTlh.' took plael\ to 
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,vhich' Delnont is the only \\.itness. She takes care 
to tell you no time. She is a,vare of the cunsc- 
quences of that. She ,vill not give you the nleans 
of sifting her tale, or expose herself to the risk 
of contradiction. She ,vill not tell you, 'v hether it 
,vas a \veek after their arrival at Naples, "Thether 
it ,vas near the beginning or near the end of their 
stay there, or to,vards the lniddle of it. But some night 
during their stay at Naples, she sa,v Bergami C01l1e 
out of his room naked except his shirt, ,vithout stock- 
ings on, ,vithout a night-gown on, and nloving to,vards 
the part of the corridor into ,vhich the Queen's chauI- 
bel'" entered. She did not start back, she did not re- 
tire; but she moved on in the direction to\vards Ber- 
gan1i. And Bergan1Ï did not start back; he did 
not retire; Bergan1i did not nlake any excuse, and 
Bergan1Î seeing her before his eyes Inoved on also; 
and she made her escape out of the door; and he 
still did not bethink hinl of Inaking an excuse, but 
n10ved on to the accomplishnlent of his guilty pur- 
pose, ,vith more alacrity than alnlost a husband 
,vould have done, in going to the bed-chalnber of 
his o,vn bride. Your lordships ,vill find all this in 
page 251 of the printed Evidence. I hardly stop to 
refer to pages, because I do not rely on particular 
passages, but only dra,v your attention to the lnain 
and leading features of the case, ,vhich cannot possibly 
have escaped the recollection of those anlong you ,vho 
heard the evidence given at your bar. 
Let me no,v remind you of the scene ,vhich 
is represented to have taken place at Catanea. And 
observe, Iny lords, that here there are t,vo ,vitnesses 
,vho might have been called to speak to this transac- 
tion, if it really did take place, both of "Thorn ,vere 
nan1ed and vouched by the Attorney-general in his 
opening. "T,,'o nutiùs," says he, ",vere sleeping 
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iu the ne"'(t roonl to that of the (
ueen; they both 
saw her conle back from Bergan1Í's rOOlll at an 
early hour of the morning; they both heard the 
hild 
crying and the Countess trying to pacify her; and 
they both luust ha,;e kno,vn ,,,hat all this meant." 
K o,v, the Attorney-general not only docs not venture 
to call both, but only one; but he docs not venture to 
state, that these t,\,O ,vornen have ever cOlllffiunicated 
together, froll1 that time to this, upon a tittle of ,,,hat 
that lllorning or that llight had passed. 1"hey never 
did COll1ll1unicate together-they could not COffilllUUÌ- 
cate together-for nothing of the kind had passed. 'rhe 
"'hole thing ,vas false; but Den10nt alone is calleù. And 
"rhat is the story as she tells it? N o,v, I pray Jour 
lordships to attend to it; for it is, if possible, In ore iu- 
credible upon the face of it, fronl the 11lultivlied inlvro- 
bahilities under ,yhich it labours, than that ,vhich I have 
just run over at Naples. Dergami usualJy slept, not only 
not near the Queen's bed-roon1, but on the other side 
of the court, ,vhich fornled the centre of the building. 
On the opposite side of the court \vas his ordinary bed- 
room ,,,hill' he ,vas well: but he becanle sick; he \vas 
seized ,vith a r,cvere fever, and he ,vas brought over 
fi-oln his usual rOOln into another room, belonging, I 
believe, to the Countess Oldi; and there he ,vas lying 
ill for SOlnc daJs. No
, is it not a little extraordi- 
nary, that the scenc of this alnour at Catanea should 
he ] aid- I ,vill not say in that roon), though this 
,voldd be strange enough, considering it cou1d only he 
approached through the roull1 of the Inaiùs-but that it 
should hav(\ hecn laid at the tinle ,yhel1 J
erg:.uni had a 
fever, anù not ,,,hen hc \vas in good health? Bprgan1Ï 
is there as a paticnt, not as a lover; and Jet this is the 
particular Dloment cho
en for tho
e cndparlncllts \\'hich 
are left to he undcrstooù; and then IIer 
lajesty Blust 
have 11cr
an}i plac('d just in that situation of all others.. 
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in ,vhich access to his bed-roonl ,vas rcndered the most 
difficultandcll1barrassing, nay, the mostinlpossiblc, \vhcn 
there ,vere the t\VO lllaids sleeping in the rOOIll bet,vecn 

iadame Oldi's and his (for the Queen slept in that 
which had been 
ladan1e Oldi's l"oonl.) The Princess 
1110vcd out of her rOOln, and one of the servants had 
undressed her-this very ,vitlless had undressed her-in 
her o,vn rOOln; and the story is, that she removeù out 
of her roon1 in the night, and returned in the Inorning 
-not that she ,vas al,vays lying in Dergalni's roonl, 
but that she ,vent there in the night, and con1Ïng back 
in the morning, she ,vas seen by the 11laids returning. 
Is it not a marvellous thing, my lords, that this should 
be the In ode of operation? that the thought should not 
strike 1Ier l\lajesty, that, in the acconlplishnlent of this 
purpose, she ,vas running the utlnost risks ,vithout any 
inducement-risks sin1ilar to those ,vhich she ran at 
Naples in going through Majocchi's rOOlll instead of the 
en1pty room-,vhile she might, by an alteration of the 
roonlS, have rendered all safe and easy? She had only 
to place herself in the servants' rOOIn, or in l\Iadalne 
Oldi's new rOOIn, and there she could have had access 
to Dergami, or Bergall1i to her, ,vithout crossing the 
threshold of her 111aid's door? But, if your lordships 
are to believe the representations Jnade to you, all this 
is only in furtherance of: and in conforn1Ïty ,vith, the 
unifornl tactics of Her 
Iajesty, to multiply dau1ning' 
proofs against her own character, hcr o,vn existence, 
happiness, con1fort, every thing dear to her in the 
,vorld. For this is the plot she is in; and she is under 
a spell, if you believe the ,vitnesscs, never to do an act 
il
urious to her character, ,vithout providing at the 
same tinle an1pIc evidence to make that injury inevitable 
and effectual. 
And no,v I an1 told that I can contradict all this 
Ly lneans of 
Iariette TIron, the sisfer of Dcnlont. 
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:Ind that it must all be believed unless 
Iariette 
13ron is called. I sa)', ,vhy did not JOu call 
Iariette 
Dron? I say, she is your ,vitness; because you opened 
her evidence-because you vouched her-because you 
asserted that she ,vas present-because you told us 
,vhat she saw. And yet you call only her sister, ,yholll 
you have in your own pay. J say she is your ,vitlless- 
because this is a crin1inal proceeding; because it is 
\vorse than a criminal proceeding; or of a nature higher 
at least in its exigency of pure, perfect, unsuspected, 
sufficient, nay, abundant proof. I say a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties is a measure of such severity, that 
it ought to be supported by evidence, better, if pos- 
sible, and stronger, than that which takes a,vay lite 
or litnb. I say, she is your witness, and not ours-be- 
cause ,ve are the defendants, the accused and oppressed 
by the Bill of Pains and Penalties, \vhich does not 
only accuse, but oppress and over,vhelm. She is your 
,vitness and not ours-because ,ve stand upon our 
defence; ,ve defy you to prove us guilty, and unless 
you prove our guilt, and until you prove that guilt, ,ve 
ought not-if justice Jet reigns here, ,ve ought not-to 
be called upon for a defence. 
Iy lords, in a COIn- 
ll10n civil suit, I can cOInprehend such tactics. I anI 
not bound, in claÌIning a debt, to call, for the purpose 
of proving 1UY case, DIY adversary's servant, or his clerk, 
or his relation; but if I anI placed upon my ùefcnce, 
charged ,vith even the lo\vest criInc kno,vll in the la,v, 
pure, unsuspected testimony must be gi,.cn, ,vhethcr it 
is to be derived from one quarter or from another- 
,vhether it is to be got from the prosecutor's side or 
our o\vn. Anù I ,vill put a case to ren1Ìnd you lorù- 
ships uf this :-Supposc a high,vay roLbery or ulurder 
alleged to have been cOlJll11ittcd, anù a luau is put 
upon his trial for it; suppo
e that a llo\\r 
trcet 
officer, panting for his re,vard, or an accolIlplice, 
VOl... J. p 
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infanlous by his o,vn story, or a spy, degraded by his 
calling, or any other contalninated, impure, necessarily 
suspected ,vitness of any description, is alone put forward 
to prove the charge; and suppose a friend of the de- 
fendant \vere standing by, his servant, or his partner in 
trade, or any person ,vho is barely competent, by the 
rules Qf evidence, to appear as a ,vitness-any persoll 
except his ,vife, who cannot be a ,vitness-I say, no 
ll1an ought to be-I say no man can be-I say, by our 
uniform practice, no Inan ever \\Tould be-put in jeo- 
pardy of his life, or be called upon to produce in his 
defence, that frienò, that relation, that servant, unless 
the case against hin1 had been first proved by unsuspi- 
cious testimony; and if only the degraded spy, or the 
infamous accolnplice, or the hired infornler, or the Bo"r 
Street runner, were called against hinI, their testhnony 
is not such as to make it needful for the prisoner to 
call his friend. It is the prosecutor who must call that 
friend: it is no excuse to say he is a friend, a relation 
of the accused; a partnership is no excuse: the Eng- 
lish la\v denlands, ,vhat comnlon sense approves, that 
every Ulan shall be considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty; and that guilt Inu.ê.,t be proved at the 
peril of hinl \vho secks to condenul losing the purpose 
of his prosecution. 
l\iy lords, the Queen is in a nlost singular situation. 
She lnust open her n1Ïnd to painful constructions of the 
conduct of those \vho surround her. She 11lay not vic\v 
with a charitable eye the actions, and construe the feel- 
ings and the nlotives, of all she has intercourse \vith. 
She has been inured, by a long course of persecution- 
by the experience of much oppression-by fan1iliarity in 
hero,vn person ,vith manifold frauds of her adversaries- 
by all the arts of spies-by aU the malice of the spiteful 
and revcngeful-by all tho
e hidden artifices \vhich are 
ncycr at fir
t and not. ahv
1)"8 cvcn at Jast, discovc: rcd - 
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lrtificcs \vhich only sOll1ctiules she has had the 1l1CêUIS of 
tracing and cÀposing to the day. Such is the life ,,,hich 
she has led, the life of ,vhich this la
t scene now sifting 
by you, is '
ery far fro In forJning an exception; all that 
she has seen heretofore-all that she has seen no,v 
since she \\rent last to Italy-all that she has ,vitnessed 
here since her return-all that she has 
een since 
this proceeding began-and she has heard the evidence 
read, do,vn to the exanli nation of the last ,vitness on 
the last day-all is calculated to make suspicion, 
p;eneral, alnlost universal suspicion, the iUll1ate of an 
other\\9ise unsuspecting breast. It is the fate of those 
,vho are ill-used-it is one of the hardest portions in 
the lot of those ,vho have been so butfetted by the 
Grinll11S, the Onlptedas, the Reùens, not to nlention the 
Duug-Iases, the Oluptcdas of our o,vn lanù-it is the hard 
lot of those ,vho have passed through such trials, that the 
solace of unsuspecting confidence is banished fronl their 
haras:sed bosonls; their hearts ar(\ seared and harùen- 
cd; they never can kno,v ,,,holn they dare trust. ,A.nd 
even at thj
 hour, ] Ier )[ê\jesty nlay ignorantly ue har- 
houring a 
econd viper in her bOSOIU, of the sallIe breed 
as that \vhich has already atteInpteù to destroJT her, 
aUfl eng-cnùcreù in the sallIe ncst. 'fhe (J,ueen, IUY 
]orùs, has auout her pcrson a sister of DeUlo11t. She 
"as placc(l there by that DCIllont. She" as kept 
there by tht' arts of that DeTIlont. She ha
 cor- 
responded \vith that J )cnlont. They have correspond- 
e(l ill ciphers together, if JOu are to helieve l)eInollt, 
\vhich I do not. 13ut I take her a
 describcd hy 
the Case for tho Accusers; and, in all the cireulll- 
stances \vhich justi(y, nay pre
cribl' suspieiou, as a duty 
to 11(\1' o\vn personal safcty, nlY learIlcd friends Vt.t leave 
tht'ir ca
é short against the (Juepll, prov('<.1 haY ðuelt 
c\'jdcncc as I ha\ e describe(l to Jon, or rathcr, as it is 
paill
cd hJ the \\'itul'sSCS theln
elve:-" antI leave' lier 
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l\Iajesty to call their own witnesses! They say, "'Vhy 
do not you call the waiting-,vonlan, l\Iariette Bron, 
,vho is still left by her sister ,vith you-\vhom that 
sister first planted in Jour household-:- 'VhOIIl that sis- 
ter made you retain about your person, at the very 
tÏ1ne she \vas hatching her plot against you?" 
Iy 
lords, he \vho fulnlined over Greece, and darted 
through her assemblies his \vords of fire, once said, what 
I would now repeat, inlploring you not to take it in 
our o\vn poor language, but to recollect the immortal 
accents that fell from him, in which he imprinted on 
the hearts of his countrYlnen, that instead of all out- 
works, all fortifications, all ranlparts, ,vhich man can 
throw up to protect the weak, the best security \vhich 
the honest and the feeble have against the fraudful 
and the po,verful, is that mistrust \vhich nature, for 
wise purposes, to defend the innocent against the 
strong and the cunning, has implanted in the bosom 
of all human kind. It is alien to the innocent nature; 
but it is one of the nlisfortunes to which innocence, by 
persecution, is subject, to be obliged to harbour nlis- 
trust, ,vhile surrounded by plotters so little scrupulous 
as the Grimms and Omptedas, working with agents so 
still less scrupulous, as 
Iajocchi, Sacchi, and Demont. 
My lords, I am satisfied in my own nlÍnd, and I have 
no doubt all \vho hear me \vill agree \vith nle, that 
we are not bound to call this witness. I kno\v not, if 
we had been ordered to deliver our opinion upon the 
subject to our illustrious client, that \ve should not have 
awakened suspicions in the Queen's breast, \vhich even 
yet she does not entertain to\vards her serving ,voman. 
I kno,v that it would have been our duty, as profes- 
sional men, to have done so. I feel that we should have 
been more than justified in so doing; and I am confi- 
dent that \ve might have appealed to the principles of 
\vhich I have now reminded your lordships, and might 
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at once have left the case as it stands, ,vithout calling 
this ,,'oman. But her 
Iajesty has as Jet seen no rea- 
son to part ,,,ith one ,,'hon1 she still thinks a faithful 
servant. 'Vhatever we n1ay suspect.-,yhatever the 
story of Denlont nlay have taught us to suppose likely 
-the Queen has hitherto never kno,vn any thing to 
the prejudice of her sister. That sister ,viII, therefore, 
be prescnted before Jour lordships, and you will have 
an opportunity of hearing her account of those trans- 
actions ,vhich have been so falsely described by others. 
But I again repeat that this is gratuitous on our part,- 
that ,ve do it voluntarily, fr0111 an over-excess of caution, 
lest it should be suspected by anyone, for a mon1pnt, 
that there is any ,,,,itness ,vhom ,ve dare not to call. 
In like DIanner, the story told of 'v hat happened 
at Scharnitz, upon the cross-exan1ination of Den10nt, 
and upon the interrogatories put by Jour lordships, 
real1y melted a,,'ay so that very little of it relnained, 
and that little ,vas perfectly equivocal.. anù quite con- 
sistent ,vith the nlost perfect propriety of dClneallour 
on the part of the Queen. But still, having seen that 
alllong SOlne the story nlade an ÏInpres
ion, at first 
rather than at last, ,ve shan explain it in a ,yay not at 
all inconsistent ,vith any thing but the pcreJnptory 
s,vearing of Dell10nt as to the tÏIne, "Then she says 
that she could tell, ,vithill half an hour, ho\v long she 
had been asleep, although she could not tell ho,v lnany 
hours she was in a rOOlll ,vide a\vake the day before. De- 
nlollt s\vore, that on the night 13erganlireturnetl "ith the 
passports to Scharnitz, he ,vent tû the Princess's roon1, 
and there ren1aincd the rest of that night. AIJ lords, 1 
\vill prove this to be false. I ,,,ill prove that the n10- 
lncnt the passports \\'ere Lrou
ht, the pr<,paratiolls for 
the jOllrlH'Y ("olnnlenCl'(1. I" ill pro' e that Ilf'r )[a- 
jesty 
et uff OIl IIp1" tra\'l'}:-' \\ ithill all huur and a half 
after the arri \'al of the passports, anù that that tÏIne 
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was scarcely sufficient to pack up and prepare for tra- 
velling. I ,vill also prove, that during the ,vhole tinle the 
Queen's door ,vas hardly ever shut, and that there ,vas 
a constant passing, not of Bergami, but of the other 
gentlemen of her suite,-the (.J,ueen lying on the bed 
in her travelling dress, ready to rise at one in the 
lnorning, provided the passports arrived so early. So 
,vith respect to the Carlsruhe case. We shall she,v 
your lordships that it is impossible !(ress can have 
sworn true. That she nlay have seen a 'VOll1an in that 
room, if she s"
ears true at all, (\vhich I do not be- 
lieve), I have no occasion to question. But the uight 
that Bergami ,vent home, and the only night he ,vent 
home, at the period in question, ,vas ,vhen the Queen 
,yas left behind at a n1usic party in the palace of her 
illustrious relation to ,vhon1 she ,vas 111aking a visit. 
She remained there t\VO hours and a half; and up,vards 
-she relnained there until bet,veen nine and ten 
o'clock, and she after,vards ,vent to sup at the 
Iargra- 
vine's, ,vhere she ahvays supped on the evenings she 
did not dine there; and Bergan1Ì and his sister and 
child ,vere then at hOlne, when he 'vas taken ill, and 
went to bed. 
l\Iy lords, I ,vould relnind you of an argu1l1cnt ,,,hich 
is used in the present case, and ,vbich I ,vas rather 
surprised to hear that son1e persons had been so very 
regardless of the details, as to allo,v to influence their 
other\vise acute and ingenious n1inds. 1 1 hey say, 
that if this is a plot,-if the ,vitnesses are speaking 
what is untrue, they have not sworn enough; that 
they ought to have proved it honle, as it ,vere; that 
tbey ought to have convinced alllnankind, of acts hav- 
ing been unequivocally done which nothing but guilt 
could account for,-which were utterly inconsistent 
with the supposition of innocence. l\Iy lords, can 
those ,vho argue thus, have forgotten t,vo things ,vhich 
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èvcry llltln kno\ys, one cOllnllon to all cases, 1.ud the 
other happening in every stage of this,-naJucly, that 
the 1110st effectual ,vay, because the safest, of laJiug a 
plot, is not to s,vear too hard, is not to s,vear too 
n1uch, or to come too directly to the point; but to lay 
the foundation in existing facts and real circulllstances, 
-to knit the false ,,'ith the true,-to interlace reality 
,,'ith fiction,-to build the fanciful fabric upon that 
\vhich exists in uature,-and to escape detection by 
taking lllOSt especial care, as they have done here, 
never to haye t,vo ,vitnesses to the SaUle facts, and alsu 
tu lllake the facts as 111oderate, and as little offensive 
as possible. 'fhe architects of this structure have been 
,yell a"Tare of these principles, and have follo,ved the 
kUO\\ìl rules offaurication throughout. At Naples, ,,,hy 
,vere 110t other people called? 'Vhy '\'ere there never t,vo 
,vitnesses to the same fact 1 Because it is dangerous; be- 
causc, ,,,hen you arc making a plot, you should have one 
,vitness to a fhct, and another to a confirluation; have 
SOlne' things true, ,,,hich unimpeachable evidence can 
prove; other things fabricated, ,,'ithout \\rhich the true 
,vould be of no avail,-but a void calling t\VO ,vitllesses 
to thc saIne thing at the sallIe tÎIlle, because the cross- 
c:xan1Ïnation is extremely likely to lliake thenl contra- 
dict each other. N ow, for exalnple, Iny learned frienù 
opened a casp that ought to be proved by a cro,,,d of 
\\ritnesses. Is it so usual for a Princess of 'Vales, ,,,ho 
is secn in a box at Naples, to go on one occasion to 
the theatre and Le hisscfl, ,,,hpthcr she ,vas lnaskeù or 
no? Do the conecalnlents of a lnasqueraùe, like the 
fhhrications uf this plot, l'Àist longer than fro 111 th(\ 
night till the Illorlling? \V ould not the hissing of such 
a pprson as the J )rillccss, for such a cause a
 the indt)- 
cency of her dress, ha"e Leen kllO\\YU to all ,,'ho attenùcù 
the sppctacle? 'V ould it not after,varJs have ùeen bp- 
lie' cd all(l told hy an the gu
sips of gay, idle Naples- 
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"Et otiosa crcdidit Neapolis, 
Et OlllnC vicinum oppidulll." 
And Jet one ,,
itlle5S alone, instead of all Naples, appears. 
In like Inanner, ,ve have no other evidence at Naples. of 
general denleanour. 'Vhy have \ve none to speak to the 
state of the beds? 'Vhy none to the state of the linen ? 
1 ask, \vhat is become of Ann l
reising? I can answer that 
question, as \vell as put it. She is here. I obtained the 
fact froln a \vitness in cross-exaInination. 'Vhy is she 
not called? I can ans\ver that question too. She is not 
an Italian. 'Vhat reason is there- for not calling her? 
Your lordships can ans,ver that quite as \vell as I can. 
There ,vas every reason for calling her, if they durst 
have done it. The case is short without it. She could 
have proyed those marks,-she ,vas the Princess's maid 
at that tinle. Béds! she made them. Linen! she had 
the care of it. 'Vho ,vashed the linen? Where ,vas 
the laundress, the washer-,volnan? And yet she is an 
Italian, for aught I know, though she is not called, and 
though her being called ll1ust have proved the case, if 
Denlont speaks a single ,vord of truth. They ,vere 
practised in caning \vasher-,vomen. They kne\v the 
effect of it in England, in the former plot. They ,vere 
called in the Douglas plot, but they did not prove 
JTIuch, and the plot failed. 
Iade ,vise by experience, 
they call the111 not here; although they kno\v, by that 
experience, that if they could have stood the exan1Ïna- 
tion, this plot could 110t have failed. 
But again, my lords, anl I to be told by those ,vho have 
attended to this evidence, that there has been any very 
great short-coIning in the s\vcaring of some of the ,vit- 
nesses,-that they have not s\vorn unequivocally,-that 
they have not proved the fact
? 'Vhy, ,vbat nlore con- 
vincing proof of adultery ,volIld you have than you have 
had in this case, if you believe the ,vitnesses, and they 
are uncontradicted? I should not indeed say, if they are 
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uncontradicted; for I contend, that your lordships ought 
not to compel me to contradict such ,vitnesses(but if you 
believe the ,vitnesses,you have a case of adultery as plainly 
substantiated in proof as ever gained verdict in 'VesÌluin- 
ster IIaU; or ever procured Divorce Bill to pass through 
your lordships' house. All that Demont tells,-all that 
l\Iajocchi tells,-every tittle of ,vhat Sacchi tells at the 
end of his evidence, - is proof positive of the crÏlne of 
adultery. If you believe Sacchi, Bergami ,vas seen 
t\vicc going into lIer Majesty's bed-rooul, and nòt conl- 
ing out from thence. If you believe Sacchi, adultery 
. is the least of her crimes-she is as bad as l\lessalina- 
she is \yorse, or as bad as the J acobins of Paris covered 
even themselyes \vith eternal infamy by endeavouring 
to prove )[arie Antoinctte to have been. 
3Iy lords, I have another remark to make, before 1 
leave this casc. I have heard it said, by SOlne acute 
siftcrs of evidence, "Oh! you have da1l1aged the ,vit- 
nosses, but only bJ proving falsehoods, by proving per- 
jury indeed, in uninlportant particulars." 1 need but 
relIlind Jour lordships, that this is an observation \"hich 
can only COlne frOll1 the lay part of the comnlullity. 
Any la\\'j'cr at once ,,'ill see ho\v riùiculous, if I lnay so 
speak, such an objection l1lust ahvays be. It springs 
frOIll au entire confusion of ideas; a heedless confound- 
ing together of different things. If [ anl to cOllfirln the 
testinloll)" of an accomplice-if 1 aln to set up an iJl- 
f()1OJHer-nO doubt lny confirulation ought to extC'lld to 
Juattcrs connected ,,'ith the crilnc-no doubt it lllust be 
an ilnportant particular, else it ,viII availlue nothing to 
proyc it hJ \vay of cOllfirulation. J3ut it is (Iuite the 
rcvprs{' in respel:t to pulling do,,']} (I, peljurl'd ,,-itnt'ss, 
or it ,vitUéSS suspected uf S\\ t\arillg fith;ely. It is quite 
l'Hough if he peJjurc hiJllsplf iu all) part, to take (l\\Oay 
åll crcùit fi:oll1 the \rholc of his te.stÌlnony. (
all it Le 
said that) on are to pick and ehou:se; that JOu arc to 
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LcJieve part, and reject the rest as false ? Yon may, in- 
deed, be convinced that a part is true, not,vithstandillg 
other parts are false-provided those parts are not 
falsely and ,vilfully s,vorn to by the ,vitness, but parts 
,vhich he lllay have been ignorant of: or nlay have 
forgotten, or may have mistaken. In this sense, 
you lllay choose-culling the part you believe, and se- 
parating the part you think contradicted. But if one 
part is not only not true-is not only not consistent 
\vith the fact, but is falsely and ,vilfully s,vorn to on his 
part-if you are satisfied that one part of his story is 
an invention-to use the plain word, a lie, and that he 
is a forsworn man-good God! Iny lords, ,vhat safety 
is there for human kind against the malice of their 
enenlies-,vhat chance of innocence escaping frolu 
the toils of the pe1jured and unprincipled conspirator, 
if you are to believe part of a tale, even though ten ,vit- 
nesses s\vear to it, all of ,vhonl you convict of lying and 
peljury in SOlDe other pal.t ofthC' story? I only pray your 
lordships to consider ,vhat it is that forms the safeguard 
of each and everyone of you against the arts of the mer- 
cenary or the spiteful conspirator. Suppose anyone Ulan, 
-and let each of your lordships lay this to his nlÏnd 
before you dismiss the lllighty topic
-suppose anyone of 
your lordships were to nleet ,vith a misfortune, thp 
greatest that can befal a human being, and the greater 
in proportion as he is of an honourable n1Ïnd, ,vhose 
soul is alien even to any idea or glance of suspicion of 
such a case being possible to hinlselt ,vho
e feelings 
shudder at the bare thought of his name even being 
accidentally coupled ,vith a charge at which his na- 
ture revolts-supposo that mischance, ,,,hich has 
happened to the best and purest of men, ,vhich 
may happen to any of JOu to-IllOrrO\V, and ,vhich if 
it does happen must succeed àgainst you to-morro'v, if 
)'ou adopt the principle 1 alll struggling against- 
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supposp anyone of Jour lordships charged hy a nIer- 
cenary scounùrel \vith the perpetration of a crinle 
at \vhich \ve shc\v in this country our infinite horror, 
by ahnost, and ,,,,ith singular injustice, considering the 
hare charge to stand in the place of proof-suppose 
this plot laid to def:'lITIe the fairest reputation in Eng- 
land-I say, that reputation must be sayed, if escape it 
nlay, only by one means. No peljury can be expected 
to be exposed in the main, the principal part of the 
hlbric- that can be easily defended froln any attack 
ag'ainst it; all the arts of the defendant's counsel, and 
all his experience, \yill he exhausted in vain: the plot- 
ter I010\vS full ,veIl (as these conspirators have here Jone) 
ho\v to take carp that only one person shall s,vear to a 
fhct,-to lay no others present,- to choose the tinlP and 
select the place \vhen contradiction cannot hp gi ven
 hy 
kno,ving the time and the place where nnJ one of Jour 
lordships, \vhom he 11larks for his prey, lllay have chanced 
to hp alone at any llloment of tÏIne. Contradiction is 
not here to be expected,-refutation is inlpossihle. ])re- 
varication of the \vitness upon the principal part of his 
case, beJond all douht, hy every calculation of chances, 
there \vill not be. But you \vill be defended by counsel 
 
and the court befor
 "Thonl you are tried ,viII assuredly 
have' you acquitted, if the villain, ",ho has inunovcably 
told 3 consistent, firUl tale,-though not contra(lictcd,- 
thoug-h not touched, upon the story itself:-tC'lls the 
lcast falsehood upon the J110st uniInportant partieulars on 
,,'hich your advocate shall examine hinl. ...\ly lords, I 
ask for the (J,uccn no other justice than this ul Jon 
,vhich you all rply, anù Blust needs rely, fin' Jour 0\\'11 
psc-ape fro1H the charge of unnatural crinles! I desire 
she Jllay have no other safety than that ,vhieh f()rn1S th-1 
only sîfety to any of your lordships in such rases, h(.f()]"c 
any rourt that des 
rv )(} the nanlC of a Court of justiep, 
\\'h(,1""- it Bli g ht he your lot to hp dra(rcrp<! and trit'd ! 
-. hM 
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I an1 told that the sphere of life in ,vhich BerganIi, 
afterwards proIlloted to be the Queen's chamberlain, 
originally .Illoved, con1pared ,vith the fortune \vhich 
has since attended hiIn in her service, is of itself lnat- 
tel' of suspicion. I should be sorry, my lords, to 
have lived to see the day, \vhen nothing more was 
required to ruin any exalted character in this free 
country, than the having shewn favour to a meritori- 
ous servant, by promoting him above his rank in 
society, the rank of his birth. It is a lot ,vhich has 
happened to lnany a gl.eat Inan-which has been that 
of those ,vho have been the ornaments of their coun- 
try. God forbid ,ve should ever see the time, when 
all ranks, all stations in this comnlunity, except the 
highest, ,vere not open to all men; and that we 
should ever reckon it of itself a circumstance even of 
suspicion in any person-for neither sex can be exen1pt 
froin an inference of such a nature if it is once made 
general and ahsolute,-that he has pron1oted an inferior 
to be his equal! Let lne, ho,vever, remind your lord- 
ships, that the rapidity of the promotion of Bergan1i 
has been greatly overstated; and the nlanner in which 
it took place is a convincing proof: that the story of 
love having been the cause of it, is inconsistent with the 
fact. N o,v, this I state, from a distinct recollection of the 
dates in the evidence before you. Believe 
lajocchi or 
Delnont, and three ,veeks after Bergan1Í's arrival in 
the household, he ,vas pron10ted to the Queen's bed. 
IIo,v ,vas it ,vith respect to her board? Because, after 
that, he continued in the situation of courier; he dined 
,vith the servants, anù liyed not even ,vith the chamber- 
lains; cprtainly not ,vith those gentlemen, for they "\vere 
at her table, as usual. lIe continued to dine ,vith the ser- 
,ants at Genoa 
 thel"e, not,vithstanding l\Iajocchi's story, 
it is proved to Jour lordships that he did not dine with 
IIer 
Iajesty. lIe continued as a courier, even after he 
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had once sat at IIer 
Iajesty's table by accident, by one 
of the accidents usual in travelling. It appears even in 
the evidence, (believing it to be true), that the Queen sat 
at the table ,vhere he ,vas for the space of one day. lIe, 
ho,vever, still continued a courier; and it ,vas only on 
the eve of the long voyage, that he ,vas admitted to her 
table, comnlcncing ,vith the journey to 
Iont St. Goth- 
ard. lIe cOlltinueJ in his situation of courier, still in 
liycry, until, by degrees, he ,vas proIlloted, first to 
travel in a carriage of his o\vn, instead of riding on 
horseback. Then he ,vas pronloted occasionally to sit 
at the same table ,vith the Queen, and at last he ,vas 
appointed a chamberlain gpnerally. 
ly lords, this is 
not consistent ,vith the story told of NaPles. She,v 
lue the 'VOlnan, particularly the anlorous, the iUlpru- 
dent, the insane ,vornan her 
Iajesty is described 
to be by these perjured ,vitnesses, ,vho ,voulù have 
allo\ved her paranlour, after indulging in all the grati- 
fications described at K aples, for weeks and lTIonths, to 
continue for months, and alnlost for years, in an appa- 
rently menial capacity! 
Iy lords, this is not the rapi- 
dity of pace ,vith ,vhich love promotes his favourite 
votaries; it much 11lore resenl bles the sluggish pro- 
gress ,vith "Thich nlerit ,vends its ,vay in the "Torlù, 
anù in courts. lIe ,vas a Illan of lllerit, as JOu ,viII 
hear in evidence,-if you put llle on calling any. lIe 
,vas not of the 10"T origin he has been described to be. 
] Ie ,vas a pCfbon ,vhose fhther held the situation uf a land- 
ed proprietor, though ofrnoderate inconle in the nurth of 
Italy. I [e had got into difficulties, as luts happened to 
In any of the ltalian gentry of late years 
 and his SOIl, if 
I lllÍ
take not, had sold the fhmily estate, in orùer to 
pay his fhthcr's debts. lIe ,,-as reduceù-but he ".
s a 
redueed gentlclIlan. 'Vhen ht' 'VaS ill the service of 
General Pinu he ,vas recognized as such. '1'he Gl'nl
ral 
rC'pf\atf\dly filvourC'd hiln as such: he has tlinpù at his 
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table, General Pino being COffiluander-ill-chief in t1H
 
i\Iilanese. lIe thus sat at the table of an Italian 
noble in the highest station. lIe has dined at his 
table during the Spanish campaigns. I-Ie ,vas respect- 
ed in his station-he ,vas esteemed by those wholn he 
served at that tinle. They encouraged hin1, as kno,v- 
iug his fornler pretensions and his present merits; and 
\vhen he \vas hired, he ,vas proposed by a gentleman 
"Tho desired to befriend and pronlote hin1, an Austrian 
noblelnan, then living in Italy, in the Austrian service 
-he ,vas proposed to the Queen's chamberlain as a 
courier, there being a vacancy, and ,vas hired ,vithout 
the kno\vledge of her ßIajesty, and before she had eyen 
seen hÌ1n. ' The Austrian noblell1an, ,vhen he offered 
hi111 as a courier, said, he fairly confessed he hoped, if 
Bergami behaved ,vell, he n1Îght be promoted, because 
he was a n1an ,vhose fanJily had seen better days, because 
he ,vas a faithful servant, and because he had ideas be- 
longing rather to his forIner than to his present situa- 
tion. It ,vas ahnost a condition of his going, that he 
should go for the present as a courier, ,vith the ex- 
pectation of soon filling sonle other and higher place. 
I do not d\vell on this, 111Y lords, as of any inlport- 
ance to the case; for ,yhether I shall think it necessary 
to prove ,vhat I have just stated or not, 1 consider 
that I have already disposed of tho case in the COIn- 
111ents ,vhich I have made upon the evidence, and in 
the appeal \vhich I have made to the general prin- 
ciples of crin1inal justice. But, as the conduct of IIer 
J\Iajesty has been so unsparingly scrutini
ed, and as it 
is in1portant to sho,v that even impropriety existed 
not, ,vhere I utterly defy guilt to be proved, I thought 
it rC'quisite to d\\Tell on this pron1Îllent featuro- ill the 
eausc. If the Queen had frequented conlpallies helu'v 
her station-if she had lo\vered her dignity-if she 
had fûIJo\ycd cour
es \vhich, though nut guilty oncs, 
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Inight be deel11cd inlpropcr in thelllselvc
 anti incon- 
sistent ",ith her high station-if she had been proved 
guiltJ of any ul1,vorthiness-I could have trod UPOll 
high ground still. But I have no occasion to occupy 
it. I say, guilt there is none-levity there is llone- 
ull,vorthiness there is none. But if there had been 
any of the latter, ,,,hile I dared her accusers to the 
proof of guilt, admitting levity and even illdecorulll, I 
111Ïght still have appealed to that ,vhich al,vays supports 
virtue in jeopardJ, the course of her fornlcr life at 
honle, among her o,vn relations, before she ,vas fro,vlled 
upon here-,vhile she had protection anlong JOu- 
,,,hile she had the lUOst po,verful of all protection, that 
of OUI" late vencrable n10narch. I hold in 11lY hand 
a tcstin1onial-,vhich cannot be read, and ,vhich I anl 
sure ,vill not be weighed, ,vithout the deepest sense of 
its inlportance; above all, ,vithout a fceling of sorrO\\T, 
,vhcn ,ye reflect upon th(\ reign that has passed, and 
cOJnpare it "ith the rule "TC live under. It is a 
Illclanchuly proof-ulore luelallcholy, because ,\Te no 
longer have hÏ1n ,yho furlli
hes it 
unong
t us-but it 
is a proof ho,v that illustrious sovereign yie,ve<1 her, 
,,,holn he kne,v hettcr than all others-,vhonl he loved 
1l10re than all the rest of her fanlÍly did-even than 
those upon ,vhos(\ atlection she had n gTeatcr clailn- 
nay, ,,,honl he loved hettcr than he did ahnost any 
" 
 
child of hi
 0\\'11. rfhe plainne
::;, the honesty, the iu- 
tplligihle, aud nlallly sense of this letter are 
uch, that r 
canuot rcfrain fronl the gratification uf rC
Hling it. Jt 
,vas "Tritten in 1804-:- 
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..I.\ly nF\HF:O:1' 1)\I"(;fITI"R-IX-L.\\\T .\xn l\lIwE , -Y"
Ü'rdav 
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I and the rest of HI Y f:'Ul1il Y had an int '1'\ i 'W \\ ith t Iu" Pri)1('<, 
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 of ët1tf'."f'atioll or f':\planation. ('OH
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versation was neither instructive nor entertaining; but it 
leaves the Prince of \Vales in a siiuation to I:5hew whether his 
desire to return to his fan1Ïly is only verbal or rear'-(a dif- 
ference which George III. never knew, except in others)- 
"which tilne alone can shew. I all1 not idle in myendea- 
vours to 111ake inquiries that 111ay enable lue to C01l1111unicate 
S01l1e plan for the advantage of the dear child you and lne 
with so luuch reason nlust interest ourselves in; and its effect- 
ing lny having the happiness of living more with ,you is no 
sll1aIl incentive to 111Y forming SOlne ideas on the subject; 
but you may depend on their being not decided upon without 
your thorough and cordial concurrence, for yoar authority as 
1110ther it is nlY object to support. 
"llelieve 111e, at all tilnes, 111Y dearest daughter-in-law 
and niece, your 1110st affectionate father-in-la'v and 
uncle, 


" GEORGE R." 


Such, ll1Y lords, was the opinion which this good man, 
not ignorant of human affairs, no ill judge of hUll1an 
character, had formed of this near and cherished rela- 
tion ; and upon which, in the most delicate particulars, 
the care of his grand-daughter and the heir of his cro\vn, 
he honestly, really, and not in mere ,vords, ahvays 
acted. 
I might now read to your lordships, a Letter frolll 
his illustrious successor, not ,vritten in the same tone 
of affection-not indicative of the same feelings of regard 
-but by no means indicative of any ,vant of confi- 
dence, or at least of any desire harshly to tralnmel his 
Royal Consort's conduct. I allude to a letter ,vhich has 
been so often before your lordships in other shapes, 
that I may not think it necessary to repeat it here. 
It is a permission to live apart, and a desire never to 
come together again; the expression of an opinion, 
that their happiness ,vas better consulted, and pursued 
asunder; and a very plain indication, that IIer l\Iajesty's 
conduct should at least not be ,vatchpd ,vith all the 
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Rcrupulousness, all the rigour, all the scrutinising 
agcllc.y, \"l1Ïch has resulted in bringing the present Bill 
of Pains and Penalties before Jour Lordships. [Cries 
of" Reat!, read!" 
Ir, Broughan1 accordingly read thp 
I 
Letter, as follo".s : ] 


" 
1.\.I)_\).[,-As Lord Chohllond.ely infornls me, that you wi
It 
I would. define in "riting. the tern1;
 upon which we are to livc, 1 
shall cndeavour to cÀplain nlyself upon that head with as nHlCh 
clcarnc

 and witha
 HlllCh propriety as the nature of thcsu1ject 
will aùulit. Our inclinations are not in our po" er, nor should 
either of us be held answerable to the othcr, becauso nature 
has not 11lade us suitable to each other. Tranquil and COIU- 
fortablo society i
, however, in our l)o\\'er ; let our intercourse, 
therefore, be restricted to that, and I will distinctly subscribe 
to the cOI1<lition which you required, * through Lady Chohnon.., 
dely, that even in the eyent of any accidcnt happening to IllY 
daughter, which I trust Providence in its nlcrcy will avûrt, 
I shall not infring'p the tenus of the restriction, by prOp()
illg 
at any period, a connexion of a nlore particular nature. I 

hallnow ftnally close this disagreeable corrcspondt'l1ce, trust- 
ing, that, as we hayo cOlnpletcJy eXplained oursclv<,s to each 
oth('r, the rest of our IÍ\TC
 will be passc,I in uninterrupted 
tran(luillity. I anI, )[adaln, with great truth, ,.cry ,-:incerd) 
yoUl'
, 


(h:owa: P. 


" ,\r INDSOR CASTU'" 
April 30, 179ô." 



[y 101.ds, ] do not call this, as it has Leen ternlcd, 
a Letter of Licence; such ""as the ternl a pplicd to it
 
on the forIHer occasion, hJ those ,,,110 are no\\r, unhappi- 
ly for the (luecl1, "no nlorc,-thosc "Ito \\'cre the col- 
Ieag-ues and coadjutor
 of the present nlinistl'rs,-Lut 1 
think it 
ueh an (\pi
tlc a
 ".oul(l ]Uak0 it Jnattl'r of n(!- 


· The (
lIccn tv her la,t hour positin'ly dl'niccl ('\cr hayiug' rCfjtliru] aliV 
"'lU'l. r01ldition, or mach' allY i.1Ju...ioll to the !-uhjt'('t uf it. 
YOT.. I. II 
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tural ,yollderlncnt to the person \vho received it, that 
her conduct should ever after,-and especially the 
Hlore rigorously the older the parties' ,vere gro\vil1g- 
bCCOl1Ie the subject of the 1110st unceasing and unscru- 
pulous ,vatching, prying, spJing, and investigation. 
Such then, my lords, is this Case. And again let 
l11e call on you, even at the risk of repetition, never 
to dismiss for a nlOnIel1t fronl your lninds, the t\yO 
great points upon ,vhich I rest DIY attack upon tht! 
evidence ;-first, that tbe accusers have not proved 
the facts by the good ,vitnesses ,vho were ,vit.hin their 
reach, \vhom they had no shadow of pretext for not 
calling ;-and secondly, that the \vitnesses whom they 
have ventured to call are, everyone of thcIn, irrcpa- 
l
ably danlaged in their credit. I-Io,v, I again ask, is a 
plot ever to be discovered, except by the means of 
these t,vo prillciplès? Nay, there are instances, in 
,vhich plots have been discovered, through the lne- 
dium of the second principle, ,vhell the first had hap- 
pened to :&ïil. 'Vhen venerable witnesses have been 
seen brought for\vard-,vhen persons above all sus- 
picion have lent themselves for a season to ilnpurc 
plans-,vhen no escape for the guiltless seemed open, 
no chance of safety to reillain-tl
ey have ahllost 
providentially escaped fronl the snaíÐ by the second 
of those t,vo principles; by the evidence breaking 
do,vn ,vhere it was not expected to be sifted; by 
a \veak point being found, ,vhere no provision, fronl 
the attack being unforeseen, had been n1ade to sup- 
port it. Your 101
dships recollect that great pas- 
sage-I say great, for it is poetically just and elo- 
quent, eyen were it not inspired-in the Sacred 
'Vritings, where the Elders had joined themselves in a 
plot which had appeared to have succeeded, "for that," 
as the Book says, " they had hardened their hearts, and 
had tUl
ned a,vay their eyes, that they might not look 
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at I-Ieaven, and that they lllight do the purposes 
of unjust judgments." But they, though giving a clear, 
consistent, uncontradicted story, ,vere disappointed, and 
thcir victim ,vas rescued from their gripe, by the trifling 
circunl
tance of a contradiction about a tamarisk tree. 
Let not lllan call those contl'adictions or those falsehoods 
,vhich fhJse witnesses s,vear to from ncedless and heed- 
less falschood, such as Sacchi about his changing his name 
-or such as Demont about her letters-such as l\Ia- 
jocchi about the banker's clerk-or such as all the 
other contradictions and falsehoods not going to the 
111ain body of the case, but to the Dlain body of the 
credit of the ,vitnesses-Iet not nlan rashly and blind- 
IJ, call these things accidents. They are just rather 
than Inerciful dispcnsations of that Providence, ,vhich 
,vilIs not that the guilty should triumph, and ,vhich fa- 
t vourably protects the innocent! 

 Such, Iny lords, is the Case IlO'V before you! Such 
is the eviùence in support of this measure-evidence 
inadcquate to proyc a dcbt-illlpotent to deprive of a 
civil right-ridiculous to convict of the lo,vest offence 
-scandalous if brought for,vard to support a charge 
of the highest nature ,yhich the I a,," kno""s-lllon- 
strons to ruin the honour, to blast the nanle of an 
English Quecn !AWhat shalll say, thcn, if this is thc \.. 
proof by ,vhich an act of judicial legislation, a parlia-. 
mentary sentcnce, an C.'C post facto law, is sought to be 
passeù against this dcfenceless 'v oman ? 1\ r y lords, I 
pray you to pause. I do earnestly bescecll JTou to take 
hced! )T ou are standing upon the brink of [I prcci- 
pice-then I Jc,vare ! It ,,,ill go forth your jUdgUICllt, 
if scntence &hall go ágaiust the Quecn. liut it ,,'ill be 
the only judgment JOu ever pronounced, ,vhich, instead 
of reachiug its object, ,viII return and bounù back upon 
those- who give it. Save the country, Jny lords, fi.oJll the 
horrors of this catastrophe-sa,p(' Jourschres fl'Olll this 
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peril-rescuo that country, of ,vhieh you nre th<, 01"11:1- 
lnellts, but in ,,,hieh JOu can tlou1"i:4h no longcr, "Then 
sev(\rcd fronl the people, than the blossom \vhcn cut 
oft" fronl the roots and the stcm of the trec. Save 
that country, that you Inay continue to adorn it- 
save the Cro"ru, ,vhich is in jeopardy-the Aristocracy 
,vhich is shaken-save the Altar, ,vhich Dlnst stagger 
,yith tho hlo"r that rcnds its kindred Throne ! Yon hnxc 
said, IllY lords, JOu have "Tilled-the Church and the 
J(ing have ,villed-that the Queen should be deprÏ\Tcd 
of its solenln service. She has instead of that solenlnity, 
the heartfelt prayers of the people. She "rants no pray- 
ers of nlÍne. But I do here pour forth DIY hlunble sup- 
plications at the Throne of 
Iercy, that that 11lercy lllay 
be poured do,vn upon the people, in a larger Ineasure 
than the 11lcrits of its rulers 111ay descrye, and that Jour 
hearts 111ay be turncd to justice ! 


[
Ir. Broughanl finding the iInpression made by his 
case upon the Ilouse to be very 
trong, resolycd at 
onco to prescnt 1\Iarictte Bron for cxan1Ìnation, and 
instantly to call for judgment. \Vith this vic,v hc left 
the Ilouse to SUlllTIIOn the "ritllCSS; but shc ,vas not to 
be found; 1\lr. 'Villianls, thcrcfore, proceedell "Tith his 
truly able and, to thc elucidation of the casc, invalu- 
ahlc argulllcnt ; and aftcl",vards SOUIC suspicious circunl- 
stances can1C to the kno\ylcdge of lIer l\[ajcsty's advisers 
,vhi('h lua<lc it Î1npossibl<-
 to call her luaid \vith any 
l"(\gard to tlH' int(\1"csts of jnsticll.] 
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11{. DENl\IAN'S SPEECII. 


THE exan1Ïnation of IIer --'Iajesty's ,vitnesses closed on 
the 23d of Octoher, ,,,hen the counsel for the Bill ap- 
plied for farther delay, in order that Coloncl Bro,vne 
and uthers nlight be scnt for, to contradict sonIC parts 
of the evidcnce. This proposal ,vas treated as nlonstrou
, 
and it ,vas forlnally withdra,vn. The Queen's advo- 
cates indignantly eÀclaÏ111cd, that it she,vcd as much 
l"Pgard for her fcelings, as if she had been the inani- 
nlate subjcct of sonIC chcnlÏcal experiment. Onp or 
t,vo trifling particulars ,vere however allo,veù to be ex- 
plained; and at cleven o'clock on the follo,ving morn- 
ing thc evidence in this extraordinary proccss ,vas at 
lcngth brought to a close. 
'fhc duty of summing up the Queen's case thcn d{'- 
volved on her Solicitor-general, l\lr. Denlllan. l'hp 
IIouse of Lords offered him tilne for preparation: the 
Chancellor invited, and rather pres::;ed hinl to accc!)t 
it: he ho\vcver prcferrc<l COllllllcncing his atldre
::; 011 
the ill"tant when all particular::; \VPl"(, frl'sh in his o,,,n 
llH'nlory, alHI in that of tlI(' jud,gefo:. 
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Amidst all the filth and obscenity ,vhich overloaded 
the proceedings, some great priuciples of public Illoral- 
ity ,vere proD1Ìnently conspicuous. By far the greatest 
point, the 1110st important, the nlost fully estÌ1nated by 
tho reflecting, the 1110st ,varDIly felt by the lllultitllde, 
,vas the prosecutor's disqualification. The exan1ple of 
a husband punishing infidelity in a ,yife, 'VhOIl1 in the 
very hour of ll1arriage he had insulted and opcnly 
abandoned,-,vholu he had replaced by a n1Ìstress, "Thile 
he offered to his consort an equal privilege,-,yho o"Tecl 
to her union ,vith hiIl1 neither endearulent, nor protec- 
tion, nor con1lllon courtesy,-who kne,v in hÍlu no one 
quality of a husband but his jealousy, and had indeed fot 
t,vellty-four years been only made a,vare of his exist... 
pnce by unceasing attelnpts to harass and destroy her, 
---,vas an exan1pJe ,vhich the,vorld had never before,vit... 
nessed, and which all classes except the House of 
Lords, deterlnined should never be set in England. 
That the prosecutor ,vas the king of the country, 
made the case the lllore flagrant. This gave the proceed- 
ings the appearance of a deliberate sacrifice of the first 
principles of 1110rality to capricious hatred, engendered 
by the kno,,,,n instinct of antipathy to,vards thoso ,ve 
have ,vronged: it ,yas regarded as one of those freaks 
of hare-fhced po,ver, avouched by the ,viII alone, ,vhich 
threatens the general security, by s,veeping a,vay the 
huhvarks of religion and of justice. 1'he flimsy pre- 
tpllce, that the open scandal of the Queen's life de- 
luande<<l public exposure, ,vas refuted at every point; 
first, hy the absurdity of distinguishing for this pur- 
pose het\ycen the \vife of a I\:ing and the ,vifc of a 
J}rinr.(' I{pg'0nt; s(ì("ondly, hy the offer of L..')O,()OO (1_ 
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year, if she ,voldd pursue the same course any,yherc 
out of England; but lastly and 1l10st effectually, by the 
evidence given on the trial, ,yhen the intercourse illl- 
puted, eycn if believed to be real, instead of being puL- 
lic and notorious, ,vas so cunningly contrived and so 
secretly carried OIl, that ,,'aiters fron1 inns, ,,'here IIer 
)[ajesty reposed for a single night, ,vere pressed into 
the service, to repeat the observations luade through 
key-holes and upon beds,-,yhile those don1estic trai- 
tors ,,'ho had daily means of kno,vledge, deposed but 
to t\\yo or three occasion
, on ,vhich, fronl suspiciou
 
circlllnstances and opportunities, guilt might ,vith SOInc 
plau
ibility be inferred. 
Other general considerations, inferior to these in inl- 
portance, yet of a highly interesting character, ,yorkcd 
strongly on the public lllilld ;-the certainty that cx- 
cited pa

ions in the great ,v{)ldd be supplied ,,'ith 
lnean illstrulllents of hostility; the case ,yith ,,'hich 
perjury and conspiracy are called into action hy the 
illllIlense re"'ards that lllust be publicly proffi"\rcd; the 
TI1cthod of proceeding, so ahhorrent to the principles of 
the Constitution; the alarll1Íng readiness ,,-ith ,yhich a 
111inisteriallnajority had, ohuIteercù the inyidious office 
of judging in a suit "hich ought nevcr to haye hec]) 
COlnnlf'IlCpd, and could not go for,\Tarù ,vithout incal- 
culahle injury to IHorals and decency. All thes\' TIlat- 
tCJ"s, sinking (h
pp ill thf' lnin(ls of a free, ju
t, alHI en- 
Jightcucd people, ,,,ere plainly discoypred frolll the first 
to havf' decidc.l the f
lt(' of the In('asur(', thoug-h the tiluC 
élnÒll10(le uf its dl{eat ,vcrc of course flouhtfuI. 
J\t this illll'ortant pcrio(1, tIt(, opponents of th(' BiB 
of Paill<:: alltl1>clla1ties ,,"pre d(\Iig-ht('(1 to filHl that tII(' 
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evidence, so pOlupously paraded beforehand in pri,atp 
-pervading all society in ,vhispers in the shape of ru- 
lnours and l"eports,-reports from diploßlatic agents, 
conlmunications from foreign Ininisters, stateluents by 
commissioners at 
Iilan, handed over in Green bags to se- 
lect comn1Îttees, that the nlinds of leading 11lenlbers of 
both houses might be debauched, before they should 
act in the character of judges-crumbled into dust 
and shrank to nothing, when exposed to the open 
air. 'fhe case was an absolute failure; the ,vitnesscs 
,vhen seen and heard in public turned out to be ,vol-othy 
of their cause.* 

Ir. Denman commenced his address by the most 
unqualified assertion of his client's innocence. " I 
thel-oefore, ,vith your lordships' permission, ,vithout 
further preface, ,vill proceed to nlake those 0 bserva- 
tions upon the case, as it now lies befol"e you, ,vhich 
håve satisfied nlY o,vn mind,-,vhich have satisfied the 
minds of all my learned friends,-which have satisfied, 
I think I nlay say, the minds of the ,vhole people of' 
England, of all the civilized nations of the ,vorld, ,vho . 
are anxiously looking on, to see this great and unex- 
alnpled spectacle brought to a conclusion, that lIeI' 

Iajesty the Queen has established a defence, ,vhich en- 
titles her to a complete acquittal of all those charges 


· That the opinion upon the treatment of the Queen by her husband was not 
confined to Her l\lajesty's friends, appears from a Note in Mr. 'Vilberforce's 
.Tournai, published in his Life by his Sons. "Heard a violent speech from 
Creevey, and another from Bennet, speaking of the Queen's ill-usage when s}le 
first came to this country, and too truly alas! but where is the use of talkillg 
tbus? Surely it can only tend to produce insurrection. I am glad, however, 
to hear that the COl'Onation will be probably put off. Oh what a comment i
 
all this on ' Be sure youI' sill wiH find you out !'" V oJ. v. p. 68. 
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,vhich your lordships have permitted YOUI"r-;e!vcs to tI.)" 
against the conduct of that illustrious person." 
Though it could hardly be cxpected that any body of 
111Cn ,,"ould, ,vithout neces
ity, and against sound policy, 
have assumed tho office of juùges in this great affair.. 
,vho were not predetermined to condemn, no chance of 
obtaining a verdict from these adverse jurors ,vas to 
be thro,vn 
nvay. And as, in some angry conflicts at 
the bar, and some altercations even ,vith members of 
the flouse itself: SOHle degree of persona] irritation had 
been excited, 
Ir. Denman hastened to conciliate his 
hearers by freely, voluntarily, and from his heart dis- 
clain1Íng all purpose of inc1i viduaJ offence. lIe rested 
his apology on a state of highly excited feeling,-that 
soreness of n1Índ produced by synlpathy with the un- 
provoked sufferings of the royal client. "It has not 
been my object to giye uneasiness 
 but 1 haye felt it 
deeply. And it is impossible for any mind ,,'"hich 
conles ,vith the right feelings of a man to the contem- 
plation of this case, not to expect the fullest indul- 
gence for any thing that nlay have passed in the course 
of it; hecaus(' it is inlPossihlc not to feel, that the 
illustrious clicnt ,,,hose inl1nediatc interests are COll- 
fided to our care, has been perhaps [ Dlight 
ay from 
thp first nlOlncllt that she plated her foot in this COUll- 
try to thp hour at ,,'hich I am no,v addressing your 
10rd
hip
, the victilll of cruel oppression, of gricyous 
and irrcparah]e "Tong. .àly ]oro.s, that galling and 
flcgrading fo,en:-;ation has attenùed us through thc ,,'hole 
of thes' proeecdings; it Inust p]('ad our (>
CU
l' for 
any thing that nHl)'" have hecn ''''rong and ùisrespectful 
in our InaHlIl'l" I trust I ha,'"(\ 
ai(l enough upon the 
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ect; and I proceed to that case \vhich it is IllY 
duty to observe upon." 
lIe then proceeded to analyse the prean1ble of the 
Dill, and ,yas shortly after engaged in investigating the 
proofs \vhich had been offered to maintain it. This 
cOlnpelled hiIn to do in SOlne instances ,vhat he ahvays 
expressed the greatest desire to avoid,- to tread in the 
steps of his leader. In the various prelilninar)" di
- 
cussions, ""here he had imluediately follo,ved 
Ir. 
nroughanl, that gentleman had handed over every 
subject to his hands, cOlnpletely exhausted and bare. 
He conlpared it to one Indian tribe. ,yhich precedes 
:111othe1", but docs not leave its hold upon the district, 
till it has consun1ed all its produce by \\Tithering fire. 
There ""as novelty, indeed, in the additional filcts 
established by the ,vitnesses for the accused, and in 
.. 
contrasting then1 ,vith the prosecutor's charges and 
testiu1on)"; but discussions of this nature never can 
be accurately reported, and these have no,y lost all 
interest for the general reader. 
lIe observed on the only circlunstallce ,vhich could 
injure her l\Iajesty, after the evidence that had been 
hrard,-the danger that th(\ inIpression made hy the 
original stat Cluent should reluain, in spite of the refu- 
tation,-the foul adyantage possessed by every caluln- 
niator of fCluale chastity, that the nan1e is polluted and 
dishonoured by revolting associations, though the VtTorld 
should he convinced of the falsehood of eyery charge. 
After quoting a clevcr paper fronl the latest nUlnbcr of 
the Quarterly Revie,v, to that effect, Lut applied to 
anoth(1r sul
jcct, be proceeded: "It is unhappily too 
tru(\: <llHl in a ea::;p ,,-hprc tClualp honour is ('011- 
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('ernc( 1, the \Tcry existence of the charge is, in ::;0111(' 
(le'
r('e
 a
 great a punislul1ent as if it ""as distinctly 
provcd illstcaå of heing contradicte(l. The old adage, 
"rflluJJllliando SCJJljJcr aliquid hærct," ,vas neyer Inore 
distinctly )l1adc out, than in the present case. The 
evidcnce of the inf
ullouS and diabolical persons brought 
fOl"\vard against Iler )Iajpsty has had its eflect; and 
althouf{h it has been disproved, I flatter Inysclf, in a 
nlanncr so satisfactory that no reasonable 11lind can 
l)clieve anyone of the particular charges adduced, still, 
the 111ere t
ct of their having been pronlulgated, "Tin 
leave punisllluellt, "Till leave suflcring," hich no rea- 
f,oning, nu tilI1e, no reparation, ,viII eyer be able to 
relllOye." 
l\fter casting son1C ridicule on tho pretence set 
up hy tho officers of the Cro,vll, that they did 
not attend as adyocates of any party, but II1erel
" 
as assisting the IIouse of Lords in the ÙCYClOPlllCllt 
of truth, he relnarked upon a sole11111 prayer ,vhieh 
had heen utteref1 by tho I(ing's Solicitor-general, 
Sir .Juhn Copley,. that the Queen's character nlight 
elnerge clear fi.oul the enquiry,-" that Iler l\fajest) 
)night he able to l'stal)Ii
h her full and certain inno- 
ccncc." "
fy lorùs, it ,yas gratifJing to hear that 
prayer, the first that had hCl'TI brcathcd for the ".eIfaTe 
of Iler l\Iajcsty in luind, ho.1)", or estate, by any oUe' of 
the OffiCl'1 9 S uf her hushaud. l'ho Ulnen "...w..; a happy 
on '; the Queen o,,'cd thanl\.s to IllY Icarllc,l fricnù for 
his pions an(1 charitah](\ supplieation, (111(1 hoth ,ycre 
bOll1HI to pour thClll out to IIeaycn, \"hcll tlu.'y pcr- 


· !\o\\' Lurd L, ndhurst. 
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ceived ho,,' aJnply it had been successful, at every step 
of the enquiry. Such a prayer so granted, will no 
doubt be the first step to,vards restoring Her l\Iajcsty's 
name to the ritual of the Church, froln ,vhich it has 
been so illegally removed. I cannot deal ,vith one so 
devoutly anxious to see IIer l\Iajesty acquitted, in the 
saIne spirit in which it might be proper to approach 
other active prolnoters of the persecution. To them I 
might ,vhisper ,vords of professional condolence on their 
signal failure, but my learned friend is to be greeted 
,vith felicitations at each of the numerous points where 
a falsehood was detected, or a ,vitness broke down. 
To them Inight be addressed the congratulation of 
Cicero to Catiline, ,,,,hen he sent hÌIn forth to join the 
unprincipled cre,v of his conspirators. Others, indeed, 
11light blush to see collected around theln 'conflataln 
improborunl manum,' but to Iny learned friend ","ho 
took no part in the contest, who ,vished only for im- 
partial inquiry, and prayed to Heaven that that enquiry 
lnight terminate in the triUI11ph of the accused, the 
discon1fiture of his ,vitnesses one after another InÚst 
have yielded unmixed satisfaction. ' Hic tu quâ lætitiâ 
perfruere, quibus gaudiis exultabis, quâ in voluptate 
bacchabere, cum in tanto l1umero tuorunl con1itum 
neque audies virum bonum quenquam, neque vidcbis.'" 
. The next general observation applies to the impossi- 
bility of accounting for all CirCUll1stances that may he 
scraped together to aid the inference of guilt, for t,vo rea- 
sons-the lapse of tilne, and the fact of their belonging 
to the conduct of another. 'Vho can explain ordinary 
events at the distance of six years? Still more, ho,v could 
an innocent lady be a,vare of the cause of any - such 
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proceedings in her sOf,.ant, as e:x.cited suspicions of his 
deviations from propriety? Y ct the demeanour of Ber- 
galni, in the ahscnce of the Princess, and n1any years 
before, ,vas strained to lllake out that }Jrhna facie case 
against her, ,vhich, if innocent, she never could remove 
by explanations, bocause she luust have been ignorant 
of the causes that produced it. To infer guilt, theIl, 
fronl filcts like these, is evidently not to prove it, but 
to aSSUllle it as proved, and reverse evcrJT reasonable 
principle of procedure. 
One of the 1110st lllarvellous features of a case so 
pOlfcctly uniquo, touched on by 1\lr. nrougham, ,vas 
forcibly d,velt upon by 1\11'. Delllllan,-the corpz s delicti 
itself ,vas ne'''er proved. Those ,vho hrought Barhara 
1(1'oss frol11 Carlsruhe, at a cost ten tinles as great as her 
yearly ,vages, to prove onp undefined stain upon a bed, 
had also secured the laundress ,,?ho for six long Jears 
J1111st have constantly inspected the bcd-linen and all the 
other linen of every individual Inelubcr of the f:'lnlily.. 
and called her not a
 a witness. Annette Pressling 
,vas in Cotton Garden, in company \\Tith the rest of tl1(' 
\\?itnesses; and tIle prosecutors dared not present her 
testilnony to thc Lorùs ! 
The facility ,vith ,vhich conspiracies for false accusa- 
tion lllay be forlllcd and kept togcthcr, ,vas il1nstratl.d 
by 0xanlples hoth ancicnt and recent, both foreign all( 1 
dOJl1estic. .Journals of our judicial proceedings Ji{1l{led 
st1"ikin
 instances that pCljury is a luarkctaLle COlli1110- 
dity cyen here. ]togcr .North's nlCJ110ir of his hrother 
Sil. Du(l1cy, tht' 'fnrkl'Y nH
rchant, sho,,'cù that in selui- 
harharous coulltrjc
 the :fitlse 'ritnc

 is I1lueh ]1I01"P 

afplv to h0 r01icd on than the true,-" ()ur lnerchant 
& 
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f()und by experience (he says) that in a direct fact a 
fhlse "Titness "Tas a surer card than a true one; for if 
the judge has a 111ind to baffle a testimony, an honest 
harlnless "\vitness, that doth not kno\v his play, cannot 
so \vell stand his 11lany captious questions as a false 
witness used to the trade \vill do; for he hath been 
exercised, and is prepared for such handling, and can 
clear hin1self \vhen the other will be confounded." 
Nor is the subject of discarded servants passed over 
in silence, \vith their unrestricted nleans of confirn1Ïng 
falsehood by truth, and engrafting it on realities-or 
the influence of money over lnean nlen, undeservedly 
admitted to situations of confidence-or the po\ver of 
inlportunity in the great to cOllllnand the services of 
their creatures for the ruin of their victinls, \vhen the 
lo\vest passions are at \york in the highest places. Thus 
\ve are told by the COTIlte de Grammont, that \vhcn 
J anles Duke of York \vished to renounce the ,vue \VhOnl 
he had lnarried in exile, the daughter of the great Earl 
of Clarcndon, four of his friends, gentlemen of the 
highest rank, TIlet together to consult on the best llleans 
of effecting so just and rational an ohject, and t.hree of 
theln deterlnined to declare, if required, in public and 
\vriting, that she had thro\vn off in their presence 
the restraints of 1110desty and decorlun, and the fourth 
that he had enjoJcd the last favour a \VOl1lan can be- 
sto"r, adding, in the gaiety of their hearts, that he TIlUSt 
be a cold-hearted friend ,vho could hesitate to give 
such easy proof.
 of his attachment. . 
The SYlllptOlllS of fabricating facts and training \vit- 
nesscs, by the discipline of drilling and rehearsal, \yere 
strongly hrought to light. The Sicilian sl\:ippcr and 
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his nephew ,vere selected to luake out the case of opell 
inùecency on board of the polacca; the part assigned 
to )lajocchi and Demont "ras the proof of adulterous 
intercourse on shore; both sets of ,vitnesses ,,'ere in 
the vessel, but the latter set sa,v nothing of the libidi- 
nous excesses denounced by the forIller. The latter, 
indeed, during the three follo,ving Jears, saw no deci- 
sive facts, but nluch cause for unfayourable surmise. 
The ,vallton lovers ,vho, at sea, exposed their careless 
enIbraces to every eye, suddenly "'hen on shore becalne 
models of cautious prudence. 1'hus the evidence given 
by each set of ,vitnesses, taken separately, ho,veyer 
ilnprobahl(', ,vas in no degree inconsistent; but the 
facts deposed to by both sets ,vere so utterly incon- 
sistent \vith all our experience of hUlnan nature, that 
Loth coulù not be true, and of course neither could be 
trusted. 
One great defect in the case against Queen Caroline, 
,vas the necessity of proying it by foreigners. Beyond 
the reach of satisfactory inquiry, remoyeù from the in- 
fluence of that public opinion to which they 'v ere accus- 
tOlned, and to ,vhich the most shalllcless of mankind 
pay a reluctant and involuntary deference, the tempta- 
tion to earn high re,vards by unscrupulous evidcnce, 
,vas gpnerally felt, and their sense of the obligation of 
an oath more than doubted. Like every other gencral 
observation in this remarkablr case, it "rac; exemplified 
hy particular incidents that occurred. 
One of the Queen's ".itllesscs ""as 'Villianl Carring- 
ton, a servant of Sir 'Vil1ialu Gell, ".ho dircctly contra- 
dicted 
Iajocchi ill s "'veral luatcrial facts, involving 
it
:-.(\rtions dp]ihrratpl) 111
Hl(' hy hinls(']f. "'ViJIi:un Car- 
YoLo 1. R 
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rington had no sooner left this bar," said :.\Ir. Dcnlnan.. 
",vith the universal confidence and approbation of 
pvery honest nlan "Tho sa,vand heard him, than the 
nlaterials for his cross-examination are prepared,-by 
,,,horn ? Not by the agent, or attorney, or commissioner, 
but by a nlelnber of your Lordships' House, a })o,verful 
Inelnber of the Goyernment-in a ,vord, by ìhc First 
Lord of the Adnliralty. Carrington described hinlsclf 
as having been a midshipman in the Poitiers, and as 
having left the service with the good opinion of his 
forIner captain, that gallant officer, Sir John Beresford. 
lIe ,vas cross-examined with the greatest minuteness, 
,vith the advantage of searching the ship's books, and 
of comnlunicating "Tith his captain, ,vho is brought to 
to,vn for the purpose out of Yorkshire. Do I cOlllplaill 
of this? By no means. If it ,vere not irregular, I 
,vould tender my thanks to the noble lord for the abi- 
lity and zeal with which he conducted the cross-exanli- 
nation. It ended in proving the witness's account of him- 
self strictly true, and his captain bore ,villing testimony 
to his good qualities. fIe illustrates in his person the 
remark of a German traveller in this country, that gen- 
tlemen were found in every class of socicty; ,vherever 
that man's lot may be cast, he is a gentlelnan of nature's 
111aking. 'Vhat, if ,ve had possessed the same advan- 
tage ? The same po,vers of searching and enquiring? 
\V ould the result have been the same ,vith the Sacchis, 
the Rastellis, the Guggiaris?" 
There ,vere two passages in this speech of so rcm
n
k- 
able a nature, that they cannot be omitted in any no- 
tice of it ;-those \\Thich assailed t"TO royal personages, 
the King then upon the throne, and his inllucdiate suc- 
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cessor, at that tinle Duke of Clarence. "fhe forluer ex- 
posed himself to personal attack by the prosecution; 
he challenged inquiry into his conduct as a husband, 
\vhich ,vas indeed an essential part of his o"
n case. 
N or was it possible to refrain frolll canvassing the ex- 
aInples of similar proceedings in former times, and 
\vhile some points in the history of IIenry VIII. bore a 
general resemblance to th(\ accusation, an almost exact 
parall
l ,,"'as found bet" een the accused and the Roman 
Empress Octavia_ Dr _ Parr pointed out the identity 
of their fortunes to 1\Ir. Delunan,-the capricious otièllce 
taken in the very nlonlent of their union, the adoption 
of a mistress in her place, the desertion, the investiga- 
tion, the exile, the trilunphant return amidst the accla- 
mations of the people, the l-ene,ved inquirJ, the L11se 
evidence screwed out of her donlestics, not indeed by 
hribes but by torture. The likeness failed at the point 
",here the principal ,vitness in each case betrayed her 
persona] character. 'fhe French soubrette s\vearing to 
the thlsehood of her fornlcr paneg)Tics on the benefac- 
tress she :,ought to destroy, the Roman attendant hurl- 
ing the boldest defiance and invective at the comInis- 
sioner, ,vho grossly aspersed the purity of her iInperial 
n1Ïstress_ 
In la)'ing hefore the Lords th(.\ ,vrongs of his client 
in the hurning ,yords of Tacitus, and fixing on this pro- 

ccution the just odiulu of so sh
uneful a prototJpe, 
Ir_ 
l)cnmall incurred some cenSlU'C. lIe ,vas condclllllcd 
for "calling the I
ing Nero," by thost.. ,,,ho ,vithout 
eJuotion heard thp counsel fe)}- th(\ prosecutioJl appl) to 
the party under trial, the nalne of )lessalina. lie "H
, 
\\'ith :\Ir. ]
rollghanl, aftpr the QUl'ell'
 death, stript of 
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the rank they u'Ned to their offices under her 
Iajesty ; 
and all her counsel remained for years excluded from 
their fair professional advancement. At length all ,vere 
restored except j\lr. Denlnan; and it then, appeared 
that he was visited ,vith the royal displeasure, not for 
this parallel, but for a sentence from Dio Cassius,* mis- 
takenly supposed by I-lis l\Iajesty to have been applied 
offensively to hÍIn. In the autumn of 1828, 1\11". Den- 
n1an's memorial, disclaiming the imputation, ,vas at his 
request laid before the I(ing by his then prime minister 
the Duke of Wellington, who went nluch farther, and 
,vith difficulty obtained froln the reluctant monarch, 
that rank ,vhich the advocate had not solicited at 
his hands. If "Peace hath her victories not less re- 
nowned than 'Var," this persevering effort of a frank 
and generous spirit, prolnpted by a sense of justice, and 
stimulated by the manly perception öf the necessity for 
independence in the advocate, may be thought to add 
some lustre even to the name of Wellington. 
The other passage above alluded to, is a vehement 
invective against the Duke of Clarence \vhose known 
devotion to his elder brother led hiIn into the ready cre- 
dence of facts derogatory to IIer l\Iajesty, which he had 
the imprudence to circulate in conversation, and among 
the peers then engaged in ,vhat was called her trial. 
The necessity of counteracting this influence ,vas ap- 
parent, but the reproof must have given pain to him 
,vho uttered it, ,,,hen in after years the sovereign shc,ved 
an entire absence of resentment for the offence given to 
him ,vhile a sul.{ject. 'Villian1 the Fourth, blessed with 


· See Bayle's Dil'tional y, art. Octavie. 
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the ill1111éaSUrahh' advantages of education autI inter- 
course aluong the n1Ïddling classes of suciety, had the 
sense and candour to perceive that thp sufferer fronl 
the performance of the dutJ of an advocate has no just 
right to conlplain. lIe received 
Ir. Denman \yith 
marked civility at his first levee after his accession to 
the throne; acquiesced without hesitation in his appoint- 
ment as Attorney-general, on the change of governluent 
in November 1830; two years after\yards, consigned to 
him as chief justice, "the balance and the sword/' and 
expressed the utmost pleasure in acceding to Lord 
Grey's application to raise him to the peerage. 
N umorous portions of the evidence were selected for 
cOlument, and to\vards the conclusion of the whole ar- 
gUluent, the follo\ving passage occurs :-" 'Ve ha ye been 
told of tho Queen's general conduct, as furnishing tleci- 

ive proof of her guilt. l\Iy lords, I will abide by that 
test, and appeal to her general conduct as establishing' 
her innocencp. I ask you ,vhether it is possible, if she 
\ycre degraded hy the indulgence of that lo,v passion, 
that she should in the first place discard every one of 
the RCryants as soon as they "Tere possessed of her fhtal 
secret, and that she should after\vards have been ,vin- 
ing to renounce her paramour. Lool
 to all that "e 
kllO'V of hunlan nature. 'rhe TI10st certain consequence 
of in(lulging such an attacillnent is, that all \yorhl1) 
consiùerations are lost sight of. "N ot Cæsal"s elnprcss 
,,
ould she dcign to prove." No, having becolllc the part- 
ner in guilt of her menial servant, 
lH'\ "ould have prc- 
fcrrpa his society in thp lo,vest retreat of vicc on the 
Continent, to all t1H' (lignitJ\ the "
calth ana splcndour. 
,,,hich thp ,,'orld could ha, e lai(l at her f('pt. 
he ,vas 
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not required, ho,,"ever, to lnake the sacrifice. All the 
con1forts and luxuries ,vere obtruded upon her accep- 
tance, ,vith full permission to enjoy thenl at Pesaro, or 
on the lake of Conlo, and at the sanle time repose in 
those elnbraces for ,yhich she is charged ,vith sm-ren- 
dering her honour. Does she accept the offer? She 
disdains it, and plants herself on the shore of England, 
and challenges the proof that all the power of England 
can produce against her, because she knows that the 
truth ,vill bear her through, and because she values 
character more than all other possessions, including life 
itself: 
" Contrast her general conduct with that of her ac- 
cusers! The death of her only child is follo,ved by a 
frightful conspiracy to effect her ruin. The death of 
her last remaining protector, ,vhose nanle ,vas still in 
some degree her safeguard, though his affection could 
no longer be displayed, that death was announced to 
her in no terms of kind condolence or conlmon respect, 
or decent ceremony. That ,vas the occasion ,vhen the 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, kno,ving ,vhom he should please, 
and ,,,,hat schemes ,vere in progress, ventured to fore- 
state the decision of the parliament on the Bill that no,v 
engages its attention. 'Vith him she ,vas neither a 
Queen, on the death of her husband's father, nor a 
Princess of 'Vales, as she had been till that event, but 
he strips her of all do,vn to the title she had before her 
marriage. The first Gazette ,,"hich records the change 
of rulers, inflicts a ,vound on her \vho is become the 
first subject of the realm. Of the new reign
an era 
nlarked hitherto by nlercy and forgiveness, ,vhell even 
traitors are spared and felons pardoned, and the amiable 
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prerogative óf the Cro"Tl1 called into lavish use-the 
first act of that reign is the DlOst illegal and unchristian 
in the annals of the monarchy; the second is this Bill, 
a bill of divorce and degradation against the consort of 
the I
ing, introduced by his rninisters. 
" Anclno,,", 1UY lords, "That is to beconle of this Bill ? 
Or rather, "That has becolne of it? As a Bill of Divorce, 
it "
as defeated before it ,vas read a first time; the 
mere fact of a six years' residence abroad, pern1Ïtted 
by the husband, ans,vers his claÌIll for a divorce, ,yhat- 
ever the misconduct of the wife. 'fhat letter of license, 
so recently after the luarriage, and so spontaneously 
granted, is of itself an answer to it as a bill for a divorce. 
As a Bill of Pains and Penalties-a bill of dethrone- 
ment and degradation-it still lingers on your lord- 
ships' table; if you see fit to gratify the Dlotives that 
inlpelled the charge, if you have the nerve to proceeù 
against the persecuted and injured "TOinan who has so 
TIlanfully met it, I can only say it is at Jonr pleasure so 
to ùo. llut I (un confident that your honour, Jour jus- 
tice, Jour luuuanity, will force you to tal,-t' part ,vith 
the oppressed, and not give the victory to those ,vho 
]lavo so \\ autollly oppressed her." 
In 
he course of eXplaining ,vhy SOllle ,vitllcsses ,,,ho 
luight ha, e hcen expected for tho dcfence had Hot (11)- 
peared, he took occasion to introduce the ll
Ulle of 
l1crgalui. " Our case i
 (llrcady Pl.OVC<l, and 'V0 (10 not 
tll inl,- that either c
pcdiellc)" or justice rCt luire
 u
 to 
oyerload theso )Iinutcs of :Evidcnce, already too va
t 
and un" iel(I\T to Le ,,'ell consiùered in their llnportant 
detail
, \\,ith Ilccdlc
s testill1ony. ,V 0 cannut (lfhnit 
that 'Ve arp hound to go one 
tep fhrth('l" "7' e ha rp 
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heard the challenges and defiances of our opponents. 
'Ve have been told that Berganli n1Ïght be produced as 
a witness in our exculpation, but ,ve kne,v this to be a 
fiction of lawyers, ,vhich common sense and natural 
feeling ,vould reject. The very call is one of the un- 
paralleled circumstances of this extraordinary case. 
Froln the beginning of the world, no instance is to be 
found of a party accused of adultery being called as a 
witness to disprove it. 'Ve are told, forsooth, that he 
knows the truth as to that imputed fact, and ought to 
depose in denial of it at this bar, if it is untrue. The 
answer is in a word-there is a case against us, or there 
is none; if none, we have 110 occasion to repel it by 
,vitnesses, and if there is a case, no man ,,'-ill regard 
the denial of the adulterer. How shameful an inquisi- 
tion would the contrary practice engender! Great as is 
the obligation to veracity, the circumstances might 
raise a doubt in the most conscientious mind whether 
it ought to prevail. l\iere casuists might dispute with 
plausible arguments on either side, but the natural 
feelings of mankind ,vould be likely to triumph over 
their moral doctrines. Supposing the existence of 
guilt, peljury itself would be thought venial in compa- 
rison \vith the exposure of a confiding 'VOlllan. It fol- 
lows that no such question ought in any case to be ad- 
ministered, nor such temptation given to tamper ,vith 
the sanctity of oaths. !VIy learned friends will not, J 
believe, sho,v a case in ,vhich such a ,vitness has been 
received or even tendered; and if not, the rule for his 
exclusion 11lust be founded in principles too deeply 
seated in the nature and heart of man, to be repealed 
even upon this occasion, \vhen a culpable complaisanrf\ 
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to po\ver has brought about so nlallY other sacrifices of 
principle." 
He proceeded to advert to a subject of extrelllC deli- 
cacy,-the motiycs by ,yhich the 110use of Lords nlight 
be supposed to be actuated, in taking either course. "l\Iay 
I add one word more? I know that a suspicion has gone 
abroad,-at least that it has existed ,vithin these ,valls, 
-that a low rabbl0 had been encouraged to make de- 
monstrations in lIer 
Iajesty's favour, and that all the 
puLlic appearances were to be so account cd for. But 
the same person "Tho used that expression, was obliged 
to adn1it in a fe,,,, ,reeks the truth ,yhich could IÍot be 
concealed, that the ,vhole of the generous English peo- 
ple had takcn her part. Such is the indisputable 
feeling an10ng all tho soundest and best, the middle, 
classes of society. There lllay, for aught I kno,v, be 
apostles of lllischief brooding in some corners, .w"atch- 
ing to strike a blo\v at the Constitution, and not un- 
,yilling to avail thenlselves of any opportunity for fo- 
menting open violence. If that be so, consider, lllY 
lords, that the righteous verdict of acquittal ,vhich I 
confidently expect, ,viII at once gratify these generous 
feelings anù tend to tlu. 
ccurity of the State, and bailie 
those luischievous projectors bJ taking the ""capon from 
their hand. 'That just judb'1Ilent pronounceù in the fitC0 
of the Cro,vll, ,,,in endear your lordships to Jour country, 
hJ shc,ving Jour rc:;olution to dischargo your duty. On 
the other hand, the disappoinhuent of the ,v01l-affected 
,vould produce that settled ùiscolltellt
odangcrous to the 
peace and pernlan "HCY of institutions, "Thich p, 01"Jpatriot 
ought to regard ,vith apprehension. The yiol<?llce of (in 
in("cllscd mob could lead only to pl&rsonal inCOllyenirlltl\ 
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,vhich I kno,v ho,v your lordships ,vould despise. But 
I beseech you let not the fear of having that fear Ì1n- 
puted to you, bias your n1inds in favour of an unjust 
conviction. This would be the ,vorst iniquity of all, 
the basest kind of cowardice. \Veigh then the evidence 
and the arguments calmly and impartially, and if your 
understandings are satisfied that all which may once 
have appeared important has been scattered" like dew 
drops from the lion's mane," -if the ,vitnesses for the 
prosecution shrink to nothing on examination-if their 
strongest facts are borro,yed from their adversaries, but 
can only be tortured into proof of guilt by detaching 
them from the ,vhole mass of their evidence-your lord- 
ships ,vill never pause to speculate whether your course 
may be pleasing or displeasing to ,vhat, in the jargon of 
the day, (which I detest) some call a radical mob: you 
will think of nothing but the ascertaÌlllnent of truth, 
and having ascertained it, will, ,vithout any regard to 
consequences, pursue the straight path to ,vhich the 
principles of eternal justice point." 
IIaving discussed portions of the evidence very fullJ, 
and inter,voven much of general arglunent on the great 
features of the case, 1\lr. Denman alluded to "the nlighty 
efforts of his great leader," and proceeded to demand a 
ycrdict of acquittal for their illustrious client. IIis 
peroration ,vas not nor could be accurately reported, at 
the close of so long a speech, in the journals of the 
day, ,vhich have heen copied into the ParlialTIentary 
debates; but it ,yas nearly as follo,vs:- 
" In the earlier stages of this proceeding, Iny lords, 
,vhen ,ve lllore than once rcnlonstrated against YOlU" 
entertaining the charge, and after,,,"ards on the second 
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reading, ,vhen ,ve ,vere pcrn1Ïtted to assail the principle 
of th{\ Bill, ,ve urged upon J"OU the po,yerful reasons 
,vhich should bave deterred the accuser fron1 undertak- 
ing that office, and Jour lordships from a voluntary 
assumption of so a,yful a responsibility. After ear- 
nestly deprecating the hard if not dangerous duty of 
directing strong personal censures against those ,vhose 
station might have averted them, if their own conduct 
had not invited and lnade them necessarJ, I trust that 
""0 have neither shrunk froln that duty, nor indulged 
in needless invectives. "r e ,yere bound to exact that 
'he ,vho would' affect to 'bear the s,,"ord of heaven' 
should not be Inore severe than hol.Y-to shew that 
against an exiled ,vife the husband has no right of 
divorce-that of licensed deviations froln conjugal 
fidelity, th0 self-indulgent husband cannot ,,,ith decency 
COIn plain-that consequently all inquiry into the truth 
of the charges ,,,"ould be hut a fruitless ,vaste of tiIne, 
a ,vanton oftcnco to public In oral i ty, a gratuitous 
hazarding of tho respect duo to this august assembly, 
by overstraining its constitutional po,vcrs. 
" ,A.11 these considerations J'om"lor(h;hips were plea
ed 
to overrule, and to disdain tho ,varnings ,yO presullleù to 
offer. Yon have received the charges; 
"ou have con- 
stituted ).ourselves the judges of the pl"oof
 on ,vhieh 
they rest. nut the personal topics cannot even nu'Y 
be thro"Tn aside-they arc inseparahly inter\voycn 
",ith eyery part of this unhappy procceùillg. 'fhough 
l"(jectcù by Jour lord
hips, in Jour legislati\'e capacity, 
a
 nlotivcs for declining the ÏJup.1Îr.r, they 
annot he 
di'\llli'\
eù frotH your Iuinds in the character of jUl"JIuen, 
\vh0rein JOu are no\\- to pronounce Jour vcrdict upon 
the c\'idcnee. 
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" lleineulber then, IllY lords, the feelings of hostilit) 
in which this inquiry commenced, and ,vith \vhich it 
has no\v for InallY years been carried on. Remenlber 
the powers that have been enlbarked in it. Tho wealth 
of a royal treasury unsparingly applied-the aid of state 
alliances freely administered-the learning and talents, 
the zeal and experience, the knowledge of the ,vorId, es- 
pecially the worst part of the world, which have been so 
long at ,york, unrestrained by a single scruple. Your o,vn 
observation has nlarked the instruments anù the nlate- 
rials with ,,
hich and upon which the work has been per- 
forined. The hosts of discarded servants have played 
their several parts on this theatre, and haye exhibited 
their resolution to earn the enormous price of their 
testimony, by an absolute recklessness as to its truth. 
'Vhich of your lordships would have chosen to stand 
such an ordeal? 'Vhich of 
TOU ,,,,ould expose to it any 
of your fenlale relatives, or e'
en your sons, now per- 
haps sojourning in the countries ,vhere the scene is 
laid? But that ordeal has been passed, and ,vithout 
harn1 to the destined victÍ1n. 
"The inquiry is ,vithout example in the history of the 
civilized \vorld. This illustrious lady has been searched 
out and thoroughly kno\vn; her down-sitting and her 
uprising have been completely \vatched; no step she 
has taken-no ,vord she has uttered-not a look-not 
a thought-has escaped her prying, assiduous, and 
Il1alignant enolnies. Guilt, if it had existed, Inust haye 
been proved to the entire conviction of eyery under- 
standing; and the absence of such positive and oyer- 
\vhehning proof is the establishment of unquestionable 
Innocence. 
" Your lordships are indeed engaged in an inquif-'i- 
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tion of the nlost solemn kind. I kno,v nothing in the 
\\'hole circle of hunlan affairs-I kno,v nothing in the 
view of eternity, that can be likened to this affecting 
occasion, except that great day ,vhen the secrets of all 
hearts ::;hall be disclosed. And if you have been armeù 
,vith ,veapons and powers and have used them, ,vhich 
Omniscience itself possesses indeed but never employs, 
for ùringing to light the shameful secret of IIer l\Iajesty's 
guilt, but no guilt has been Inadc manifest, and the op- 
posite alternative results, you ,vill feel that sonle duty 
is imposed upon you, of humbly endeavouring to imitate 
also the divine ,visdonl, justice, and benevolence, ,vhich 
said even to that culprit ""hose guilt ,vas exposed and 
ackno,vledged, but against 'VhOlll no accuser could 
come for,vard to condemn her,-' Neither do I con- 
dellln thee. Go and sin no lllore !' ,,* 


· The Editors of this work have had the greatest satisfaction in being 
favoured with the preceding pages of remark and correction upon the very emi- 
nent Judge's speech, from the only authentic quarter. It is deeply to be la- 
mCllted that the whole of tbat great performallce has not been thus preserved. 
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l'uE question referrcd to the decision of the I)rivy 
Council is, 'Vhether or not the Queen-Consort of this 
rcahll is cntitled as of right to be crowned when the 
J{iug celebrates the solemnity of his coronation-and 
this is a (1 uestion of constitutionalla\,,", to be determined 
by the principles which regulate public rights; but it 
may derive illustration from those ,vhich regulate the 
rights of private persons. 
FU 9 st of all, the history of the cerenlony lnust be 
cxamillcd not as a luatter of antiquarian curiosity, but 
because coronation is the creature of precedcnt, and 
rests rather upon practice than principle, although the 
l.eason of it also may be traced. If it shall be found 
that the custom of cro\vning Queens-Consort has been 
unifornl and unillterru}Jted, or (\vhich is the saIne thing) 
that the Quc('n-Con
ort has al\vays been cro,vncd, unlcss 
in cases \vhcre there existed SOfie insuperable ob
taclc, 
and in cases ,,,here she voluntarily declincd it, the 
right ,viII be established in the largest scnse. l
ut for 
the purpo
,-\ vI' the present arguIllent, it \vould be suffi- 
cicnt to denlonstratü a nlorl ' lill1Ìted propo
ition of 
faet, viz., that the {
uecll-Consort has in all cases L
cn 
VOL. I. B 
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cro,vned, if married to the I(ing at the time of his 
coronation-a proposition not the less true, if a case 
should be found ,vhere, from peculiar circumstances
 
she declined it. 
In an ordinary question it ,vould not be necessary 
to go back beyond the reign of Richard I., the period 
of legalll1emory; but for the present purpose it is bet- 
ter to ascend as high as authentic history reaches. 
Some have doubted whether the Saxon queens, in the 
early stages of the heptarchy, were cro\vned; no one 
denies that they ,vere so in the later periods. There is 
no occasion for inquiring into the practice ,vhen a suc- 
cessful ,varrior was held up to his follo,vers in the field 
upon a buckler, and hailed as king, among a crowd of 
soldiers, and in the necessary absence of his family. 
But as often as the solemnity assunled the form of a 
civil observance, the Consort appears to have shared its 
honours. As early as the year 784, Edelburga, the ,vife 
of Brichtrich, }(ing of the 'Vest Saxons, having been 
guilty of attempts aga.inst her husband's life, the Queens 
of Wessex were "deprived of all titles, majesty, and 
royalty," which Spelman and Selden understand to have 
included coronation; and this was effected by an ex- 
press law. IIow long it remained in force is uncertain; 
but in 85ü, Judith, the ,vife of Ethelwolf: of the same 
kingdon1, was cro,vncd at Rheims, and after,vards re- 
ceived ,vith royal honours in England. (k5'elden, Tit. 
lIon. cap. û; Speed, p. 300; and Ca1rte, i. 295.) :iVlr. 
Selden, referring to the universality of the practice in 
all"other kingdoms, says, that "the Saxon Queens ,vere 
in the late times crQ,vned like other Queens, so that the 
la,v of the West Saxons ,vas soon repealed;" as if it 
were a solitary exception to the general rule in those 
times. In the Cotton MS. there is a document pur- 
porting to be the order of th(' coronation of .iEthelred 
II. in 978; but Mr. Selden treats it as a general cere- 
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Inonial for the 
axon coronations, and says that he had 
seen it in a halld-,vriting six hunùred years old, ,vhieh 
(as he ,vrote at the beginning of the 17th century) 
'\vould make the 
lS. at least as old as Canute. (Tit. 
lIon. c. 8.) All subsequent coronations have follo\\Ted 
this order, and its ,vords are remarkable. The cere- 
lllony is first described for the l\:ing, and then follo,vs 
the Queen's, as nlatter of course :-" Finit consecratio 
Itegis: quam sequitur consecratio Reginæ, quæ propter 
honorificentianl ab episcopo sarri unguinis oleo super 
verticeUl perfundellda est, et ill ecclesiå coranl optiula- 
tibus CUll1 condigno honore, et regiâ celsitudille, in 
regalis thori consortium, bel1edicenda et consecranda 
est; quæ etiam annulo, pro integritate fidei, et coronâ 
pro æternitatis gloriâ, decorallda est." So much ,vas 
the coronation of the Consort deemed a necessary part 
of the solemnity. And in other countries it ,vas so 
held likewise. :Even in France, \vhere the Salic la,y 
excluded females from the succession to thl' inlperial 
cro\vn, they received the honours of the cro\vn 111atri- 
IDonial: their coronation "ras performed regularly at 
St. Denys, the I\:ing being cro,vned at RheÏ1ns. A IJ ou - 
iijicale is extant, prescribing the order of the solenlnitJ, 
confirmed by a bull of Clement VIII. 
Advancing to the I\:ings of the :Korman line, it is 
necessary to look more minutely into the particular 
instances. 'Villiam the Conqueror \vas married, about 
cleven years before the conquest, to :à[atilda, "Tho diJ 
not come oyer ,vith hÎ1u, and \vas not cro,vllcd till 
1 OÜ
. ] Ie ,vas cro
vned on Uhristnlas day 1 (
üü, \vith 
as little delay as possiLle after his victory, in order to 
obtain a Inore secure title than he thought the s\\'ord 
,\"olIld give him. l'he unsettled state of his ne\v king- 
don1 occupied hiIn illcl'

alltly for sonlC tÌIue, and he 
\\Tas ohliged to Blake frequent visits to his Nornlan 
.10n1Ïl1ioI1S 
 but as soon as he could enrry l\[atilda to 
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England, she ,vas cro,vnecl, and ,vithout any delay. 
She came after :Easter, and on the next great feast of 
'Vhitsunday, "Aldredus, Ebor. Arch. in Reginanl con- 
secrayit." ([llor. TJín)'cester, 10DO). In this, as in other 
cases of a like description, before the reign of l-Ienry 
III., it is doubtful ,vhether the I{ing ,vas himself cro\vn- . 
cd a second time at his (
ueen's coronation. 
'Villian1 Rufus having been elected by the Baruns in 
council, upon his father's death, to the exclusion of his 
cIder brother, ,vas cro\vned imlnediately after; he died 
unmarried. 
Henry L ,vas cro\vned August 5, 1100, four days 
after his brother's death. lIe ,vas then unmarried; 
but having espoused 
Iatilda, 11th N ovenlber of the 
same year, she ,vas cro,vnecl, according to the Citron. 
Sa.1;'OniClOJl, 200. ed. Gibs. on the feast of St. l\Iartin ; 
and therefore the coronation appears to have been per- 
fornled as speedily as possible, or at the same time 
"rith the marriage. \Vhen the Inarriage of a queen, or 
her arrival in England, happened during the interval 
bet,veen t\VO great feasts of the church, the coronation 
,vas some,vhat delayed in consequence. In 1121, IIenry 
l11arried Alice of Louvain, ,vho \vas crowned July 30th 
of that year. 
Stephen \vas elpcted by the prelates and barons, and 
cro\vned 22d Decen1ber 1135. lIe s,vorc upon this 
occasion to lllaintain the church and nobility in their 
possessions, and the oath of allegiance taken to hin1 
,vas a qualified one. The prelates s,vore to be faithful 
no longer than he should support the church; the 
barons, after their f'Xalnp!0, s,vore fealty on condition 
uf his perfurn1ing' his COYCnallts ,vith theIne II is Queen 
,vas cro\vneù the i:!ù of .i\Iarch follo\ving-having been 
left abroad, in all likelihooù, \vhile the first struggles 
for the throne occupied her Consort anù his follo\vers. 
IIenry II. ,vas cro\vned December IV, 11;)4; his 
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(
ueen, Eleanor, is distinctly stateù to have been CrO\Yll- 
cd ,vith hinI, by Gervase of Canterbury, (Scrip!. Jfis!. 
Ang. 1377), a high authority upon this point, being a 
contemporary, a monk of the abbey, and author of the 
Actus lJ on tijicU1Jl (/anluarien.\,Ùl1Jl. Other
 say she ,yas 
cro,vned in 1] jB, referring probably to Ilenry's second 
or third coronation, of which she partook \\Tith hilll. 
13ut there ,\Tas a remarkable incident in his reign, 
touching ,vhich no difference of opinion exists. lIe 
,vas pleased to have his eldest son, Prince Ifenry, 
cro,vlled in 1170, and the ceremony "Tas perfornlc-d 
,,'ithout the participation of his Princess, l\Iargaret, a 
daughter of li"rancc. fIeI' father, Louis, cOInplained of 
the on1Îssion-took up arms against England-and put 
in the front of his causes of ,val', that l\Iargaret had 
not been cro,vned with her hushand. A meeting of 
the sovereigns and an acconlmodation took place; it 
,vas agreed that justice should be done to the princess; 
and an archbishop and t,\"O bishops being sent oyer 
frol11 !i"rance, cro\vlled her, together ,vith her husband, 
at 'Vinchester, in 1172. 
Richard I. was t\,.ice cro,vned, hut never ,vhcn nun'- 
ried, at least in England; for hp ,vas only betrothed to 
Alice, "rhonl he refused to nlarry
 and Berenguella (or 
Berengaria) of Sicily, ,vhorn he espoused at Cyprus, 
never calllC to England. N 0 ,\
ifc of his, therefore, \vas 
evpr ,vithin the four seas; hut as if the nlarriagl' and 
her coronation 'v ere necessarily connccted together, the' 
t\VO ceremonies ,vere perfornlcd nearly at the samp 
tinIe in Cyprus. 
Ilis successor, J{ing John, had t\\'O \\Tivcs,-Arvisa of 
G ]oucester, and Isah{'IIa; the latterof \VhOnl on] vis ]'\.Ilo\\'n 
for ,--'crtain to have hcen cro,vl1ed, and inHHcdiatc]y attl\r 
hpl" Inarriage. If l\r\'isa '\'as not cro\\'ned also
-a filct 
,vhich cannot he provcd,-the reason Illay he' easily 
g-iVCll. .John caBle over in gTPat hast(l to seize on thl' 
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cro,vn; he left his Duchess in Normandy, and arriving 
at Hastings on the 25th of l\Iay 1199, reached London 
on the 26tn, and ,vas crowned the day after. Disturb- 
ances immediately broke out in his duchy; and on the 
19th of June he ,vas obliged to hasten back. Before 
those troubles ,vere con1posed, he ,vas smitten with the 
charn1s of Isabella, and pursued measures for obtaining 
a divorce from Arvisa, if indeed he had not, as some 
historians contend, already conlmenced those proceed- 
ings. Certain it is, that the reason for dissolving the 
n1arriage was not no,v for the first time broached, the 
archbishop ,vho solen1uized it having at the ITIOment 
protested against its validity, upon the ground of con- 
sanguinity. No\v, Arvisa, from the time of John's ac- 
cession till her divorce, never was in England; and the 
process of divorce began almost immediately after his 
coronation. She may have been crowned abroad; there 
is no evidence against it; the ceren10ny was so much a 
matter of course, that chroniclers may ,yell have been 
silent on it; but if it never took place, the circum- 
stances satiSL'1ctol"ily explain the omission. 
Thus from the Conquest to the reign of King John 
inclusiye, there ,vere eight coronations performed on 
account of Kings, and for the purpose of honouring or 
of recogl1ising then1. During the saIne period there 
are as nlany coronations of Queens kno\vn to have been 
solemnized on their account alone, and for the purpose 
of honouring or of recognising them, independent of 
their Consorts; at least, if the I{ing on such occasions 
repeated the cerenlony of his o\vn corona.tion, the prin- 
cipal object of the solenlnity ,vas cro,vning the Queen, 
he having hiulself been cro\vned l,efore. 
Ilenry III. ,vas unmarried ,,,hen, at his accession in 
] 21 G, and after\vards in 12:20, he "yas cro\vlled. On 
the 1-1-th .January '123G, he lllarried Eleanor of Pro- 
vence
 éll1(l six days after she was cro\vned alone, as ap- 
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pears hy th<."' Red Book ill the EÆCnl''lllcr. lIe attended, 
,vearing his cro,vn, as "
e there learn, but he ,vas only 
a spectator; and 1\1. Paris (353. ed. IG84), relates that 
the s\vord of St. Ed\vard, called the curteille, ,vas borne 
before hinl b
T the 
Iarshal, in token of his right to re- 
strain the !(ing if he should do amiss (in signuIll quod 
llegenl, si oùerret, habeat de jure potestatenl cohibendi). 
So entirely ,,"as the Queen the principal personage at 
this solenl11ity. 
Ed\vard I. ,vas cro"Tned August ID, 1 
7 4, ,vith his 
(
ueen Eleanor: in 1 :2Dl he nlarried 
Iargaret ofFrallce, 
at (
anterbury, where, in all probability she ,vas cro\\Tned. 
There being no evidence of the event, is no argulllcnt 
against its having happeneù, ,vhen the regularity ,vith 
,vhich {
ueens ,vere crowned un their lllarriage, is con- 
sidered; and in Ilenry the Seventh's tilHe, it ,vas dis- 
tinctly asserted and never contradicted, that no Queen, 
since the Conquest, had ever been debarred of this right. 
Ed \vard II. and his Queen Isabella, ,,"ere cro\vned 
together, July 
5, 1308; and Ed\\Tard III. being un- 
lnarrieù, \vas cro\vned alone, July ie;, 13:!G; but a Jcar 
after, hl"' married ]>hilippa, who \vas cro\vneù alone in 
April 1327. ....\ proclalnation is preserved in the Cffuse 
llol! in lite 1"ou'cr, 
unlnloning the l
arolls of the Cinque 
l>orts, to attend and perfornl the canopy service, as they 
\\Tere \vont at other coronations. l'his is the saIne 
prochuuation ,vhich issues to sUlluuon thp Barons at 
the coronation of I
ings alonc, or of I(illgs \\yith their 
Consorts. 
Itiphard T J. ,vas cro\vncd .July IH, 1377, and he nlar- 
rieù January 14, 1:3M2, his first \vif(\, Anne, \vhu "w, 
ero\\ IlCÙ 011 the iid of the salllC lllonth. I n the t"'Cll- 
tietl. 
'par of his reign, (1;3Ü7) he Jllarricù l
aLclla, \\'ho 
\\ as then cro\vne( 1 aluIH', as appear:; fi"om the ()! 'I" J ilol 
in Iii J /"01(' T. An order is thcre preser\ ed, tu the 
hc- 
riBs of London, to Inal,,0 prochunation, 
lnllmonillg "all 
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persons \vho, by reason of their tenures or other"rise, 
were bound to perform any services on the days of the 
coronation of Queens of England, to do the sanIe at the 
coronation of the I{jng's consort as usual."-In the 
Colt. .l}IS. in B1
it. .J.}Ius. Tib. E. 8. 37, is an account of 
the duties of officers at the coronation, temp. llic. 2. 
'fhe duty of I(eeper of the 'Vardrobe is there set forth: 
" Idem custos eodem 1l10do in Coronatione Reginæ, si 
sit coronata cum Rege, sive sola sit coronata," &c. 
Henry IV. \vas crowned October 13, 1399. His first 
\vife, 
lary of Bohun, having died in 1394, he after- 
wards married Joanna, who was cro\vned in 1403. His 
son and successor Henry V. was crowned in 1413; but 
having in 1421, malTied Katherine of France, he came 
over to England for the purpose, among other things, 
of attending her coronation. She was crowned alone, 
as appears from the Close Roll in the Tou;err, where a 
summons remains to all persons to attend and perform 
services "at the Coronation of Katherine Queen of 
England, the King's Consort." 
Henry VI. having succeeded his father when an in- 
fant of a few months old, was first crowned in his ninth 
year, 1429, and afterwards at Paris in 1431. In 1445, 
he married 
Iargaret, ,,,,ho was crowned alone on the 
30th of May, \vith the usual pomp. 
The materials of Scottish history do not enable us to 
trace the coronation of the Queen-Consort \vith such 
precision; but there can be no doubt that it was as 
punctually and solemnly performed as that of the sove- 
reign. This lnay safely be inferred from the peculiar 
provisions of the law of Scotland, touching the Queen's 
privileges. There she has by statute the right to an 
oath of allegiance from all the prelates and barons. 
Such is the provision of the Act 1428, c. 109, made in 
the eighth Parliament of James I., and four years after 
his return from captivity in England. It is entitled, 
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"Aitlt to be nlade to flu! Queen be thp Clergie and the 
. 
BarOllJleS," and is as follows, being, like all the old 
statutes of Scotland, extremely concise: "Quo die Do- 
minus ltex, ex deliberatione et consensu totius concilii 
statu it, quod olnnes et singuli successores prælatorulll 
regni f}uorulncunque, necnon onlues et singuli hæredes 
futuri comitU111, baronum, Ollllliulllque libere tenentilun 
Donlini Regis, teneantur facere consimile juramentuln 
Dun1Ïnæ nostræ Rcginæ. Nec uUns prælatus de cætcro 
a(hnittatur ad suam tenlporalitateln aut hæres cujusvis 
tencntis Domini Regis ad suas tenendrias, nisi prius 
præstet Reginæ illud juramentum." N o'v that an ar- 
gument lnay be drav{I1 to the rights of the King' and 
his Consort in Great Britain, since the union of the 
Cro,vns, from their rights in Scotland before thp Union, 
is manifest, both upon principle, and also upon the au- 
thority of the IIouses of Parliament, "yhich, in 17t<8, 
ordered Scottish precedents to be exan1Ìned as ,veIl as 
]
nglish, touching the Regency. 
Ed\vard IV. having been cro\vned in 1401, ,yhen he 
,vas unmarried, after,vards married Elizabeth ,V ood- 
vine, in ] 4U5, and her coronation tool
 place inlnledi- 
ately. In the Cotton Collection there reulains an 01'do 
Co'rollaliollis llegis E'd. IV. et lll:;inrP An.qliæ, \yith a 
nlelnoranduul, "Pro U nctione Reginæ, quando sola co- 
ronanda sit." T'b. E. 8. 
Richard IlL and his Queen Anne \vere cro\vncd to- 
g('thcr in llS:3. The proceeùings of a usurper are not, 
in a (p.lcstion like the present, to be overlooked; for he 
is likely to bp peculiarly scrupulous in the ohservance 
of all the ancient usages connected \vith th0 title to the 
throne. 
IIenry VII. took the cro\vn by three titles-(lcsccnt, 
conquest, and nlarriagc; and although, as Lord Coke 
remarks, his hest title in ]a\v ,vas his TIlarriage, yet it 
is certain that hp preferred the tith
 hy df\scf\nt.. \vhi
h 
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upon all occasions he ,vas anxious to put for\vard, plac- 
ing it (to use the language of Lord Bacon) as his lnain 
shield, and tho other t\VO as its supporters only. 1'he 
country, as far as its opinion can be collected froln the 
declaration of Parlianlent, vie,ved it in the same light; 
and in the intendment of law this is sufficient, what- 
ey'er nlay have been the sentin1ents of the York party. 
The cro,vn ,vas by statute entailed upon him and his 
issue, being lÎInited to the heirs of his body generally, 
,vithout any reference to the Princess Elizabeth, to 
,vhom he ,vas not then n1arried. But before this act 
recognised him as king de jure, and imJnediately after 
the battle of Bos,vorth had given him possession of the 
cro,vn, he solen1uised his coronation, 30th October 1485, 
postponing his marriage with the daughter of Edward 
IV. till the 18th of January following. "These nup- 
tials," says Lord Bacon, ",vere celebrated with greater 
triumph and demonstrations, especially on the people's 
part, than either his entry or coronation, ,vhich the 
king rather noted than liked, and all his lifetin1e 
she,ved hiIllself no very indulgent husband towards 
her." It Inay well be supposed that this incident in- 
creased his jealousy of his Consort's title, and his re- 
luctance to do allY thing ,vhich might seem to rocognise 
it. He accordingly delayed the coronation tin he 
" alienated the affections of the people, and till danger 
taught him ,vhat to do.
' The feelings expressed by 

Iargaret of York, Duchess of Burgundy, upon the 
postponement, evince the sense entertained by the per- 
sons best informed ,vith respect to the rights of Queens 
in this particular. She" could not see ,vithout trouble 
that IIenry refused to let Elizabeth be cro,vned-an 
honour no Queen of England had been debarred of since 
the Conquest; and the birth of a son had not induced 
him to do her that justice." N ot,vithstandiug his dis- 
lil
e of tho 111eaSUre, he ,vas at length obliged to give 
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,vay; but it came, says Lord Bacon. "like an old christ- 
ening, that had staid long for godfathers, and this made 
it subject to every man's note, as an act against the 
I(ing's stomach." The Queen was cro\vned alone, 25th 
November 1487; and the proclamation for appointing 
persons to execute the office of Lord High Ste\vard at 
th e ceren1ony, is in the very same terl11S ,,,ith the simi- 
lar proclamation t\VO years before at the coronation of 
IIenry hÎlnself: Both are preserved in RYJJle1', xii. 277, 
327; the one tested October 19, 1485-tho other No- 
vemher 10, 1487. 
Thus, of the eighteen married I\:ings, fron1 the Con- 
quest to the reign of IIenry 'TI1. inclusive, not one \va
 
cro\\'ned, that had not the coronation of a Consort cele- 
brated either ,vith his o\"n, or upon his nuptials. }1
if- 
teen coronations ,vere celebrated for the sole purpose 
of cro,vning (
ueens-Consort, including Edward I.'s 
second wife; the same number of coronations ,yas 
celebrated on account of Kings alone, including "Til_ 
lianl Rufus; and six are kno\vn to have been cele- 
brated of Queens-Consort alone. 1 1 he usage of four 
centuries is sufficient to establish the rule in respect of 
a state ceren10ny; it evinces the practice of England 
in this respect; it is sufficient to settle Inorc essential 
points; it fixes the custom of the lllonarchy, and autho- 
rises tht', conclusion that any subsequent deviations are 
to bp deen1ed capahl(1 of explanation in the ah
ence of 
positive evidencp, and to bp only reckoned e
ceptions, 
even if it \vcre shc\vl1 or granted that theJ cannot he 
explaincd. 
flenry 'TIll. ,vas CrO\YllCÙ \vith his first ,vife, ]\"athe- 
rinp of A ragon, ] fioD; anù upon his Juarriage \"ith 
Anne Bo10Jn, she ,vas ero\\'ncd alone, on ,rhitsunùay, 
] .'):3:3. There lnay he' no CViÙCIlCP of his uther "ives 
being ero\vJlc(l, allY In01"O thall of the contrary positiolJ. 
If it he adulittf'd that th(\)' \\'(\1'(' not, of \\'hieh no proof 
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exists, there seems little difficulty In eXplaining the 
reasons of the omission. He married Jane SeYIllour 
the day after Anne Boleyn's execution. lIe had then 
quarrelled with the Emperor and the Pope; he ,vas 
odious to the church, ,vhich he ,vas busy in despoiling; 
the destruction of Anne rendered him equally unpopu- 
lar ,vith the reformed party, ,vhom she had protected; 
and Jane ,vas not likely to court a cerelnony yrhich 
Dlust have exposed her to especial hatred, as the acconl- 
plice and the occasion of an enormity so recent and so 
great. She soon proved with child, and died the day 
after Ed,vard VI. was born. Anne of Cleves lent her- 
self to the proceedings for dissolving her marriage, and 
Henry ,vas engaged in these from the day of its cele- 
bration. During the rest of his reign, the unsettled 
state of ecclesiastical aflh,irs renders it probable that 
neither I(atherine Ho,vard nor I{atherine Parr ,vas 
ever crowned; but this likelihood is all the evidence 
we have of the omission, beside the silence of histori- 
ans, and want of documents. 
The cases of Ed\vard VI. ,vho died unmarried, Queen 
1\Iary, and Queen Elizabeth, have of course no bearing 
upon the question. .James I. was cro,vned ,yith his 
. queen in England, almost immediately after his acces- 
sion, they having both been previously cro,vned in 
Scotland. 
Charles I. was cro\vned 2d February 1025, near a 
year after his accession. It is asserted that he ,vas 
crowned alone; and it may be so, although certainly 
there are grounds for a contrary supposition. 'rhe 
proclamation for the solemnity, in the usual ternls, ,vas 
issued 17th January 1 Gì5; and it announces the coro- 
nation of Q,ueen Henrietta l\Iaria, as well as of the King. 
On the 24th of the same month, a second proclamation 
was issued, appointing the Court of Claims, and referr- 
ing, by ,yay of recital, to the coronation of both }\:ing 
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ancl (J,ueell. On the SOth, it is true, a third proclanla- 
tion rpspccting knights of the Bath to be created, only 
]nentions "The solenll1Ïty of our coronation;" but it is 
possible that those knights being for attendance on the 
person of the I(ing, the mention only of the Queen's 
coronation nlight be dropt, ,vithout the intention of 
cro,vning her having been abandoned. R!J}]ler, xviii. 
275, 278. Ho,vever, it is believed that she never ,vas 
cro,vncd, and this nlay be adluitted, though there is no 
proof of it. But this omission is not necessarily to be 
cXplained by those who contend for the right. It 
might be sufficient for thenl to say, that the current of 
cascs being in favour of the proposition of fact, that 
{
u
2ns have ahvays been cro,vned, the omission in 
IIellrietta illaria's case must have arisen from peculiar 
CirCUll1stallces. Nevertheless, those circunlstances shall 
no\v be shc,vn, Cd' gratia, the burthen of the proof lying 
on the other side. 
The nlarriage of Charles ,vith a Catholic, and her 
arrival ,vith a Catholic suite, had given great uillbrage 
to the country. In opening his first pariiaillent, that 
prinee had alluded to the runlours propagated by 
]nalicious per
ons, ,vho gave out that he ,vas not so 
truc a friend to thc established rcligion as he ought to 
he; anù he assured thenl, that having been brought up 
at tho fect of (lallJaliel, (Illeaning .J tUlles 1.) he should 
steadily per:-;overe in t;upporting- the l)rotestallt church. 
1'110 parlianIcnt ,vas not 
atisficd, and the t\\ 0 houses 
held a granù conference, ,vhich ended in a joint :lddre
:-; 
to the J(in
, praying hinl to enforce the la\\'s against 
Popish l"('cusants. In the fifth article of the address, 
tlH'Y thank the King for the clause inserted ill the treaty 
of lnarriag-e, -- that no natural horn su}Üpct, heiug a 
l
atholic, shou](l La clllplu'yCù in the (
uecll's hou
chold, 
-and pray that it JHay be cuffJrcctl. .L\ftcr the J\ing" 
ha(l givell f'atistlctol"' ans\vers to the different heads of 
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the all dress, ."criathJl, and issued a proclaJl1ation against 
recusants in consequence, his favourite n1Ïnister, the 
Duke of Buckingham, declared in parliament, that his 

Iajesty took well their having reminded hinl of reli- 
gion, though he should have done just the same had 
they never asked him; "\vell remembering," added 
the duke, "that his father, \vhen he recommended to 
him the person of his \vife, had not recomnlended her 
religion."-Rusll'loortlt, i. 172, 183. Pa-rl. [fist. ii. 20. 
These things demonstrate that great jealousy existed in 
parliament and the country, on the subject of the 
Queen's religion; nor \vas the ferment allayed by the 
King's compliance; for the Conlmons, a fe\v days after, 
refused supplies, on account of grievances, particularly 
the growth of Popery, and the supposed leaning of the 
court towards it, and the parliament was suddenly dis- 
solved on the 12th of August, the joint address having 
been voted at the beginning of that month. N o\V the 
coronation took place in the interval bet\veen this dis- 
solution and the caning of a ne\v parliaIllent. 
It may be from hence inferred, that one motive for 
changing the resolution to crown the Queen, ,vas the 
reflection that such a measure \vould revive the alarms 
respecting her religion, and excite odium against her 
person. The nature of the solenulÎty, \vhen she came 
to vie\v it more nearly, nlust have decided her in re- 
fusing to partake of it. She must have regarded with 
aLhorrence, a ceremony into ,vhich the rites of the Pro- 
testant religion entered so largely-a ceremony per- 
formed at a Protestant altar, by a Protestant prelate, 
in the language of a Protestant ritual. Had she and 
the I{jng professed the sanle Catholic faith, this diffi- 
culty, though great, might have been got over; but, as 
he \vas a sincere Protestant, the words taken by him 
in one sense, must have been used to\vards her, and Ly 
her, in an opposite sense, to make them innocent. The 
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sacralnent is a part of the cerenlony; Lut supposing 
that to have been left out, she never could have re- 
ceived the ring given to her "rith the ,vords, ".A.ccipe 
annulum fidei, signaculum sanctæ trinitatis." " þ'Ùhs," 
in the King's case, must have meant the reformed faith; 
applied to the Queen, the saDIe ,,"ord in the same arch- 
bishop's Inouth DluSt either have meant the opposite 
doctrine, or it HlUSt have bound her to the heresy she 
daily abjured. The use of the ring ,vas equally illcon- 
sist<,nt ,vith her creed, "Quo pos
is ODInes hæreticas 
pravitates devitare ;" -that is, esche,v the heretical sins 
of her o\vn religion,.-" et barbaras gentes virtute dei 
præemere, et ad agnitionem veritatis advocare;" in 
other ,vords, convert infiùels to the errors she abhorred 
as dall1uable. A gift besto\ved in such a place by such 
a power, accompanied by such words, subservient to 
such purposes, Dlust have been to her only an object uf 
averSloD. 
No reasonable doubt, then, can be entertained that 
the Queen ,vas deterred frolll subn1Ïtting to be Cl:O'VllCd, 
partly by her apprehension of the odium ,vhich her 
. participatiun in a l>rotestant religious service Illig-ht 
excite against herself and her Cathulic folluwers, and 
partly by her o\vn religious scruples. The tradition 
aniong antiquaries. is, that she declined, unless she 
tHight be cro\vned by a priest of her 0\"11 persuasion, 


· Thc correctncss of the stah:m('nt that Queen Ht'nrietta .!\ial'ia was IIot 
( ruwllcd, and the reasons of the umission, are proved by a passage in ., Pi tell; 
P/,ilo:ullos. Som.e Clwice Observations of Sir Jú/m. Fillett, Xl., alLd lflusle,. (!( 
tlte r rnwnies to tILe two last Killg,c;. Printed IGjG. u The French amlms
.ulur 
wus at the house of Sir A b. 'Villiarus where, with hl'l'1\lajesty, he hud a \'it,\V 
of thc prol'ession, p. 170, Ill' declined being a spe('tatur ut the corollariolJ, 
" whel e the Queen, his master's daughter, excu.c;ed lLer ]JreSf71Ce,u 1 G9, "The 
QUl'e1l'S reason (us it \Vas voyced) fur not ù('ing crowned togethel' with the killg, 
wus bl'euusl' sht' eould not (tht.y said), by her religion, be prl'sent ut our church 
ceremonies, where she must ha\'c had diviue service celebrated by our bishop!', 
and nut by those of her own religion, ll
 was demwldedfur her cruw"i,,!!," 171. 
This book wos presented hy his late l\1aj('sty ( Oco. I I J,) to the Briti
h ..'\1 us('uru, 
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,vhich ,vas of course refused. That the difficulty must 
have occurred in the manner here asserted, soenIS still 
further proved by the article in the treaty ,vith France, 
stipulating that at the Inarriage, "aUCUl1e cerenlonie 
ecclesiastique interviendra," (RYl1ze')', xvii. sub. fin.) and 
by the dates of the proclanlations already cited, \vhich 
shew that the change of resolution ,vas too sudden to 
have proceeded from actual remonstrance on the part 
of the country, and consequently that the objection to 
being cro,vned nloved from hel'self: dictated by her ap- 
prehensions or her scruples, or both. If she had been 
deterred by the country from enjoying her right, the 
non-usor ,vouid not have operated against her Protest- 
ant successors; if by the King, fronl his sublnission to 
the wish of the country, the same renlarI: applies; but 
there is every reason to conclude, that the three par- 
ties, King, Queen, and Country, concurred in the omis- 
sion, ,vhich consequently cannot operate against the 
rjght, ,vhether ,ve consider it as in the Queen-Consort, 
or in tHe realnl, or in both. And the yie\v \vhich can 
be taken least favourable to the argunlent, viz. that 
I-Ienrietta l\laria's case stands unexplained, and is an .. 
exception to the practice, proves nothing more than 
that a Catholic queen and Protestant king cannot ,veIl 
be cro,vned together. 
Charles II. was cro,vned before his marriage ,vith 
l{atherine of Portugal. The religious animosities of 
the last l'eign ,vere no, v greatly increased-a nlotion 
in parliament had been made to prevent Charles's mar- 
riage ,,,ith a Catholic-and the existence of scruples in 
l{atherine's nlind is on record; for one of the charges 
against I..Aord Clarendon, in Lord Bristol's Articles of 
IUlpeachlnent, ,vas his having persuaded the Queen to 
refu:se being nlarrieù by a Prote
tant priest or bishop. 
If: then, it be adn1Ítted, that 
he never ,vas cro,vned, 
(of ,vhich there is no proof
) the on1Íssion hllls within 
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the scope of the argument respecting the case of lIen.. 
rietta )Iaria, ,,,ith thi
 difference, that J(atherine's case, 
ho,ysoever explained, or if left unexplaincd, does not 
affect the rule of a Queen being ahvays cro\vned ,,,ith 
her consort, if lnarried at the tin1c of his coronation. 
J ames II. and his Queen, 1\lar)" of )Iodena, ,vere 
cro,vned together, both being Catholics. The 50Iel11- 
nity of the sacranlent is 
aiù to have been olnitted on 
this occasion, hut ho,v the difficulties 'v ere got over 
,yhich arose fron1 the other parts of the service, seenlS 
hard to c01l1prehend. The utn10st use that can be 
lllaùe of their sublnitting to the ceremoI1J, is unavailing- 
against the argull1ent rpspecting Ileurietta 
Iaria ant! 
](atherine-for that ,vhich scares one person's con- 
science lliay not affect another's; and besides, the I\.ing' 
and Queen being of the saIne religion, founù it uluch 
1110re. casy to take the ,yords of the ritual in their o'vn. 

ensc. 
Since the Jlevolution, no exception ,vhatevcr can be 
found to the rule; for George the First's \vifè never 
\vas in Enp:land-never ,vas kllO\Vn as Queen-nor even 
lnentiuned officially at all till after her decease, al
ù 
then nal11cd by the titlo she took after the di vorce
 
-which is undpJ"stood to hayp dissolv{'d her 111arriago 
lJcf<')l'e the accession of the house of J3runs,vick. It 
lllay be rClnarked, that the last prochunation issued 
respccting a coronation, vÎz., the one flirecting the lato 
(
ueen to be cro\vncd, ,vas issued SOlne ùays after the 
OTll' for the }(illg's coronation, the lllarriage ha\'illg been 
soleJTIni.lcd in th(, interyal; and it SUllllllOllCd all per- 
sons hound hJ tbeir tenurcs or othel"\yisp, to attend (lu(l 
t-lo 
crvicc at the Qu('pu's coronatioll.. 


The' aseertaillJHl'llt of the f
lets has <I(Hlt' 11101"(' in thi
 
('a
e than Jay a ffHln<latic)11 for th(' arg-1I1l1PJlt. li:'TI"\- 
YOL. I. T ' 
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thing' here depends upon usage; and the uuiforn1Ïty of 
that usage, both in England anù other countries ,vherp 
the solen1nity of a coronation is kno,vn, demonstrates 
the true nature of the solemnity, indicates its con1pon- 
ent parts, and prohibits the rejection of one portion ra- 
ther than of another. It is on all hands agreed, that, 
in England, no Queen-Consort has ever been denied a 
coronation. It is admitted that the present will be th(' 
first instance of a demand and refusal. But it has fur- 
ther been proved, at the very least, that, as often as a 
luarried I(ing has been cro,vned, his Consort has received 
the same honour, unless, in one instance, ,vhere she ,vas 
abroad; and in another, ,vhere religion prevented, and 
she declined it. That the Queen-Consort, married at 
the I\:ing's coronatioll, being of his own religion, within 
the realm, and ,villing to be crowned, has ahvaJs been 
cro,vned, is a proposition ,vithout any exception ,vhat- 
ever; and it applies strictly to the case of her present 

Iajesty; it embraces the 111atter no,v in question. 
'Vhere usage and practice are every thing, this might be 
sufficient; but a larger proposition has been proved; 
and it is a legitimate inference from the statement of 
facts, that the Queen-Consort has at all times been 
cro,vned as regularly and solemnly as the king himself; 
for, the cases are extremely fe,v, ,vhere positivc proof 
does not exist of the Queen's coronation; and it is very 
possible that there may be no olnission at all. Again, 
if it be granted that, in those cases, \vhere the proof 
exists not, there ,vas no coronation, they must, in all 
fair reasoning, be taken as exceptions to a very general 
rule; and ,ve are bound to presume that they \vould 
be so explained as to bring then1 ,vithin the rule, if ,ve 
kne,v the \vhole facts. This would be a sound infer- 
ence, supposing we had no 111eans ,vhatever of account- 
ing for those cxccption
. It is the manner in ,vhich 
nlcn al"rays reason in questions of historical evidcnce.. 
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anù in the practical aft'lirs of life; but it is also the 
Inanner in \vhich courts of la\v reason. If an inlmelno- 
rial enjoYInent of a \vay or pasture, by persons having 
a certain estate, is proycd, it \viII be inferred, that the 
claÏ1nant, and those \\Those estate he hath, at all tinIes 
used the way or pasture, although he lnay not be able 
to shew that each 0\V1Ier, within the time of living me- 
mory, did UðC it. Suppoðe that this pruof is ,vholly 
,vanting \vith respect to one o\,-ner, who had the estate 
for a fe,v months; if all others used the ,yay or pasture, 
as far back as living mClllory reaches, the preslllnption 
,viII be, that the one o\vner also used it. But even if 
proof ,vcre given that he did not, and his non-usor \vere 
unexplained; it ,yould avail nothing against the gene- 
rality of the proposition of fact, that all used it \vho 
chose; for the presunlption ,yoltld be, that there exist- 
eù circumstances ,vhich, if kno\vn, ,voltld explain the 
non-usor; and the hurthen of rebutting this pre
unlp- 
tion, \vould he thro\vn upon the party denying the inl- 
InenIorial enjoynlcnt. So here, if the person hoIJing 
the station of Queen-Consort is proved to have been 
cro\vned, in all but t\VO or three instances, respecting 
wl1Ích thero is no proof either \vay, a preslunptioJI 
arises, that in those instances too, she \ras cro\vned; 
and if it be sho\vn or admitted, that in those cases no 
coronation took place, he ,vho denies tho uniforn1Îty of 
the custonl, must she,,,, either that the cerelnony 'vas 
rcfused to the (lueen, or that it ,va
 on1Ïtted ,vithout 
any cause; the nccessarJ conclusion froln the great 
mnjority of instances being, that the cercnlony ahyays 
,vas performed, unless t110 (
uccn refused, or some acci- 
dent prevented it. 
Thi
 is the principlp upon \vhich other coronation 
(.1ainls have been, ill all tinlCS, (lca1t \vith. It cannof 
hí' pro' C'tl, that ill cycry coronatioll, thí' naron
 of the 
(1jnqlH'\ 1)n1.t
 p0rf()1"JlH'<] t]H' canopy s('r,.jc(', !J('('iU1S(' 
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there are sonle of those cercnIonies of ,vhich no records. 
are preserved. But their clainl has al,vays been allo,v- 
ed, and it \yould have been allo,ved, though proof shoulù 
have been given, that in one or t,vo instances they did 
not serve, as unquestionably is the case. For the oInis
 
sion ,voultl justly have been deemed accidental, that is, 
imputable to causes no,v unkno,vn, but consistent ,vith 
the uniformity of the usage. So the court has upon the 
present occasion adnlÍtted the claim of a lord of a manor 
to do service as larderer to the l{.ings and Queens of 
England at their coronation, although in right of that 
manor, it is proved that no such service had been done 
since the reign of Ed,vard I. The King's right to be 
crowned 111ight stand in the sanle predicament; for, al- 
though it happens that bis coronation has only been 
omitted in one instance, that of Ed,vard V. \vhich is 
easily accounted for, the onlÌssion might well have been 
lllore frequent. The intervals bet,veen accessions and 
coronations have been long enough to leave many risks 
of a demise of the cro,vn before the cererrlony could be 
perfornled; and though the delay had not been ac.. 
counted for, it is presumed that the unexplained omis"'!' 
sion ,vould not have availed against the !{:ing's right. 
N or can it be admitted that the oaths taken by the !\:ing, 
and the allegiance tendcred to him, make any difference 
ill the argulnent. These rest themselves upon usagG 
antecedcnt to the statute; and if they formed no part 
of the SOlr111nity, the' {(iug's coronation "
oul<1 still hQ 
,,1.11 inlrortant cerelllony. 
Such ,youl(l be the principle, iï all the exceptions to 
thp rule had 1.elllail1ecl wholly unexplained; but it is 
contended, that they have all been sufficiently accounted 
for. There is the greatest difference bet\veçl1 an GIllis... 
sion aud an int.erruption-a luere 1l011-Usor, and a dc
 
nia1. No instanc-e ,vhatever is alleged of tlu} Quecn 
hayiu
 bCC'll prevcntcd frolH eIljo
Ting the honour in 
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(lucstion. 011 the contrary, t\, 0 attelupts ,yero Illadc 
to disturb her, and both failed. I(ing Ileury, as he 
111Ust be Ilecll1ed, and ,vas ahvays called after his coro- 
nation in the lifetinlo of his father, lIenry II., ancl after- 
'vards lleury VII., delayed the coronation of their con- 
sorts, and endeavoured to ,yithhold the cerelnonyalto- 
gether; but both "rere obliged to yield to the usage, 
and those Consorts ,vere cro\vned. As one successful 
interruption ,,,ould countervail 11lany instances of Ull- 
contested usor, so one failure in tho attell1pt to inter- 
rupt is ,,,"orth nlany instances of peaceable cnjoYlnent. 
l'he use and practice, such as it thus appears to ha\yc 
been in all tÏInes, establishes the right. At least it 
thro\vs upon those ,vho deny it, the burthell of proving 
tho Queen's part of the cereIlloIlY to be one that Illay 
be dispensed ,vith, both as regards herself anù the cer0- 
In 011)', or the reahn ,vhich is interested in it. But a 
nl01'
 near vie\v of the Queen's part ,vill still further 
prove the existence of the right. 
If it "'ere asked by ,,,hat tests a substantive right 
ean 1110St surely be kno\\rn, the ans\ver ,vould be-hy 
these three; its separate and independent elljoynlent
 
its cOllllexion with other rights arising out of it, anti 
dependent on it alone-and its subserviency to sonle 
important purpose, of the clailnant or of the rcahn. 
l'he right in question has all these incidents. 
The (
lleen-Consort has been cro\\'ned in fourteen or 
fifteen instances ,,,hen the I
ing's coronatiun had uefo)"(' 
been celebrated, anù ,yhell the pelforluance of th<.
 
cerelllOIl)' could bear no reference to hill1- [n 
iÀ of 
those ca
es, at the least, (J
( hvard 11 r. Tliehard J L antI 
Ilenry IlL V. VI. and Y11.) the tlupen-Consort "ra
, 
cro""neù alone, SOllletÌlncs in hèr hushand'::; absC'JlCc,) 

onlPtinlCS in prescuco of hiln, as a JlICrc assi
tal1t al 
tho SOle1l1nity. Furthcrnlorc, a eercn1ullial is (listiuctJv 
)ai(l (1')\\'11 fin' he)- coronation. npart f1'Ollt thp .Kill
''':-' 
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upon the suppo
itiol1 that it filay a an time be per- 
fonned separately: and the Li p R 
 :S, the authentic 
document pre... ribing the order of the coronation and 
f llowed in perfo r nl111 g i for aQ'e::,. con

; ,ts of three pa
 
tbe first layinO' dO"\\"ll the rule or cro"\\-nÌDO' the King 
alone, or "ith hb Con
rt . the 
cond for cro\\"llÎllO' the 
Consort, ".hen crowned with the KinQ': and the third 
...... 
('. Re. 
L_'- .s .OTO (1.'" Thh ;:;olem.nit
 then 
considered a wholl-ç independen of the Kin 'h coro- 
nation. it i
 no an acce 
. W that ceremon : it 
ari s. indeed.. out of the Q;ueen'
 relation to the Kin!?' 
by marriage. Lu the relation once e
tabh
hed, the ce- 
remon
" follo,,-5, a3 a ne. 
 c.onsequence, ,,"ith her 
other pri-çilel"es. 
_\. {J"'all; m ny 
O'ht in other per"')lli have grown out 
of tllli ceremony. and 
till further te
tify its immemorial 
e
tence and sub tanti,,"e nature Tbe Baron..: claim 
o bear he canop
. over the Queen a ,yell:b the Killi!. 
and to haye the cloth: this claim has al".ay'õ' been al- 
10\\ ed.. e. !!,. in he :..hth of HenrY III. \\ hen the Queen 
...... w 
alone was crowned. .At the same wronalion, as appear::, 
by the R Jk . E.' -- 
 Gilbert de 
andford 
claimed by ancient ri ht ofhis predece
 r
 to be cham- 
berlain to tbe Queen a her coronation. and to leep her 
chamber and the door thereo and ha, e the entire bed, 
and all thin 
s beloncing () it. 
 claim ".&' allowed 
and in the T 
,... i (or Br ú ,. r K ; I ' F , 
o. :.. 43, i is set forth tha Gilbert de. nd ord hold 
certaID mannr
 tbere (,.pecÏfi d "by th berjeant

.. tha 
he be he chamberlain of the lady th :lueen.'" B, the 
. 
 
5,3IDe Book it apI ear
 tbat at a EU sequent veriü<L R.o- 
hert d 'ere, Earl of Oxford.. beld the manor by tb 
like ,_ Jjeanty. In th Rr U l T J - , ther 
remain a proclamation j the Baro of tlIe Cinqu 
Po 
. to perform h canop

 
erYlce a the corona. ion 
of PI- .1jpP<L :Ju
en û Edward 111.-3 :---ummOL.... .... II n 
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'T., to all persons to attend and perfornl 
ervice at the 
coronation of Queen I\:atherine-and an order to the 
Sheriffs of London, :20 Ric. 1r., to snmnlon, in like nlan- 
ner, all per
ons o,ving service at the coronation of the 
Queen-Con
ort. At those three coronations the Queen 
alone ,,
as cro"ì1ed. BJ the Coronalio Eo in tl 
TOl .er, a claim appears to have been allo,ved, in the 
reig11 of Henry IV. of Reginald de Gre
. de RuthJn, in 
right of the nlanor of .A.shele, to perform the office of 
the napervat the coronation of Queen
 as ,veIl as I\:ings 
of England. It is nloreover certain that all per
ons 
pelfonning any service at the Queen's coronation, attain 
froin thence the degree of Esquire. (Ðoddridg 's LUll if 
Nobility, 14.3.) 
It i
 impo

ible to contend that a ceremony so an- 
cient, so unh-ersal so ",veIl kno",YTI and accurateIJ de- 
scribed, so regularlJ observed ,,-ithout anJ variation 
far beyond the tinle of legal memorv and as far back 
as history reaches,-a ceremony inter\voven ,vith other 
usages, and the foundation of various right
-i
 a Iuere 
creature of accident,-1.lld dependant upon the indi vi- 
c.lunl pl('asnre or personal ",vill of the 
oYereign. 
If no purpo
e could lJf' db.covered to "hich it can 
no,,," h(' subservient, or if even it!' original could not be 
w 
traccd
 there ,,"ouId not on that account arise a prc- 

unlption
 that the 
o\
ereign nla
. ordain or dispen
t.\ 
,,-ith it. lIe i
 him
elf the creature of the la,,"; and in 
contelnplation of la"
 he ha
 no capric
. )Iere personal 
Inatter
 of 
nrh a nature as plaillI
p helong' to his iu(1i- 
yic.lual, not his corporate character he Illa
 regulatp at 
",ill 
 hut the leaning uf thp la\\. and con
titution of thi
 
country is to narro\v the class of tho.:>(' pcr"onal func- 
tions as t
u. a.s po..;;,ible, and to rco'ard the natural a
 
Inerging in the politic capacity. It is ab,urd and 
,,'hully inc-()nsi
tpllt "ith ever, thing in tht' hi,tOl)" and 
in the ('erel11Pny of th(' QUl'en\ eorollation.. to 
uppo
(' 
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that it may be orùered or omitted, like a court dinner 
or ball. 'fhey ,vho Inaintain that it is optional, 11lUst 
contend that it is quite indifferent, and that it never 
had any meaning or importance; but they must further 
be prepared to she,v, ,vhy that alone, of all the coro- 
nation custonlS ,vhich it so nearly 1'esen1bles, both in its 
nature and history, is both senseless and useless; for no 
one pretends that the I
ing"s coronation Inay be per- 
forll1ed or omitted at pleasure, and yet it rests upon the 
san1e foundation of usage "\vith the Queen's. 'fheY"Tho 
rely upon the usage have no occasion to she,v either 
the origin or the purpose of the solenll1Ïty; but then 
they must take all the parts of it together. They ,vho 
hold one part to be necessary and the other optional, 
lnust distinguish the two; but ,vhere any thing is found 
so long established, the la,v ,vill intend that it lllUst have 
had a reasonable origin. 
The !(ing's coronation most probably ,vas connected 
,vith his election. He ,vas either chosen or ackno,v- 
ledged upon that occasion. But it does not follo,v that 
tbe reception of his Queen, together with him, by his 
subjects, ,vas an unimportant part of the solemnity, 
even if no farther explanation could be given of its use 
-for her hígh rank and near connexion ,vith him nlight 
render it fitting. Ho,vever, the use of cro"Tnillg tho 
Consort seems abundant]y obvious fronl her cOlluexion 
,vith the royal progeny. The coronation \vas the pub- 
lic recognition of the !(illg as sovereign, and of the 
Queen as his la,
{ul ,vife, and the l110ther of tho heirs 
to the cro,vn; it ,vas the cerenlony by ,vhich the sove- 
reign's o,vn title, and that of his issue ,vas authenticat- 
ed. Cro\vning the King, ackno,vleJged hill1 as the 
rightful nlonarch. Cro,vning the Queen, perpetuated 
the testiulony of the n1arriage, on the validity of ,vhich 
depended the purity of the 
uccession to the throne; 
and, on the unùisputed ackno,vledgment of ,,'hich de- 
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pended the safety 
t1l(1 peacefulness of that succession. 
'fhe especial favourite of the la,v of England, as regards 
the (lnecll-Collsort, is, and ahvays has becn, the legiti- 
macy of the ro)'al progeny. "rhe 11lain objects are to 
prcycnt a spurious issue from being inIposecl on the 
rralnl; and to remove all doubts upon thi
 point, ,vhich, 
if contested, ,vould endanger the peace of the countr
r. 
1'he provisions of the Statute of l'reasolls are only dr- 
claratory of the COl1UllOn La,,,,, (3 Insl. 8.) and the ::\Iir- 
ror (c. 1. s. 4.) '\Tittcn before the Conquest, recorùs the 
jealous care ,vhich, fronl all tinIe, has been taken of the 
purity and certainty of the succession to the crO'Vll; 
for it classes the violation of the rOJa] bed among trea- 
sons, in nearly the saIne terms with the 2..:> Ed. Ill. 
'Vhen ,ve find this to be the la,v touching the Queen- 
consort in those remote ages 'v hich also established the 
practice of invariably requiring her to be cro,vneJ, ,ve 
can he at no loss to conclude that her coronation origi- 
natc(l in the sanIe principle, and ,vas intended to pre- 
yent any doubts arising "rith respect to the yalidity of 
her Inarriage. 
It is a further confirInation of the saIne doctrine, and 
gives aùditional ,yeight to the ,vhole argluncllt for the 
right claiIncd, that distinct traces rcnlain in the oldet- 
euronatiolls of an actual ackno,vledgll1l\nt, and ('yen ac- 
ceptance of the Queen-Consort
 YC1"y sin1Ïlar to the rc... 
cognition of the I{iug. Ln the ()hartcr lio/l in IlL ) 1'01'. )1", 
5. John, is a grant of <lo,,'er to Quecn Isahella; "(
uæ in 
Auglia ùe cOllulluni a
scnsu et co1Ìcol'di voluntate l\.rchi... 
epi
cuporu]lI, Episl:opOrUnl, Comitulll, Raronlun, CIeri, et 
]
opuli tot ius ...\.ugli:c, ill Reginanl c
t Coronata." So that 
the origin of the t,vo cerclllonies ,vas rxaetlJ the S
llnc. 
l'he one party "ras ackllo,vlcdgcù or receivcd :.\':) !(ing 
IJY COIHIHOII cunsent uf the three estates; the other "'as 
hy the b:nne t'ons('ut acl
uo\\'Ie(lge(1 or rctcÏ\'ed a
 hi:-; 
,\'ifl' (Jr QU('CIl, ff)r thp,vo1"(15 in Saxon arc synonYnl0U!'
 
.. .. 
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Queen signifying only the ,vife, by way of enlincnce, that 
is, the I{:ing's wife. 
It follows from these positions, that though the rea- 
son of the thing may long since have ceased as to tlH
 
King's coronation, yet it remains in some sort to this 
day ,vith respect to the Queen's. For happily there 
lIas long ceased to be any sen1blance of election in this 
lllonarchy, and the only vestige that remains of it is the 
coronation cerenlony; but doubts may exist as to the 
validity of a King's marriage, and as celebrating the 
coronation of the Consort tends to make the testimon)r 
of it public and perpetual, so on1itting, and still 1110re 
the ,vithholding that solemnity, has a tendency to raise 
suspicions against the 111arriage, and to cast inlputations 
upon the legitimacy of the issue, contrary to the genius 
and policy of the la,v. 
It is another corollary from the same principles, and 
one ,vhich greatly supports the p-resent clainl, that the 
omitting, and still more the ,vithholding the solemnity 
with respect to the Queen, "Then a married J{ing is 
cro,vned, tends much 1110re to defeat the objects of the 
la,v, than the neglecting or refusing to crown a Queen 
111arried after her husband's accession. For the 111ar- 
riage of a reigning sovereign must needs be publi-c and 
well kno-\yn to all the world: ,vhereas an heir to the 
crown, being a prince or a comnlon person, may, ,vhen 
in a private station, have secretly contracted a Inarriage, 
of the existence or validity of ,vhich great doubts shall 
after\vards be entertained. And this arg1.1111ent is 1110st 
consistent with the invariable course of the custom rc- 
specting the coronation of nlarried Kings. 
A further consequence from the prell1ises is, that the 
Q.ueen-Consort's coronation is not so 111uch a fight in 
herself as in the realn1; or rather, it is a right giyen to 
her for the benefit of the realm, in like manner as the 
I(ing's rights :-ire conferred upon hin1 for the conlßlon 
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\\ eal; and hence is derived an aDs""er to the objection, 
that the Queen has ahvays enjoJed it by fayour of her 
Consort, ,vho directs her to be cro,vned as a lllatter of 
grace. The la 'v and constitution of this countrJr are ut- 
terly repugnant to any such doctrine as grace or favour 
frOll1 the crown regulating the enjoJment of public 
rights. 1'he people of these realn1s hold their privileges 
and inllnunities by the saDIe title of law whereby the 
I
ing holds his cro,vn, with this difference, that thp 
cro,vn itself is only holden for the better lllaintaining 
those privileges and inlDIunities; and they do inlagine 
a vain thing ,,,ho contend, that a firmly established u
age, 
,veIl kno,vn in all ages, and subservient to important 
puhlic purposes, can depend upon any thing but the la,v 
and practice of the monarchy. 
The saIne ans,ver may be made to the objection, that 
the Queen's coronation has al,vays been solel1u1Ïzed by 
force of a proclalnation ii'onl the crO'Vl1, ,vhich is indeed 
only another form of the la
t objection, and is not llluch 
aided hy referring to the ,vord
 in tho proclanlation, 
" \Ve have resolvcd to celebrate," &c. The right is not 
claiIned adversely as against th(' I\:ing; it is his right 
as ,veIl as the (lueen's that she should he cro,vned: or 
rather, it is the right of the reahl1 by la,v, and the l(ing
 
as executor of the hnv, is to see that the ccrelnoll
T he 
perforined. But this objection ,,
ould disprove the ex- 
istence of all rights, public and privat(\; for ,vithunt the 
non1Ìllal intervention of the cro,vn, none can be enforl:'l\d 
if resi::;ted, and lllany of the IlIO::;t iluportant canllot bt"' 
cujoyed by the rcahn, or by individuals. All "Tits rUB 
in the l,iJl
's lliUlll'. Not to mention judieial \\Tits, the 
heir to \VhOlTI a peerage i
 Iiulitcd can nut enjoy his 
highest privilege ,vithout a ,yrit of sununons to par Ii a- 
Incnt. And though this i
 issued by the J, iug, and 
thou
h, except by iUlpcaclullent of his Inillist(\r
, there 
he no r(\lllcc1y if it he.' ,vithholùen, Jct there can be no 
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doubt that the subject has a right to it.-( S7cin. 432, 
441, Verncy's case.} So, of a petition of right, the sub... 
ject's only reInedy for the cro,vn's intrusion upon his 
lands or goods. So, of the right ,vhich the realm has 
by statute to a new parliament once in seven years at 
the least, the enactnIent being, that the "King, his 
heirs and successors, shall ,vithin, &c. direct legal,vrits 
to be issued under the great seal for calling and holding 
a ne\v parliament." (16th Car. I. cap. 1.; IGth Car. 
II. cap. 1.; Gth 'V. & 
I. cap. 2.; 1st Geo. I. cap. 3810 
st. 2.) No,v, in all these cases the right is not the less 
adn1Îtted to be in the subject, because it can only be 
enforced or enjoyed through the interposition of the 
cro,vn. A right to that interposition is exactly part of 
the right in question; if it be ,vithholden, a ,vrol1g is 
ùone; and the possibility of this is so far from disprov- 
ing the right, that the la,v ,vill not suppose such a pos.. 
sibility. Then, as to the language of the proclamation, 
it proves nothing. Other \vrits run in similar terms; 
and the ,vrit of error states, "nos volentes errorem cor- 
rigi et justitiam fieri, prout decet." (F. N. B. 24.) 
It is further said, that the Queen cannot prescribe 
for being crowned, because she is neither a corporation 
1101" does she prescribe ill a que estate. N o'v, first, it is 
indifferent ,vhether she takes it by prescription or cus... 
tom-by force of ancient grant or ancient statute; next, 
she i
 to lnany intents a corporation; and lastly, she 
Inay prescribe as ,veIl as a chancellor, who only hold8 
an office at ,vill, and yet has been pcrnlÍtted to prescribe 
for privileges "in hinI, and those ,vhose estate he hath" 
-(CoJn. D(q. p'J.æscription, .A.); or a serjeant, attorney, 
or under-sherif!; ,vho can all in like manner prescribe 
-(2 Roll. 264.11 Ed. [JT. 2. and 21 Hen. VEI.IG, b.) 
Surely if such functionaries may say, that all those \vho 
have held the sanle place enjoyed certain privileges, the 
Queen-Consort 111ay say the like. Yet here is no ques- 
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tion of plcading, to ,vhich, rathcl. than to the nlore ge- 
neral assertion of the right, those doubts are applicable. 
This is the argument submitted to the Lords of tho 
l
riyy Council on bchalf of the Queen-Consort. l'he 
question is rai
ed for the first tiIne; it nlust he deter.. 
ll1Ïncd hy legal principles, ,yithout 1.eference to the oc- 
currences ,yhich have lately agitated the country. Fu- 
ture ages, in pronouncing upon it, and in judging the 
juùges of the present day, ,vill vie,v the subject as cahllly 
as \ye do the renlains of the Saxon IIeptarchJY, or the 
11lOllunlents of the N ornlan line; and ,vill only recur to 
the events ,vhich occupy us, in casp the sentence no" 
gi\cn should be other,vise unintelligible. If that SCll.. 
tence shall be one "Torthy of the great nanles ,,'hich 

anction it, there ,vill be no such c::\ planation ,vantcct 
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LICENTIUUSNESS OF TIlE P}{ES
.-TRIU
IPIIAL 


PROCESSION OF TilE QUEEN. 


QUEEN CAROLI
E ,vas at all tinles extremely averse 
to Prosecutions for Libel. She had early in her life, 
that is to say, soon after the course of her persecutions 
commenced, well considered the subject, and become 
a\varc of the extrelllely unsatisfactory state of our la,v 
regarding the offences of the press. The result of all 
her reflexion and observation upon the subject ,vas, 
that the subn1Ítting to slander ,vas the lesser evil, and \ 
that legal proceedings only n1ade the injury 11l0re severe, I 
by giving the invectives a lnore extensive circulation. 
She felt that, by pro
ecuting a libel, 
he lent hcr
elf to 
tIll\ 
lcsign
 of thl' slanderer, and suffered so Illuch the 
lllorc, only that others nlight be deterred froBl puhlish- 
ing their cahnnnics against other individual
, probably 
against her ellcluies thenlselve
. Add to this, that 
VOl.. J. U 
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she ,vas of a fearless nature, and never doubted that 
the efforts of malice ,vould fail to affect her genera] 
reputation. 
This aversion to all penal proceedings ,vas cer- 
tainly not diminished by the trial before the Lords, if 
a word usually consecrated to the administration of 
justice may be prostituted to describe the case of 1820, 
in which it would be hard to say,vhether greater violence 
was done to the forms of justice, or a more entire dis- 
regard she,vn to its substance. She had been kept for 
many months in a state of annoyance and vexation, of 
irritation and suspense, during those shameful pro.. 
ceedings, which, regulated by no principles known in 
courts of law, were calculated to affright the person 
most conscious of innocence, and to make every ob- 
server feel that the event depended as little upon the 
real merits of the case as any division in either IIouse 
of Parliament upon a party question turns upon the 
soundness of the arguments advanced in the debate, or 
the personal qualities of the different speakers. She 
was compelled to bear ,vith her advisers, ,vhile they 
were discussing the propriety of prosecuting the per- 
jured witnesses, although she felt rather relieved than 
disappointed ,vhen it ,vas found that technical difficul- 
ties stood in the ,vay of any such course being taken. 
nut she had a very decided aversion to going before tho 
legal tribunals, and being involvod in a lengthened litiga- 
tion, well kno,ving bow unsatisfactory the result might 
prove, and how little likely a conviction was to silence 
the calu111niators, ,vho ,yore hired and set on by a Court 
,vholly unscrupulous in using the strong influence \vhich 
it possessed ov
r the press, and tho 
unple resources of 
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corruption placed at its disposal. After the tempestuous 
scene through ,vhich she had just passed, tranquillity 
was the object of all her wishes; and she felt confident 
that her conduct ,,"ould be rightly appreciated by the 
country at large, how active soever her unprincipled 
adversaries might be in the dissemination of their 
slanders. Her wishes accordingly prevailed, and the 
consequence ""as, that the press was polluted ,vith a 
degree of malignity and impurity before 'v holly un- 
kno,vn. N e,vspapers that used formerly to maintain 
some character for liberality to"Tards political adver- 
saries, became the daily and 'Ye
kly vehicles of per- 
sonal abuse against all ,vho took the Queen's part. 
Journals "Thich had never suffered their pages to be de- 
filed by calumnies against individuals, nor ever had in- 
vaded the privacy of domestic life for the unworthy pur- 
pose of inflicting pain upon the families of political ene- 
nlies, devoted their colunIns to the reception of scandal 
against men, and even ,yomen, ,vho happened to be 
connected ,vith the Queen's supporters. As if the 
publications already established ,vere too fe\v for the 
slanderer's purpose, or too scrupulous in lending them- 
sclyes to his vie,ys, ne,v papers ,vero established ,,'ith 
thp professed object of maintaining a constant 'Val 
against all ,vho espoused Iler :àIajestJ's cause. Kay, it 
was enough that any persons, of any age or of either 
sex, held. any intercourse \vhatover ,vith that illustrious 
I)rinccss, to make' their ,yhol
 life and cunversation 
the subjert of unsparing sevcrity and unnlcasured and 
unmanly vltupcration. A Ring](' error, f:1T 
hort of 
fault, once detected., ,,,as Iuaùe the J}urleus 19uund 
\\ hich \\ ere g:lthcrt (1 all the f
llsehoods ,,'hich a slan- 
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d0rous and Inalignant fury could invent; and the de- 
fects of the la\v being ,veIl l\.no,vn to those ,,,ho had 
studied them in order to evade its sanctions, little fear 
,vas entertained of the propagation of those falsehoods 
being visited \vith punisllluent, as long as any the least 
in1perfection existed in anyone's conduct, ,yhich could 
not be denied upon oath. In one respect, the ,vhole 
thing ,vas so much overdone, that it failed to produce 
its full effect. Slander like every thing else, n1ay be 
Inade so abundant as to lose its value. Fierce and 
indiscriminate calumnies daily and weekly circulated 
in journals, and in pamphlets, and in private society, 
began to lose their relish, and to pall upon the appetite 
,vhich, by loading it to excess, they ceased to provoke. 
After a little while people began to care very much 
less for these attacks; they seemed to be considered 
as matters of course; and it ,vas found that the Press 
had lost the greater part of its power as regarded in- 
vectives or imputations. Nay, so many things ,vere 
published, notoriously without the least foundation, that 
the truths ,vhich from time to time became n1Ïxed 
,vith the falsehoods, shared the same fhte, and all ,vere 
disbelieved alike; nor did persons of indifferent life 
and doubtful fame fail to feel the comforts of their 
new position, kept in countenance as they no,v were by 
the most respected individuals, ,vhose hitherto unas- 
sailed reputation were as much the objects of the pre- 
vailing malignant epiden1Ïc, as their o,vn n10re frail 
reputations. Thus the press not onl)"' ceased to have 
its appropriate effect of encouraging virtue and con- 
trouling vice, but it operated as some little annoyance 
to the good, \vhile it cherished and protected the La(}: 
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all men perceiving that the purest life \vas no kind of 
security against its assaults, while it confounded the 
licentious \vith the blameless, causing its sho\vers to 
fhlJ alike on the just and the unjust. 
"fo the Queen's resolution against prosecuting her 
slanderers, her advisers adhered throughout ,vith one 
reularkable exception. A reverend clergyman of the 
established church thought fit, in the discharge of 
his sacred duties, to preach a serillon abounding in the 
the most gross scurrility. The main subject of his at- 
tack ,vas her )Iajesty's going in procession to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, \vhere she attended divine service in the 
month of November, to otter up thanks for her provi- 
dential deliverance fronl her enemies; and ,vas sur- 
rounded by countless thousands of the people, her steady 
and unflinching supporters. The \vonderful spectacle 
\vhich the great capital of the eillpire exhibited on that 
reJuarkable occasion, has never perhaps been adequately 
described. But it perhaps may be better understood 
if ,ve a(ld, that those \vho witnessed the extraordinary 
ponlp of her present 
I:.
esty's vi
it to the Guildhall 
Banquet last N ovenlber, anù \vho also recollect the far 
more silnple and unbought grandeur of the foriller 
occasion, treat any conlparison bpt\veen the t\VO as 
altogether ridiculous. 'Vl1en (lllcen Caroline \\Tcnt to 
celebrate her trÏlnnph, and to thank God for "" giving 
her the victory over all her cncillies," the eye "as 
Jllpt hy no troops-no body-guards-no vain pro- 
fusion of ,,'ealth-no costly equipages-no gorgeous 
attire-no heaving up of gold-no pride of hcraldr.r- 
no ponlp of po\\'er, e
cept indc(
ù the Iuight that slunl- 
h('}"c(1 in the' arnJS of 111yria(ls rea(I)" to di
 in her defence. 
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But in place of all this, there was that \vhich the late 
solemnity \vanted-a real occasion. It was the differ- 
ence bet\veen make-believe and realit)'-bet\veen play 
and work-between representati
n and business-be- 
tween the drama and the deed. When the young 
Queen moved through her subjects, she saw thousands 
of countenances lit up with hope, and beaming with 
good-will, and hundreds of thousands of faces aninlated 
with mere curiosity. Queen Caroline had been often- 
times seen by all who then beheld her; she had been 
long kno,vn to them; her whole life had but recently 
been the subject of relentless scrutiny; hope from her 
of any kind there ,vas none. All that she was ever 
likely to do, she had already done; but she had been 
despitefully used and persecuted; she had faced her 
enemies and defied their threats, dared them to the 
combat, and routed them with disgrace. In her person 
justice had triumphed; the people had stood by her, and 
had shared in her immortal victory. The solemnity Ç>f 
November 1820, was the celebration of that great event, 
and although they who partook of it had no sordid in- 
terests to pursue, no selfish feeling of any kind to gra- 
tify; although they ,vere doing an act that instead of 
winning any smile from royalty, drew do,Vll the frowns 
of power, and were steering counter to the stream of 
court favour, adown which Englishmen, of all people in 
the world, are the most delighted to glide; yet the occa- 
sion was one of such real feeling, so much the comme- 
moration of a real and a great event, and the display of 
practical and determined feelings pointed to a precisely 
defined and important object, that its excitement batHes 
all description, and cannot be easily comprehended by 
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those \vho on]y \vÌtnes:,ed the comparatively talne and 
unmeaning pageant of Xovembel. 1837. 
In the proportion of its interest to the people at large, 
\vas the indignation \vhich this celebrated festival ex- 
cited at Court; and the timc-servers speedily finding 
that they could not in anything sowell recom
endtheln- 
selves to favour in high quarters as by attacking this 
solenu1Ïty in any \vay, lost no tinle in opening their bat- 
teries of slander. According to the plan \vhich had 
been adopted hy lIer ThIajesty's advisers, all the ordinary 
herd of libellers \vere suffered to exhaust their malice 
unresented and unprovoked. But a sermon preached 
to a large congregation, and one of exemplary piety, 
by a l\linister of the Established Church, and one laying 
claÏtns to extraordinary sanctity of life and fervour of 
religious feeling, could not be thus passed over. Her 
l\lajesty's Attorney-general therefore moved the Court 
of I(ing's Dench for a Criminal Information against :\lr. 
Blaco\v the offender; and obtained a Rule to she\v cause 
upon a simple affidavit setting forth the fact of the 
slander and the publication by preaching, but not de- 
nying the matters alleged. It was found upon exam- 
ining the precedents and the other authorities, that the 
Queen-Consort had a right to have her Rule \vithout the 
usual affidavit of denial, and that it ,vould be irregular 
to make this affidavit. IIer 1\Iajesty was quite prepar- 
ed, and indeed she ,vished, to deny upon oath the ,vhole 
ma.tter laid to her charge, hut her inclination was Over- 
ruled, on the result of the search fur precedents. No 
cause "Tas she\vn by the defendant, and thf' trial cODling 
on at Lancaster, 1\lr. Broughanl \vho had obtained the 
Itule \vhile h(\ held the office of Attorney-general to the 
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Queell, led for the prosecution, in opening ,vhich, the 
follo\ving speech was delivered. The reverend defend- 
ant was his o,vn counsel, and made a long abusive 
speech, full of every kind of irrelevant matter, and conti- 
nually interrupted and threatened \vith punishn1elIt by 
1\11". Justice Holroyd, the learned judge \vho tried the 
cause. The jury without hesitation found him guilty. 
During the interval bet,veen the Information being 
obtained and tried, an event happened ,vhich gave a 
peculiarly mournful interest to the proceeding-the 
death of this great Princess, \vho fell a sacrifice to the 
un\vearied and unrelenting persecution of her enemies. 
A circumstance well fitted to disarnl any malignity 
merely hun1an, seemed only to inspire fresh bitterness 
and ne\v fury into the breast of the ferocious priest. 
The indignation and disgust of the country was roused 
to its highest pitch by the unbridled violence of his 
defence; and when men regarded the groundlessness 
of those charges of \vhich it was made up, against all 
he had occasion to mention, they,vere forcibly reminded 
of a remarkable passage in Dr. J(ing's late IIistory'of 
the Rebellion of 1745, a favourite Jacobite production, 
-" Blacones apud Anglos sunt infames delatores, gigan- 
turn filii; quos naturâ malevolos spes præmii induxit 
in summum scelus: qui quum castos et integerrimos 
viros accusare soleant, omnia confingunt, et non modò 
perjuria sua vendunt, verum etiam alios impellunt ad 
pejerandum nomen sumunt a Blaco\v quodam saccrdotc, 
qui ob nefarias suas delationes donatus est canonicatu 
'Tindsoriensi a regni præfecto." 
This man was brought up for judt, J 111ent in the fol- 
lo,ying- l\Iichaelmas term, and only sentenced h'y the 
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Court of I\:ing's Bench to three months' imprisonment, 
-
Iessrs. IIunt having suttered a confinen1ent of t,vo 
years, and paid a fine of L.1000, for a far less slan- 
derous attack on the Regent in 1802; and )[1". Drak- 
ard having, as \ve have seen, been confined eighteen 
months, fOI- publishing some remarks on military pu- 
nishments, which a 1\Iiddlesex jury had just before pro- 
nounced to be no libel at all. Three years after Bla- 
co, v's trial, 1\11". D. 'V. Harvey and his printer were 
tried in the Court of !(ing's Dench for a libel upon 
George IV. in a country paper published by them. It 
represented that sovereign as guilty of almost every 
crime ,vhich a prince can commit, and farther charged 
him ,vith having rejoiced exceedingly at the death of 
his wife, his brother, and especially his only child, the 
Princess Charlotte. It ,vas, perhaps, the worst case of 
libel ever brought before the court. "Then the de- 
fendants ,vere brought up for judgnlent, they appeared 
,vithout any counsel; but just as the sentence ,vas 
about being pronounced, 
lr. Brougham, ,vho "\vith 
Ir. 
Denman had defended theln at the trial, beckoned to 
:.\Ir. IIarvey, ,vho crossed the court apparently to re- 
ceive' some suggestion for his speech in nlÍtigation of 
puuislullent. lIe then aùdressed the court, and on 
his concluding, ,vas again beckoned to by his counsel, 
as if he had still omitted something. Tho court COln- 
plained of this interference, as :\11". llroughall1 ,vas not 
then retained for either of th(\ defendants. '''here- 
upon he stated that the reason ,,,hy he had luaùe 
Ir_ 
IIarvey cross the court ,vas to suggest, ,vhat ho no,v 
took leave to flo as lIJJli 'U.\' curia', that 
Ir. Blaeo,,, it)!- 
hÎ
 
('tlndalous 
L'rln()n ag-aÎnst th(' latC' (lul'en
 ha(1 only 
.. 
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been s"entenced to three lllonths' inlprisonment, anù 
that of course more could not be given in the present 
case. Their lordships expressed llluch displeasure at 
this interference, seeming not to set a high value upon 
the 'amicitia curiæ,' \vhich had been testified; but after 
a short consultation, they sentencèd Mr. IIarveyand his 
co-defendant to the same period of confinement ,vith 
l\Ir. Blacow. 
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IA Y IT PLEASE YOUR I
ORDSHIP,-GE
TLE
IEN OF 
TIlE ..J URy,-It is lllY painful duty to bring before JOu 
the particulars of this case; it is yours to try it; and 
Iny part shall be perfornled in a very short tÏIne 
indeed; for I have little, if any thing, n10re to do, 
than merely to read ,,,hat I ,viII not characterize by 
,yords of my O\\Tn, but 1 ,viII leaye to you, and lnay 
leave to every man whose judgment is not perverted 
and ,yhose heart is not corrupt, to affix the proper 
description to the ,vriting, and his fitting character to 
the author. I ,vill read to you ,yhat the defendant 
compu
ed and printed; and I need do no lnore. You 
have heard from my learned fricud,-and if you 
till 
have any doubt, it will soon be removed,-to ,,,hOIl1 
the follo,ving passage applies. Of the late Queen it 
is that this passage is ,vritten, and published. 
" 'fhe terlll 'co\vardly' ,vhich they have no\\' laid to 
my charge, I think you ,vill do me the ju
tice to ðay, 
docs not belong to lue; that feeling ,va
 Be' er an 
inmate of Iny bo
om; neither ,vhen the ..Jacobins rageel 
around us ,,,ith all their fury, nor in the prescnt days 
of raùical uproar and dclu
ion. The latter, inùeeò, it 
must he allo,ved, have one feature about thcln even 
more hideuus and disgusting than the ..Jacobill
 thelll- 
selves. They fell do,vn and "orshipped the guùde

 
of rcaSOIl, a ßlost rpsppctah](. :111(1 .lpcent 
Ol"t uf 
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boing."-And you kno,v, gentlemen, that she was a 
COlnmon prostitute, taken frolll the stews of Paris. 
"A most respectable and decent sort of being com- 
pared with that ,vhich the radicals have set up as the 
idol of their ,vorship. They have elevated the goddess 
of lust on the pedestal of shame; an object of all 
others the most congenial to their taste, the most 
deserving of their homage, the most ,vorthyof their 
adoration. After exhibiting her claims to their favour 
in two distinct quarters of the globe; after compassing 
sea and land with her guilty paramour, to gratify to 
the full her impure desires, and even polluting the 
Holy Sepulchre itself with her presence,-to which 
she was carried in mock majesty astride upon an ass, 
-she returned to this hallowed soil so hardened in 
sin,-so bronzed with infamy,-so callous to every 
feeling of decency or shame, as to go on Sunday 
last "-here, gentlemen, the reverend preacher allud- 
ed, not to the public procession to St. Pauls,- 
where her late l\Iajesty returned thanks for her de- 
livery,-or to other processions which might, partly 
at least, be considered as political, but to her hum- 
ble, unaffected, pious devotion in the Church of IIam- 
mersmith.-" to go on Sunday last clothed in the 
mantle of adultery, to kneel down at the altar of that 
God \vho is 'of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,' 
when she ought rather to have stood barefooted in the 
aisle, covered with a shirt as ,vhite as 'ullsunlled 
snow,' doing penance for her sins. Till this had been 
done, I ,vould never have defiled my hands by placing 
the sacred symbols in hers; and this she ,,,ould have 
been compelled to do in those good old days ,vhen 
Church discipline ,vas in pristine vigour and activity." 
Gentleulen, tho author of this scandalous, this infa- 
mous libel, is a minister of the Gospel. The libel is a 
scrlnon-th0 act of puhlication ,vas preaehing it-the 
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place was his church-the day "ras the Sabbath- 
the audience ,vas his flock. Far be it fronl me to 
treat lightly that office of ,,,hich he ,,"ears the out,vard 
vestments, and ,vhich he by his conduct profanes. A 
pious, humble, inoffensive, charitable minister of the 
gospel of peace, is truly entitled to the tribute of affec- 
tion and respect ,vhich is ever cheerfully besto,ved. 
But I know no title to our love or our veneration which 
is possessed by a meddling, intriguing, unquiet, tur- 
bulent priest, even ,vhen he chooses to separate his 
sacred office from his profane acts; far less ,vhen he 
mixes up both together-,vhen he refrains not from 
polluting the c;anctuary itself with calumny-,vhen he 
not only invades the sacred circle of domestic life with 
the weapons of malicious scandal, but enters the hal- 
lo,ved threshold of the temple ,vith the torch of 
slander in his hand, and casts it flaming on the altar; 
poisons \vith rank calumnies the air which he especial- 
ly is bound to preserve holy and pure-making the 
,,"orship of God the means of injuring his lleighbour; 
and defiling hy his foul slanders tho ears, and by his 
false doctrines perverting the minds, and by his "ricked 
c)..ample tainting the lives of the flock committed by 
Christ to his care ! 
Of the defendant's motives I say nothing. I care not 
,,,hat they ,vere; for innocent they could not be. I care 
not ,vhethcr he was paying court to some patron, or 
looking up ,vith a general aspect of sycophancy to the 
hounty of po,ver, or ,,,hether it ,,"as nlere mischief anù 
".iekedness, or ,vhether the outrage proceeds fronI 
sordid and ß1alignant feelings conlhined, and was tho 
base oflspring of an.. union not unnatural ]l(),yeyer ille- 
gitinlatp, het,vc('JI interest and spite. J3ut be his 1110- 
ti, ('8 of a darker or lighter shade, innocent they could 
Hot havl' hc(\n: an(1 unless the p(l

ag(' I have' read pro- 
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ceeded fronl innocency, it ,vould be a libel on you tu 
doubt that you ,vill find it a lihel. 
Of the illustrious and ill-fated individual \vhu ,vas 
the object of this unprovoked attack, I forbear to 
speak. She is no,v removed from such lo,v strife, and 
there is an end, I cannot say of her chequered life, for 
her existence ,vas one continued scene of suffering- 
of disquiet-of torment from injustice, oppression, and 
animosity-by all who either held or looked up to 
emolument or aggrandisement-all who either possessed 
or courted them-but the grave has closed over her 
unrelenting persecutions. Unrelenting I may ,veIl call 
them, for they have not spared her ashes. The evil 
passions which beset her steps in life, have not ceased 
to pursue her memory, with a resentment more relent- 
less, more implacable than death. But it is yours to 
vindicate the broken laws of your country. If your 
verdict shall have no effect on the defendant,-if he still 
go on unrepenting and unabashed,-it will at least teach 
others, or it will warn them and deter them from vio- 
lating the decency of private life, betraying sacred pub- 
lic duties, and insulting the majesty of the La"T. 
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DEATH OF QUEEX l'..\UULlSE.-COXDUCT UF THE 
DURnAM CI.ERG Y. 


\V IIE
 the late Queen Caroline, yielding to the alto- 
gether unexampled course of pcrsecution in every fOrI}) 
unùcr ,vhich she had suffered, "Tas strickcn ,vith a 
ßlortal sickness, th
 imlncdiate consequence of 111Cll- 
tal ùistrc
8, parties ,vere variously affected by the 
intelligence that her life ,vas in dangcr. The people 
univcr
any aud with but littlc distinction of party or 
of 
cct, ,vere thro,vn into a state of the lllost painful 
anxicty, and waited in suspensc the arrival of tho tiù- 
ings ,vhich ,vcre to confirul or to wssipate thc pre' ail- 
ing gluOD1. After a !JaSsillg interval of bettcr pros- 
pects, all hop
 ,vas soon banished by illforlnatioll that 
she ,vas givcn over; anù the lle,yS uf her dcceasc, ,vhich 
happcncd on the 7th of August 18:21, fùllo,veù iuullc- 
diately after. In all tbe places ",here; the evcnt ,vas 
Inade kno\vn, and ,,,here uo unùue influence or superior 
authority ,vas cÀertcù to SUpprl\SS th(' public feelings, 
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the utnlost concern ,vas manifested, not unacconlpallÍed 
,vith indignation at the author of those ,vrongs ,vhich 
had led to this sorro,vful event. Among the lllore ordi- 
nary, and therefore, if displayed, the nlore unÏInport- 
ant luanifestations of concern, ,vas that of tolling the 
bells in cathedrals and churches, the constant In ark of 
respect paid to all the royal family, even the n10st 
insignificant and the least popular,-a ceremony so 
ll1uch of course that nothing could give it any import- 
ance except the rudeness or the servility ,vhich n1ight 
obstruct its being perforlned. Accordingly, the tribute 
of respect had aln10st universally been paid, and had 
excited no comn1ellt any ,,,here. It ,vas reserved for 
the heads of the Durhalll Cathedral to forn1 an excep- 
tion, the only exception of any importance, to the 
general course of conduct pursued upon this mournful 
occasion. They ,vould Dot suffer the bells of that 
venerable edifice to be tolled in the ,vonted DIanne!". 
It might have been thought that even had it been 
decent for churchmen to take part in such a contro- 
versy, and during the Queen's life to side ,vith the 
oppressors against the injured party, the event ,,,bich 
relnovel1 the latter from all worldly concerns, ,voltld 
have allayed also the aniu10sity of her clerical antago- 
nists; auù that, though they hall refused her the 
benefit of their prayers ,,,hile living, they ,vould not 
luake thel11selves the 
olitary cxception anlong Chap- 
ters and other Collegiate bodies, to the regular course 
of paying an accustolned mark of respect to the consort 
of the sovereign, no,v only kno,\Tn to thenl as one 
,vho
e death had made his j\Jajesty a ,vido\\'cr, and 
enabled hill1 to gratify his desires ,,,ithout violating hi
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tHvn cOI
ugal ùuties. 'fhese rcverend per
ollagcs, how- 
ever, thought other\'Tisc; they forbade their bells to 
toll; and the consequence \vas sonIC relnarks in the 
Durhanl Chronicle, a provincial paper long distin- 
guished for its steady though ten1perate 
upport of 
liberal opinions, both on civil and on ecclesiastical 
subjects. 'fhese remarks were as follows, and they 
,\Tere published on the 10th of August, ,,,hile the 
evcnt ,vas fresh in the recollection of all, and the feel- 
ing had not sub
ided ,vhich it ,vas calculated to excite. 


" So far as ,ye have Leen able to judge froIH the accounts 
in the puLlic papers, a Iuark of respect to her late l\lajesty 
ha!-ì Leeu ahnost universally paid throughout the kingdoIn, 
when the paiuful tidings of her ùecease ,,'ere received by 
tolling the bells uf the Cathedral
 and Churches. But there 
is one exception to this very creditaLlc fact which ùcnlanùs 
e:-;pecial notice. In this epiF:copal city, containing six churches 
indepenùently of the cathedral, not a single bell announced 
the departuru of the nlagnaninlou
 spirit of the mo
t injured 
of Quccn
,-the 1l10st pcr
ecutcù of "'onH'n. Thus the hrutal 
cnnlity of tho
e who elllLittcrcù hcr 1110rtal exiRtencc pursues 
hl'r in her 
hroud. 
" \V c know not whether any actual orders "cre i';:BuclI to 
prevent thi
 cnstonutry :iign of 111onrning; but tht' olni:-:
ion 
plainly inclicatùs the kind of 
pirit which predOlllinatcH :lllloUg 
our ck'rgy. '7 et the
e BIen profess to he followerH of Jesus 
Uhri-.;t, to walk in his footstep::;, to teach his prccf'pts, to in- 
culcate hi
 
pirit, to prol11ote harIllollY, charity, and Christian 
love! Out upon 
uch hypocriRY! T t i
 :-Inch eo}uluct whitt)} 
r(,Tulers the very nanw of onr e
tal)li
hed clt"rgy otliou
 till 
it 
tilll{
 ill the Ilo:..:tril
; that nlakes OUI' churdH's look lilH' 
elt"
(,l'tetl :-:('IHlI('hre
, rathe'l' than Ì<'1I1plc8 of the living God; 
that rai-.;es up COllY 'uticlcs in cvcry corner, and incrca&e::J th(' 
IJl'ood of wild fanatics and cllthu
ia
t:--; that ('au:-:e'
 OUl. 
hc-upficpd elignitaril'
 to Lc\ rcgard('cl as u:-:urp('1"s of' their 
po:-:
t"
:...;ions; that elpprÏ\Tc's tht"lll of all pa
toral illtlU(,IU>(\ and 
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respect; that in 8hort has left then1 no support or prop in 
the attaclullent or vcneration of the people. SensiLlf' of the 
decline of their spiritual and nloral influence, they cling to 
ten1poral power, and lose in their officiousness in political 
matters, even the semblance of the character of ministers of 
religion. It is impossible that such a system can last. It 
is at ,"ar with the spirit of the age, as ,veIl as with justice 
and reason, and the beetles ,,,ho crawl about an1Ïrlst its hol(,8 
and crovices, act as if they were striving to provoke and ac- 
celerate tho blow which, sooner or later, will inevitably crush 
the whole fabric anù level it with the dust." 


In the Court of !(ing's Bench, 1\11'. Scarlett, then 
Attorney-General for the County Palatine, obtained on 
the 14th Noyember a Rule to slle,v cause ,vhy a Crimi- 
nal Information should not be filed against John Am- 
brose "\\Tilliams, as the reputed publisher of this para- 
graph, ,vho indeed never denied that he ,vas also its 
author. The first of the follo,ving speeches is the 
argument of 1\11". Brougham, who ,vith the late learned, 
able, and nlost excellent John Bonham Carter, (
fem- 
bel' for Portsnlouth, and son-in-Ia,v of William Smith,) 
was of counsel for the Defendant. The Rule ,vas, not 
"Tithout hesitation on the part of the Court, made abso- 
lute, th<.='re being indeed, no similar instance of a Rulp 
so granted, where the party applJing did not. deny 
upon oath the lnatters charged against him in the 
alleged libel. It was not very easy to support by pre- 
cedents a prosecution in this fornI, instituted for a libel 
against a body so little defined as "the Clergy of Dur- 
ham;" still less such a body as the Information after- 
,yards filed "rords them, "the Clergy residing in and near 
the city of Durham;" there being no nlcans of aseertain- 
i]}g ,,,hat distanco this included, and consCflucnt]y \yhoth<.=' 
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parties libelled reallJ ,vere. IJut it ,vas a novelty still 
greater and more alarming to receive as prosecutors 
by Criminal Information a party ,vho, under the shelter 
of this vagueness, made no affidavit of the falsehood of 
the charge, and thus escaped the perforn1ancc of that 
condition under \yhich all other parties are laid by the 
Rule of the court ,vhen they apply for its extraordinary 
interposition, instead of proceeding by Indictment. 
"fhe Rule being thus made absolute, the Information 
was filed, and ,vent do\vn to trial at the next sumluer 
assizes for the County Palatine, where it excited ex- 
traordinary interest from the parties, the subject, and 
thp spirit of political anin10sity prevailing between the 
College and a large portion of the community. The 
cause was tried before 
Ir. Baron Wood, and the 
speech in 1.\lr. "\\Tilliams's defence forn1s the second anù 
th(' principal of those connected ,vith this extraordi- 
nary proceeding. The jury ,vere enclosed for above 
five hours, and returned a verdict ,vhich restricted the 
libel, and again raised one of the questions on the re- 
cord, ,vhich had been argued in she,ving cause against 
the Rule. The verdict "'"as, "Guilty of publishing a 
lihel :tg-ainst the clergy residing in and near the city of 
])urham and the suburbs thereof." 
The defendant, accordingIJ, next 
lichaelnlas term, 
nlove<l in arrest of judgnlcnt, and also for a ne,v trial, 
\\'hen the third of these speeches ,vas ùclivercù-viz., the 
ar
ument on that motion. The result ,vas, that 
Ir. 
]Jrougham ohtaincd a Ilule to shc,v cause., hut the nlat- 
tpr stood ov 'r, the prosecutors nevcr shc\ving any cause, 
and cons('quellì]y no judglnent ,,,as ov('r pronounced" 
pithpl" upon th(' H1l1(' Of upon tll() dcfpnclant,-\vho thufo. 
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was let go free as if he had been acquitted altogether 
by the jury. It ,vas the general opinion of 'Vestn1Ïll- 
ster Hall, that no judgnlent could have been given upon 
the verdict ,vhich had been found. It was all but the 
general opinion there, that the granting this Rule for 
a libel so conceived, and above all, ,vithout the usual 
denial on the prosecutor's oath, ,vas a ,vide and ,vholly 
unprecedented departure from the established practice 
in this most delicate and important matter, and the 
precedent no,v made has certainly never since been 
followed. 
The speech delivered on the trial at Durham natu- 
rally excited much attention at the time, from the na- 
ture of the subject; and perhaps this ,vas increased by 
the notion ,vhich prevailed, that individuals of the ca- 
thedral,vere alluded to in it. But for this there could 
be no foundation. It was uniformly denied by 1\11". 
Brougham; whose professional duty, while it required 
him freely to discuss the merits of the Chapitral esta- 
blishment and the conduct of those forming its present 
members as a body, certainly did not call for any 
singling out of individuals; much less for any devia- 
tion from the act ,vith ,vhich alone they,vere charg- 
ed, namely, disrespect, for party purposes, to,vards 
the memory of the late Queen. The Chapter consisted 
of many most worthy, pious, learned, and able indivi- 
dual
; and though, while under the influence of party 
feelings, ,vhich clergymen ought never to indulge, 
they had been led astray on the particular occasion, 
their general conduct ,vas not in question, and ,vas not 
made the subject of forensic discussion, either at the 
trial or in the court above. 
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l\ln. ßROUGHA)l, on the 25th .January, bcing called 
upon to shc\v cause ,vhy the llule }lisi should not be 
nlade absolute, addre

ed the Court to the following 
effect :- 


'fhis ,vas a Rule obtained by nlY friend, 
Ir. Scar- 
lett, last term, calling on the def0ndant to she,y 
eause ,,,hy a crÏIninal inforulation should not be filed 
ag-ainst hinl for a libel on the Clergy of Durham. 
th(
 mattcr being alleged to he libellous. l\fy lords, 
1 )cfore I proceed to call your attention to the alll}ged 
lihel, allfl to th(' circlunstances in ,vhich it "
as pub- 
lished, I shall in the first instance sulnuit (as I think 
it ,,,ill save a great deal of tiIue) a prelin1Ïnary, and, as 
it appears to l11e, a fatal ol
ection to the proceedings 
altog('ther, :n.isillg out of the lU311ner in ,,'hieh this 
]tule hIls bl'en ohtaincd. ,.,. our lord
hips wi]] ohscr,'c 
that this is not one of tho
p eases of" hich a. good <10:11 
has hcen h0ard lately, nal11 ply. of it pros0{"utor nll- 
kl1o""n to the la\\T, hut it i
, in filct, the Célse of a pros0- 
(.utor aJto
('tlH
r unl\llo\\ 11 to th(' partieular party-it i
 
an ;UHHI
'IIH )\JS pros('('utioll-it i
 the' )n()
t 110\"(') of a1J 
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these recent novelties. I "Till defy any Ulan to tell 
,vho the person is, or ,vho the persons-,vho the cor- 
poration, corporate or Role-upon ,vhose application 
this Rule ,vas obtained. It is unnecessary for nle to 
renlÏnd Jour lordships, that if an offence has been C0I11- 
mitted-if a libel has been published-or if any thing 
has been done ,vhich requires that the doors of justice 
should be open fOl' punishment or redress-the dis- 
charging this Rule does not close those doors; for, as 
,vas observed by my Lord I(enyon, in a case sonle\vhat 
similar to the present, "the refusing this application 
does not close the door of justice; it only bars the ac- 
cess to justice by this particular avenue." So if a libel 
has been published, it is still Actionable or Indictable in 
the ordinary and regular manner. I subn1Ït that it is 
a mere novelty for a party to ask of the Court a Crilni- 
nal Infornlation in this extraordinary fashion, \vithout 
making himself known to your lordships, and appearing 
here by affidavit, if need be, for Jour lordships ,vill 
easily remember, and indeed it has recently con1e a 
good deal under discussion, that ,vhere there are libel- 
lous publications of any specific l11atters, \vhether alone, 
or connected \vith others of a more vague description 
-,vhere, in short, either the ,,
hole or any part of the 
charge is of so precise a nature that an anS\\Ter 11lay be 
given-it is necessary, before the application can be 
complied ,vith, that those Inatters should be denied on 
the oath of the applicant. But even if there be no 
specific nlatter in the publication no,v in question be- 
fore the OOl11-t; supposing it to be a case of a general 
and strictly political nature-of an attack on the 
Church and State-supposing it to be the case of a dif- 
ferent, nay of an opposite <lescription to that of the 
paper now accused-for argument's sake I \vill sup- 
pose it to be anyone of those publications ,vhich have 
been lately under the consid0ration of your lordships, 
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and ag-ainst ,vhich first a verdict, and then judgnlellt 
havp passû(l, so that no nlan can no,v be suffered to 
(leny their libellous nature-still I say that my learne(l 
friend, ,,,ho ohtained this Rule, must, before he can 
Blake it absolute, she,,,, a single instance in ,,'hich Jour 
lordships haye allo\\red such a libel to be prosecuted in 
this extraordinary manner, bJ lnfornlation. It 111aJ be 
prosecuted cd'-oJjicio hy the law officers of the Cro,,']}, 
or it nlay he indicted by an individual; but it cannot 
be prosecuted in this unheard-of nlanner, by a person 
unkno\\yn to the Court, and ,,,ho, for an)rthing the 
Court can kno,v, nlay haye no existence. If it ma)", 
th('n may any person come for,vard as a prosecutor; 
any gentleluan at the bar, ,,,ho chances to be unoccu- 
pie(l, nlay rise in his place and lnove; he ,,'ill only have 
to 
ay, "I call on Jour lordships to put in Illotion 
th(' process of this Court; a libel has heen published, 
and I call on you to grant me "this application." But 
J think the Court \\Tould exercise its discretion before 
it interposed to grant a Crilninal [llfOrluatioll ill such a, 
case. [say it is a lucre novelty fur the party ,rho 
Inakps this applicatiun to be ullkno,vn to the Court, 
and I \vill (Ie(v nlY learn('d friend to Hhc,v a single iu- 
stance of the kind; at any rate, there i:-; no one to be 
fOlHHI since the statute of 'rillianl antI 
Iary 'Ya
 pas:s- 
<,(I f()}. r('gulating proceedings of this kilul. It is unnû- 
('essary f(n. 111(\ to ,vaste tlIP til11e of thp Court in she,v- 
iug" the COIl
e(lueJlce of Jour ]ord
hips granting this In- 
f()l"lnation. If a per
()ll lllay COlllC fur\\'arù and applJ, 
putting hilnself in tlu'\ offiee of puhlic pro
eeutor (an 
office lIflkno\vn in our la\\Y), ,,,hat \\ ould happ('n { \Vh), 
any gcntlenl:tn at th<' har.. "rithout retainer, a\1thorit
, or 
instr\uotions-an)' young 
lI11atcurin pre )sccutions-Inight 
risp up it n(1 :-\ay, "I anI to lllove ie)r a, I{,ule to shp\\ 
eaUSl' \\ hy a l i r inlinal I nf())'luation should not he' til('(1 
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against ...\.. D." and he ,vould obtain it \vithout Inore 
ado; nay, the process of the Court \vould inllnediatcly 
after issue, provided he only con1plied \vith the statu- 
tory condition of entering into a recognizance for L.20, 
\vhich, indeed, anyone nlight do for hin1. I say, if 
your lordships acquiesce in the present application; if 
the Information is granted to my friend l\Ir. Scarlett; 
I can see no reason \vhy it should not be granted to 
any other gentleman at the bar. l\ly lords, I anI ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to enter into the particular Illcrits 
of this case; but I think I can satisfy your lordships 
that, independent of the preliminary objection \vhich I 
have taken, this Court cannot interpose to relieve the 
parties in the particular circumstances of this case; 
supposing those parties to be the Durham clergy; but 
that it \vill leave them to their proper and ordinary 
course of proceeding by IndicÌIllent. I think I could 
satis(y your lordships that there is no ground for this 
Court's interposing, by shortly adverting to the cir- 
cumstances of the case; but it ,vould be an unpleasant 
discussion, as it respects the character of individuals, 
Dlembers of an ecclesiastical body of great note, \vhich 
is justly venerated in this country. I say, my lords, I 
anI extremely un\villing to be dragged into the details 
connected ,vith this case, unless I aIll told that it is ne- 
cessary by your lordships disposing of this prelin1Înary 
objection. 
The Judges consulted for several nlinutes, and while 
they ,vere deliberating, 

IR. BROUGHA:U said, perhaps your lordships \vill al- 
low me to refer you to a case; it is the only one that 
I can refer you to; for, as I said before, this is the 
first time that' an attenlpt of the sort has been nlade ; 
I allude to the l{ing v. Phillips, in 4th Burr., 200D. 
'fhat was a case in which the then Attorney-general, 
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in his place in Cuurt, nloved for a Itule to she,v cause 
,,,hy a Crin1Ïnallnfornlation should not be filed, and the 
Court saiù, "for ,,,hOlll do you apply?" 
"fhe LORD CIIIEF J USTICE.- 'Vas that a case of pub- 
lic or private libel? That ,vas a libel upon a private 
individual, was it not, )Ir. Brougham? 
:àIR. BROUGHA)[.-It ,vas not a libel, my lord; it 
,vas for an offence of a public nature. 

In. CARTER.-It ,vas for a nlisdelneanor, committed 
Ly a lllagistrate in the execution of his office. 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE.-Ah, it ,vas an offence 
against SOllIe particular individual. 
:àIn. BROUGHA)I.-Yes, nIY lord, and there the Court 
said, "for ,vhom do you make this application?" ,vhen 
the Attorney-general imnlediately said, "I make it on 
behalf of the Cro,vn." There the Court scemed to 
have reckoned that it ,vas incunIbent on them to ascer- 
tain ,vho the party applying ,vas. 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE.-I think that ,vas very 
properly said to the Attol-ney-general. I recullect 
something of the same kind happening here, \vhen J 
said, "for \vhom do you Inovc?" It ,vas replied, "J 
lllove individually;" there the counsel ,vas appearing 
in the character of any othe1 W gentleman at the bar; 
but if he says I nlove as Attorney-general, or gCllcralJy 
for the CrO\\TIl, that is the distinction. 
"fhp Judg(->s again consulted for a short time, after 
,\'hich 
'fhe tOHD CHIEF JUSTICE said,-It ,viJI not he CUll- 
venient to takc the par..ts separately. 

Iu. BROUGJlA
r.-Not to take thClll separately did 
your lordship saJ ? 
Thù LouD CHIEF .J URTICE.- Yes. 
l\Ilt. JJItOUGIJA?tl. 1'hl\n I ha\c further to requl:
t 
your lordship's attention to the "cry 
trict ßJtlUllCr in 
,vhich thf' Court ha
 in all iHstallel'
 rt'quirt\(l an affi- 
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davit'deuJing the truth of any nlatters charged, ,vhere 
those lllatters ,vere specific enough to be made tlIP 
subject of denial by affidavit, or ,vhere any portion of 
the matter ,vas so specific as to be capable of being 
denied by affidavit. 
l\IR. JUSTICE B_\YLEy.-If the libel charges a crime 
on an individual, it lllust be denied; but not if the 
character of the libel is the saIne, whether it is true or 
false. 

IR. BROUGI-IA)I
-I apprehend that when a party is 
charged with a libel, and that charge consists of any 
specific fact, that fact ought at. all events to be denied. 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE.-=-- 'Vhat is the fact that 
you say ought to be denied? 

IR. BROUGIIAl\I.- There are several facts, Iny lord. 
The LORD CHIEF J USTICE.- \Vell, what are they? 
state ,vhat they are. 
l\IR. BROUGI-IA
I.- The first is that "\\Thich is alleged 
respecting the Cathedral church and other churches of 
the city of Durham, namely, that they did not she,v 
the usual mark of respect to the royal family; and 
this resolves itself into a charge against the clergy of 
Durhanl, that they failed in paying the respect due to 
the royal family, by forbidding the bells to be tolled on 
the denlise of one of its most considerable branches. 
That is the charge, and it rests upon a fact of such a 
specific nature, that it might have been made the sub- 
ject of a distinct denial, and, we contend, ought to 
have heen denied: if: indeed, after all. this party, 
namely, the clergy of Durhanl, is the party concerned 
in the present a.pplication. 
l\{R. ..JUSTICE BA YLEy.-In granting a crin1Ïllal in- 
forlnation there 111USt he SOlne fact. The' question 
here is, did they pay that nIark of respect; anù if that 
fact is not negatived on the part of the person making 
this application, that ,viII ,varrant the Court in COI1- 
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eluding that thc fact is truc. "r e may assulne that 
the Lell "ras not tolled: that is a lnatter for the tlis- 
cretion of the Court. 
l\In. BnOCGIIA)[.-l do not mean to deny that it is 
entirely matter for the discretion of the Court; because 
this "Thole procepdiug is an appeal to its discretionary 
po,vers; but it is e(}ually clear that the discretion 
,viII no", be e
ercised, as it al,vays has been, soundly, 
and according to the kno,vn rules and principles 101lg 
since established by the Court, and by ,yhich its dis- 
cretion is distinctly Jin1Îted. One of those fixed rules 
is, that the party applJing for a CrÎIl1inal Inforll1ation 
shall deny the truth of the charge of ,vhich he COJll- 
plains. I have already rCll1Ïllded Jour lordships of 
thi
 principle, anù that such an application canllot be 
granted unless the party brings for\vard his denial in 
the first instance. .A.ccording to tho principles of all 
the dcci( led cases, it is not enough to say that, Le the 
ll1attcr true or false, the publication is libcllous, ånd 
should be prosecuted. Prosecuted it nlay be, ,yhether 
true or false, but not in this lnauuer; the lnerits of the 
party Hpplving for this extraurdinary interference of 
the Court are thp sole grounds of its interposition. 
For cÀanJple, there is the case of the [(
ing l". l
ate, 
on the Duke of Riclullond's application, ,,,here the 
n1atter was llluch discussed; and the general rule \\raS 
laid du" ll, that whoeycr be the prosecutor he 1l1ust deny 
the truth of all specific chargc.s. 
The tonn CUIEP J UHTICE.- 'Vhat i
 the buLjl'ct 
Juatter of filct here; Jour assertion is, that the cl{\rgy 
uf Durhalu did not pay that lnark of respect ,,'hich 
th0Y ought to have paid in luenlor.y of the dec('a
cd 
Quecn. N o,v 
o on and read the' rest, and let us see 
\\ hether any affidavit can 1>(1 nlade ,vith rl'
pect to the 
r('st. 

I n. B HO(T(;)[ \
I.-1 Jl the !(iug' 1'. llatt' it IS laicl 
'01.. I. Y 
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down that \vhen the fact or any part of the fact charged 
is of a specific nature, it must be denied. 

IR. JUSTICE BAYLEy.-Then \ve must look to \vhat 
was the subject of that application; if a libel is pub- 
lished ,vhich imputes to a n1an a crime, and he ,viII 
not state by his aff::ïdavit that he is innocent of that 
crime; in that case the Court will say, "you are not a 
person to ,vhom \ve 'v ill give relief;" if a man is 
charged with a crime and he neglects to negative that 
fact by affidavit, that entitles the Court to consider 
that the fact which is so charged and not negatived, is 
a true fact. N o\V in this case, here is an inlputation 
of a crime, and if the Court is to take the fact to be 
true, that is a ground \vhy the Court should not inter- 
fere. But there may be a case, (I do not say that 
there is one) but there may b
 a case ,vhere the impn- 
tation is not a charge of a crime, and there the fact 
not being denied n1ay be taken to be true; still the 
libel may justify this extraordinary mode of proceeding. 
l\IR. BRouGHA:\I.-That is the point at issue, my 
lord. Next I have to submit that all, or alnlost all 
this paragraph is a charge against a particular body, 
and that the body ought, in applying for this I
ule, to 
have negatived it by affidavit. Your lordship ,viII 
recollect that it is laid do,vn in all the cases, that the 
highest as ,veIl as the lowest parties, ,vith the single 
exception of the Queen-Consort, in applying to this Court 
for an Information, fall equally,vithin the rule, namely, 
that their merits are to enter into the consideration of 
the Court, and that they are bound to remove the im- 
putation from themselves when they seek this peculiar 
remedy. 
l\IR. JUSTICE IIoLROYD.-It is not so in every case; 
where a party seeks for the interposition of a court, as 
in the case of a challenge for instance, on account of 
the public safety and public peace, the court does not 
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refuse the information upon the motion of the party, 
though the applicant be not blameless. 
l\IR. BnouGIL\l\l.-Undoubtedly, lIlY lord; but, never- 
theless, I anI sure that your lordship ,viII bear me out 
in the assertion, that there never is an application to 
this Court for a Criminal Information on account of a 
quarrel, in ,vhich the ,vhole circunIstances attending 
that quarrel are not gone into, and the merits of the 
party making the application scrupulously investigated. 
The party resisting the application is allo,ved to go at 
large into all the circumstances of the offence com- 
nlitted, or alleged to be comn1itted, by the partyapply- 
ing; these are ahvays 1110St fully brought before the 
COlU.t in order to sho,v on what ground the applicant 
stands. In order that the ends of justice may be satis- 
fied, a minute investigation of the conduct of both 
parties is entered into by the Court; and though the 
conduct of the person insulted is no defence in la\v for 
the person insulting, yet if it has been blame,yorthy, it 
is held an alls"rcr to the deluand made for lea ve to 
proceed by Information. And no,v I anI compelled, 
ho,vever reluctant, to go into the merits of this caSe: 
and I anI forceù to seek about in order to ascertain 
the party ,vith ,vhonl I anI contending. It is quite 
obvious that it lnust be SOll1e person connected with 
the Cathedral of Dllrhaln. 
'fhe I..OHD CHIEF .J USTIcE.-Certainly it is not the 
conduct of the Cathedral alone; it cannot be applied 
to theln alone. 

I It. BRoca IIA
I.- When I ßlake use of that expres- 
sion, I mean the clergy of the city-the Cathedral and 
the city together-for llildouhtedly it refers to both, 
though most especially to the Cathedral. Tt is distinctly 
s\vorn in the affidavit of the defendant, that these ob- 
servations referred exclusively to the Durhaln clergy; 
and that they did not apply to the clergy of the Church 
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geneÍ 1I ally; and I still have again to complain, even in 
this part of the argunlent, of not kno,ving precisely 
whonl I aln contending with; because, for any thing I 
kno,v, it may he the very description of persons men- 
tioned in the preamble of the statute, " those malicious 
and contentious persons ,vho, more of late than in 
forlner tinles, have been engaged in prosecutions of 
this kind." But ,vhoever the persons may he ,vho 
ITIOVe in this matter, it is plain, at any rate, that the 
merits of the parties of and concerning ,vhonl this 
charge is made, are directly in issue before your lord- 
ships. No,v, in tracing the origin of this dissension, I 
have first of all to state, that the altercation in ,vhich 
those clergymen and others have been for sonIC tinle 
past engaged, are such as to justify your lordships in 
refusing to lend yourselves to their designs; and leav- 
ing these clerical parties to their relnedy by action, or 
by indictll1ent before a grand jury, that you ,viII be 
justified in refusing to grant the request no,v nlade. 
It is sworn by the defendant, that those clergynlen have 
of late, and for SOllle years past, taken a very active 
part, not only in the political dissensions of the coun- 
try, but most especially in those locally relating to the 
county and city of Durham. They were all on,one side, 
most active agents, who spared no pains to render 
themselves serviceable to one party; and not only to 
thwart the designs, but to blacken the character of 
their antagonists. 
The LORD CIIIEF JUSTICE.-This is upon the affi- 
davit I suppose, l\ir. Brougham? 

IR. BnouGHA)L-It is in substance upon the affi- 
davit, my lord; the facts are set forth there ,vith luuch 
particularity, and I shall come to them imnlediately. 
I should be sorry no,v not to enter into the details, 
since I am forced to abandon my preliminary ohjee- 
tion. I lllay add that they not only lllade themselves 
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the most active political agents, but that they scrupled 
at no means of annoyance, and hesitated at no excess 
of falsehood and lllalignity in order to accomplish their 
purposes; their secular, party, factious, selfish purposes. 
I Fìhould be sorry to annoy the ears of your lordships 
,vith a specimen of their vile abuse. 
l\In. SCARLETT.-I do not find that in the affidavit. 
l\[R. BROUGIIA)l.-I mean the persons ,vhose con- 
duct I have alluded to. 
The LOUD CHIEF J U8TICE.- "Tho are they! 

IR. DRüUGHA:\[.-Certain nlenlbers of the clergy of 
the church of Durhalu. 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE then read the libel, after 
which he said, "I do not see how it can apply to the 
clergy of DurhanI only." 
l\In. BROUGIIA
I.-I alU to subluit, Iny lord, that it 
docs apply to the church and clergy of Durhanl only. 
'Ve have distinctly sworn that it applies to then1, anù 
if ,ve had no other means of she,ving it, I submit that 
that is the L1,ir construction of the commel
taries on 
their conùuct; that it applies exelusively to thenI. It 
is Inadc in the course of renlarks upon a particular 
thing done by the Durhaul clergy, and stated in the 
alleged libel to be done hy thenl alone. Undoubtedly 
there are one ur t,,,o hCvere expre
sions; the ,vorù 
" brutal" for instance, is used, but the defendant may 
well 
ay to that ,,' non 1JlCUS hic sernlO ;" he copied the 
\\ ord {i'on1 an attack lnadc upon 11lallY persolls, and 
aUlong" others on hiInself: by one of those very clergy- 
]}U'll of DurhalIl. In this attack the saIne ,,'ord "brutal" 
is Ulost tJx
l'ly u
('(l. 'rho pa
sa
e ill the p'lragraph 
,,'hich 
ays, "it is suell condu("t that l"PHdfll-S th(' V('I) 
Hallle of our Esta hlishcu ('l(')"
.
 O( lious ti II it stiJlI

 ill 
the nostrils," is a strong', a harsh, anù (if you ".il]) a 
coarse 1l10(lc of speech. ]
ut'l ag-ain, it ib not the 
ppceh 
of the defendant. _For it i
 to he found in the \\ riting's 
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of a venerable author; who says of a certain body, that 
they are "as the A llgeæ StabubuJt, and do stink in the 
"nose of God and his people." These expressions are 
. applied by him not to such as the defendant or his 
party, but to higher quarters.- 'V.hat if they are used 
to describe a clerical body? What if that body be this 
very Cathedral of Durham? What if the writer be one of 
the body himself? 'Vhat if it be their very Bishop, ,vho 
thus strongly and some,vhat coarsely describes them? 
l\IR. JUSTICE BAYLEy.-'Vhat year was that in? 
l\IR. ßRüÇ"GHAl\I.-I-Ie was a protestant bishop,- 
Bishop Barnes. It ,vas in the reign of Elizabeth. 
I only cite his lordship's words to show that those ex- 
pressions, harsh as they nlay seem to be, ,vhich the de- 
fendant has used, are not ,vithout the ,varrantry of 
high authority, upon a parallel occasion. N o,v I have 
to remind your lordships, not only that the contents 
of the publication are true, but that it has been pro- 
voked by the conduct of the clergy themselves, who 
haye thought proper to publish pamphlets filled ,vith 
the most foul and false aspersions against this very 
defendant. One of them has ,vritten a tract, in ,vhich 
he distinctly ternlS 1\lr. Williams, if not by name, at 
least by his designation as Editor of the Durham Chro- 
nicle, "a hÙ
elin9 and fuls?1ne panegY1rist;" an odious 
character, doubtless, and worthy of all contenlpt; but 
not more hateful nor more despicable than the man 
,vho cOlnbines ,vith it in his o,vn person, the part of 
an hireling calumniator; earning a portion of his hire 
by fulsonle flattery to his rich and po,verful employer, 
and ,vorking out the residue in foul slanders of those 
,vho cannot or who ,viII not buy him. It is against 
such persons; it is of and concerning such vocations, 
the scandal and disgracp. of the Church, not the esta- 
blishn1ent itself: that these rClllarks arc Inadc; it is 
in sHch conduct, and such charaeterb, that thcsp 
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strictures find their justification, generally; but 1110st 
of all is this defendant entitled thus to express him- 
self: \"ho has been nlade the object of these mer- 
cenary attacks. Another of the gentlemen, \vith his 
name, (a 1\lr. Philpotts) publishes a palnphlet, in \vhich 
he describes 1\lr. Willianls as "a miserable lnercenary 
\vho eats the bread of prostitution, and panders to the 
lo,v appetites of those who cannot or \vho dare not 
cater for their own malignity." I think that the coarse- 
ness and virulence with which these observations have 
heen made by those reverend gentlemen, ,viII at once 
be allo,ved fully to justify the remarks of the defendant 
in return; and when your lordships see that abuse has 
been thus bandied about on the one side and on the 
other, in the violence of conflicting secular passions, 
I trust that you will not lend yourselves to the parties 
,vhose indecent animosity has dra\vn forth the com- 
ments of the defendant, by pennitting them to COlne 
into this Court and seek the protection reserved for 
those ,,,hose hands are pure, and \vhosc demeanour 
,vill bear the closest inspection. 
Nor is it only individuals of the body who have 
]nixed themselves ,vith such intemperance in the 
squabbles of party, and forgotten the sacred charac- 
ter which should belong to their station. There 
,vas a meeting of the whole clergy some time pre- 
vious to the dato of the publication in question. 
ft ,vas a meeting-an asscnlbly officially convcncd, 
and holden at the house of the Archd
acon of the 
Diocese. Your lordships ,viII find that the body of 
the clergy \vcre there convened, upon ,vhosp conùuct 
as pulitical men these remarl
s have been nl
ule; and 
at that mc
ting th0Y thought fit to pass a ccnsure in 
the Inost unnlPasurcd tcrnlS, (amounting certainly to a 
breach of privilege) upon a part at least of th(' l)arlia- 
lTIellt-to Inakc an attack upon ,vhat passed thttre, charg- 
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ing persons and parties ,vith "having been guilty iu 
the highest places of conduct which ,vould disgrace the 
lo,vest." If any doubt relnains as to "Thorn these ob- 
servations ,vere levelled at, the author of the address, 
and of the publication to ,vhich I have already referred, 
in commenting on a mistake committed by SOlne one, 
removes that doubt, for he clearly she,vs that the ad- 
dress referred to ,vhat passed in the I-Iouse of Lords. 
No,v I ,vill, before concluding, beg leave to give your 
lordships a sample of the decency and regard for truth 
,vhich guide those calumniators ,yho are no,y cOlllplain- 
ing of ,vhat they call false and scandalous libels. In the 
pê.tlllphlet to which I first adverted, you 'v ill find state- 
ments which are not only positively sworn to be as false 
as they are malignant, but some of ,vhich are so noto- 
riously false, (though not more false than foul, allo,v 
me to say) that I will venture to say no man, let him 
be of ,vhat political description, or of ,vhat rank or 
class he may, can fail to receive them ,vith extreme 
disgust. Thus it is positively asserted by one of those 
reverend partizans, that after the proceedings in 180G, 
,vith respect to the late Queen, she never durst. go to 
Court, but that she relnained absent from Court fronl 
1806 do,vn to 1814, and of course do,vn to the date of 
the proceedings against her-that in consequence of 
,vhat took place in 180G, she remained under a CLOUD; 
,vhereas, it is as notorious as the sun at noon-day, 
that the very party ,vho since persecuted her, insisted 
on her being received at Court, the instant that they 
got into office in 1807; that it ,vas at their instigation 
she was received at Court, and that she constantly at- 
tended it after,vards ,vhile the late I\:ing* retained his 
health; that so far fron} those ministers being ahle to 
maintain that the proceedings in 180G had left Ller 
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[ajcsty under a CLOUD, their objection to these pro- 
ceedings ,vas one of the grounds upon ,vhich they 
nlade her the stepping-stone to place and po" cr; and 
that, not satisfied ,vith the resolution of 180U acquit- 
ing her of guilt, they 111ade a point of revising all that 
had been done, and cntered, as far as the strongest 
,vords could convey it, their solemn protest against all 
the proceedings ,vhich had taken place against her, 
leaving on record their nlost ample assertion of her inno- 
cenCe. I give you this as a specimen, (for it is olllJ 
hy s
nl1ple that 1 shall deal ,vith so foul a cargo); it is a 
specimen of the conduct of those clergymen in their se- 
cular capacity of political agents, in ,vhich they ha'T(1 
so greatl y abused the llalue- the 1110re sacred nan1C 
that ought to belong to thenl. In another passagc of 
the sallle panlphlet, Her late 
Iajesty is spoken of in 
tern1S closely reselnbling those for which another reve- 
rend slanderer is no,v suffering the sentence of thl' hnv. 
If there be a squabble bet\veen conflicting parties in a 
county, as to its local politics; and if in the heats of 
the controversy, thc character of an individual or body 
is assailed, let hinl bring his action in the ordinary 
Dlanner, or, if he pleases, prefer a Bill of Illdictillent. 
Ln the present casc 1 submit to your lordships, that, in- 
dependent of the prÍInary ol
ection \\Thich I have takcn, 
n:unely, that this is the first tinlo an application of the 
kinù has becn Iuaùe \vithout the appearance of the 
party ill his O\Vllllalne-illùepelldellt of the nature of tile 
puhlication to ,vhicb it refcrs-I subn1Ït that your lord- 
ships \vil1 not feel justified in granting the application 
,,'hich has heel) nUHlc ,vithout tho appearance of the 
party in his O'VIl HéHlle; and that you ,viII leave, those 
\vho lluule it to their ordinary rClnedy hy hHlichnellt, 
b('('ing that their 0\"11 conduet has called f()rth the 
stri(.ture
 of ,,'hich they ctHnplaill, anti that they ""ere 
tilt' first to statuter thl'ir Jlci
hhuur. 
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l\IA Y IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSIIIP,-GE
TLE
IEN OF 
TIlE J URy,-
Iy learned friend, the Attorncy-general 
for the Bishop of Durhanl, having at considerable 
length offered to you various conjectures as to the line 
of dcfence which he supposed I should pursue upon 
this occasion; having nearly exhausted overy topic 
,vhich I ,vas /lot ver)" likely to urge, and elahorately 
trace(l, ,vith luuch fhncy, all the ground on ,vhich r 
could hardly ho c
pected to tread-perhaps it lua
T be 
as ,vell that I should no,v, in nlY turn, take the libcrty 
of stating to you what really is tht' defcndant's casc, 
and that you should kno\v froln lnyself ,vhat I d() intend 
to lay bcfore JOu- As nlY learncd friend has iu<lulg-ed 
ill so nUlny rcnlarks upon ,yhat I shall not say, I Jllay 
tal"o leave to offer a single obscryation on ,vhai he has 
said; and I think I nlay appeal to allY OliC of JOU \\'ho 
C"l'r servcd upon a jury, or ,vitne
Sl'd a trial, and ask 
if JOlt cvcr, hcfè.)}-e this (lay, s:nv a puhlie prosecutor 
\\
ho statc(l his case \vith so nluch art and ingcnuitv- 
\\Tought up his argUlJl(,llt \\ ith such paillS--\\'andcrl'tl 
into 
o large' n fipld of <1('("lalllatioll-or a1t()
(,th<.'r per- 
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formed his task in so elaborate and eloquent a fashion 
as t
e Attorney-general has done upon the present occa- 
sion. I do not blanle this course. I venture not even to 
criticise the discretion he has exercised in the manage- 
ment of his cause; and I am far indeed from complain- 
ing of it. But I call upon you to declare that inference 
,vhich I think you must already have dra,vn in your own 
minds, and come to that conclusion at ,vhich I certainly 
have arrived-that he felt 'v hat a labouring case he 
had-that he was aware how very different his situation 
to-day is from any he ever before knew in a prosecu- 
tion for libel-and that the extraordinary pressure of 
the difficulties he had to struggle with, drove him to so 
unusual a course. He has called the defendant "that 
unltajJjJY rnan." Unhappy he will be indeed, but not 
the only unhappy n1an in this country, if the doctrines 
laid down by my learned friend are sanctioned by your 
verdict; for those doctrines, I fearlessly tell you, must, 
if established, inevitably destroy the whole liberties of 
us all. Not that he has ventured to deny the right of 
discussion generally upon all subjects, even upon the 
present, or to screen from free inquiry the foundations 
of the Established Church, and the conduct of its minis- 
ters as a body, (,vhich I shall satisfy you are not even 
commented on in the publication before you). Far 
fronl my learned friend is it to impugn those rights in 
the abstract; nor indeed have I ever yet heard a pro- 
secutor for libel-an Attorney-general, (and I have 
seen a good Inany in my time) ,vhcther of our Lord the 
l{ing or our Lord of Durham, ,vho, ,,,hile in the act of 
crushing every thing like unfettered discussion, did not 
preface his address to the jury ,vith "God forbid that 
the fullest inquiry should not be allo,ved;" but then 
the adn1Íssion had invariably a condition following close 
behind, ,vhich entirely retracted the concession-" pro- 
viùed ahvays the discussion be carried on harmlessly, 
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temperately, caln1Iy"-that is to say, in such a manner 
as to leave the subject untouched, and the reader un- 
moved; to satisfy the public prosecutor, and to please 
the persons attacked. 
1\1 y learned friend has asked if the defendant kno,vs 
that the Church is establi
hed by la"r? lIe kllO'VS it, 
and so do I. The Church is established by la"r, as the 
civil governlnent-as all the institutions of the country 
are established by la,v-as all the offices under the 
Cro,vn are established by la\v, and all ,,,ho fill then1 
are by the la,v protected. It is not more established, 
nor more protected, than those institutions, officers, and 
office-bearers, each of which is recogllised and favoured 
by the la\v as much as the Church; but I never yet 
have heard, and I trust 1 never shall; least of all do I 
expect in the lesson ,vhich your verdict this day ,vill 
read, to hear, that those officers and office-bearers, and 
all those institutions, sacred and secular, and the con- 
duct of all, whether laynlcn or priests, ,vho administer 
thorn, are not the fair subjects of open, untrammelled, 
manly, zealous, and even vehement discussion, as long 
as this country pretends to liberty, and prides herself 
on the possession of a !i"ree }
ress. 
In the publication before you, the defendant has not 
attempted to dispute the high character of the Church; 
on that establishment or its Dlembel"s, generally, he 
has not endeavoured to fix any stigula. Those topics, 
then, are foreign to tho present inquiry, and I have no 
interest in discussing them; yet after what has fallen 
froin DlY lcarllód friend, it is fitting that I should clainl 
for this defendant, and for all others, the right to ques- 
tion, froely to question, not only the eonduct of the 
1uinisters of the l
stablished Church, but even the fouD- 
dations of the Church itself: It is indeed unnl'('C's
ary 
for DlY present purpose, because I shall ùCluonstrate 
that the paper before you docs not touch upon tho
(' 
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points; but unnecessary though it be, as IllY learned 
friend has defied me, I ,vill follo,v hiIn to the field, and 
say, that if there is anyone of the institutions of the 
country, ,vhich more emphatically than all the rest, 
justifies us in arguing strongly, feeling powerfully, anù 
expressing our sentiments as ,yell as urging our rea- 
sons ,vith vehemence, it is that branch of the state 
,vhich, because it is sacred, because it bears connexion 
,vith higher principles than any involved in the mere 
management of ,vorldly concerns, for that very rea- 
son, ellt,vines itself ,vith deeper feelings, and must 
needs be discussed, if discussed at all, ,vith more 
warmth and zeal than any other part of our systenl 
is fitted to rouse. But if any hierarchy in all the 
,vorld is bound on every principle of consistency-if 
any Church should be for,vard not only to suffer but 
provoke discussion, to stand upon that title and chal- 
lenge the most unreserved inquiry,-it is the Protestant 
Church of England; first, because she has nothing to 
dread from it; secondly, because she is the very crea- 
ture of free inquiry-the offspring of repeated revolu- 
tions-and the most reformed of the reformed Churches 
of Europe. But surely if there is anyone corner of 
Protestant Europe ,vhere men ought not to be rigour- 
ously judged in ecclesiastical controvcrsy-\yhere a 
large allo,vance should be made for the conflict of irre- 
concilable opinions-where the harshness of jarring 
tenets should be patiently borne, and strong, or even 
violent language, be not too narro,vly watched-it is 
this very reahn, in ,vhich we live under three different 
ecclesiastical orders, and o,ve allegiance to a sovereign, 
,vho, in one of his king-dolns, is the head of the Church, 
ackno,vledged as such by all men; ,vhile, in another, 
neither he nor any earthly being is allo,ved to assunle 
that nanle-a realm conlposed of three great divisions, 
in one of ,vhich IJrelacy is favoured by la\v and ap- 
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pru\'Pù in practice by an Episcopalian people; ,vhile, 
in another, it is protected indeed by la,v, but abjured 
in practice hy a nation of sectaries, Catholic and Presby- 
terian; and, in a third, it is abhorred alike by law and 
in practice, repudiated by the ,vhole institutions of the 
country, scorned and detested by the ,,'"hole of its inha- 
bitants. Ilis 
Iajesty, alnlost at the time in \vhich I anl 
speaking, is about to lllake a progress through the north- 
ern provinces of this island, accompanied by certain of 
his chosen counsellors, a portion of nlen who enjoy nnen- 
,-ieel, and in an equal degree, the admiration of other 
countries, and the ,,"onder of their o,vn-and there the 
Prince ,viII see Hluch loyalty, great learning, SOIne splen- 
{luur, the remains of an ancient nlonarchy, and of the 
institutiuns \\-hich nlade it flourish. But one thing he 
,,,ill not 
8e, Strange. as it nlay seem, and to many 
,,-ho hear TIIC incredible, from one end of the country 
to the other he ,viII see no such thing as a bishop; not 
such a thing is to be found frOIH the T,Y
ed to John 0' 
Groats; not a n1Ïtre; no, nor so much as a lninor 
("a1l0n, or eycn a rural dpan; and in all the land not 
one single curate, so entir0ly rude and harbarous are 
they in Scotland; in such outer darkness do they sit, 
. that they support no cathedrals, luaintain no pluralists, 
suffer no non-residence; nay, thc poor benighted ere:\- 
turcs are ignorant even of tithes. Not a sheaf: or a 
JaTnb, or a pig, or the, ahll' of a plough-penny do the 
hapless Jllortals render from J"ear's ('ud to Jear's end! 
Piteous as their lot is, "That lllakes it infinitely Innrp 
touching, is to ,yitllpss the rcturn of good for c\ il in 
the ÙCIJlCa1l0Ur of this "Tctehed race. U Ilùcr an th is 
cruel neglect of thpir spiritual con
crllS, they are actu- 
aHy the nlost luyal, t"untcntp(l, IHoral, au (1 religious })('o- 
pIp any\vhcre, perhaps, to hp f<-HUHl ill thc ,vorlù. l.ct 
us hope (InaIlY, indpc(t there arc', not af;lr on: ,,,110 ,,-in 
,,,ith ullfpigllPd <10votioll pray) that his ..,r:\j0sty Jllay 
VOL. T. 7 
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return safe from the dangers of his excursion into such 
a country-an excursion nlost perilous to a certain 
portion of the Church, should his royal mind be infected 
,vith a taste for cheap establishments, a ,yorking clergy.. 
and a pious congregation! 
But compassion for our brethren in the north has 
dra,vn me aside from my purpose, "rhich ,vas Inerely 
to remind you how preposterous it is in a country 
of ,vhich the ecclesiastical polity is franled upon 
plans so discordant, and the religious tenëts thenl- 
sel yes are so various, to require any very mea- 
sured expressions of men's opinions, upon questions 
of church government. And if ther
 is any part 
of England in which an ample licence ought n10re 
especially to be admitted in handling such matters, I 
say without hesitation it is this very Bishopric, where 
in the 19th century, you live under a Palatine Prince, 
the Lord of Durham; ,vhere the endoWlllent of the 
hierarchy, I may not call it enormous, but I trust I 
shall be permitted "rithout offence to term splendid; 
,vhere the establishment I dare not ,vhisper proves 
grinding to the people, but I will rather say is an 
incalculable, an inscrutable blessing-only it is prodi- 
giously large; sho,vercd down in a profusion sOlne,vhat 
overpowering; and laying the inhabitants under a load 
of obligation over,vhelming by its ,veight. ItisinDurham 
,vhere the Church is endowed with a splendour and a 
po,ver, unkno,vn in monkish times anù popish countries, 
and the clergy s,varnl in every corner, au' it ,vere the 
patrimony of St. Peter,-it is here where all manner 
of conflicts are at each ßloment inevitablp bet,vecn the 
peoplp and the priests, that I feel ßlyself ,varranted on 
their behalf: and for their protection,-for the sake of 
the Rstablishll1ent, and as the discreet adyocate of that 
Church and that clergy,-for the defence of their v(!ry 
e:xistence,-to demand the lTIOst unrestrained discussion 
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for their title and their actings under it. I?or them in 
. 
this age, to screen thcir conduct from illyestigation is 
to stand self-convicted; to shrink fronl the discussion 
of their title, is to confess a fla,v; he must be the lllOSt 
shallo\v, the most blind of nIortal:s, who ùoes not at 
once perceive that if that title is prutected only by the 
strong arln of the law, it becolnes not ,vorth the parch- 
ßlcnt on ,yhich it is engrossed, or the ,vax that dangles 
to it for a seal. I have hitherto all along assumed, 
that there is nothing impure in the practice under the 
s)'stenl; I anI admitting that every person engaged in 
its aJn1Îni3tration does evpry one aet ,yhich he ought, 
and \vhich the law expects hiln to do; I am supposing 
that up to this hour not one un,yorthy Inember has 
(ìlltered \vithin its pale; I anI even presulning that up 
to this 11101nent not one of those individuals has stept 
hcyond the strict line of his sacred functions, or givcn 
tht
 slightest offence or annoyance to any hunlan being. 
I an1 taking it for granted that they all act the part of 
good shepherds, making the ,velfhre of thcir flock their 
t
rst care, and only occasionaUy bethinking thenl of 
shearing in order to preycnt the too lUÀuriant gTo,,,th 
of the fleece proving an encunlbrance, or to eradicate 
disea
e. II: ho\vever, those operations be so constant 
that the flock actually live under the knife; if the 
'" 
Rhepherds (lfC RO nunlerous, and en1ploy so largp a 
troop of th0 ,yatchful and eager aninlals that attend 
thelU (sollIe of theu1 too ,vith a cros
 of the fox, or 
even the ,,'olf, in their I)reeù) can it be "ondercd at, 
if the poor creatures thus flct'cpd, and hunted, anù 
harked at, and snapped at, an<1 froJH tilnt.' to tlnIP ,vor- 
ricd, should no\\r autl then hleat," drt'aIn of prefèrring 
the l"Ot to the shears, and <lra\v inviùious
 possihly dis- 
n(lvanta
eous cOJHparisons bct\VeCll the \volt" "ithout, 
nn<1 the 
hpphcrù \\,ithill the ft)ld-it canllot Dc 
)IP}ppd; it is in th(' naturl' of things that 
uflèJ.illg 
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should beget cOlllplaiut; but for thus
 \yl1o have eansed 
the pain to con1plain of the outcry and seek to punish 
it,-for those who haye goaded to scourge and to gag, 
is the nleanest of all injustice. It is moreover the most 
pitiful folly for the clergy to think of retaining theÏ1" 
po,ver, privileges, and enorlnous ,vealth, without a110,v- 
ing free vent for complaints against "abuses in the Es- 
tablishment and delinquency in its members; and in 
this prosecution they have displayed that folly in its 
supreme degree. I ,vill even put it that there has 
been an attack on the hierarchy itself; I do so for 
argument's sake only; denying all the ,yhile, that any 
thing like such an attack is to be found within thp 
four corners of this publication. But suppose it had 
been otherwise; I will she\v you the sort of language 
in which the ,visest and the best of our countrymen 
have spoken of that Establishnlent. I anI about to read 
a passage in the immortal ,yritings of one of the great- 
est ßlen, I may say, indeed, the greatest genius, ,,,,hich 
this country, or Europe, has in nlodern times produced. 
You shall hear ,vhat the learned and pious 
Iilton has 
said of prelacy. He is arguing against an episcopalian 
antagonist whom, from his worldly and unscriptural 
doctrines, he calls a "Cærnal Te.J}tJ/lan;" and it signi- 
fies not that we may differ widely in opinion ,vith this 
illustrious man; I only give his ,,,,ords as a sample of 
the licence ,vith ,vhich he ,vas permitted to press his 
argument, and which in those times went unpunish- 
ed:- 
" rrhat which he inlputes as sacrilege to his country, 
is the only ,vay left thenl to purge that abominable 
sacrilege out of the land, ,vhich none but the Prelates 
are guilty of; \"ho for the discharge of one single duty 
receive and keep that which Inight be enough to satisfy 
the labours of many painful ::\Iinisters better deserving 
than themselves,-who possess huge LpnpfÎces for lazy 
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})erforluances, great proillotions only for the e
erClse 
of a cruel disgospelling jurisdiction,-\\Tho engross 
nlany I)luralities under a XOll-resident and slubbering 
dispatch of souls,- ,vho let hundreds of parishes fan1Ï
h 
in one Diocess, "Thile thcJ the Prelates are 111ute, and 
Jet enjoy that "\vealth that would furnish all those dark 
places \vith able supply; and yet they eat and Jet 
tl)(
J live at the rate of Earls, and Jet hoard up; they 
\"ho chase a\\TaJ all the faithful shepherds of the flock, 
and bring in a dearth of spiritual food, robLing thereby 
the Church of her dearest treasure, and sending herds 
of souls starvelling to hell, ,vhile they feast and riot 
upon the labours uf hireling Curates, consuming and 
purloining even that \\Thich by their foundation is 
allo,ved anù left to the poor, and the reparation of the 
Church. 'fhese are theJ ,vho have bound the land 
,,"ith the sin of sacrilcge, froln ,vhich 1110rtal engage- 
ment ,ve :-;hall never be free, till ,ve have totally rc- 
moved ,vith one labour, as one individual thing, pre- 
laty and sacrilege." "Thus have ye heard, reaùcrs," 
(he continues, after SOllie ad vice to the Sovereign, to 
check the usurpations of the 1 Iierarchy) "ho,v lllany 
shifts and ".iles the l)relates have in vented to save 
their ill-got booty. And if it be truo, as in Scripture 
it is foretold, that pride and covetouslle
s are the sure 
Inarks of those faJse prophpts \vhich arc to COIIle, thcu 
boldly conclude thCS0 to he as great :5edul"crs as an) of 
the lattor tinlcs. l
or het\,"epu this and th0 jlHIgnlcnt- 
day ò.o not look for any arch-deceivers, \vho in spitC' of 
rcf(Jrlnation ,,'ill u
e lllore craft, or less shanlt' to ùc- 
fcnd their love uf tIlt. \\Torld anù their aUlhitioll't than 
these l're]ates haye donè.". 
If )[r. \Villiauls had dared to publish the tithe part 
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of ,vhat I have just read; if any thing in sentiment 
or in language approaching to it ,vere to be found in 
his paper, I should not stand before you ,,,ith the con- 
fidence ,vhich I no,v feel; but 'v hat he has published 
fornls a direct contrast to the doctrines contained in 
this passage. K or is such language confined to the 
times in ,vhich l\lilton lived, or to a period of convul- 
sion ,vhen prelacy was in danger. I ,viII she,v JOu that 
in tränquil, episcopal times, ,yhen the Church existed 
peacefully and securely as by la,v established, sonle of 
its lllOst distinguished members, who have added to its 
stability as well as its fame, by the authority of their 
learning and the purity of their lives, the fathers and 
brightest ornanlents of that Church, have used expres- 
sions nearly as free as those ,,,hich I have cited from 

Iilton, and tenfold stronger than any thing attributed 
to the defendant. I will read you a passage fronl 
Bishop Burnet, one of those 'V"hig founders of the 
Constitution, ,,"hom the Attorney-general has so lavishly 
praised. lIe says, 
" I have lamented during my ,,,hole life that I sa\v 
so little true zeal among our clergy; I sa,v nluch of it 
in the clergy of the Church of ROIne, though it is both 
ill-directed and ill-conducted; I saw nluch zeal, like- 
,vise, throughout the foreign churches." 
Now cOlllparisons are hateful to a proverb; and it is 
for making a comparison that the defendant is to-day 
prosecuted; for his ,vords can have no application to 
the Church generally, except in the ,vay of cOll1pari- 
son. .And ,vith ,,,hOll1 does thE? venerahle Bishop here 
compare the clergy? 'Vhy, ,vith Antichrist,-,vith the 
Church of Rome-casting the balance in hér favour- 
giying the advantage to our ghostly adversary. Next 
comes he to giye the Dissenters the preference oyer 
our O\\il clerp;y :-a still nlorc invidious topic; for it 
is OU{\ of the la,\"s " hich gOYCrll theological controversy 
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}lhnot-,t as regu)arly as gravitation goyerns the universe, 
that the nlutual rancour of cùntlicting sects is inversely 
as their distance from each other; and ,,'ith such 
hatred do they regard those ,vllo are separated by 
the slightest shade of opinion, that your true intolerant 
priest abhors a niou
 sectary fitr more devoutly than a 
blaspheluer or an atheist: Jet to the EÐctary also Joes 
the good Bishop give a decided preference :- 
,,' The dissenters have a great deal (that is of zeal) 
anlong thenI, but I must o,vn that the main body of our 
clergy ha,; ahvays appeared dead and lifeless to nle; aud 
instead of aniInating one another, they seenl rather to lay 
one another asleep."-" I say it ,vith great regret," (add
 
the Bishop) "1 haye obseryed the clergy in all the 
places through \vhich T have trâveUed, Papists, Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists and Dissenters; but of them all, our 
clergy is IHuch the lnost relniss in their labours in pri- 
vate, and the least severe in their lives. And let IHe 
say this freely to you, no,v I anI out of the reach of 
ellvy and censure;" (he hequeathed his work to be 
given to tIll" \vorld after his death) "unlt:,ss a hetter 
spirit posseb
 the clergy, argUl11cnts and, \vhich is Inore, 
1a \\TS and authority \vill not prove strong enough to 
preserve the Church."* 
I \\'illllo\v she\v JOU the opinion of a very learned 
éHHI virtuous \vriter, ,,,,ho was flIuch followed in hit; (la)\ 
(nul ,yho
e book, at that tÏIne, f()rU1Cd one uf th('\ 111a- 
nua]s hy \\'hich our youth" ere taug-ht thè philosophy 
of Illoral;o, to prepare thelll for their theological studies, 
I Ineall Dr. IIartlcy :- 
" 1 choo
e to Hpeak of ,vhat fans ulllIer the oh
er\"a- 
tion of all serious attcntive p<:,rsol1s in th(' kingdol)). 
Thl' superior elcrgy arc in gcncral :unhitious, and eager 
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in the pursuit of riches-flatterers of the great, and 
subservient to party interest-negligent of their o,vn 
particular charges, and also of the inferior clergy. 
The inferior clergy imitate their superiors, and in gene- 
ral take little more care of their parishes than barely 
"That is necessary to avoid the censure.of the la,v; and 
the clergy of all ranks are in general either ignorant, 
or if they do apply, it is rather to profane learning, to 
philosophical or politicallnatters, than in the study of 
the Scriptures, of the oriental languages, and the Fa- 
thers. I say this is in general the case; that is, far 
the greater part of the clergy of all ranks in the king- 
don1 are of this kind." 
I here must state that the passage I have just read 
is very far from meeting my approval, any nlore than 
it speaks the defendant's sentiments, and especial- 
ly in its strictures upon the inferior clergy; for cer- 
tainly it is inlpossible to praise too highly those piou
 
and useful men, the resident, ,vorking parish priests of 
this country. I speak not of the dignitaries, the plu- 
ralists and sinecurists, but of Illen neither possessing 
the higher preferlnents of the Church, nor placed in 
that situation of expectancy so dangerous to virtue; 
the hard \vorkillg, and I fear too often hard liying, re- 
sident clergy of this kingdonl, ,vho are an ornalnent to 
their station, and ,vho richly deserve that \\Thich in too 
nlan y instances is almost all the re,vard they receive, 
the gratitude and veneration of the people comn1Îtted 
to their care. But I read this passage from Dr. IIart- 
ley, not as a precedent follo,ved by the defendant; for 
he has said nothing approaching to it-not as pro- 
pounding doctrine authorised by the fact, or ,vhich in 
reasoning he approves-but only for the purpose of 
she,ving to ,vhat lengths such discussion of ecclcsiasti- 
ca1 abuse's, (,vhich, it seen1S, \ve are no,,,, for the first 
tilne, to hold our pl\aCe ahout) \vas carrie'd Hear a cen- 
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tury ago, "'hen the frcedonl of speech, no,v to be stiflcd 
as licentiousness, \vcnt not only unpunishcd, but Ull- 
questioned and ullùlaUlCtl. To take a much later pe- 
riofl, I holJ. in my hand an attack upon the hierarchy 
hy one of their own body-a respectable and beneficed 
clergYluan in the sister County Palatin{' of Chester, 
"Tho undertook to defend the Christian religion, itself 
the basis, I preSUIne I lllay venture to call it, of the 
Church, against Thomas Paine. In the cour
e of so 
pious a ,york, \vhich he conducted 1l10st elaborately, as 
you 11lay perceive by the size uf this vulullle, he in- 
veighs in almost every page against the abuses of the 
Estaùlishnlent, but in language ,,, hich I aIll very far 
fronl adopting. In one passage is the follo,,'ing cner- 
getic, and, I nlay add, sonIe,vhat violent invcctive, 
,vhich I \vill read, that JOu lllay see ho\v a luau, Ull- 
,,'earicd in the care of souls, and so Lcalous a Christian 
that he is in the act of eunfuting infidels and putting 

(.ofler
 to :silence Dla r yet in the very course uf de- 
, ..1.,' ., 
fending th0 Church and its Ülith, use language, allY 
one "TortI of ,,,hich, if uttered by the defendant, ,,,ould 
Juake IllY learned fricnd shudder at the licence uf the 
1110dern pre
s upon 
aered su}
eets. 
" ,r e rt'adiIy grant, therefore, you ðCC, JIlY countl"J- 
l11pn" that the corruptions of Christianit
T 
ha11 he pur- 
g"f'd and (loHP :n\ray; and ,va ara persuaded tlIP ,,,icI\.- 
e1lness of Christiau
 so ea11ed, the luke\\'aru)ness of pro- 
fess0rs, aud the reiterate,l attacks of iufi(lels upon the 
Gospel, shan all, under the guidance of infinite \\ isdoUl, 
('untrihute to aeeoulpIi:-;h thi
 l'll(l." 
( ha, p read this St'Htflncc to 
hc'v ) Uti tIlt, 
pirit of 
picty in \vhieh thl' \\'urk is COluposed; uo,v 
Cl' \\ hat 
follo\\rs : 
U The lofty looks of lorùly Prt'lates 
hall be brought 
In,,,; tlIP sUIH'l"eilious airs of do\vlIY J)octors and ])<.'r- 
jurpcl P]ural1st:-; sha1l hp ]llllnhled; the hOJTihlt, 
aeri- 
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lege of Non-residents, ,vho shear the fleece, and leave 
the flock thus despoiled to the charge of uninterested 
hirelings that care not for them" shall be avenged on 
their inlpious heads. Intel11perate Priests, avaricious 
Clerks, and buckish Parsons, those curses of Christen- 
dom, shalJ be confounded. All secular hierarchies in 
the Church shall be tunlbled into ruin; luke\varlll 
F ornlalists, of every denon1Ïnation, shall call to the 
rocks and Inountains to hide thel11 from the ,vrath of 
the Lalnb." 
This is the language-these are the lively descrip- 
tions-these the 'varIn, and 1 ,vill not hesitate to say, 
exaggerated pictures ,vhich those reverend authors 
present of thenlselves; these are the testÎInonies ,vhich 
they bear to the merits of one another; these are 
opinions con1Ïng, not from the enen1Y without, but fron1 
the true, zealous, and even inten1perate friend ,vithiu,. 
And can it be matter of ,vonder that layn1en should 
sometinles raise their voices tuned to the discords of 
the sacred choir? And are they to be punished for what 
secures to clergyn1en follo,vers, veneration, and-pre- 
ferlnent ? TIut I deny that 
Ir. 'Villiams is of the 
nun1ber of follo,yers; I deny that he has taken a leaf 
or a linc out of such books; I deny that there is any 
sentilnent of this cast, or any expression approaching to 
those of Dr. Sinlpson, in the publication before you. 
But I do contend that if the real friends cf the Church, 
if its O'V
l nlenlbers, can safely indulge in such language, 
it is ten thousand tinles 1110re la,vful for a layn1an, ]ike 
the defendant, to make the harn11ess observations ,vhich 
he has published, and in \vhich J defY any Inan to slu'w 
TIle one exnression hostile to our ecclesiastical e
tablish- 
r 
lllf\nt. 


[i\lr. Brougham then re
"d the follo\ving passage fi'Olll 
the lihcl : ] 
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" ,r e kllO\V not \vhether any actual orfjers were is- 
sucd to prcyent this custonlary sign of 111ourlling; but 
the 0111ission plainly indicates the kind of spirit \vhich 
predon1Ïnates among our clcrgy. Yet these Incn pro- 
fess to he follo\yers of Jesus Christ, to ,valk in his foot- 
steps, to tcach his prccepts, to inculcate his spirit, to 
pron10te harmony, charity, and Christian love! Out 
upon such hJpocrisy!" 
'That you 111ay understand the ß1eaning of this pas- 
f'agc, it is ßPcessary for TI1e to set before JOu, the pic- 
ture my learned friend ,,?as pleased to dra 'v of the 
clergy of the Diocese of Durhaln, and I shall rccall it 
to your minds ahnost in his o,yn \vords. According to 
hin1 thcy stand in a peculiarly unfortunate situation; 
they are, in truth, the Inost injured of men. 'fhey all, 
it seen1S, entertained the saIne gcnerous sentim(\nt
 
,,
ith th{\ rest of thcir countrYlneu, though they did not 
express then1 in thc old, free, English n1anner, by open- 
ly condclnning the proceedings against the late Quecn; 
and after the course of unexanlpled injusticc against 
,,'hich she victoriously struggled had been follo\vpd by 
the nccJless inflictioll of inlnllnan tOl ture, to undcr- 
n I ine a fraßlc ,,?hose spirit no opf'n hostilitJ cuuld 
daunt, and extinguish a life so long en1hittcrcd hy 
thp s:Ulle foul arts-aftC'l" that great Princess had 
(Ocasc(l to harass hcr cnen1Ïcs (if I luay be allo\vcfl thus 
to speak, applying, as they (li(l, hy the perversion of all 
lang-uagee, thos 
 Il(UllC
 to the viCtiul \\Thich hcloug to 
tht' t()1"n)(
lItor)-aft0r h0r gl()riou
 hut unhappy life 
ha(l clos('t!, and that Princply IH':ul \vas at last laid lo,v 
h) dpath, \vhich, li\'ing', all oppression 11:1<1 only tlH
 IHore 
illustriouslv e
a1tt'ù-the \.cnerahle the Clero' y of Dur- 

 b 
halH, I anI 1I0\V' told fur the first tluH', thouo'h It'
s for- 
M 
\\Ta1'd in g-ivillg' \ cnt to their fct'lings than thc rest of 
thpir f('ll()\\r_(oitiz('n
- thoug-h n('t 
o ,('lu'nlcllt in their 
i lid ig'uatioll at t hp Jllat('h It ':'"-:'"- a 11.1 1I11111a III y pf'rs('("utlo11 
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of the Queell,-though not so unbridled in their joy 
at her ÏInnlortal trÎtllnph, nor so loud in their hunen- 
tations over her nlourl1ful and untiIuely end-did, ne- 
vertheless, in reality, all the ,vhile, deeply sYlupathise 
,vith her sufferings, in the bottonl of their reverend 
hearts! "Then all the resources of the nlost ingenious 
cruelty hurried her to a fate ,vithout parallel-if not bO 
clanlorous as others, they did not feel the least of all the 
Illembers of the conllllunity-their grief ,vas in truth 
too deep for utterance-sorro'v clung round their bo- 
sonlS, ,veighed upon their tongues, stifled every sound 
-and, ,vhen all the rest of mankind, of all sects and 
of all nations, freely gave vent to the feelings of our 
COllllllon nature, THEIR silence, the contrast "\\Thich 
THEY displayed to the rest of their species, proceeded 
frol11 the greater depth of their affliction; they said 
the less because they felt the lllore !-Oh! talk of 
hypocrisy after this! 
Iost consunnnate of all the hy- 
pocrites! After instructing your chosen, official ad vo- 
cate to stand for,vard ,vith such a defence-such an 
exposition of your nlotives-to dare utter the ,yord 
hypocrisy, and cOI11plain of those ,vho charged you 
,,,ith it! This is indeed to insult conunon sense, and 
outrage the feelings of the ,vhole hUlnan race! If you 
,vere hypocrites before, you ,yere do,vnright, fi"ank, 
honest hypocrites to ,vhat you have no,v nlade your- 
selves-and surely, for all JOU have ever done, or e\'cr 
been charged ,yith, Jour 'YOr8t enenlies nlust be satiat- 
ed ,vith the hunliliation of this ùay, its just atonelnent, 
and anlple retribution! 
If 
Ir. 'Vìlliallls had kno,vn the hundreùth part of 
this at the time of (Ier 
Iajesty"s den1Îse-if he had 
descried the least t,vinklillg of the light ,yhich has no\v 
broke upon us, as to the rèal llloti vcs of their action
- 
I am sure this caUS0 ,,
ould neycr lun e heen tricll; 
hecause to ha \.C nlaò<, any onc of his strietllres upon 
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their conouct, ,vould have heen not only an act of tlH
 
hlackest injustice,-it "Tould have been perfectly sen::;e- 
]pss. But can he be Llanleù for his ignorance, "Then 
such. pains ,vere taken to keep hin1 in the dark? Can 
it bp ,vondpred at that h(\ ,vas led astray, ,,-hen he had 
only so falsp a guide to their nlotives as their conduct, 
unexplained, afforded? \Vhen the)' ,vere so anxious 
to mislead, by facts an d deeds, is his mistake to Le so 
sever0lv criticised ? Jlad he kno"Tu the real truth, he 
nlust have fraternisl'd "Tith them; elnbraceù theln 
cordiaHy 
 looked up ,vith 3chniration to their superior 
sensihility; admitted that he ,vho feels l11oSt, by an 
eternal la 'v of our nature, is least disposed to express 
his feclino's. and lamented that his o,vn zeal ,vas less 
b ' 
gl. Hving than theirs; Lut ignorant and nlÎ
guided as 
he ,vas, it is no great Inarvel that he did not rightly 
kno\v the real history of their conduct, until about 
three-rluarters of an hour ago, ,vhen the truth burst 
in upon us, that an the ,vhile they ,vere generously 
attacheù to the cause of \veakncss and lllisfortunc ! 
GClltlenlen, if the country, as ,veIl as 1\lr. \VìJlianls, 
has heen an along so deecivcJ, it mu
t be aJnlÎtted 
that it is not from tlJ(
 prohahilities of the ca
e. .Judg- 
ing before-hand, no doubt, anyone Inust have expected 
the DurhaIH clergy, of all IHen, to feel exactlJ as tlleJ 
are no,v, :fin. the first tilue, ascertained to have felt. 
Thpy are Christians; out,,-arùly at least, they profess 
th... g-ospcl of .'harit
T alHl peace; they beheld oppres- 
f'ion in it
 hntl0st f'hape; Tnalig11ity and all unehari- 
tahlene
s putting' on thl'ir J110St hideous fornls; nll'a- 
sure
 pursued to gratifY pr(juùice
 in a particular 
(luartcr, in defiance of the \vishes of the peopll\ and 
thC' .!t'l"]arpd opinion::; of the soullJe
t judg-f's of each 
party: 3THl all ,,-ith th., 
l'l"tain tCIHlcllCY to plunge 
th(\ lIatioll in ci,'il <lisenr(!. ]f for a n10111Put they had 
h('pn 1(\.1 :l\va\' hy a .lislikp of ('ru01t,. and (,f ci,-ii "aT 
. . . . 
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to express displeasure at such perilous doings, no Juan 
could have charged theln with political lneddling; 
and ,yhen they beheld truth and innocence triumph 
over power, they n1Ïght as Christian ministers, calling 
to 111ind the original of their o,vn Church, have in- 
ùulged ,vithout offence in some little appearance of 
gladness; a cahn, placid satisfaction, on so happy an 
event, would not have been unbecoming their sacred 
station. "Then they found that her sufferings ,vere to 
have no end; that new pains were inflicted in reyenge 
for her escape from destruction, and new tortures 
devised to exhaust the vital powers of her ,vho111 
open, law1ess violence had failed to subdue-,ve lnight 
have expected some slight manifestation of disappro- 
val from holy men ,vho, professing to inculcate lov- 
ing-kindness, tender mercy, and good ,viII to all, offer 
up their daily prayers for those ,vho are desolate 
and oppressed. 'Vhen at last the scene closed, and 
there was an end of that persecution "rhich death 
alone could stay; but ,vhen not even her unhappy fate 
could glut the revenge of her enen1ies; and they ,,,ho 
had harassed her to death no,v exhausted their malice 
in reviling the 11len10ry of their victin1; if among thel11 
had been found, during her life, some miscreant under 
the garb of a Priest, ,vho, to pay his court to po,ver, 
had joined in trampling upon the defenceless; even 
such a one, bare he the form of a Inan, ,vith a lnan's 
heart throbbing in his bosom, might have felt even his 
fa,vning, sordid, calculating Inalignity assuaged by the 
hand of death; eyen he might have left the tomb to 
close upon the suffprings of the victim. All probability 
cprtainly favoured the supposition that the clergy of 
Durham ,vould not take part against the injured, be- 
cause the oppressor ,vas po,vcrfitl; and that the pros- 
pect of emolun1cnt ,vould not nlakc thenl ,vitness \vith 
dry eyes and hardened hearts the close of a life \vhich 
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they had cOlltrihuted to eIuhitter and destroy. But I 
aIll conlpelleù to say that their ,vhole conduct has 
falsified those expectations. 'fhey sided opcnlJ, 8tren- 
uou
ly, for,vardly, officiou81.r, "Tith pO"Ter, in the op- 
pression of a \VOlllan, "Those ,vrongs this day they for 
th(' first tinle pretend to be\vail in their atteInpt to 
cozen JOu out of a verdict, behind ,vhich they Inay 

kulk froln the inquiring eyes of the pcople. Silent 
and suhdued in their tone as they ,vere on the denlÎse 
of the unhappy Queen, they could lllake every bell in 
all thcir chilnes peal ,vhen gélin was to be expccted hy 
flattering present greatness. Then they could send up 
addresscs, Hock to public nlectings, and load the prpss 
"rith their lihels, andlllake the pulpit ring ,vith their 
sycophancy, filling up to the briln the measure of their 
arlulation to the reigning Inonarch, Head of the Church 
and Dispenscr of its Patronage. 
In this contrast originated thp Defendant's feelings, 
and hencc the strictures ,vhich form the suhject of 
these proceedings. I say the puhlication refers cxclu- 
sively to the clergy of this city and its suburbs, and 
('
p('
iall y to such parts of that clergy as "Terc COll- 
cprnpd in thc act of disrespect to\\rards her late 

I:\jesty, \vhich forms tll(" su1
ect of the allegcrl libel; 
but I den v that it has any rcf0r('nce \vhateyer to thl' 
rest of the clnrgy, or evinces any designs hostile either 
to the stahility of the Church, or the general character 
:11)(1 ("()nc1uct of its ministers. l\Iy learned friend has 
said that j\Tt... \Villial11s IUHI prohahly hecn bred a 
ec- 
tar)", 
l1Hl retaine<Ì scctal"i:lll pr(jlHli(Ol'S. No nrgunH'ut 
is IH\CPSsary to refute this supposition. l'h(\ passage 
\yhich 11m:; hcen rpaù to you carries \vith it the con- 
yietion that h(, is no sectary, alld cntertains 110 S ohis- 
Jllatieal yi(',,'s ag-aillst the ("Jnn.ch; fur tht're is a lliorp 
SCVf\rp attack Up01l tht', 
f'(.tariC's thf'1l1Sph'f's, than upon 
thp cl('1"p'\' of I hn"h:l1l1. No tnan ('an 11a,(' thp l('a
t hp:-:i- 
. ..., 
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tation in saJing, that the sentÏInents hreathed in it arc 
any thing but those of a sectary. For_mJseU: I aln far 
from approving the contemptuous ternlS in ,vhich he 
has expressed himself of those ,vho dissent from the 
Establishment; and I think he has not spoken of them 
in the tone of decent respect that should be obscr,'ed 
to so many \vorthy persons, ,vho, though they differ 
from the Church, differ froin it on the mo:st conscien- 
tious grounùs. This is the only part of the publication 
of \vhich I cannot entirely approve, but it is not for 
this that he is prosecuted. l"hen, "That is the nleaning 
of the obnoxious remarks? Are they directed against 
the Establishment? Are they lneant to shake or 
degrade it ? I say that no man "rho reads them can 
entertain a moment's doubt in his mind, that they 
,vore excited by the conduct of certain individuals, and 
the use \vhich he makes of that particular conduct, the 
inference \vhich he draws fron1 it, is not invective 
against the Establishment, but a regret that it should 
by such conduct be lo\vered. lIe says no n10re than 
this :-" These are the men who do the mischief; 
ignorant and wild fanatics are cro,vding the taber- 
nacles, ,vhilst the Church is deserted," and he traces, 
not \vith exultation but ,vith sorro\Y, the causp of the 
desertion of the Church, and the increase of conven- 
ticles. " 11ere," says he, "I have a fact ,vhich accounts 
for the clergy sinking in the estimation of the COIll- 
munity, and I hold up this nlirror, not to excite hos- 
tility to\vards the Estahlished Church, nor to hring its 
ministers into contempt among their flocks, but to teach 
and to reclainl those particular person
 ,vho are the dis- 
grace and danger of the Establishment, instead of being, 
as they ought, its support and its ornament." lIe holds 
up to them that nlirror in \"hich they nUlY see their 
o\vn individual misconduct, and ealculate its ineyitahle 
effects upon the security antI honour ùf the .Esta hlish- 
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ment ,vhich they disgrace. 'fhis is no la,vyer-like gloss 
upon the passage-no special pleading construction, or 
far-fetched refineIl1ent of explanation-I give the plain 
and obvious sen
e which every man of ordinary under- 
standing must affix to it. If you say that such an one 
disgraces his profession, or that he is a scandal to the 
cloth he ,years, (a COIumon fornl of speech, and one 
never nlore in Inen's luouths than ,vithin the last fort- 
night, ,,,hen things have happened to extort an univer- 
sal expression of pain, sorro,v, and shaDle), du you 
mean by such lamentations to undcrnline the Estahlish- 
ment? In saying that the purity of the cloth is defiled 
by individual misconduct, it is clear that you cast no 
imputation on the cloth generally; for an ilnp!lre per- 
son could not contaminate a defiled cloth. Just so has 
the defendant expressed him
elf: and in this light I ,vill 
put his case to you. If he had thought that the ,vhole 
Establishnlent ,vas had; that aU its ministers ,yere 
time-servers, who, like the spaniel, ,vould crouch and 
lick the hand that fed it, but snarl and bite at one 
\vhich had nothing to besto\v-fa\vning upon rich and 
liheral patrons, and slandering all that "Tc.re too proud 
ûr to() pour to hriL(' thelll; if he had painted the 
Church as founded upon imposture, reared in tinle- 
serving, ccnlcnted by sordid interest. and cro,vned ,,,,ith 
spite, and insolence, aud priùe-to have said that the 
])urhanl clergy disgraced such a hierarchy, ,vould have 
heen not only b'TOSS inconsistency, but star]
 nonscnsc. 
lie must rathcr hax(\ ::;airl that they ,vere ,vorthy lllCJU- 
bers of a hase and groyclling c
tahlishm...nt-t.hat the 
church ,vas as had as its lninisters-and that it 'Yas 
}Iarù to say ,,,hether they Blore fouled it or "'ere defiled 
by it. But he has said nothing that can hring into 
jeopardy or (liscredit an iIl
titutioll ,vhich evcry one 
\vishes to keep purp, and \vhich has nothing to dread 

o luuch as the fc)lIips and crimes of its supporters. 
VOL. I. 
 A 
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GeIitlenlen, you have to-day a great task conlmittcd to 
your hands. 1'his is not the age-the spirit of the tilnes 
is not such-as to Blake it safe, either for the country or 
for the GOyerll111ent, or for the Church itself, to veil its 
111) steries in secrecy; to plant in the porch of the telnple 
a Prosecutor brandishing his Hanling s,vord, the Process 
of the La,v, to prevent the prying eJes of mankind from 
\vandering over the structure. These are times \vhen 
11len leill inquire, and the day most fatal to the Estab- 
lished Church, the blackest that ever da,vned upon its 
ministers, will be that ,vhich consigns this defendant, 
for these remarks, to the horrors of a gaol, which its 
false friends, the chosen objects of such lavish favour, 
have far more richly deserved. I agree ,vith nlY 
learned friend, that the Church of England has no- 
thing to dread from external violence. Built upon a 
rock, and lifting its head to"rards anuther vlorld, it 
aspires to an imperishable existence, and defies any 
force that may rage froln without. But let it be\vare 
of the corruption engendered ,vithin and beneath its 
massive walls; and let all its ,vell-\vishers-all \vho, 
\vhether for religious or political interests, desire its 
lasting stability-be,vare how they give encouragenìent, 
by giving shelter, to the vermin bred in that corrup- 
tion, who "stink and sting" against the hand that would 
brush the rottenness away. l\Iy learned friend has 
sympathised \vith the priesthood, and innocently enough 
lamented that they possess not the po\ver of defending 
themselves through the public press. Let him be con- 
soled; they are not so very defenceless-they are not 
so entirely destitute of the aid of the press as through 
him they have represented themselves to be. Thëy 
have largely used that press (I "'ish 1 could say "as 
not abusing it,") and against some persons very near 
me,-I mean especiallJ against the defendant, \VhOIll 
they have scurrilously and foully libelled through that 
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grpat vehicle of puhlie instruction, over ,vhich, for the 
first tinlc, anlong the other novelties of the day, I no\v 
hear they have no controu!. Not that they "round 
deeply or injure much; but that is no fault of theirs 
-,vithout hurting, they give trouhle and di
conlfort. 
The insect brought into life by corruption, anù nestled 
in filth, though its Hight be lo\vly and its sting 
puny, can s\yarm and buzz, and irritat
 the skin and 
offend the nostril, and altogether give nearly as 
luuch anno)'ance as the ,vasp, whose nohler nature 
it aspires to cnndatc. 'rhese reverend slanderers- 
these pious hack biters-devoid of force to ,yield the 
s\vord, 
natch the dagger, and destitute of 'v it to 
point or to barb it, anù make it rankle in the 
"round, steep it in venom to luake it fester in the 
scratch. The I11uch venerated personages ,vhosc harnl- 
less auù unprotected statl' is no,y deplureù, have been 
the ,vholesale dealers in cahnnny, as ,veIl as largest 
COnSllIllCrS of the hasp article-the especial prOll1oters 
of that vile traffic, of late the ùisgrace of the coulltry- 
hoth furnishing- a constant ù0luanù for the slanùers hy 
,,'hieh the press is polluted, and prostituting thelllseh eS 
to panùer for the appptites of others; and no\v they 
COII1P to (lenltllld protection froßl retaliation, and shel- 
tt'1' froln just exposure; and to screen thclnscl\rcs, 
"roulù have you prohibit all scrutiny of the ahuses hy 
,vhich they exist, and the ll1al-practices by ,yhich thcy 
disgrace their ealliug. .A.fter abu::;ing anù ,veIl-nigh 
dislllantling, 'for their o\vn dc:-;picahlü purposes, the 
gTPat cngine of instruction, thpy \\ronl(l have you alllli- 
hiJatl\ alJ that thpy ha\ e Ipft of it, to C\ceure thpir 
escap \. 1'hcy have th0 incredible assurancp to c"\.pL'ct 
that an English jury ,rill conspire "ith thenl iu this 
\vie]\.etl design. 'fhpy ÜXPl't't in vain! If all existing. 
institution!-' anti an puhlie fUlIctionaries Hlust henceforth 
he saerl'd fronl fJut\stion among the people; if: at 
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length, the free press of this country, and ,vith it the 
freedonl itself: is to be destroyed-at least let not the 
heavy blow fall from your hauds. Leave it to some 
profligate tyrant; leave it to a mercenary and effemi- 
nate Parliament-a hireling Army, degraded by the 
lash, and the readier instrument for enslaving its coun- 
try; leave it to a pampered House of Lords-a venal 
House of Commons-some vulgar lninion, servant-of-all- 
work to an insolent Court-some unprincipled soldier, 
unkno,vn, thank God! in our times, combining the 
talents of a usurper ,vith the fame of a captain; lea ye 
to such desperate hands, and such fit tools, so horrid a 
work! But you, an English jury, parent of the press, 
yet supported by it, and doomed to perish the instant 
its health and strength are gone-lift not you against 
it an unnatural hand. Prove to us that our rights are 
safe in your keeping; but maintain, above all things, 
the stability of our institutions, by ,veIl-guarding their 
corner-stone. Defend the Church from her ,vorst ene- 
mies, who, to hide their own misdeeds, would veil her 
solid foundations in darkness; and proclaim to them by 
your verdict of acquittal, that henceforward, as hereto- 
fore, all the recesses of the sanctuary must be visited 
by the continual light of day, and by that light all its 
abuses be explored! 


[After the learned Judge had summed up to the 
Jury, they retired, and remained inclosed for above 
five hours. They then returned the following special 
verdict, viz. :-" Guilty of so nluch of the lnatter in the 
first count as charges a libel upon the Clergy residing 
in and near the City of Durham, and the suburbs 
thereof: and as to the rest of the first count, and the 
other counts of the Inforlnation, Not Guilty."] 
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IN 
IICHAELMA
 TER
I FOLLO'VIl\G, 


Nov. 1822, 


l\IR. SCARLETT moved for judgment on this defen- 
dant, who was found guilty at the last assizes for the 
County of Durham, Oil a CrinlÏnal Information granted 
bv this Court, for a libel. 
eI 
The J..jORD CHIEF JUSTICE. :\1r. Brougham n10ves 
in arrest of judgment? 
l\ln. BROUGHAM. Yes, nlY Lord, and also for a new 
trial. 

fhe LORD CHIEF J U8TICE. 'fhen the defendant is, 
I presume, in Court? 
l\Iu. llnouG IIA
I. lIe has been here, Iny Lord; but 
,ve did not in the least expect the case to come on to- 
day, and I believe he is gone. I can, at least, move in 
arrest of juògnlent, and I dare say he ,viII be here be- 
fore I find it necessary to state my grounds for a ne,,,, 
trial. 
:àIR. SCAln
ETT. I kno"r that the defendant is in 
to\vn, and has heen here this nlorning. As far, there- 
fore, as l am concerned, I hl'g to ,vave any ohjection 
to 
Ir. I
roughanl's proceeding. 
'rhe LORI> CJ lIEF J U8TICE. 'fhen 1\lr. Brougharll 
may proceed. You nlove first for a ne\\" trial? 

lu. ßnouGlI \". No, first in arrest .of juJgnlPnt ; 
and then I shaH shew lny grounds f()r thillkiug that a 
ne\v trial ought to be grant('(l. 

llt. J U
TICE BEST thcn read !\lr. 13aroll \V ooù's rc- 
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port of the trial. The learned Judge had stated the 
verdict to be-" Guilty 011 the second count of the in- 
fornlatioll." 
l\IR. BROUGHA
I said he should first dra,v the atten- 
tion of the Court to the record, and shew that it ,vas 
so defective that no judgment could be pronounced 
upon it. This ,vould appear on more particularly 
cOlnparing the verdict ,vith the Inforn1ation. 
l\IR. JUSTICE RA YLEY. The verdict is entered up- 
on the second count of the Illfornlation. 

In. BROUGHA
[. No, 111Y Lord; it is on the first 
count, and is in these \yorcls-" Guilty of a libel 011 the 
Clergy residing ill and near the City of Durhalu, and 
the suburbs thereof." 
l\IR. SCARLETT. No, it is on the learned Judge's 
notes. 
l\IR. BROUGHA
l begged to refer to the record. 
l\IR. J USTICE BAYLEY accordingly looked at the re- 
cord. The endorsen1ent on the postea corresponded 
,vith the learned Judge's notes, but the record itself 
,vas in these words-" And the jurors aforesaid say that 
he, the said defendant, is guilty of so nluch of tho first 
count as charges a libel on the Clergy re
idillg ill and 
near the City of Durhanl, and the suburhs thercof- 
and as to th0 rest of th0 first count and the other 
counts of the Inforl11ation, he is not guilty." 

ln. BnOCGIIA
[ proceeded. lIe "Tould 1l0'V dra\\p 
the attention of the Court to the first count in the Iu- 
formation, the only Ol1e to \vhich he should have ucca- 
sion to revert, as the defendant was acquitted on a]J 
the others. This count chargeù hiul \vith "printing 
and publishing a libel, of and concerning the United 
Church of En"gland and Ireland, and uf and concerning 
the Clergy of that Church, anù the Clergy residing in 
and near the City of Durham aUfl the suburhs there- 
of;" not l"pppating- the \Y01'<18 "of and concerning," h
- 
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fore the words "the Clergy residing in al!d near the 
City of Durham." 
)IR. Sc t\.ULETT asserted, that the "\\Tords "of and con- 
cerning" ,vere in his copy of the Information. 
]'In. .J USTICE BAYLEY read the passage from the re- 
cord, ,yhich proved that ::\11". Brougham ,vas correct. 
l\In. SCARLETT. It ,vas so in my copy, I \\raS equally 
confident ,vith you. 
!\IR. BnouGIIA)[. Yes; but there was this differ- 
ence-you ,vere confident and "Tong; I was confi- 
d0nt and right. The difference ,vas merely bet,veen 
a \yell-founded observation, and one that had no foun- 
dation at all. I only mention this to pre\;ent any fur- 
ther interruptions, of ,vhich I have had t,vo already. 
The learncd Counsel then proceeded to take t\VO objec- 
tions to the record ;-first, that the count charged an 
offence different from that ,vhich the Jury had found ; 
and, second, that the offence of ,vhich the Jury had 
found the defendant guilty, supposing it to be the sanle 
,vith that stated, ,vas in itself too yague and uncertain 
to he TIlade the foundation of any judgment. And first 
he ,vould contend that thl' Inforlnatiun c:harged onl' of:' 
fenct', and the Jurv had found another. 'fhe count 
et 
Ri 
forth the libel as " of and concerning the United Chureh 
of England and Ireland, and of and concerning the 
C]pro' y of that Church and the Cler gy residiuc)" in the 

 '. b 
(
itv of J)ln-hanl and the suburhs thereof;" and the 
.Jnry had foul HI that therl' ,vas no libel on the ITnited 
('Church or th(' Clergy thereof: hut on th(' ('lergy ûf 
T)UrlUl111. 
 o\V hp \vouhl cOlltPIH} that, c\rpll if the 
wore]:.... h of al)(} 
enl
 'rllill
..(. had 1) 'ell r 'p('ateù. allll 
e',"PII if the' (i1crg-y of J)urhall1 \\ l'rC' a l)od
' cli
til)(.t fi-cnll 
tllP hod." of thp Unit('e} (ilnu.('h-thus putting tl1(' (.a
e 
t
l1- 
trollg-('r thall it \vas fo.- th(\ pro:;ccutiull- that the 
rlps "ri ptioll \\yas onc entire des -ri ptioll. :11)(1 ('011 1<1 not 
lH' 
('vpr(\c1. Xot 0111." \vas thcl",.. no 
t\parat(' eount f()r 
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a libel on the Clergy of Durhan1 (the introduction of 
,vhich ,vould have been the easiest thing in the \vorld) 
but there was not even in this count any undivided 
averlnent of a libel on them. Suppose a libel ,vere 
charged "of and concerning A and B ;" and suppose 
A and B were distinct persons, entirely unconnected 
,vith each other, and the Jury found that the libel was 
concerning "A" only, they ,voulù find an offence dif- 
ferent from that of which they were charged to inquire. 
There ,vas a case not nearly so strong as this, that of 
h Le,vis and Walter," which had been argued, but 
,vhich the Court had not Jet decided, where a si- 
n1Ïlar objection was taken, and where the leaning of 
some, if not all the Judges, seelned strongly in fa- 
vour of the objection. There the defendant ,vas 
charged ,vith a libel "of and concerning the plaintiff; 
and of and concerning him as an attorney;" at the 
trial there was no proof of his professional character, 
and the Lord Chief Justice accordingly nonsuited the 
plaintiff: because, though the publication would be a 
libel on hin} in his personal character, he held the 
plaintiff bound by his avernlent, and that it ,vas one 
description of one wrong. The case cited in argument 
for the plaintiff of "Dickens v. Cogs,vell," was clearly 
inapplicable; for there the averment "of and concern- 
ing the plaintiff as an appraiser and carpenter" was 
clearly partible: and so the Court seenlcd to regard it. 
Rut the present case ,vas far stronger than "Le,yis v. 
'Valter;" because here, instead of referring to t,vo dis- 
tinct chal.acters of the same person, or t,vo distinct in- 
dividuals like "A and B," the Clergy of Durhalll (if 
they lneant any person at all) ,vere included in the pre- 
vious descriptiun, "the Clergy of the United Church." 
It ,vas as if the charge had been "of and concern- 
ing a certain cOlumunity, and of and concerning a cer- 
tain person as a member of that cOl1ullunity;" in 
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,vhich case the libel, if any thing ,,,"ould he a libel on 
the community, as the menlber qua Ineulber, could not 
be severed frolll it. But here the defendant ,,,as ac- 
tually acquitted of libelling the Clergy in general; and 
Jet found guilty of libelling a hody ,vho only had ex- 
istence as a part of this Clergy; and this ,vithout an). 
distinct allegation, or any divisable averment. IIerc 
he Inight advert to the ullcertainty of the description, 
which he should nlake a substantive objection, as 
strengthening that ,vhich he "ras no,v urging; fur even 
this part of the Church, at best to be so taken-,vas so 
vaguely described, as, ,vhen severed fronl the rest, to 
I1Iean nothing. If the ùcscription of the ClcrgJ of 
Durham ,vas eXplained as referring to some part of the 
"ITnited Church," then th.e acquittal applied to the 
larger included the less,; if it ,vas taken independently, 
then it referred to no recognised body, and had no 
meaning at all. This brought him to the second 
ohjectioll- that the offence charged was altogether Ull- 
certain. l:irst, there ,yas nothing to define the exact 
meaning of the ,vurd "Clergy"-nuthing ,\'hatever 
to lin1Ït it to the lninisters of the Established Church. 
1\lu. ..J USTICB llE
T. Are Dissenters ever called 
Clergy? 

1 u. nROUGIIA
I replied that they ,vere so called in 
lllallY acts of Parlialucllt; aUlong others, in the 48th 
of George 111., ,,'hich ill its title purported to he ",A.n 
Act concerning thû Clergy of Scotland." IJl1t if the 
disscnting preachers ,verp not legally tlcllonlinatl'd 
Clergy, al1<1 he contended that they '''erc, the Catholic 
l)ricsts had, utHluestionahly, a right to the title; 
the). ,vere so treated ill the acts of IIellry 'TI I ].; and 
tlH\.' had only tu al
iurl' tu beculne at once in full 
ordPTs, and to reccivp tht', highpst dignitip:-; of the 
Church. ...\t this vcry titHe there ,vas a Bishop ,,,ho 
had never taken orders in the l>rotestant Church, hut 
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had merely })assed from the Romish Church into OUI'S. 
l'he term "Clergy," therefore, ,vas altogether vague 
without further explanation; for it ,vas inlpossible to 
in1})Ort that part of the description of ,vhich the defen- 
dant had been acquitted, into the other part of which 
he had been found guilty; on the contrary, the oppo- 
site finding seenled to negative all connexion bet,veen 
them. Next, ,vhat ,vas Ineant by the ternl "near?" 
'Vas it one, or t'vo; or ten, or twenty miles? Each 
man ,vould reply according to his own ideas of near- 
ness, and perhaps no t,vo persons would agree as to the 
limits ,vithin \\
hich the libelled Clergy resided. 1
he 
ternI "suburbs," ,vas again ambiguous; so that here 
,vas a further latitude of proximity ahnost running 
into distance. Here, then, the ,vord "Clergy" was 
ambiguous; the class of Clergy ,vas ambiguous; and 
if the Court could find no lneaning in ,vhat the Jury 
had found, they would not look for it in ,vhat they 
had negatived. And no,v, leaving these points, he 
,vould contend that even supposing the clergy of 
the Established Church in the City of Durhanl to 
be intended, these did not form a body whonI the 
Court meant to protect ,vhen they granted the Rule. 
At the tinle ,vhen the Rule ,vas argued, the publication 
,vas caned "a libel on the Church of E,nglallù;" 
Ir. 
Scarlett demanded protection for that Church; the 
Lorù Chief Justice three times interrupted the argu- 
Illeut when proceeding, on the ground that the clergy 
of Durhan1 ,vere the applicants, by observing, h this is 
a libel on the Church of England;" and ,,,hen he (
Ir. 
Broughaln) eontf'uded that it applied ollly tu the Clergy 
of Durhan1, he "ras J11ct hy the 5.ame ans,ver. N o 'V, hf\ 
did not believe that the Court ever ,vould ha\Te grant- 
ed the Rule had it been applied for in the ternlS of the 
vcrdict, "for a lihc] on the elergy residing- in and near 
the City of Durhan1 and the suburb
 th(\l'cof;" for 
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,,,hcHover thc Court ha(l thus interfered, it "'as either' 
on behalf of sonle individual, or sonle definite body of 
lllen recognized by the la,v. EVCl'J case cited by 1\11". 
Scarlett on that occa
ioll ,vas consistent with this prin- 
ciple. The I\:ing 1\ the ..1 ustices of Staffordshire ,vas 
entircly of this nature; for ,vhere could be found a 
lllore definite body of HIen than those in the cOIlln1Ïs- 
sion of the peace for a particular county? III the case 
,,,IH're application ,vas luade ag-aiust certain Justices of 

[iddlcscx sitting in I..itchfield-street, the nIotion ,vas 
refi,se(l until affidavits ,vcre produced 
he,,,ing ,,,hat 
particular nlagistrate sat there, and then the !{ ule ,vas 
grantcd. In" the !\:ing 'L O . J eroIne," ,vhich ,vas a libe] 
on the Directors of the East India Conlpany, the Infor- 
Ination "Tas granted, hecause the Directors "\\?ere a dis- 
tillct hody, chartered by l\Ct uf Parlianlcnt, and not 
like the Counsel at a particular bar, or a particular 
circuit. The case of "the I\:ing r. Ornle and K utt," 
}"cportcd in I Lord RaJl110nd, 480, ,vas also nIore fully 
rcported as to this particular point in 3d Salkeld, 
i4. 

IH. ..JUSTJCE nA YLEY. 1'hird Salkeld is a vcry 
fjuestionahlc authority; it is nut like the first and sc- 
cond vohuncs of those rcports. 

lH. BltOLGHA
[ said he ,vas a,yarc of this, and hü 
,voul.lllOt have quoted it had it differed fi'Olll the Re- 
put"t in Lord I{aYllloIHI; hut it ,va
 cOllsisÍ(.'llt ,,'ith it, 
allfl only carried the stateulcut a little further. In 
] JO]"(] ]
ay]nond it appeal"l'd that the libel ,vas uil "cer- 
tain ladies of London," ,vhich" as rCInovpd hy ('(J.tin- 
Fj"(f}'i, h 'causc the I{ecort1p]" statpd that h(' thought 
hinJsclf atfl'ct('(l 1J.Y it, and ill Bal1"eh1 it was lai(l do\vn 
that "", hore a \\Titillo' in,'cjo'hs ao'aillst Illtl1l1"inc.l in 

 
 h . 
gPHcraL or agalllst 
I particular 01"(1('r of lllt.'ll-as for 
instauco(' InPJl (,f thp go\Yn-it is no lihl'l; hut it 
nlllst (lesccIHI to particulars ;l1Hl indi,'iduals to 1l1al\.l' it 
a lihel." III Lo]"(lllaJl11olHI it apPp:lI"t.'d that 1110)"t.' 
I)('_ 
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cific averments to point out the individuals designed 
,vere necessary, and probably these ,vere supplied. 
l\IR. JUSTICE BAYLEY. Yes: because you cannot 
say a ,vriting is false and scandalous unless you know 
to wholn it applies. 
l\IR. BROUGHA1tI replied that this was exactly his ar- 
gUlllent. He then came to "The King v. Osborne," 
,vhich had been cited by l\lr. Swanston, a reporter to 
whose industry and research the profession were great- 
ly indebted, and ,vho had searched the 1\ISS. in Lin- 
coln's Inn Library for his materials, in the notes to the 
case for the Bedford charity, ,vhich was argued in 
Chancery in 1818, and where the legal relation of the 
J e,vs came chiefly in question. 'fhis was a libel 
charging that certain Jews who had lately arrived from 
Portugal and lived near Broad-street, had murdered a 
woman and her child, in consequence of ,vhich nu.m- 
bers of persons were assaulted, and terrible riots were 
excited. It was one of those charges on bodies of nlen 
of systematic murder which were frequently made in 
dark times to inflame the passions of their bigotted 
neighbours, and which called imperiously for the in- 
terference of courts of justice. In that case the Judge 
seemed to consider the information as improper for a 
libel; but regarded it as good for a great misdemean- 
our, ,vhich it ,vas absolutely necessary to repress. lIe 
had no,v finished his argument in arrest of judgment, 
and hoped that he had she,vn enough to induce the 
Court to grant a Rule to she,v cause. 
l'he LORD CTIIEF JUSTICE intinIated that it would be 
more convenient to hear the ,vhole case no,v. 
l\IR. BROUGHA
I said he ,vould proceed very shortly 
to state his grounds for a ne,v trial; and he thought, 
that even if the Court should not see in the variance 
between the Infornlation and the Verdict, sufficient rea- 
son for arresting the judgment, they would suffer the 
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argument strongly to incline them to a ne,v trial. If 
they sa\v that they had granted the Infornlation for one 
offence, and the defendant had been foundguilty of another 
-if he had actually been acquitted ûf that ,vhich ,vas 
urged before theIn, and convicted on a ground hardly, 
if at all, in the contemplation of either side-they ,vould 
feel disposed to subn1Ït the case to another jury. The 
defendant ,vas placed in a most ulûortunate situation 
by the course of proceedings; for had the Rule been 
Dloved for on the ground upon ,vhich he was found 
guilty-had it been specifically applied for solely on 
behalf of the Durhan1 Clergy, the Court ,vould never 
have "raved the salutary practice of cOInpelling each 
Pro
ecutor to sho,v, by his oath, that he canle into 
Court ,vith clean hands. Then the defendant ,,,"ould 
have had the opportunity of sho\ving the offences of 
\vhich each individual had been guilty, and of proving 
by affidavit the. truth of every tittle of his charges. At 
the trial, the Counsel for 1\11". "Tillianls \\?ere entirely 
misled by the notice of the record, and by the speech 
of the Prosecutor's Counsel. The case (as the learned 
judge might testify) proceeded entirely on the question 
.,vhether the puhlication ,vas a libel 011 the Church of 
England? anù to this point all his (1\11". Brougham's) 
reasoning ,vaS directed. IIad he supposed that his 
client wab called on to ans,ver for a libel on the Dur- 
ham Clergy, hc would not have expended all hi
 strength 
in sho,villg that it ,vas not a libe] on the Estahlish- 
cù Church. lIe should not havc Dladc quotation 
after quotation ii.onl the ,,'orks of pious Inen to 
ho\v 
ho\v that Church had becn characterized; but he should 
have hent all his strength tu 
hu\v that the paragraph 
contaillcù no libel on the Clergy in and Jlear Durhanl. 
On that point he had not Jet been heard; of that on 
which he had becn heard the defendant \va
 acquitted; 
of that on which he had not hcpn hearù, he ,va
 f<:)\]]}(l 
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guilty
 IIad he been duly appriscd that this ,vas the 
pith of the Infornlation, and applied hiInself to that 
point, the jury Inight have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion. His next ground for a ne,v trial ,vas, that the 
verdict ,vas against evidence, because the Court charged 
the defendant ",vith printing and publishing," and the 
,vitnesses for the prosecution expressly proved that 
Ir. 
"\Villiams ,vas not the printer. 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE asked if the ne,yspaper did 
not purport to be printed by 
Ir. 'Villianls? 
l\IR. SCARLETT said he had not the particular paper 
proved; but he had another paper which purported 
to be printed and published by and for the defendant. 
The LORD CIIIEF JUSTICE observed, that at all events, 
the objection might be obviated by applying to the 
learned judge, for leave to an1el1d the verdict by enter- 
ing it on another count for publishing only. 

IR. BnouG IIA
I said, he did not rely on this point, 
though he thought it right to mention it. IIis next 
ground ,vas the misdirection of the learned judge. And 
first, 
Ir. Baron 'V ood in his charge told the jury, "The 
Court of !(ing's Bench have been of opinion that this 
is a libel, and a fit subject for prosecution." N ow the 
first part of this direction ,vas incorrect; the Court had 
not given opinion that it was a libel, but had Inerely 
given opinion that it ,vas a fit subject for a jury to COll- 
sider ,vhether it was or ,vas not a libel. But if thl--' jury 
supposed that the caso ,vas merely sent to thcln to exe- 
cute the opinion of the Court- 
l\lu. JUSTICE BAYLEy.-lle did not tell them that, I 
suppose ? 
l\IR. BROUGIIAl\I.-N 0; but they might infer it. 
l\[R. .JUSTICE BAYLEy.-Did he not tell them ,vhat 
his o"'"n opinion ,vas? 
l\IR. nROUGIIA
I.- Y es; and that is another ground 
for a new trial. 
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'DIe LORD CHIEF JuSTICE.-Thüll ahllost every judge 
,vho has tried a case of libel since the Act passeù has 
been in error; for it has been the uniforlll practice for 
, the judge to &tate his opinion, leaving the jury tu c:x.er- 
cise thcir o,vn judgnlellt. 

IH. ßnouGIIA)[.-Undoubteòly; but he ought not 
to state it as the opinion of the Court, ,rho have only 
said that it is a fit sul
ect for ill(luiry. 

IJ1. JUSTICE ßEsT.-I
 it more than saJing "the 
Grand .J ury ha, e found a bill 1" 

[R. BUOUGHA
\[ subn1Ïtted that it ,vas very different; 
it ,vas ahllost over\yhehlling the n1Ïnds of the jury, to 
tell thelll in effect that if they found the publication 
not a libel, the)' differed froIH the highest crill1Ïllal Court 
in the killgdolll. ' IIis Loròshiv al
u said, "I anI required 
hy la,v to give you Iny opinion." IIere again he ,vas 
incorrect; he "Tas not required, but only authorized tu 
give his opiuion, as in other cases; and Lord Ellel1- 
horough once, in a sill1Îlar case, having inadvcrtently 
used the ,vord " required," correctcd hÎ1l1self: and sub- 
stituted "nut required, but it is e
pected of llle." 
. 
Ju. "JUSTlrE ll.A YLEy.-Do JOu really think you can 
prevail on tlu.:) Court to grant JOu a nc\v trial, l,ecausü 
a judge has used the ,yord " required" instead of "au- 
thorized ?" lIe (loes not say, I presunl(
, that he is dis- 
sati
fied ,vith having said so 1 

ln. I
HOLGHA)r.-Nu; tlH' r(\port is 
ilcnt on that 
sul
ect ; he says nothing either "ay. l'he learncù 
judg-e also hroadly statcd-'" Ever)" puhlicatioll tÐudiug" 
to hrillg- an establislnnellt of this country into hatred 
or contenll't i
 a liLel." l'bis ,vas 1Jluch tuo ,rid(\: it 
lnight he in the highc
t dpgree l'rai
e\\.orthy to hring 
an c
tal,lisluncnt into hatred alld cOlltelnpt-to 
hu\v 
that it(;.: ahu",es Innst ue C-Ol'Tc
tpù, or even that it 
nlust be dune a\vay; the propriety ul- Ï1nproprietJ of 

ueh attl'Illpt \\'ould del)(.\Jld on thp JllanlU"r il; "hich it 
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was pursued. ,There ,vere many excellent men ,vho 
had exerted all their powers to abolish sonle of our es- 
tablishments; and ,vho had passed lives of honourable 
toil for this purpose ,vithout reproach. That \\'"hich at 
one time was useful, might become noxious at another; 
and was it not then to be brought into hatred and con- 
tempt in order to its removal? . The Snlall Pox Hos- 
pital, for example, was of the highest utility when it 
,vas founded; but after the vaccine inoculation was dis- 
covered, it became pernicious; and Lord Ellenborough 
intimated that it might be prosecuted as a pest-house, 
unless its baneful effects were prevented: yet here was 
an establishment, chartered by Act of Parliament, and 
at one period an10ng the noblest of our charities. There 
were other establishments which it might be the duty 
of all good men to expose. F or instance, the office of 
third Secretary of State. Was it a crime to show that 
this establishment ,vas useless-to cover it with ridicule 
-to sho,v that it was despicable and abominable in the 
existing state of the country? 
The LORD CHIEF JUSTICE.-I am not prepared to 
say that this may be done by publication. There is a 
place where such arguments may be used with freedom. 
At the same time I do not say that an argumentative 
discussion of the establishment designed to show its in- 
utility \vould be a libel. 
l\IR. BROUGIIA
I.- In that I entirely agree; the whole 
distinction lies in the manner, and this distinction the 
learned judge never submitted to the jury. 

IR. JUSTICE BEST.- Y es; because he says any pub- 
lication tending to bring an establishment into "con- 
tempt," that cannot be by fàir discussion. 
MR. BROUGHA:U.-O yes, my Lord. To bring that 
,vhich is pernicious into contempt is the object of all 
discussion, and even ridicule is often a fair weapon. I 
am sure '
e should not be now sitting under a reformed 
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Church-that "United Church" of \"hich the Jufornl- 
ation speaks \yould never have existed-but for the 
USe of this \veapon against Popery. rfhese (cuntinued 

Ir. Droughaln) \vcre his grounùs for asking a lle\V 
trial, in case the judglnent should not be arrested; 
but he again sublnitted, on the t\VO points ,vhich he 
first hroug-ht to the consideration of the Court, that 
the record \yas so inconsistent \vith the finding, anù so 
imperfect in itself, that no judgment could be founded 
upon it. 
The LORD CHIEF J U8TICE.- You do not mean to 
say that the learned Judge did not leave the question 
at last to the jury? 

In. nHOUGIIA
I.-Certainly not, my lord. 
The LORD CUIEF JUSTICE consulted "Tith the other 
judges for a fe,v minutes, and then said, "You nlay 
take a Rule to sho\v cause \vhy the judgnlent should 
not be arrested; but we all think that you have laid 
no ground before us for a ne,v trial. 'fhe points in 
arrest of judgnlent are those on ,,"hich you yourself 
chiefly rested." 
l\In. 13uOUGIIA)I.-I relied on thenl chiefly, ,vithout 
dou Lt. 

IH. SCARLETT.-
ly learned friend "Tould rather 
have th(' verdict ho has at present, than any that a 
nc,v trial ,,"ould gi ve hin1. 
The LORD CHIEF JUBTICE.- 'ViII JOu consent to a 
nc\v trial, then, 
Ir. Scarlett? 

I It Sc"\ HLETT 
aid, that a
 the defendant" as in 
to\\'I1, it ,,,auld be desirable to kllO\V ,vhether the case 
could CaIne all this ternl. 
The LouD CnIEF JUSTICE replied, that it \vas 'Iuite 
ilnpossil)lc that it could culnc Ull during the prescnt 
terln. 
:\T u. J3UUUGTIA \[ took his ]tlllc to sho,v cau
e \\'hy the 
i Udg-Ull'llt 
houl( lllot Le arre
teù. 
YOLo J. 
 B 
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'fHE unsatisfhctory state of our Libel Law in almost 
every particular, is brought very strongly into view by 
the procec(lings in the Durhanl case; and it nlay not 
hC' unprofitahle to the great cause of La,v Reform, and 
above all, to the inlportant interests of the Liberty of 
the Press, if we take a short vie,v of the Objects to- 
\varos \vhich that la\v ought to be directed,-the de- 
gree and the direction in ,vhich it falls short of theI11, 
-and the Relllcdies by ,vhich it n1Ïght be bettcr cna- 
hIed to attain thenl. 
1. The true and legitimate ohjects of the Law of 
Libel are, to secure the puhlic peace against inflalnnla- 
tory and seditiou
 puhlications, an(l to protect private 
character ii'onl slander; ,vithout so fhr héullpering the,1is- 
cussion of IlH\n'S 1l1C'aSUrl'S (111(1 of their puhlic characters 
a
 to injure the great iJltere
ts of liberty and goo(1 go- 
vernlllcnt, or so filr l'cnlovin
 the salutary controul of 
l'uhlit; opinion ii.Olll notorious private ,ice
, as to be- 
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sto,,' impunity upon ostentatious imnlorality. These ob- 
jects never can be accon1plished as regards public 
libels unless there are certain protections thro,vn round 
those who discuss public questions and public chal'ac- 
ters, and certain difficulties thro,vn in the ,yay of State 
prosecutions. Nor can it be accomplished as regards 
private slander, unless the defence of the injured 
character is made so easy, safe, and effcctual, that the 
legal proceeding shall not be either loaded ,vith ruinous 
expence, nor shall imply a consciousness of guilt, nor 
shall aggravate rather than remove the mischief done. 
2. In all these particulars, ho\vever, the la\v of this 
country is singularly defective. The charge brought 
by the writer against the government, or against the 
public character of any functionary of the State, n1ay 
be ever so true, and ever so fit or even necessary to be 
stated plainly, strongly, and even vehemently, and Jet 
the statenlent may be as severely punished as if it were 
from beginning to end false. A n1inister nlay have 
taken a bribe to betray his trust; he may, to gratify 
his private revenge, have exposed a, \vorthy colleague 
to destruction; he n1ay, to get rid of a rival in the 
cabinet, or in the senate, or in the boudoir, have pros- 
tituted the patronage of his office and given an elnbassy 
or a vice-royalty to the least worthy candidate; he 
may have bartered cro\vn patronage for parlialnentary 
support \vithout dccency and \vithout shame. The 
statement of this, \vith or \vithout comn1cnt, is as 
severely punishable hy our la\v, as if the \vhole had 
been the fabrication of a wicked and spiteful imagina- 
tion. Upon the trial, no evidence can be given of the 
truth; in addressing thf\ jury, the judge must declare 
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that true or fhlse the publication is alike criminal; 
even after the conviction, nothing respecting th
 truth 
can be urged in mitigation of punislnnent, as if the 
additional circumstance of having falsely charged those 
offences nlade the crilne of publishing the charge no 
blacker. Again, the ,vhole costs of the defence fall 
upon the party although he is acquitted, and ought 
never to have been tried. The government has the 
po,ver of putting any,vriter or printer on his trial ,vith- 
out a tittle of evidence against him, even ,vithout his 
ever having published any thing at all; and he lnay be 
prosecuted over and over again until the expence of 
his defcnce have ,,"orked his entire ruin. 
Ir. Perry 
and 
Ir. Lalnbert ,vere punished for saying that George 
III.'s successor, coming after his reign, would have a fine 
opportunity of gaining popularity by the contrast ,vhich 
he had it in his po,ver to display,vith the policy of the last 
half century. To caU this libellous ,vas absurd enough; 
hut if neither 
Ir. Perry had been the proprietor, nor 
::\Ir. LaUlbert the publisher of the l\Iorlling Chronicle, 
or indeed of any paper at all, they ,,,ould have equally 
been exposed to prosecution, and c<lually had to pay 
t.lOO or L.l:JO in defending themselves. Further, a 
pro
ecution rnav he instituted again
t a publication 
,vhieh no t\vclve tradeslllen, or fhrlners, or )
COlllell, in 
any district ean Ù0 found to pronounce libellous; and 
the cro,vn IHay have a jurJ of a higher rank in society, 
,,,hose fcelings aI:C nlOr{\ tender on the sul
iect, anù 
\vhoso leanings are all to tlH' side of p<n' er, an<l all 
against the free discu
sioll of t]u' press. 
As reg(lrds private lil)els tlH' casp is fuBy ,"orse. 
The party slandered JHay hring- an aetioll
 hut if the 
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,yords are true, he can recover no damages, alHI yet 
their truth 111ay be no defence. As, for extuuple, if a 
,voman early in life had made a slip, of ,vhich repent- 
ing she had for forty years after led a blanleless life, 
and become the respected mother of a fan1ily,-the 
truth here is rather an aggravation than an extenua- 
tion of the offence of disclosing this early accident for the 
sake of revenge, possibly because her virtue had no,v held 
out against the atten1pts of some seducer; yet this cir- 
cun1stance of the truth is a complete bar to the action. 
'rhen, in prosecuting, there is the difficulty of an opposite 
kind; for here the truth is \vholly imn1aterial, and there.. 
, 
fore ,vhoever prosecutes, at least by IndictInent, appears 
to adn1it the truth of the charge in the libel. If the 
prosecution is by Criminal Infornlation, the prosecutor's 
oath must deny the charge,-but the defendant can 
give no evidence of the truth at the trial, ho,vever 
easily he could prove it, and in she,ving cause against 
the Rule he can obtain none but voluntary affidavits: 
so that this proceeding is a very imperfect vindication 
of character; as all the charges may be true and 
capable of proof: and yet the evidence is excluded. 
'fhere remains, indeed, the l\.ction for Dan1ages. But 
,vhoever has been engaged in any such proceedings, 
either as a party bringing the suit, or as advising and 
nlanaging it, is ,yell a,vare how unsatisfactory a 
remedy it affords. There is nothing upon ,vhich 
greater mistakes are committed; for l11en are wont to 
say that it effectually yinJicates the plaintiff's reputa- 
tion hy defying the cahunniator to prove his charge. 
But it in truth only shc,vs that the charge cannot be 
proved, while it may yet be quite truc, though the 
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evidence of it rests ,vith the guilty party, or bet,vecn 
the guilty parties if there be more than one. Sup- 
pose, for instance, an in1putation, one of the lllost 
frequent of all, against a fenlale of having violated her 
chastity, or against a man of having seduced a female; 
the charge may be quite true, and yet no one but the 
parties may be able to prove it; nay, there may be 
abundance of proof: but they only may kno,v ho,v to get 
at it; or again, the ,vitnesses may be so entirely under 
theircontroul, that the defendant having no lUeal1S of pre- 
"iously examining them, never could bring them into 
court in the dark as to their testimony, and conse- 
quently never could be advised in the dark to plead a 
justification. The like n1ay be said of alnlost all acts 
of official delinquency, ,vhich can only be known in 
their details to the actors and their acconlplices or 
dependants. IIo,v could any defendant, after denounc- 
ing these upon strol1g n10ral evidence, or at least on very 
gra \ye suspicion, venture to plead any thing like a jus- 
tification, ,,,hen he n1ust be "'holly unable to nlar
hal 
his eviùence, or even to ascertain the particulars of the 
transaction? 'fhen suppose individual parties charged 
in a, libel ,,,ith the private delinquency, or men in 
office ,vith the Inalversation, their hringing an action 
reaJIy proves nothing as to their innocence-it only 
proves that the offence lnay have been comnlÏtted, or it 
lllay not; hut that the cvidence of it is inacccssiLlc, 
IJing \vithin the hreast of the guilty parties, or their 
a('eompJic("\
. or thpir dC'Pl'Jl(lants. N()\v it is of tht' 
nature of aH deliu( 1 UCUl"Y, puhlic or pri "ate, to shun 
tIle light; COIlSCC]lH'lltJ.v. thf'rc art"\' cry f(',\' things of 
,vhich an)' .one 
an he aceuse(l, that do Hot COllh' "ithili 
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the description of the cases from ,vhich the examples 
no,v given to illustrate the argument have been chosen. 
Hence it is that the plea of justification is so seldolll 
pleaded; but hence it also is, as professional men 
know, men ,vho do not merely look to the theory of 
our jurisprudence, but are well conversant in the prac- 
tice of the la,v, that the remedy for injuries to reputa- 
tion, by way of action, is so unsatisfactory, as to be 
rarely recomnlended to those who have suffered the 
h
ury. Even in the intercourse of common life, there 
are many things, many breaches of decorum and even 
of morality, ,vhich no one who lives in society has the 
least doubt of: and ,vhich nevertheless everyone feels 
to be incapable of proof. Every now and then some 
one charged, and known to be most justly charged, 
,vi th those offences, has the courage to bring an action, 
which all the ,vorld knows can have but one result. 
The defendant cannot justify; the verdict is a matter 
of course; the inference drawn fronl it universally by 
those ,vho kno,v nothing of the parties or the matter, 
and ,vhose good opinion is not worth having, is, that 
the charge is groundless, and has been courageously 
met; the inference equally universally dra,vn by all ,vho 
know the parties, all ,vhose opinion fornls their repu- 
tation, is, that they are guilty, and have not she,vn 
their innocence, but displayed a safe and easy effrontery 
by the proceedings. 
To these considerations, \vhich tend so fully to dis- 
credit the remedy by action, is to be added this other, 
-that the defendant may plead a justification, "rhich 
does not cover the whole matter in the libel or in the 
declaration, or he lnay plead one which he can only 
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partially prove. Then the injured, that is the slan- 
dered party, is ,vorse off than ever; for the part not 
justified or not proved nlay be the ,,"orst of the ,vhole, 
and it may be uttcrly false, and yet, be the event of the 
tl"ial ,vhat it may, and the verdict ever so securc, the 
party is sure to be believed guilty of the ,vhole matter. 
Nay, even if no lllischance befans him in tho suit, 
and he recovers danlages, everyone kno,vs ho,v very 
rarely a jury estinlates the injury to reputation and to 
feelings other,yise than by the most cold and Î1nperfect 
rules-,vith ,vhat a scanty measure the damages are 
stingily metcd out. In different places the standard 
varies; in the provinces, ,vhere, ho,vever, the slander 
has al\\rays a greater effect, the daulages a\varded, even 
in very grave cases, are ridiculously sIn all ; even in 
London they are seldom considerahle, unless sonle 
unexpected accident occurs to inflame thenl. N O'V, 
however frequent the topic may be, that the action is 
not brought for gain, and that the danlages are an 
ol
ect of contelnpt ,vith the plaintiff; yet everyone 
kno\\Ts that they are the very reverse of being unùer- 
valued, and 1110st justly; for, ,vhatever the plaintiff's 
counsel may say, he never fails to urge the anlount of 
d;unages as not Inercly the 111CaSUrc of his client's in- 
jury, hut the valuo of his reputation; and if a fe\v 
pounòs or shillings only be given, the defendant leaves 
the court ,vith the cry, in ,,-hich all the public joins, 
that his aùvcrsary's character is ,\'orth no IHorf'; nay, 
for Jcars the s]andcref] party ,,'ill hear th(' vahlP at 
"hieh a jurv has a
sosscd his character (Pl0t0<1 11lali- 
ciou
ly again:-\t hÌ1u, as often as he or his connexiuns 
hapP('1l to he invoh ('d in any personal altercation. 
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So numerous and so serious being the difficulties of an 
action, that the remedy by Information is very generally 
preferred; for it is pronlpt, being accessible inlmediately, 
inasnluch as the affidavit by ,vhich the slandered party 
denies the truth of the imputation cast on him, is the 
very first step of the proceeding; and that affidavit, to 
,vhich he may add the oaths of others, in case the mat- 
ter lies ,vithin their kno,vledge as ,veIl as his o,vn, 
affords a certain degree of proof that the accusations 
are unfounded. 'Vhen this, however, is said, all is said 
that can be urged in favour of this proceeding; for the 
\vitnesses s\vear ,vithout any cross-examination; they 
s,vear unseen by the court; and they may select only 
those things \vhich they can safely deny, leaving much 
untouched and more unexplained. The defence of an 
action is, as we have seen, in the great lnajority of 
instances, a mere name; nevertheless, in some cases 
the proof may be forthcollling, if the defendant can be 
aided by the process of the court to cOlllpel witnesses; 
and in others, ,vitnesses who refuse to volunteer their 
testimony by swearing an affidavit, ,vhich everyone 
kno,vs they cannot be compelled to make, ,vould have 
no objection to communicate privately with the party, 
so that he might safely examine them, when he seemed 
to force them into the ,vitness-box by a subpæna. It 
follo,vs that no vindication of character can be com- 
petent ,vhich does not unite the merits of the t,vo pro- 
ceedings, by CrÎ1ninal Infornlation and by Action-ena- 
bling the party and his accomplices or dependants, to 
s,vear; dC'fying the defendant to the proof; and above all, 
eÀposing the p]aintiff's ,vitnesses, if he have any, to 
cross-cxanlination. 
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An additional reason exists for prefering the crin1Ì- 
nal proceeding, or at least for nlaking punishment a 
part of the result. If damages only are the object, the 
slanderer may conceal hiInself: and pay some tool, sonle 
D1an of stra,v, ,,,,horn he sets up to publish his calulll- 
nies, and engages to save harmless from all costs and 
charges. It is always far more difficult to find a person 
- ,vho ,viII go to prison for his enlployer. K o ,v, one 
great object of the Libel Law should be to bring for- 
,yard the real offender; this is indeed distinctly in- 
cluded in and implied by the statement DIade in the 
outset of this discourse, as to the proper aÏ1u and enù 
of that la,v. 
The present franle of our jurisprudence in this par- 
ticular is singularly de
ective. A slanderer may invent 
a false tale respecting some transaction to sonle part of 
which he was a party or a ,vitness, and luay get a pub- 
lisher to dissen1Ïnate it ,videly. The action being brought 
against the latter, the publisher, he ,vho kno,vs nothing 
at all of the matter, is nowise il
ured by being an incoln- 
petent ,vitness; hut he produces the real party, the '''Ti- 
ter of the lie, to s\vear for him; and it is hardly possible 
to defeat this conspiracy-the mouth of the other party, 
the plaintifl; ,vho has been slandered, being of course 
closed. The two parties thus contend upon nIost unfhir 
terms; and the right of proving the truth being unrc- 
stricted, the propagator of the falsehood ha
 the sante- 
privilege of pleading a justification ,vith the inventor 
of it; the real party to the suit appears, not as de- 
fendant, but as ,vitness; and of the t\\yo forIllal partil's, 
neither of ,\ horn can be heard, one only i
 real, alld he 
has the 
rcatest interest in heing- h('ar(l, ,,'hilst thp 
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other IS ,vholly indifferent ,vhether he be heard or not, 
having nothing to conu11unicate. 
There remains one great defect in our Libel La,v, 
,vhich, though not confined to this branch of crÏ1ninal 
jurisprudence, is nevertheless of more serious injury 
here than else\vhere,-that strange anomaly by \vhich 
the jurisprudence of England is distinguished, and 
very discreditably, from that of every other country,- 
the leaving it to private individuals to institute prose- 
cutions for the punishlnent of crimes. Whether any 
offence, ho\vever grave, shall be severely punished or 
altogether escape \vith impunity, depends upon the 
feelings, or the caprice, or the indolence, or the activi- 
ty, or the disinterestedness, or the sordid feelings, of 
unknown and irresponsible individuals. The contrast 
is astonishing between the severity of the penalties 
denounced against offences, and the utter relaxation 
of the la\v for enforcing these penal sanctions. After 
providing by a series of the most rigorous enactnlents 
the most sanguinary punishnlents, the sword of justice 
drops from the la\vyer's hand, and not a single precau- 
tion is taken to prevent the criminal's escape and se- 
cure the enforcement of anyone of those provisions. 
'Vithin a few months of each other, two capital crimes 
were committed-a murder in the face of day, (,vhich 
might possibly have been found to be only an aggravated 
lllansiaughter,) by one patrician upon another-and an 
extensive forgery by a \vealthy tradesman. In both 
cases parties \vere bound over to prosecute, as it is most 
inaccurately called, in reality to give evidence as \vit- 
nesses; in both they forfeited thcir recognizances; an(l 
in both the culprits escaped. 
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The \vant of a Public Prosecutor is peculiarly fclt in 
prosecutions for libel. 'fhe publication most offensive 
to decoruln, most injurious to the peace of society, \vill 
never be visited \vith punishment, as long as it is left 
,vith private parties to institute criminal proceedings. 
'Vomen of delicate feelings, men of ,veak nerves, per- 
sons \vho because of their invincible repugnance to 
adopt proceedings of a public kind for the punishment of 
those that have violated the privacy of domestic life, 
are the more fit objects for the law's protection, and 
the less likely to have comn1Ïtted the things laid to 
their charge, are surely of all others the most unfit to 
be entrusted ,vith the functions of public accuser, espe- 
cially in cases ,vhere their o,vn admitted weaknesses are 
in (luestion, or they are charged \vith imnloralities of 
,vhich they are quite incapable. The impunity of the 
slanderous press is effectually secured by this cardinal 
defect in our system of criminal jurisprudence-al- 
though it lllUst be admitted, that the exercise of a pub- 
lic prosecutor's functions, in cases of libel 0 private 
character, would be attended in many cases ,vith ex- 
treme difficulty, and that it \vould ahvaJs require a 
very nice and delicate hand to discharge his duties. 
3. A careful consideration of the true objects of a 

ood Libel La\v, and of the defects ,vhich prevail in our 
o,vn, hrings us easily to the remaining and 1110st im- 
portant head of discourse,-the rcmedy required. And 
first of all ,ve Ipay very hriefly dispose of some projects 
often propounded by persons \vho have had little prac- 
tical aC(luaintance \vith the sul
cct, and arc not eVcn 
lunch convpr
ant \\ ith the (li:;eu:;:;iun of it. 
'fhe necessity of defining \vhat a lihel is, has often bcen 
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urged; but the impossibility of framing any such d(\fini- 
tion is at once perceived ,vhen the attenlpt is made; and 
it exists in the very nature of the thing. No definition 
of cheating, of cruelty, of conspiracy, can ever be given 
in any particularity of detail; and to contrive one 
,vhich should meet all cases of libel ,vould be abso- 
lutely impossible. The ill success ,vhich has attended 
the only limitation fixed, t
e only criterion established 
of libel or no libel-has not at all tended to encourage 
any reflecting or experienced person in the pursuit of 
definitions. Slander is only actionable if it imputes an 
indictable offence. What is the consequence of a line 
thus drawn, and dra,vn to all appearance, upon a suffi- 
ciently plain and precise principle-viz. on the only 
principle that has ever been propounded in discussing 
the question of definitions? The consequence has been 
a complete failure; the line excludes what it should 
include, and vice ve1rsá; the definition has every fault 
that a definition can have; words are actionable ,vhich 
ought not to be so, as, "He committed an a
sault"- 
,vhile no action lies for ,vords ,vhich impute the most 
serious offences, as, "He committed incest and adultery" 
-or which tend to dishonour-as, "He is a liar, a 
coward, and a scoundrel." 
Another proposal is to make the truth in every case a ' 
defence. But independent of the objection already stated 
to this rule in the case of private libels, even public libels 
may be so conceived as to be quite true in-all their state- 
ments of fact, and yet be most dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the community. A perfectly well-ground- 
ed charge may be brought against the Governlnent at 
a monlcnt of public excitement, and accompanied ,vith 
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furiou
 commentary tcnding to produce revolt. The 
passions of the nn.lltitude may be roused at a moment 
of public danger, fronl f
llnine or invasion, by state- 
ments ,vholly consistent ,vith the tl'uth-the n1akil1g of 
,vhich can do nothing but harm-the suppression of 
,vhich is the duty of every good citizen. The troops 
nlay be appealed to by details quite true, Jet brought 
for\vard at such a llloment, and urged ,vith such in- 
"\ cctive, as nIay excite a dangerous 11lutiny. The 
slaves in a colony may be excited to insurrection by a 
statement llluch undcr thc truth, of their grievances, 
and of the crinlcs by which they were carried into 
slavery and have been kept in it,-of their natural and 
imprescriptible right to freedom,-accompanied, for in- 
stance ,vith the recital of Dr. Johnson's celebrated 
toast, given at Oxford, at the table of the IIeaù of 
a IIouse there-'" a speeùy insurrection of the negroes 
in .Jamaica, and success to it." So on the other hand, 
lllauy falsehoods 11lay be published, and even published 
,,'ith a 111alicious intention, and Jet their tendency be- 
in
 inllocuous, this \vill not constitute a libel. 1"'hp 
lnere truth or falsehood, then, of any Inattcr published, 
is not a criterion of thp innocence or 
uilt of the pub- 
lication. 
l"'hero are other refiJrlUerS of the Libel La\v \vho have 
considereù the aholitioll of the ('.1/ f!/Jicio po\ycr to pruse- 
cute, as a renleùy fur all deteets. That it ,voulù operate 
a ycry ÏInperfect relief: ho"re,'er, and "yould lcave llluch 
of the llli,,(.hief untouched e, CIl as regards puhIic lihcl
, 
IHust he adn1Ïtteù. J
ut "Fe lllay go it gre:lt .leal further, 
antI qUl'
tlon it
 l)eing any advantagl\ at all. 'fhat it 
shoul(1 lH' plaepd uluh'r \yholPSOl11P 1"l'strietion, is \'l'l",y 
\ 0 L. I. 2 c 
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certain. But the evils arising from the want of a pub- 
lic prosecutor who shall institute proceedings, to preserve 
the purity of the press and check its licentiousness, have 
been already sho,vn under the second head of this 
Discourse. 
An attentive and dispassionate review of the subject, 
,vill sho,v the true remedies for the existing defects, to 
be deduced from the staten1ents already Inade respect- 
ing the objects in vie,v and respecting those defects. 
FÙ'st, It seems necessary to place the po,ver of filing 
c,v officio informations under the controul of a grand jury. 
The la"r of Scotland is in some respects far better than 
our o,vn, as regards the prosecution of offences. The Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, representing the Cro,vn, is a known and 
responsible officer, to ,vhose hands is entrusted the iUl- 
portant duty of commencing and conducting all criminal 
proceedings. But in case he should pass over any of- 
fence committed, the party injured, or in case ofn1urder 
or abduction the relations of the party, are allo,ved to 
to prosecute ,vith the Public Prosecutor's concurrence, 
(concourse,) ,vhich is understood to be granted as of 
course. Instead of this power so confided to a single 
person being more liable to abuse in the case of poJi- 
tical offences, it is perhaps less likely to be abused, be- 
cause a grand jury has no individual responsibility, and 
nlay receive any bill preferred by an obscure person, 
as happened in the celebrated case of the Dean of St. 
Asaph, ,vhere a country attorney instituted proceedings, 
and the grand jury at once found the bill. It is not 
very likely that the Lord Advocate should ever put a 
person on his trial for a public libel or other political 
offence, unlpfois the feeling anlon
 those classes fron1 
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\Vh01l1 petty jUJ"'y111en arc taken, happeneù tu be favour- 
ahly disp<?sed to,vards the prosccution. Kcverthcless, 
the aùditional controul of a grand jury would have the 
effect of preventing Inany vcx.atious proceedings, \vhich 
Inay, as the la\v no\v stands, bc instituted against any 
ohnoxious person, both by the Cd' qtficio po\vcrs of the 
i\ttorncy-general, and by the privileges of the l,orù 
A(lvocate, lnerely to give annoyance, and cause exp(\l1se 
\vithout any regard to the probability uf conviction. 
I n the. still Il10re Ï111portant departlnent of Ii bels against 
pri vate persons, ,ve have already had occasion to 
ee 
ho\v inlportant the office of a prosecutor is for keeping 
the prcss pure. It ,,,"ould, ho,vever, be expedient to 
give the person libelled some share in tl
e conduct of 
the proceedings, as an intervening party, although it 
might 110t be fit to give hinl a veto upon the instituting 
of thel 1 1. 
/
{'c(jnd(l}, In all cases \vhateverofprosecutioll, ,vhether 
fur public or private libel, ,vhether by Crin1Ïnal In- 
furnlatioll or Indictmcnt, and in all Actions brought, 
the defenùant should havc a right, upon notice, to 
give the truth in evidence, subject to tho next propo- 
Rition; but then the truth should only go tû the tlues- 
tion uf intention and tendency, as one clClllcnt for I"e- 
:;;01 "iug the (luestiou "Thethcr or not the defendant is 
guilty of the Iuatter laid to his charge, and if guilty, 
\\ hat pUlli
I11Hent he ought to receive, or ,vhat danlages 
he ought t() pay, and ðhould in no case be of itself a 
eonclusive dcfence by ,vay ùf justification. The notice 
tu IJè gÏ\ en hy hilll of his intention to tendpr such evi- 
dence under the gencral issuc" ought to be special., ,,-ith 
It'ayp to the pro
l'<:utor or plaintiff to r(\(p1Ïrp it fulh'r 
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particular undcr the authority of a judge at Chanlherb ; 
and the evidence tendcred at the trial TIlust of coursp 
he confined ,vithin the lill1Ïts of the notice. 
Thirdly, It being of th
 utnlost ill1portance that anOll- 
ymous slander should he discouraged, that the real 
author should by all nleans be reached, and that the 
conspiracy bet,veen the slanderer and the publisher 
already adverted to should be defeated, the right to 
give evidence of the truth of the matters published 
should be confined strictly, both in civil and crin1Ïllal 
cases, to the real author; and in order further to prevent 
collusion and fraud, the mere statenlent or adlnissioll of 
a party that he is the author should be of no avail, 
but before the evidence is received, he ought to proye 
to the satisfaction of the Court that he is the real au- 
thor. The consequences of this arrangement ,vould be, 
that w'hoever lent hill1self to publish the libels of others, 
must be content to suffer punishment ,vithout the chance 
of escape or even mitigation from the matters being 
undeniably true; ,vhile the real author ,vould have 
every inducement to come for,vard, and ,vould have all 
the benefit of the truth to ,vhich he is entitled. Nor 
can it be said ,vith any correctness, that this restriction 
upon the luere publisher is unfavourable to the party 
complaining of injury to his character; for it is no kind 
of inlputation upon - anyone ,vho offers to l11eet any 
charge of his traducer, that he prosecutes the hired 
pu hlisher ,vithout defying him to produce his chargcs, 
since he gives hinl at the same time full power to escape 
hy putting for\vard the true author of the slander. 
FOl rfhly, It seems necessary, in order to make a pro- 
secution satiSL1.ctory in the case of private libel, that 
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the prosecutor should have a right to the fine ,vhich 
the libeller shall be sentenced to pay. 'fhis will nut 
ouly provide for the eÀpense of tho proceeùing, but gi ""e 
the san1e cOlnpensation \vhich is IlO'V obtained by an 
action, and \\"hich ,ve have seen cannot ahvays be safcly 
loft ,vith a jury. 
Fiftld.!J, In order to make the ptocecding by Inforl11a- 
tiOll as porfect as it can bo, there seOl11:, to be a Ilpecs- 
sity for exposing the ,vitnessos "rho Iuake attiJaxit to 
cxanlÍllation in Court. N o,v, nothing' can be 1110ro casy 
than to rC(luire that in ev
ry case of a Criu1inal Illfor- 
Illation being granted, the defenJallt should haye the 
right to call for the pro
ècutor's ,,
itncsscs,-that is, for 
the production of all the persons ,,,ho joined \vith the 
prosecutor in TIlaking the affidavits upon \\rhich the 
Itule ,vas obtained, the defenùant being at the sanlC 
tiInC' compelled, whethor he calls for the prosecutor's 
,,,itncsscs or not, to proùuce the persons ,,,ho nlade 
<lffida vit against the llulc. It is c\
idcnt that if this 
proceeding \vore attcnùc(I "ith this pro(luction of the 
,\'itll('IS
l'lS on Luth 
illès, it "oul(I hCCOIlll" ('Àh o PI11l']Y 
satisf
lctory; for, ,vhile on the one hanù, it exposeð the 
cUluluct of the party lihelled to a :-;üVCl"e 
crnti})J, it 
protects hinl 011 the other hanù front all fu1sc s\\'earillg 
as f
l1. as cross-cxan1Ïnation can aflcJrù such security. 
It nlay be a (lucstioll ,vhethcr the parties thclllselvcs 

huulù lIot possess the right of presenting thenlsl'l ves 
as \vitllcðses, to 1IIH ll'rgo eross-e
:l111illation. Nor dOl's 
there se('Ill to be all)' g-uu(l reason agaill':)t this perJllis- 
SiUII, e\.ccpt that it is contrary tu till' gPIH'ral ruk\s of 
our la\\ vf eviùeul'c, auJ that ther \ i", no good r('aSOll 
for l'ullfillin
 sHeh au l'\
anliIlatiolJ uf partil'\
 tu th(' ea
e 
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of libel. It is in no respect contrary to the principles 
on ,,,hich the law of evidence should be grounded; and 
if the examination ,vere extended to other cases, our 
jurisprudence ,vould only be so much the Inore in1proved. 
Lastly, The power of having public libels tried by a 
Special Jury, ought by all means to be taken a,vay. 
rrhere is no reason ,vhy private cases should not still be 
triable by special jury, at the option of either party. nut 
there also is no good reason ,vhy libel, or indeed any 
other misdeuleallour prosecuted by the publ
c, should 
not he referred to the saIne tribunal which disposes of 
the lives and liberties of the subject in the case of all 
the graver offences kno,vn to the law. 
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INTRODUC1'IUN. 


e ÞHDEH.t; I
 UUUl\UIL.-
IIt. STEPHEN'S ClIAUAUTEH.- 

[H. l'ERCEV AL'S DEA TI I. 


rrUE continental SystClll of N apoleou, the idea aud even 
the outline of ,vhich he took frol11 the policy of the Re- 
public, and especially the Executive Directory, fOl"ll1Cd 
(luring the latter part of his life, that is, after the terll1Ï- 
nation of the peace of l\nlÏens, the favourite ohject of all 
his attcrnptso rrheextellsion of his territorial possessions, 
and his direct po,ver by the annexation of some provin... 
ces to France; the union of the kingdonl of Italy,vith 
his iInperial cro,vn; and the foundation of dependent 
Tllonarchies unùer mcnlbers of his fanÚly in Naples and 
in Spain; ,vore nu doubt valued by hinl a8 in thCUl- 
s<,lvcs tenwng to his o,vn aggrandizclncnt (tHel that of 
his adopt \cl country: yet as Ie ÞIIg' as ("'trcat Dritaiu 
rClnainea ullsuLùllCÙ and \\t ith rcsources littlc c:\.haustcel 
eycn hy the expences of protract(\d \\ alOS, lH"\ ]\..nc\v that 
his security '\a
 exceedingly iUlpertect, allt! that a rally- 
illg point ah\'H)'s HUlst relnain ffHO \\ hate, ('I' continental 
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po,vers should make an effort to regain independence. 
The projects of invasion, if they ,vere ever seriously 
entertained, he soon laid aside. It cannot be douhted 
that the chief benefit he expected frorn thern, as far as 
they regarded England, was the shock which the at- 
tempt, however unsuccessful, rnust give to the stability 
of a singularly artificial political and cornmercial systeIn. 
N or could he ever reckon upon rnore than a ternporary 
success in Ireland, to which the views of the Directory 
had been directed in vain while affairs rendered such a 
plan far less likely to fail. The unbroken and unpre- 
cedented triurnph of the British navy rendered all 
attempts at colonial warfare desperate, while the suc- 
cess of our cruizers in sweeping the seas made the 
combined maritime resources of France, IIolland, and 
Spain alike ineffectual to embarrass our commerce or 
to protect their o,,"n. We had neither territory, nor 
dependencies, nor ships, nor trade, directly exposed to 
his po,ver; and his ,vhole suprernacy, ,vhether of 
direct power or indirect influence in Europe, seemed 
to arm him ,vith no force ,vhich could be pointed im- 
mediately against the 
Toto penitus divisos orbe llritannos. 
Yet to injure us,-to reduce our resources,-to cripple 
our trade,-to weaken our authority in the ,vorld,- 
seemed necessary for his reputation, and even for his 
own security. Accordingly this ,vas the point to ,vhich 
all his vie,vs were dirpcted; and he never subjugated 
an enemy, or overpo,vereù a rival, or seized upon a 
place, ,vithout endeavouring in the very first instance 
to Inake the event conducive to,vards the great design 
of injuring British trade. 
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There ,vas evidently but one ,yay In ,vhich this 
could be effected,-and that ,vas to unite the continent 
in a general league against all conlnlercial intercourse 
,vith our islands. If this could be rendered COII1- 
plete, our trade IllUst he confined to our o,vn do- 
minions in Europe, the colonies, and India, and to 
those of our fornler subjects and kinslnen of Ame- 
rIca. A vast bulk of conlmerce ,vould tlnls remain 
,vholly beyond his reach; but a severe blo,v ,yould 
also be struck by the entire loss of the European 
]narket. 
In order, ho,vever, to render this scheme at all effect- 
ual, the European league ll1Ust be complete. A single 
country having sea-ports, and con1111unicating ,vith 
other countries, raised the European blockade, because 
once our goods ,vere introduced there, an entrepôt "Tas 
obtained through ,vhich they might be sent all over 
the continent. Accordingly, ,vherever the French arIllS 
penetrated, although the sovereignty of the country 
Ini
ht not he seizeù upon by Francc, she Jet re(luircd 
the rigorous exclusion of all British ships and tradc, as 
a condition of leaving the territory in posscssion of its 
former o,vners, cven ,,,hen these might be at peace or 
possihly in alliance ,vith England, and ,vhatevcr lnight 
have been the original title by which their dOluiniolls 
"yere acquireù. "fhis ,vas carried so thr, that in 180ü, 
,,,hCll Ilanover ,vas occupied by Prussia, Napuleon re- 
quired th0 exclusion of our conlIllCrC(' ,,'ith that :Elec- 
toratC', as alt c
ecuti()n or at lea
t a eonsl'<]u('nc(\ of 
th ' treaty by ,vhich 1 }russia had prcyiously hounù her- 
Sl'lf to e.\Chulr it fl"0111 h(lf other t0rritori('s. N<" crthe- 
less, slu.h is t1u"\ plastieity of t1"(1(I(', so (':\.tl"('1l1('ly p1"unp 
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are nleH to run almost any pecuniary risks for the sakp 
of having the chance of pecuniary gain, and so difficult 
is it to watch an, extended line of sea-coast, that British 
produce found its ,yay into all parts of the continent 
although at prices some\vhat raised by the obstructions 
thro,vn in its way. Napoleon was therefore determined 
to try the effect of more severe measures of exclusion; 
and when the premature and ill-concerted resistance of 
Prussia, in the autullln of 1806 (principally occasioned 
by her refusing implicit subnlission to the comlnercial 
measures of France) had speedily terminated in the 
complete overthrow of her lnilitary po,ver, and had 
placed her entirely at the conqueror's mercy, the first 
use he made of his victory ,vas to issue his faluous 
Berlin decree, by ,vhich he professed to interdict all 
commerce, and even all intercourse, direct or indirect, 
with the British dominions. This interdict, so import- 
ant in its consequences, bore date the 20th N ovenlber 
1806, at Berlin, ,vhich he had then occupied ,vith his 
troops, having driven the l{ing from his capital, after 
the entire overthro,v of his army at the battle of Aucr- 
stadt. It declared the British islands in a state uf 
blockade-all British subjects, ,vheresoever found, pri- 
soners of war-all British goods la\yful prize. It iuter- 
dieted all correspondence ,vith our dominions; prohi- 
bited all commerce in our produce; and excluded fro1l1 
all the ports of France, and of the countries under 
French controul, every vessel, of ,vhat nation soe\Yer, 
that had touched at a British port. The alleged grolllld 
of this measure ,vas the distinction made by Englalld, 
but not by her alone, or by any nlaritiIllC 
tato llU\V 
for the first time, bet", eCll cneluy's property takcn Ull 
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shore or at sea-(the forl11er not heingprize to the captors, 
unless it belonged to the hostile state; the lattcr being 
liahle to capture, though belonging to private individ- 
uals) the similar distinction as to prisoners of ,val', 
,vho on shore are only made of persons taken ,,,ith 
arn1S in their hands-and the eÀtcnsion uf the right of 
hlockade, ,vhich it ,vas alleged ,ve should rcstrict to 
places actually invested by an adequate force. 1l1C 
] 
er] in Decree \\raS declared to be in force until Eng- 
land shoul(} agrec to n1ake the same law uf capture 
al )plicahle hy sea anù by land; and to ahandon the 
right of dl'claring cuasts or ports not actually invested, 
in a state of blockade. 
1t has heen already ohserved that Napoleon borro\veù 
from the Directory the outline of these connncrcial 
measures. Thl' 111ain provisions of the Berlin Decree 
are to be found in the I)ecrees of July 17DO, and .Janu- 
ary 17!)8; tl1("\ forn1er of which professed to treat all 
neutrals in the s:une n1anner in ,vhich they shoulù 
suhnlit to be treated by ]
ngland; the latter of \vhich 
Jlladc all Ellg-lish gooùs or colonial produce liable to 
s0izure ,vhcrever found and all vessels to capture 
ha \'ing- any part of their cargo so conlposed-shut the 
]
'r('nch ports to cvcry vessel that had toucheJ at any 
]
ritish port-and CY(,l1 ,vent to the LarLarous cxtre- 
nlity, not in1Ïtatcd hy Napo]('on, of denonncillg" death 
to all neutral scalllcn f()ulld on LoarJ of English 
ships. 
.A.ltbouo'h SOl11e l )arts of the ]3erlin l)ccrpe "rere 
h 
JllerC angry nlellaCCS
 ,,,hieh l
'raTlc(, ha(l no p(HVCr 
,,'hatey('r to e
ecnt(', as the 1 )loekade vf our \\ holt' 
coast, Jet then.' ,vert' parts ,vh ieh shc cOlll( I ('arry into 


. 
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execution, at lcast to such an extent as Inust occasion 
great telnporary embarrasslnent to the nations of the 
contincnt, and some interruption to our comn1erce. 
'fhe s.eizure of all British produce, and the exclusion 
of all vessels that had touched at a British port, ,vere 
the n10st forn1Ídable parts of the Ineasure; and against 
these provisions the trading classes 'v ere urgent in 
their reJllOnstrances. Napoleon sternly ans,vereù that 
he ,vould not yield a hair's-breadth-that the utInost 
comnlercial distress must be undergone, if necessary 
to nlake England feel the ,yeight of his hostility-and 
that the continent must be prepared for returning to 
the barter of the fourth century rather than yield to 
our pretensions, and suffer our COlnnlerce to escape his 
vengeance. 
All men of sense and foresight sa,v plainly that this 
systeIl1 neyer could be cOlnpletely successful, and that 
by L"tr the ,visest course for England to pursue ,vouid 
he that of leaving France and the neutral states, espc- 
cially An1erica, to fight it out anlongst themsclves, 
secure that the result lllUst be favourable to our trade, 
as long as our goods ,vere in universal demand, and 
could 110 ,vhere else be obtained. The thing 1110St to 
he dreaded "ras any retaliating 11leasures on our part, 
since by these ,ve must both increase the obstructions 
raised to our conln1erce by the attempts of France, in 
,vhich, ,vithout the help of our prohibitions, enforced by 
our navy, she never could succeed; and also bring on a 
contcntion, possibly a rupture, ,vith neutral po,vers, on 
,vhose aid as carriers ,ve entirely dcpended, as long as 
the continent could Dot be approached by our O\Vll 
vessels. llut such ,vere not the vie,vs of 111en iu po\ver, 
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of eithcr party. The'Vhigs ,vere in office,vhen theBprlin 
Decree of Novcmber 180Garrived in this country; and so 
little tinlc ,vas given for deliberation, before a cour
e 
fraught ,vith mischief of the grcatcst lnagnitude ,vas 
rcsolved upon, that on the 7th of ..January follo,ving, 
the first of those f:ïtal lllcasures ,vas announced, since 
so ,veIl kno,vn under the name of the Orders in Coun- 
cil. This first and 'Vhig Order declarcd, that the 
]3crlin Decree authorised England to blockade all the 
l
rcncb dominions, to forbid any neutral po,vcr frollI 
entcring our ports ,vhich had touched at any port of 
France or her dcpendencies, and justified us in cap- 
turing all her produce; but that ,ve \\rere lunvilling to 
inflict such il
urics on neutral nations. There never 
perhaps ,vas a nloro absurd, not to say false statelllcut 
ill any illstrunlellt of state. l'he right thus pon1pously 
asscrtcd is that of sclf-de
truction, anù the reason gi'TCll 
for not exercising it, is the fcar of injuring a, lleighhour. 
It is as if a Juan \\ Crl\ to 
ay to his adversary, ,,\T ou 
have thro".vll a rocket at my house and IHY ncigh- 
t )our's, ".h ich fronl your great distance fell sbort of 
Loth Luildings-thercfure I have a full right to hurn 
Iny o\\.n (h,.clling, hut I \\Till not, for fear I should set 
fir ' to the next house." Tho Order then states, that 
sclf..dcfi\l1CC though not re(luiring cOlnplctc retalia- 
tion, yet calls for sOInething of th(1 kind-in other 
\\rords,-that though tho duty of self-defencp ùoes not 
rC(Juirc tho act of entire sclt:'destruction, it 
 et call
 
for a partial sclf:'destruction-and then it (1cclares that 
f()r the purpos \ of retaliating upon thc CIH'IIIY tht' 
h evils of his 0".0 injustice," no vc
"el Rhall trade 
frotH onl' eHl'IlI'y'
 port to anoth('r, or frol)) OHl' port tf Þ 
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another of a French ally's coast shut against English 
vessels; so that the only chance our goods had of be- 
ing spread ovpr the continent being by getting thenl 
snluggled into SOllIe port less \vatched by France than 
the rest, and then their being freely conveyed fron1 
thence in all directions, the \visdol11 of the Whig cabi- 
net, then flushed ,vith K apoleon's successes into a state 
of 1110st belligerent exciten1ent against him, induced 
then1 to institute a blockade against our o,vn COlll- 
lllerce, by forbidding anyone to carry British manu- 
factures fron1 place to place of the continent. The only 
chance ,ve had of sending our goods any ,,,here, ,vas get- 
ting then1 in some\vhere, and then having them freely 
distributed every\vhere. "No, said the 111illisters of1807, 
let then1 be stopped ,vhere they are landed, and let no 
American think of carrying thel11 elsewhere. Let them 
lie and rot in the \varehouses of Pola, and Trieste, and 
Ancona, and Cadiz. But if any A1TIerican or Sicilian 
presunle to carry them on to their final destination, at 

Iarseilles, or Bordeaux, or Nantz, Jet hin1 be seized 
and condenlned for violating the blockade instituted by 
the very effectual London Decree of England in aid of 
the el11pty Berlin Decree of France, both Decrees alike 
levelled at the existence of the British con1merce, 
though levelled \vith very different aÏ1n."-It is farther 
to bp renlarked, that there existed no right \"hatever 
in England to issue any such decree against neutral 
states, lllerely because France had violated neutral 
rights. If tinle had been given for seeing "rhether or 
not Anlerica and other neutrals ,,,oulù subll1Ït to the 
Berlin Decree, something n1Ïght have been saiù in 1)e- 
h:llf of our order. nut it ,vas is
uCtl 7th .January, 
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Ib07, the Berlin Decree having been dated 20th :x 0- 
YClnber 18uG-consequently it was physically Ï1npos
i- 
hIe that ,ve should then kno\\r ,vhat course .America 
intended to pursue ,vith respect to the .French invasion 
of her rights. To every fUlldanlelltal objection after- 
,yards urged against the other Orders in Council issued 
at the close of the sallIe year by the 1'ory 
Iinisters, is 
the 'Vhig Order of January 1
07 conlplete]y exposed. 
It is equally a violation of neutral rights; tends 
equally to Cl"eate a n1Ísunderstanding ,vith Anlerica; 
operates equally in the ,vrong direction, llall1ely, to the 
injury of our o,vn connnerce; and has equally the pre- 
posterous effect of assisting Napoleon in cal"rying into 
execution against us those nleasures 'which, ,vithout 
our own help, Inust in his hands be nearly, if not alto- 
gE'ther, inoperative. 
Accordingly, although it suited the vie,vs of party to 
forget that Order, and only to attack those of 1\Ir. l)c1"- 
c('val, ,vh ich ,vere fran1eù on the very sallIe principles, 
yet the .Aulericans never nutùe the least distinction 
hct\vcen the t\VO; and 
[r. I\rougham, ,vhile contend- 
ing' against the sJstem on behalf of the English mer- 
chants and Inanufacturers at the bar of the Ilouso of 
Commons in 1808, o
jccted in the very same ternlS to 
both, and ah\Ta)"s trcat0d the preaInhle of the "'hig Or- 
(ler, ,vhich stated a lllcasuro of vigour against oursehT('s 
cnforcing- tho evils of Napoleon's hostility to,vards our 
conlmerce, to be retorting thoso evils on hinls01f: as the 
leading absurdity of the ,vhole system. [t Illust be at 
the sarno tiITIe added, that ,,'hen suLs '(lucnt Illeasures 
di
pla)'cd more fully tho absurd iInpulicy uf their O,vn 
act, the \Vhig party (lid en1inently useful sorvice by 
YO L. I. i D 
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their strenuous opposition to the extended system of 
i,npolicy and injustice. To these ulterior n}{
asures it 
is no\v necessary that \ve should advert, but first SOlne- 
thing may be said of their author. 

lr. Stephen ,vas a person of great natural talents
 
\vhich, if accidental CirCUlTIstances had permitted hinl 
fully to cultivate, and early enough to bring into play 
upon the best scene of political exertion, the IIouse of 
COlnmons, \vollld have placed him high in the first rank 
of English orators. For he had in an en1Ínent degree 
that strenuous firmness of purpose, and glo\ving ardour 
of soul, \vhich lies at the root of all eloquence; he was 
gifted ,vith great industry, a retentive menlory, and in- 
genuity which was rather apt to err by excess than by 
defect. His imagination ,vas, besides, lively and po,ver- 
ful; little certainly under the chastening discipline of 
severe taste, but often enabling him to embody his o,vn 
feelings and recollections \vith great distinctness of out- 
line and strength of colouring. lIe enjoyed, moreover, 
great natural strength of constitution, and had as nluch 
courage as falls to the lot of most men. But having 
passed the most active part of his life in one of the 
'Vest Indian colonies, where he follo,ved the profession 
of a barrister, and having after his return addicted hÎ1u- 
self to the practice of a Court ,vhich affords no scope at 
all for oratorical display,* it happened to him, as it has to 
many other men of natural genius for rhetorical pur- 
suits, that he neither gained the correct taste ,vhich 
the habit of frequenting refined society, and above all, 
addressing a refined auditory, can alone besto,v, nor ac- 


. The Prize Appeal Court in tbe Privy Council. 
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'-luired the po,ycr of condensation "rhich is sure to he 
Just altogether hJ those ,vho address hearers cOlupelled 
to listen, like judges and juries, instead of having to re- 
tain them b.r closeness of reasoning, or felicity of illus- 
tration. It thus canle to pass, that ,vhen he entered 
Parlianlent, although he could by no Illeans be said to 
have failed, but on the contrary at first, and ,vhen kept 
under some restraint, he lllust be confessed to have had 
considerable success, yet he ,vas, generally speaking, a 
third-rate debater, because of his ,vant of the tact, the 
nice sense of ,vhat captivates such an audience, ho,y far 
to press a subject, ho,v nluch fancy to display,-all so 
necessary for an acceptable speaker and powerful d8- 
bater, one ,vho is listened to by the hcarers as a plea- 
sure, not as a duty-for the hearer's o,,,n gratification, 
and not for the iUlportance of the subject handled-one 
in short ,vho nlust address and "rin the tribute of atten- 
tion frOnI a volunteer audience like the 1 louse of COUI- 
mons, and not mere I v receive the fiÀed dole of a hear- 
ing fi
om the cOIllpulsoryattention of the Bench. There 
wa
 another circun1stance connected ,vith 1\11'. Stephen's 
nature, ,vhich exceedingly lessened his influence, and 
indeed incalculably lo,vered his merit as a speaker. lIe 
"ra') of a Ychenlent, and even violent temper; a telnper 
tuo, not like that of merelJ irascible men prone to sUù- 
ùen fits of anger or excitelllcnt, but connected also ,,,ith 
a peculiarly sanguine disposition; and as he thus S::t'v 
o
jects of th(\ size and in ihe colours presented bJ this 
nlpdium, su h(' never coulJ iJnagine that they ,vore a 
different aspect to other eyes, anJ exerted cOluparati\'f\ly 
littIt. interest in other bosonls. II CJlCl' he "as apt to 
proceeù ,vith Inore and nlore aninlation, ,,'ith incrpasing 
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fervour, ,vhile his hearers had become cahn and cold. 
N or could aUJthing tend more to alienate an audience 
like the Comn10ns, or indeed to lessen the real value of 
his speeches. It must have struck all ,vho heard hinl 
,vhen, early in 1808, "he e"ntered Parlianlent under the 
auspices of 
Ir. Perceval, that ,vhatever defects he had, 
arose entirely froin accidental circumstances, and not 
at all froin intrinsic imperfections; nor could anyone 
doubt that his late entrance upon Parliamentary life, 
and his vehemence of temperament, alone kept hiin fron1 
the front rank of debaters, if not of eloquence itself: 
With 1\lr. Perceval, his friendship had been long ànd 
intimate. To this the similarity of their religious cha- 
racter mainly contributed; for 1\lr. Stephen ,vas a dis- 
tinguished member of the Evangelical Party to ,vhich the 
minister manifestly leant without belonging to it; and he 
,vas one whose pious sentin1ents and devotional habits 
occupied a very marked place in his whole schenle of life. 
No man has, ho,vever, a right to question, be it ever so 
slightly, his perfect sincerity. To this his blameless life 
bore the most irrefragable testimony. A ,varm and steady 
friend-a man of the strictest integrity and nicest sense 
of both honour and justice-in all the relations of pri- 
vate society wholly without a stain-though envy n1Ïght 
well find whereon to perch, malice itself iri the exaspe- 
rating discords of religious and civil controVel"sy never 
could descry a spot on which to fasten. Let us add the 
bright praise, and ,vhich sets at nought all lesser defects 
of mere taste, had he lived to read these latter lines, he 
would infinitely rather have had this sketch stained with 
all the darker shades of its critical matter, than been ex- 
alted, without these latter lines, to the level of Demos- 
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thenes or of Chatham, praised as the first of orators, or 
follo,ved as the Iuost brilliant of statesnlen. 
IIis opinions upon political questions \yere clear 
and ùecided, taken up \vith the boldness-felt ,,,ith 
the ardour-asserted ,vith the determination-which 
Inarked his zealous and uncompro1l1isil1g spirit. Of 
all sul
ects, that of the Slave Trade and Slavery 
nlost engrossed his lnind. IIis experience in the 
\V cst Indies, his religious f(\elings, and his near 
connexion \\Tith 
[r. \Vilberforce, \vhose siste:t" he mar- 
ried, all contributed to give this great question a 
peculiarly sacred aspect in his eyes; nor could he 
either avoid 1l1ixing it up ,,'ith alnlost all other discus- 
sions, or prevent his vie,vs _ of its various relations froIH 
influencing his sentilnents on other matters of political 
discussioll. IIis first publication ,vas the "C'}'i.sis (!I. 
the #S1/
'1f/}" C 1 olonie,\'," a striking and aniInated picture 
of the n1Ìschiefs of Slaver)', and a strong reconunen- 
(latioll of the causp of St. Donlingo to the favour of 
thi:-; country. Thus the conduct of K apoleon to,varùs 
St. D0I11ingo plainly so\\'ed in his 11lind the seeds of 
that hatrc(l \vhich he hore to the Enlp(\rOr anc] all his 
plans; and to this source 111ay accordingly be tracod, 
not ßlerply his "Lijè of l'()71-",,,,,Ùd," ,vrittcn partly to 
gain fayour for the negroes, and partly to stilllulate 
the public indignation against l.'rance during thp 
alarnls of invasion "Thieh accolnpanicd the renc,val of 
hostilities in 1803; hut al
o the "OJlpO'}.lIlJli
IJ," in 
,,'hieh he vpry prclnaturely urg('(l tlH' polie
T of forllliJlg 
:111 alliance \\ ith the lU'\V llla<.:h. l{epuhlic, and soon 
aftcr,var(ls his ahl<.
 and cln(lucnt p:unphlct on th(' 
"J)',I1.'/('}"-" 
Jf Ih,' Count1:'/." This appeared ('arly in 
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1807; and contains, among other things uf undoubted 
excellence, a signal proof of his enthusiaslll outstrip- 
ping his better judgment,-for he deliberately traces 
the nlisfortunes of Europe in the late ,vars against 
France to the special interposition of Providence, be- 
cause of England repeatedly rejecting the l11easure of 
Slave 'frade Abolition ;-forgetful that although those 
calamities indirectly and consequentially injured Eng- 
land, they fell far l110re heavily, and in the very first in- 
stance
 upon the continental states ,vhich had neither a 
Colony, nor a Slave, nor a Slave trading vessel in their 
possession, ,yhich, therefore could not have comn1Ïtted 
the offence that called do,vn the penalty, and ,vhich ,yere 
subjugated by one of the greatest Slave holders and 
Slave traders in the world, France, the only gainer hy 
all these visitations of Divine vengeance. It ,vas fur- 
ther remarked, that even as to England his theory f
tileù 
very soon after the ,york ,vas puLlished. l
'or hardly 
had the Abolition been carried, than its authors ,ycrc 
drivel} fronl po,ver; and the l-?ifth Coalition ,vas dis- 
solved by the defeat of Russia at the great battle of 
Friedland. 
naffied, therefore, in his speculations respecting the 
cause of Napoleon's successes, he betook hinlsclf to 
devising nleans of counteracting his iufluence as used 
against this country. In consequence of his jealous 
hostility to,yards Napoleon, and also from his inti- 
nIate acquaintance ,vith the fi-auds practised by neut- 
rals in the court of l)rize Appeal, where he had the 
leading practice until be became a l\Iaster in Chan- 
("('ry, he had carl.y turncd his attention to the I?rclleh 
conlßlcrcial Ineasures, and upon his friend )11". Pf'r- 
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ceval con1ing to the head uf aft-Úrs, he obtained his 
asscnt to a far 1110re conlp!ete system of retaliation 
than the "Vhig Order in Council of ..January 1807. lIe 
it was ,vho first founù and aftcr\vards zealously sup- 
ported the famous Orders of November in that year, 
,vhich brought the mercantile conflict ,vith :Fran
e, 
and unhappily ,vith America also, to a crisis. 'fhcse 
Orders were ushered in by a 1'ract upon the general 
sulüect of the conduct pursued by neutrals, entitled 
" J fT ur in Disguise, or tlte j/'}oaud:) if the Neutral Flags;" 
of all his ,yorks the Inost celebrated, the most justly 
a(hnired, and a ,york ccrtainly of extraordinary mc- 
rite The facts on \vhich it dwelt ,vere undeniably 
true, and as they appeared to she\y a systematic eva- 
sion of belligerent rights by the shifts and contri- 
vanccs of neutral tradcrs, connivcd at, and indecd 
encouraged by their goverUlnents, it ,vas no hard Blat- 
tcr to influence the people of this country against such 
conduct, and n1ake them believe that this 'Ya
 really 
ho
tility to,vards us and our interests undcr the n1ask of 
neutrality. The fallacy thus greedily s,vallo,ved by tho 
nation's prpjudices ,vas very sincerely belicved by tho 
r..ealous and ÏInpetuous authur, and the 
Iinisters 'Vh0111 
he counselled; and it is the prevailing fallacy which 
runs through the \\Thule policy of the Ürùers in COUll- 
cil, frunl that of the '" higs in .January to that of the 
'forie" in Kovcn1her 1
o7. 'fhis f
lllacv consists in 
eI 

uppo
illg- that thc traùe ùriv('Jl h)' thp lH'utrals ,vith 
our l'nelllie
, he(.au
e it hellcnts the latter, is thereivre 
hurtful to our
cl VC", althuugh it perhaps bCll('tits us 
tellf()lll 
 on ,vhieh is cIIgrafted allother luistal\.p, if iu- 
(leed it he not rather thl' root of th(' \Vh0](' ('1'r01".. that 
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of grúdging the impossibility of our ever deriying ad- 
vantage from the exchange of our goods ,vithout some- 
thing of the benefit redounding to our enemies, cus- 
. t0l11erS, and consumers. 
'Vhen in the train of this brilliant and captivating 
publication the Orders of November appeared, all men 
,vere struck ,vith the 111agnitude of the design on ,vhich 
they \\Tere ii-alned, and all reflecting men regarded then1 
as calculated to execute the grand purpose of the first 
})ecree. Their principle ,vas indeed abundantly sinl- 
pIe. Napoleon had said that no vessel should touch 
a British port and then entel- a French one, or onp 
under French controu!. The Orders in Council said 
that no vessel "rhatever should enter any such port 
unless she had first touched at some port of Great 
Britain. l\lany other regulations opposed to neutrals 
,vere made in prosecution of this principle, and an ad 
'l"aloreJ/t duty "Tas levied upon their cargoes. Innne- 
diatelyafter caIne forth Napoleon's 
Iilan Decree, bear- 
ing date the 17th December 1807, enforcing lllorc 
rigorously that of Berlin, and declaring all vessels hnv- 
ful prize, ,yhich had sublnitted to the right of seareh 
clainled by England. 
'fhe first result of our general blockade of all 
Europe "Tas the adoption in this country of a sJ
- 
tenl 1110st liable to every kind of abuse,-that of 
Licences issued to let certain vessels pass not,vithstand- 
ing the Orders; and this ,vas accompanied by a yet 
more abominable systeln of fabricated papers, ,vhich 
naturalized among the merchants and navigators of 
this country the ,yorst practices of forgery and fraud. 
'rhe next result ,vas the American Elnbargo and Kon- 
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Importation acts, operating a suspension of all com- 
nlerce ,vith the United States. l'he distress experi- 
enced by the trade and luanufactures of this country 
,vas extreme. A series of hostile proceedings ,vith 
Anlerica ,vas begun,-al1ù after lnuch sutfering en- 
dured, extrelnc ill-,vill engendered, mauJ insults offered 
and resisted, this 
tate of things ended in an open rup- 
ture, ,vhich lasted till the end of the ,var in Europe, 
led to the capture by the An1ericans of SOIne British 
frigates, and ,vas terminated by a lnost inglorious eÀ- 
pedition to 'Vashington, and a nlost unfortunate one 
to N e,," Orleaus,-leading to the iuj ury of our national 
character in the one, and the tarnishing of our military 
fame in the other. 
'Vhen the Orders in Council and the American EU1- 
bargo first threatened nritish COlumerce ,yith destruc- 
tion, the Illerchants and nlanufhcturers uf London, II uIl, 

Ianchester and Liverpool, cOluprisillg all the industry 
of \ orkshire and Lancashire, and all the general trade 
,vhi(Oh centres in the 
apital, petitioned !Jarlialnent 
against the obnoÀions policy of the Orders, crnxed to 
he heard hv their counsel and tendered evidence of the 
. ' 
injuries sustained by then1 froln the opcration of tho
e 01"- 
(leI's. 1\[1". 
Broughanl ,\ras their counsel, and 'Yas hear(l 
at tho Bar of hoth Ifouses, ,,"here he likc\vise :uhluced 
th(, evidpncl' during 
everal ,veeks ill 
uppurt of the 
petitions. 'fhc 
[inistry, ho\,"c\"er, triuniphed Oy 'r all 
dIP attCl11pts thcn Blade tu dcfC'at tht" S) stelll; nnt! 
it \'"as Bot uutil four Jears after, ill l
l:!, that, the 
gellcral (listrcss haying gone OIl incrl'asillg, there "'as 
ffH1THI anyehanee of ohtaining a nlo1"C'fin oural,lc IH'arillg. 
Both )lr. l
roughalJl :nul 
rr. Steplu.'ll ,ven' tlO'V I1H'I11- 
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bers of the lIousc of Conlnlons; and in l\Iarch It-;12, 
the subject ,vas brought for,vard by the fornler. 1"hi
 
nlotion ,vas then negatived; but soon after Easter, he 
presented petitions from the sanIe parties ,vho had for- 
I1lerly been his clients; and on the motion of Lord 
Stanley,* on the 28th of April, the Ilouse agreed ,vith- 
out a division to hear evidence in support of the IJeti- 
tions. The case ,vas conducted every night for seven 
,veeks by 
Ir. Brougham and 1\11". Baring,t than 'VhOlll it 
,vollid not have been possible to find a more powerful co- 
a(ljutor. IIis extensive possessions in America-his con- 
nexions both of family and commerce ,vith that country 
-his foriller residence there-his vast 111ercantile kllO'V- 
ledge derivedfrolll varied and long experience-his great 
general information, and the depth as well as precision of 
his understanding-\vould have rendered hiln a IllOst for- 
lnidable adversary of the system, even stript of all the 
,veight ,vhich any cause that he espoused nlust derive 
from the nallle, and authority, and resources, of the 
first merchant in the ,yorld. The inquiry on the side 
of the petitions ,vas "rholly conducted by these t,vo 
nlélnbers, and each night presented ne,y objections and 
ne,,, defeats to the Ordel
s in Council, and ne,v advan- 
tages to the opposition-by incidental debatings on peti- 
tions presented-by discussions arising on evidence tf\n- 
dered-by other matters broached occasionally in COIl- 
nexion ,,,ith the lllain subject. The Governnlcnt at first, 
conceiving that there ,vas a clanlour raised out of doors 
against their policy, anù hoping that this ,,,otIld 
f itself 
subside,cndcavourcù togain time anù put off the hearing 


· No\\' Earl of Derby. 


t Now Lorrl A!o'hhurton. 
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of the evidence. But 
Icssrs. Brougham and Daring 
kept steadilJ to th{'ir purpose, and insisted 011 calling in 
their witnes
es at the earliest possible hour. They at 
length prevailed so far as to have it unùerstooù that the 
hearing should proceeJ daily at half-past four o'clock, 
and continue at the least till teu, by ,vhich means they 
generally kept it on foot till a much latcr hour, all but 
those ,vho took a peculiar interest in the subject haying 
earlier left the house. 
On the 11th of 
Iay, a 1110St lalnentable catas- 
trophe deprived the ,vorld of the 
Iinister who ,vas 
the chief stay of 
Ir. Stephen's systeln. 
Ir. l\:r- 
c0val ,vas "Talking arm in arm ,vith that gentlen1an 
frolli Do,vuillg Street to the IIouse, \\'hen he "'as Inet 
by a nlcss0nger whom the Secretary of the '"freasury 
had dispatched to hasten hÏIn, the opposition having 
refilseù to suspend the exan1Ïnation longer, as thl
 hour 
appointed to begin had SODle tillle passed. l\Ir. l)er- 
ceval, \vith his ,vontcd activity, darted for"'ard tú obey 
the 
unl1nons, aud \\'as shot as he entered the lobby of 
the IIouse. It ,vas renlarked that had :1\lr. Stephen, 
,,'ho "'alked on. his left, becn still "rith hinI, he ,,,ould 
have been 1UOst exposed to tlu' blo,v of the assa
sin. 
At that IlI0111ent the inquiry had been reconnncnced, 
anù 1\[1'. Broughanl "'as cXéunilling a. ,vitness, "'hen he 
thou
ht h,,' heard a noise as if a pistol had gone off ill 
sonIC oue's pocket-such at least ,vas th(' idl,:t ,\'hieh 
instantaneously passed throuc
h his Jllind, In1t did not 
interrupt his intf'l"1"ogatioll. !)rescutly tlu're \\ ('1"(' Sl'PJl 
several pcrsoll
 in tlH
 gallcrJ running to,,,nrds tllf' 
(loors; and 1)( 'f()J'e a 111 illuÌt. Inore h:ul )lass{'c1, (; ('Heral 
(1asc:oig-ne ..u
hecl l1P the ![OUSl', and (l1lI1011ncpc1 that 
the 1\linistl'l" had 1.e(,11 
hot, and hacl f:dl(,1l 011 the:' SP('t 
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dead. 'fhe House instantly adjourned. ExanIinatiollS 
"Tere taken of the ,vretch ,vho had struck the blo\\r, and 
he "ras speedily comlnitted for trial by 
Ir. 1\1. A. l'ay- 
lor, ,vho acted as a magistrate for l\Iiddlesex, ,vhere the 
ll1urder ,vas conllnitted. On that day,veek, Belling- 
haln, having been tried and convicted, was executed, 
to the eternal disgrace of the Court \vhich tried hinI, and 
refused an application for delay, grounded on a repre- 
sentation that \vere til1Ie given, evidence of his insanity 
could be obtained from Liverpool, where he had resided 
and ,vas kno\vn. It cannot with any truth be said 
that the popular ferment, ,vhich so astonishing and 
shocking an event occasioned, had at all subsided on 
the trial, the fourth day after the act was committed, 
and the day on which the Judge and Jury 1vere ca1led 
upon-caIrn in n1Ïnd-inaccessible to all feelingt;- 
above all out\vard impressions-to adn1Ïnister strict 
and in1partial justice. 
The opponents of the Orders in Council refused per- 
ell1ptorily to suspend their proceedings, in consequence 
of this lamentable event. lndeed the suspension of all 
other business "rhich it occasioned, "ras exceedingly 
favourable to the object of those \vho \vere anxious for 
an opportunity to produce their proofs and obtain a 
decision. A vast mass of evidence ,vas thus brought 
for,vard, she,ving incontestably the distressed state of 
trade and Inanufactures all over the country, and con- 
necting this by clear indications ,vith the operation of 
the impolitic system which had been resorted to for 
" protecting our commerce, and retorting on the enemy 
the evils of his o,vn injustice." At length, on the 1 nth 
or J une, 
Ir. Broug-ham brought for\vard his motion for 
an address to the Cro\vu to recall the obnoxious Orders; 
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and the follo,ving ,vas the speech ,vhich he delivered 
upon that occasion. The course of the Government 
,vas inexplicable. The absence of 
Ir. Stephen ii"onl 
his place, ,vhere he had attended every hour of the 
preceding inquiry, and taken a IUost active part in 
supporting the ministerial D1easure, plainly she\\'ed 
that a detcrn1Ìnation had ùeen come to ,vhich he could 
not approve. Yet if it ,vas resolved to strike-if the 
system ,vas abandoneù-thcloe seenled no intelligible 
reason ,vhy the leader of its adversaries should be heard 
to describe the mischiefs that had flo,ved frolll it, and 
to place its authors before the people as the cause of 
all they ",vere enùurillg under it. This, ho\vever, ,vas 
the plan resolved upon; and after :àlr. Broughanl had 
beev heard in support of his motion, and 1\11'. Rose in 
defence of the SystCIU, and ,vhen )[1'. Baring had fol- 
lowed, l.Jord Castlereagh, on the part of the Goyern- 
ment, announccd that the Illotion needed not be pressed 
to a division, hecau:se the Cro,vn huù been advised im- 
lllcdiately to rescind tbe Orders. The cffects produced 
hy the nUlnerous petitions-by the discussions to ,vbich 
these gave rise-by the nleetings in different place
- 
hy the tcstin10ny of the ,vitnesses,-,yere :sO appal"Cllt 
\vithin the last fortnight, that there reluailled no doubt 
of the motion being carried, and hence tho Jetl'rn1ina- 
tion to ,vhich the 
Iillistcrs dCCIlICfl it prudent that 
thpy should comc. 

[ro Stephen's absence on such an occa
ion "n
 cer- 
tainly not easily to be accountcd for, unles::, upon the 
supi)ositi?ll that he could not have Lccn in his place 
,vithout expre

ing his di
satisfaction in terUl:-J so 
strong, possibly so contclnptuoliS a
 n1ight not 
uit 
the precarious position in ,vhieh the GovcrnUlcnt nO\\F 
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,vcre placed, dcpriyed of 
Ir. Perceval, and opposed by 
1\11". Canning, as ,vell as the 'Vhig party. To thi
 
Governluent 
Ir. Stephen adhered, regarding it as the 
remnant of his friend 1\lr. Perceval's adnlÏnistration, 
and as regulated, generally speaking, by principles the 
same as his O\Vl1. lIe never ,vas accused, at any time, 
of un,vorthily sacrificing those principles for any consi- 
deration; and three years after"rards he gave a nlemo- 
rable proof of his public virtue, by at once abandoning 
the l\Iinistry, and resigning his seat in Parlianlent, be- 
cause they pursued a course ,vhich he disapproyed, 
upon the great subject of Colonial Slavery. lIe retired 
into private life, abandoned all the political questions 
in'which he took so warln an interest, gave up the 
public business in ,vhich he still had strength sufficient 
to bear a very active part, and relinquished ,vithout a 
struggle or a sigh all the advantages of promotion 
both for himself and his falnily, although agreeing ,vith 
the Government in every other part of their policy, 
because on that ,vhich he believed conscientiously to be 
the most inlportant of all their practical viH\vs, they dif- 
fered from his o,vn. 1 t ,vould indeed be ,yell if "Te 
had no,v and then instances of so rare a virtue; and 
they who looked down upon this eminent and excel- 
lent person as not having ans",vered the expectations 
forlned of his parliamentary career, or sneered at his 
enthusiastic zeal for opinions in his Inind of paramount 
importance, would have done ,veIl to respect at a dis- 
tance merit ,vhich they could not hope to imitate- 
perhaps could not ,veIl cOlllprehelld-merit, beside 
,vhich the lustre of the statesnlan's triumphs and the 
orator's fame grows pale. 
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SIR,-I ri"òc to bring Defore the IIousc a proposition 
regarding the subject ,yhich has recently occupied 
o 
large a :-;hare of our attention-the present state of 
1'radp ana ""\fanufhcturl\S, and the 
utfi'rillgs of tho 
people of England. .t\nd [ an1 confidcnt I shan not 
be at'cuscd of exaggeration ,rhen I 
ay, that it is hy 
f
lr the 111f)St intcresting and IlIOJllcntollS topic ,rhich 
can at this crisis engagc the attention of l)arliament. 
,After six ,yceks 
pent in the illquir.v-aftcr a lnass of 
f'vidcnl'P unparalleled in e
tent has Lecn collectcd- 
thl\ tin1{\ i:-, at length arrived, ,,
hell \\'0 are <'aIleù upon 
f()r the result of ûur in, c:-,tigation, f()r our t1etcrnJiua- 
tioll in behalf of thü c()untry, and our advice to the 
Cro" n upon the ll1Ïghty intcre
ts ,rhich "r{\ have bPPll 
pxallÚHillg. ]
ut ,,,hile ] ù".cll upon the il11portancc of 
this 
uhject, I ani hy no llicans t1isposcd to fùllu\\r the 
praeticc u
ual upon such oCl'a
iull
, and to lllagnif) its 
extent 0." it
 difficulty. l'h(' {pH'stiotl is ilHleeJ OIlC of 
uncxaulpleù iuterest, but uf c
tre'n('ly little illtri('ac)r. 
Its puints ar0 fe,," in Jlulnher-th0Y lip ,yithin a narrow 
rang-e-they are placc(] IH'ar th
 
urfa
{\-an(l in\'oh (,cf 
Y () L. l. :.! E 
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in no obscurity or doubt. Its materials are only nlassive 
in out\vard appearance, anù ,vhen vie,ved at a di
tance. 
There seems to be a huge body of details. This load 
of papers-these eight or nine hundred folios of evi- 
dence-together ,vith the bulk of papers and petitions 
lying on your table, would naturally enough frighten 
a careless observer with the notion that the subject is 
vast and complicated. Yet I ,viII venture to assert, 
that I shall not have proceeded many minutes, before I 
have convinced not only those "\\Tho assisted in the la- 
bours of the Committee-not those merely ,vho have 
read the result of the Inquiry on our minutes-but 
those who now for the first tin1e give their attention 
to the question, and con1e here ,vholly ignorant of its 
n1erits, that there has seldom been a subject of a pub- 
lic nature brought before this I-Iouse, through ,vhich 
the path ,vas shorter and surer, or led to a decision 
more obvious and plain. 
There is, however, Sir, one task "rhich meets me in 
the outset, and one of so painful 3 nature, that I,vould 
fain recede from it. It is my severe duty this night to 
make you acquainted \vith the distresses of the people, 
and principally of the lo\ver orders, that is to say, the 
most numerous and industrious classes of our country- 
men. 1'0 handle the question ,vithout entering into 
these afflicting details, or to travel amongst thelTI with- 
out the deepest uneasiness, would require an ingenuity 
or an insensibility which are equally foreign to DIY 
nature. For to whom could the scenes ,vhich ,ve posi- 
tively witnessed in the Committee be so distressing, as 
to those ,vhose anxiety for the welfare of the lo,ver 
QI:ders impelled them to devote their days and nights 
to the labours of the Inquiry? And it is no,v my hard 
task to give those ,vho ,vere not there to see anù hear, 
SOIne idea of ,vhat passed before our very eyes-the 
strange and afflict.ing sight. of respect.able ancient 111en, 
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the pillars of the trade and creùit of the country, com- 
ing forth to lament, not that they t;aw ,vasting away 
beneath thp Lïtal policy of our Government the hard- 
earned fruits of their honest and industrious lives-not 
that they "yere approaching to old age stripped of the 
support ,vhich they had been proviùing for that sea::;on 
-but because they no longer had the Illeans uf saving 
from absolute want the thousands of unhappy persons 
dependent upon them for subsistence-because they 
had no longer "rages to give the thousands, "rho ,vere 
eager to "york for any pittance to sustain life-because, 
having already exhausted their \\yhole llleans, all the 
accunullations of thei.r lives, in the charitable offices of 
elnploying those poor people, they ,vere 1l0'V brought 
to the brink of that dreadful alternative, either of leax- 
ing theln to perish, or of :;hutting th{ìir ears to the 
wants of conlle:\ion
 that had still 
trongcr claillls. 
'fhest' are things ,vhich I cannot pass oyer; but [ wil- 
lingly delay clltpring upon then1 for sonie little tilliC; 
and at present [ should prefer calling Jour attelltion to 
JllOre gl'llcral circuJllstances, ,,,,hicIt le
s directly, thuugh 
,,'ith equal furce, prove the unc"\.aJllpled cahnnities uf 
the tiIIlCS. 
AntI here, Bir, T do not allude 1l1crely to the llUlliC- 
rou:-, petitions preferred to l}arlianl<
llt, setting forth 
th(' (listrc
scs of the country, an(l praying' for a repeal 
of the Orùers in Council. 1 ,vill not d,vell UpOll these, 
nor grolllHl my inferences upon tl1eln. 4\nd Jet 1 "ell 
luight a vailul'ysclf of such au argulIlcnt on the present 
oc<.:asioll. For if the s)'stenl "Tas adopted fur the c:x- 
pre

 purpose of relicying our trade and lliallufa<.:tures, 
what hetter proof uf its inctlieaey, than the loud and 
gencral cOlnplaint
 of our nll'rehant
 ,and ,yorJ\.meu 
agaiust it? If the very ground and ju
tification of those 
lueasures ha
 always lJl\en the ncccssity of affording 
reli({ to tIIP ('U1Hluerce alld irHlustr) of the country, 
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,yhat can be 1110re in point, ,vhile they are urging the 
lnerits of the plan, than the fact, that Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and 'Var,yickshire, all the great districts of our 
nlanufactures, joined forluerly in exprcssing their fears 
of the treliif JOu ,vere offering thenl; and no,v, after 
four years' trial of its virtues, loudly pray to be saved 
froll1 such a relnedy, iInploring you for pity sake to 
abandon them to the hostility of their enenlies, and 
spa.re thelll the merciless kindness of the protection 
under ,vhich they are groaning ? Yet I ,vill forcgo 
,vhatever support the cause l11ay derivc fronl the f
1ct 
of these petitions, in order to d,vell upon the more 
indirect and unexpected, and tl!erefore ,vholly unsus- 
picious testimony, ,vhich it derives from other quarters. 
I ,vould beseech the I-Iouse to cast its eye abroad upon 
the various projects for obtaining relief: to ,yhich of 
late the people have in different parts of the country 
had recourse-the attempts and devices to ,vhich, in 
the restlessness of their sufferings, they have been re- 
sorting, ,vith the vain hope of shifting or shaking off 
fron1 then1 the load of calamity under ,vhich they 
labour. SOI11e of those schemes, I kno\v, are 1110st 
inadequate to the object-some are nugatory and ab- 
surd-solne are positively hurtful to thenl, and deserv- 
ing of reprobation. But they all proceed from the 
feverish uneasiness, the inlpatience of rest, ,vhich forms 
an undoubted syn1ptolll of the prevailing lllalady. Take, 
for example, the disorders "\vhich in different districts 
have given rise to short-sighted attacks upon machinery 
and other private property. Of these it is in1possible 
to speak ,vithout blame; but when ,ve loeftect on the 
misery ,vhich brought on this stat0 of violence, it is 
hard to avoid mingling pity with our censure. Ano- 
ther l
elnedy, as 
hort-sighted, though unhappily per- 
fectly legal, I have lllyself had occasion to see attempted 
in the cüurse of Iny professional enlpIoymcnt-J Inean 
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the applications ,vhich nUDlcrous bodies of lllanufactn- 
rer:-, have made to eourts of justice, for cnforcing one 
of the Inost ilnpoIitic la,vs on the 
tatute-book, the act 
of Elizabeth, requiring luagistrates to fix the rate of 
"rages-a la,,, ,vhich has been absurdly pcrn1Ïtted to 
subsist, on the pretence that it "ras not likely to be 
acted upon, and ,yhich, as Illight have becn expected, 
stands ready to promote luischief at the mOlllcnt ,,,hen 
it may be lllOst dangerous, \\Tithout the possibility of 
ever doing good. A third expcdient has been thought 
of: in application to this Jlouse for the aholition of sine- 
cure places, or the appropriation of thcir profits to the 
expenses of the "rar. Of this remedy I by no 111eanS 
think so lightly as scme do; it \\Tould indeed only 
afford a trifling relief: but it ,,
ould go far to prevcnt 
the recurrence of the evil, by dinlÏnishing the interest 
of nlany persons in the continuance of hostilities, êUHI 
,,
oulù disarul, I believe, sonle of the nlost ,varlike cha- 
racters of the tinle. 
But T "'0111<1 particularly entreat JOu to considcr the 
lluluberless petitions from ahnost every part of the 
country ,,
hich IlO'V cro,yd Jour table, against continu- 
ing the East India COlllpany's monopoly. 'fhat SODIC 
of those applications arc foundea in the most just aud 
politic vie,vs of the subject, I aln far fronl denying; 
that the great and once opulent city of I
iYcrpool, for 
instance, the second in the enlpirc, ,,
ould dcrive 1l1ate- 
rial relief frolll that participation in the E:ast India 
trade, to ,,,hich it has unùoubteù right, cannot be 
doubt(\d; find Glasgow, ]
ristol, and one or t\\yo othl'l. 
places, are ill the Sa1l10 predicanlcnt. I
ut is this the 
case ,,,iih all the other to,vns, 1 Inight ahnost 
ay yil- 
lages, "rhieh haye preferred the sanle praycr to us in 
eq ually urgcnt tcrnls? [s it the case ,,'ith any considl'r- 
ahle proportion of thenl? \Yllat thiuk 
'OU, Sir
 of 
plal:c:-, dCJHanùing 'a share of this trade, ,yhich ha"l' 
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neither commerce nor nlanufactures? I ,vill give you 
a specÏInen of others ,vhich have sOlnething to export, 
but not exactly of the quality Lest suited to those 
Eastern lnarkets. One district has petitioned for a free 
exportation to the East Indies, ,vhich to nlY kno,vledge 
raises no earthly produce but black horned cattle. l'he 
Potteries haye delnanded perlnission to send freely their 
porcelain to China; and the ancient and respectable 
city of N e,ycastle, ,vhich grO"\vs nothing but pit coal, 
has earnestly entreated that it may be allowed to ship 
that useful article to supply the stoves and hot-houses 
of Calcutta. All these projects prove nothing less than 
the incolnpetence of their authors to find out a reluedy 
for their sufferings; but they do 1110st distinctly de- 
monstrate ho,,," extensiye and deep-seated the evil Il1Ust 
be, and ho,v acute the sufferings which seek relief fronl 
such strange devices. They remind one of the accounts 
,vhich have been handed down to us of the great pesti- 
lence ,vhich once visited this city. Nothing in the 
story of that a,vful time is nlore affecting, than the 
picture ,vhich it presents of the vain efforts nlade to 
seek relief; n1Îserable men might be seen rushing forth 
into streets, and ,vildly grasping the first passenger 
they met, to hnplore his help, as if by cOllllllunicating 
the poison to others, they could restore health to their 
own veins, or life to its victims ,vhom they had left 
stretched before it. In that dislllal period there ,vas 
no end of projects and nostrums for preventing or cur- 
ing the disease, and numberless empirics every day 
started up \vith sonle new delusion, rapidly lllade for- 
tunes of the hopes and terrors of the multitude, and 
then as speedily disappeared, or were themselves borne 
do,vn by the general destroJer. l\[ean,vhile the ll1alady 
raged until its force was spent; the attempts to cure it 
"ere doubtless all baftled; but the eagerness "Tith ,,'hich 
IneH hailed each successive contrivance, proyed tuo 
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plainly ho\v vast ,vas their terror, and ho,v universal 
the suffering that prevailed. 
So might J no\v argue, from the con1plaints and 
projects ,vhich assail us o
 every hand, how deeply 
seated and widely spread is the distre
s under ,vhich 
the people are suffering; but unhappily ,ve have to 
encounter its details in n1any other shapes. Although 
it is not Iny intention to travel through the nlass of 
evidence on your table, the particulars of 'yhich I may 
safely leave to my honourable friend,. ,vho has so 
laudably devoted his tilne and abilities to thi
 inyesti- 
gation. Let nle only, Sir, remind the Hou
e of the 
general outline of the In<luirJ. 'Ve have examined 
above a hundred witnesses, from more than thirty 
of the great manufacturing and mercantile districts. 
rrhese n1cn "
cre chosen almost at random, from thou- 
sands 'VhOlll ,ve could have brought before JOu ,,,ith 
less trouble than it l:equired to luake the selection; 
the difficulty ,vas to keep back evidence, Hot to finu 
it; for OlU" desire to state the case ,,"'as tempered by a 
natural anxiety to encroach as little as possible on the 
time of th
 ] Iou
e, 
1l1(1 to expedite by all nleans the 
conclusion of an in(luiry, upon the result of ,vhich so 
nlany interests hung in anxious suspense. In all this 
lllasS of evidence there ,vas not a single ,vitness ,,,ho 
denied, or doubted-I beg )our pardon, there ,vas 
OUe-one solitary and reu1a]"kablC' exception, and nono 
other even alC10ng those called in support of the sJs- 
tern, ,vho even ll(
sitated in adD1itting the dreadful 
aU10unt of the present distresses. Take, for example, 
one of our great staples, the IIar(hvarc, and look to 
"r ar,\'ick
hire, ,,,here it uscd to fiourish. Rirlning- 
h
l1Il and its neighhourhootl, a district uf thirtecn D1iles 
round that c(\ntrc, ,vas farnlcrl)" hut one village, [ 


· :\lr, llaring, now Lord As1tlmrton. 
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luight say one continued ,yorkshop, peopled \"ith 
about four hundred thousand of the nlost industrious 
and skilful of nlallkind. In "That state do you now 
find that once busy hive of nlen? Silent, still, and 
desolate during half the ,veek; during the rest of it 
nliserably toiling at reduced ,vages, for a pittance 
scarcely sufficient to nlaintain animal life in the lo\vest 
state of comfort, and at all tinles s,varming "Tith un- 
happy persons, ,yilling, anxious to "'"ork for their lives, 
but unable to find enlploJnlcnt. lIe nlust have a stout 
heart ,yithin hilll \\Tho can vie\v such a scene anù not 
shudJer. nut even this is not all, nlatters are getting 
,yorse and ,,-orse; the TIlanufacturers are "Taiting for 
Jour decision, and if that be against thelll they ,viII 
instantlJ yield to their fatf', aud turn adrift the people 
,,,honl they still, though inadequately, support ,,,ith 
enlploYlnent. Upon your vote of this night the des- 
tiny of thousands in that district alone. depends; and 
I ask JOu before you give it to tell llle ,,,hat lllust 
beC0111e of those thousands, or of the country in ,,,hieh 
they shall be turned loo
e? I am a"'"are that the 
language I use 111ay he 11lisinterpreted-it 111ay be per- 
verted into a threat; but I speak of incontrovertible 
L:1.cts fronl the evidence before you, ,,,hen I affirnl, that 
if you this night say " KO" to the petitions against the 
Orders in Council, JOu let loose upon the country 
thousands and thousands-I ,viII not say of riotous, or 
disorderly, or seditious
 or even discontented people- 
but only of hungry nlen ,vho nlust either find fooù or 
perish. Look now to Y orkshire,-to the clothing 
country. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
the only conversation I had the honour of holding ,,
ith 
hÏIn upon this question, ,vas very confident that the 
ease of the petitioners would fail in these districts; 
JOu have proved it, said he, as far as respects hard- 
"Tare, but, JOu ,,
iH Jo nuthing in the "oollcll tradp. 
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. 
Bir, "Te have no,v gone through the case, and ho" 
stand the facts? It is still stronger ,vith respect to 
the clothing than the hard,vare! It is Inore various 
in its features and more striking in the result, because 
the trade is Illore extensive, and enlploys both larger 
capitals and a 1I1ore numerous people. One gentlenlan 
tells you that he has t,venty, another t,yenty-fiyc thou- 
saud pounds locked up in ullsaleaLle, unprofitahlp 
stocl,-, ,,'hich load his ,varehouses. 1\ third has about 
thirty, an(l a fourth 1)0 les
 than ninety thousand pound
 
thus disposed o:f. In the ,varehouses of one lnerchant 
there are eighty thousand pounds ,vorth of Cottons, 
and in those of another at Lh'erl)ool fronl t,,
o to three 
thousand pac]...agcs, chicfly \r oollcns and Cottons, valued 
011 the lo".ost conlputatiol1 at t,yO hundred thousand 
pounds, cvcry article uf ,yhieh ,vas destined for the 
Alll(
rican nlarket, and ran find no other yent. J n 
the \r est Riditlg thousands have Lecn thro,,-n out of 
an enJployulent-but this is notlling C0l11parCÙ ".ith 
thc. fearful apprehensions ,,-hich are thcre entertained, 
if JOu this night refuse thenl relief: I pass lightly 
over this groun(I-but the fact is kno,vll that in that 
populous county, the applications to the pnrish officers 
Itaye so alarnlingly il1creaseJ, that they havc given 
r
peated ,yarllings to th0 111aster manufacturers, and I 
hclic'"e to the higher authorities,. of thcir utter in- 
ability to relicye tlu'} increasing dish"es
 or to ans\vcr 
fin" its con::5cqncllces. Anlong other rirCulnstances 
,vhich ]narked thi
 part of the case, tl1er0 ".a
 uJH.\ 
peculiarly affecting to e\ er.y une \rho hcard it.-lt had 
been proycd that at j\i(hlernliuster, \\"here the great 
Carpet lllanufhcture is ahno
t entirely dl'stroycd
 th} 
,,-ants of thc poor L \CanlC so pres
iJlg that they '\"cre 
forced to part" ith their little stock of furniture "hieb 
u
cd to 11la]"c their cottag-cs ill SOlllP dl'gree ron1fè.n"t- 
ahlp, and crCH the (o]Otl1l''-' off thl'il" hac],,
, to rai
t' 
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food, until the pa,vnbrokers, haying already loaded 
thenlselves ,,,ith such deposits, refused to issue any 
lnore tickets. But at Sheffield, the same feature re- 
curred in an heightened and still III ore striking fornl. 
The ,yorkmen in the Cutlery trade, unable to obtain 
any longer their usual market, from the master dealers 
and merchants or brokers refusing to purchase any 
more, were compelled to pawn their articles at a very 
low valuation, for money, and even for food and clothes 
-so that this extraordinary state of things arose-the 
pa,vnbrokers caIne into the London nlarket ,yith the 
goods, and there lllet the regular dealers, ,vhom they 
'\vere able greatly to undersell; in such ,vise as to 
supply in a considerable degree the London and other 
Inarkets, to the extreme augmentation of the distresses 
already so severely pressing upon this branch of trade. 
I might detain you, Sir, in an endless repetition of 
this same tale of misery, through its different shapes, 
,vere I to describe its varieties in the other districts to 
'\vhich the evidence applies-but I shall only refer to 
the Cotton trade; and that, not for the sake of stating 
that here too the same picture ,vas presented of capital 
locked up-men of great nominal ,vealth living ,vith- 
out income-trading, or seen1Ïng to trade, ,,,ithout 
profits-nunlberless ,yorkmen dismissed-those "Tho 
remain enlployed earning only half or quarter wages- 
parish rates increasing-charitable supplies failing,froßl 
the reduced means of the upper classes, and the hourly 
augmented claims upon their bountJ-and the never- 
ceasing feature of this case in all its parts, the im- 
pending necessity of instantaneously disbanding those 
,vho are only no"T retained in the hopes of your favour- 
able tlecision; but I would dra\v your attentlon to the 
Cotton districts, merely to presént one incidental cir- 
cunlstance ,vhich chanced to transpire respecting the 
distresses of the poor in those parts. The food ,vhich 
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no,,," sustains theul is reduc0d to the lo\vcst kind, and . 
of that there is not nearly a sufficient supply; bread, 
or even potatoes, are no,,,, out of the question; the 
luxuries of aninlal food, or even milk, they have long 
ceased to think o:f. Their looks, as "
ell as their 
apparel, proclaim the sad change in their situation. 
One ,,'"itness tells you, it is only necessary to look at 
their haggard faces, to be satisfied ,vhat they are suffer- 
ing ;-auother says that persons ,vho have recently 
returned, after an abS0J1Ce of some months from those 
parts, declare thel11selves shocked, and unable to re- 
cognise the people \vhonl they had left. A gentlelllan 
largely concerned in the Cotton trade, to ,,,,hose respec- 
tability ample tcstiInony '\
as borne by an honourable 
J3aronet*-I cannot regularly Harne hinl-but ill a 
question relating to the Cotton trade, it is natural to 
think of the housE' of Peel-that gentleman ,,,,hose 
property in part consists of cottages and little pieces 
of grounù let out to ,york-people, told us that lately 
he '\
ent to look after his I.ents-and ,,,hen he entered 
those d\yellings, and found thenl so miserably altered 
-so stript of their ,,"onted fl\rniture and other little 
cOlnforts-and ,vhen h(\ sa,v thcir inhabitant::5 sitting 
do,vn to a scanty dinner of oatnl(
al and ,,"ater, their 
only Iucal in the four and t,venty hours, he conld not 
stand the sight, and canle a\vay unable to ask his rent. 
l'he
e feelings so honourable to him-so painful to us 
,vho partook of theIll-,vere not confineù to that rc- 
spectabl<? ,vitness. "T c had other sights to endure in 
that long anù dismal inquiry. )[astcrs l"ame for,vard 
to tell us ho\v unhappy it Ina(le theJll to havC' 110 Inorc 
'york to gi \-é thcir poor Blcn, bccause all their nlonc)', 
3TH1 in 
Ollle cases their creùit too, \\'as already gonc in 
trying to support then1. Some lrlù invulved thelll- 
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selves in enIbarrassments for such pious purposes. 
One again, ,vould describe his lnisery at turning oft... 
people ,vhonl he and his father had eillployed for nIany 
years. Another ,vould say ho,v he dreaded the con1Ïng 
round of Saturday, ,vhen he had to pay his hands their 
reduced 'rages, incapable of supporting them; ho,v he 
kept out of their ,vay on that day, and Inade his foren1an 
pay thenl. \Vhile a third ,,-ould say that he ,yas afraid 
to see his people, because he had no longer the 11lCanS 
of giving then1 work, and he kne,v that they ,yould 
flock round him and Ï1llplore to be employed at the 
lo,yest ,yages; for sOll1ething ,,,holly insufficient to 
feed then1. Indeed, said one, our situation is greatly 
to be pitied; it is most distressing, and God only kno,rs 
,vhat ,viII beconle of us, for it is llI0St unhappy! These 
things, and a vast deal nlore-a vast deal ,vhich I ,,,ill 
llOt attel11pt to go through, because I absolutely have 
not the heart to bear it, and I cannot do it-these 
things, and llluch nlore of the sanle 111elancholy descrip- 
tion, 111ay be seen in the luinutes by such as did not 
attend the Committee; or as far as I have been able 
to represcnt them, they lllay be understood by those 
,vho have not heard the evidence. But there ,yere 
things seen in the Comnlittee ,vhich cannot be entered 
on its records; ,vhich ,vere not spoken in words, and 
could not be ,vritten dO""Tn; ,vhich I should in vain at- 
tell1pt to paint-which to fornl any idea of: you IHust 
have been present, and seen and heard. For I cannot 
describe to you the 'J71auneJ' in ,vhich that affecting evi- 
dence ,vas given. I cannot tell JOu ,vith ,vhat tones 
and looks Qf distress it ,yas accoJnpallicd. \rhell the 
,vitnesses told the story of the sufferings of their ,york- 
people and their o""Tn sufferings on their account, there 
,vas 
olncthing in it ,vhich all the po,vers of acting 
could not even in1Ïtate; it ,vas sOll1ething ,vhich to feel 
as I no,,, feel it, you Blust hnxe seen it as I sa,y. 1'hc 
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Inen to ,,,honl I anI no,v alluding belonged to the venc- 
rable Society of'Jf"J'icnds-that an1ÏaLle body of persons 
-the friends indeed of all that is Illost precious to luan 
-the distinguished adyocates of IllUllanity, justice, and 
peace, and the patterns, as ,veIl as prOllloters of all the 
kindest charities of our l1ature. In their lllanner of 
testifying to this cause, there ""yas SOlllcthing so sinIple 
and so touching, that it di
arlned for a season the ha- 
bitual indignation of the learned father of the systelll,* 
and seemed to tha\v the cold calculations of its foster 
})arellt, t and his follo,vers of the Board of Trade and 
Shipping Interest.t 
Sir, there is one circulllstance in these Inelancholy 
details, ""Thich I have refi.ailled ii'onl touching upon, 
because it 
eemed ahyays to excite a peculiar degree 
of soreness: 1 mean the scarcity. 'Ve haye often been 
taunted ,,,ith this topic. 'f e have IJcel1 trÏtllnphantly 
asked, " 'Vhat! is the scarcity too, o\ving to the Orders 
in Council
" Certainly \ye never thought of ascribing 
the ,vet snnlluer, and the had crop, to the pre
cnt COIIl- 
Illcrcial RJstelIl; hut as for scarcity, I iluagille there 
may he t,\ 0 kinds of it equally inconvcnient to the 
pcuplc-a scarcity of fou<l, ana a scarcity uf money to 
huy food ,,-ith. .A II the ,vitnesses ,vhom ,ve cxan1Ïuc(l, 
,,'cre, ,,,ithout exception, asked this (lucstion, "Do JOu 
rccollect the scarcity of IbOO or 1801 ?" Yes, ,vab the 
ans\ver, ,,"e do rcnlclnLer it; the dearth ,vas then 
great, greater than at present, for there \\'ere t"TO fhil- 
iug crops." But ,vhen ,ve askeù, ,vhcther the d'
h. J8S 
""as as great, they flung up their hands aud. c
claiIlled 
-" () nothing- likc it, for thcn the people had plenty 
of \vork and fun ,vagl'
, \\ThcrPils J10\V the" aut of 1l10110Y 
lnccts the "9ant of foull." J3ut further, bir h:1\ l" 'ou 
.., 
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not taken a,vay the only remedy for this scarcity-the 
only relief to \vhich we can look under a bad harvest- 
by closing the corn market of America? Did \ve not 
al\vays say, in arguing upon these measures prospec- 
tiyely; ,,"There are you if a bad season COlnes, and 
there is a risk of a fan1Ïne 1" 'V ell-unhappily this 
calamity has come, or approaches; the season is bad, 
and a famine stares us in the face, and no,v we 
ay as 
"
e did before-" 'Vhere are you \vith your Orders in 
Council, and your American quarrel 1" 'Vhy, Sir, to 
deny that those measures affect the scarcity, is as absurd 
as it \vould be to deny that our Jesuit's bark bill exas- 
perated the misery of the French hospitals, for that the 
,vI'etches there died of the aguø and not of the bill- 
True, they died of the ague; but your Inurderous policy 
,vithhel
 from them that kindly herb \vhich the provi- 
dence that luysteriously inflicted the disease, nlercifully 
bcsto\ved for the relief of suffering humanity. 
Before I quit this subject, let me entreat of the IIouse 
to reflect ho\v it bears upon the operations no\v carry- 
ing on in the Peninsula. Our armies there are fed 
froIll America; supplies to the anlount of eight or nine 
millions a-year, are derived by then1 from thence; the 
embarg-o t'other day raised the price of flour in the 
Lisbon market above fifty per cent.; and \vhen the 
ne\vs of this ad vance reached l..ondon, you heard froln 
one \vitness that it occasioned in one ulorning, \vithin 
his o\vn kno\v ledge, an export from this port of six 
thousand barrels of flour to supply the Portuguese mar- 
ket. Our operations in Spain and Portuga] then depend 
upon the intercourse \vith America, and yet ,ve TI1adly 
persist in cutting that intercourse off! And is it indeed 
come to this? Are \ve never to lose sight of the Spa- 
- nish \yar, except ,,,hen Alnerica is concerned? To that 
contest ,vhat sacrifices have ,ve not chcerfulJy Inade? 
"ro its paraIlloullt importance ,vhat perpetual tribute 
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have ,ye not been paying? lIas it not for years been 
the grand object of our hopes as of our efforts; the 
centre upon ,,
hich all our politics, external and domes- 
tic, have hinged; the point \vhich l"egulated every thing, 
from the negotiation of a public trcat
r to the arrange- 
ment of a Cabinet? Upon this contest ,,,bat lllillions 
of money, ,vhat profusion of British blood have "'"e not 
lavished, without ever stopping to count the cost, so 
self-evident have we ever decIned its advantages or 
rather its necessity to be? Yet no,v are ,ve prepared 
to abandon it-to sacrifice all our hopes of its future 
profit-to throw a,vay every advance that ,ve have 
already luade upon it, because it can no longer be pro- 
secuted ,vithout involving us in the costs and ùangers 
of-a reconciliation with America! For this ,var, for 
this sanle bootless war, we hcsitate not to neglect evcry 
interest, every domcstic tie-to cripple, oppress, starve, 
and grind do,vn our o,vn people; but all attention to 
it, all thought of it, suddenly lcaycs us the llloment "
e 
ascertain that, in order to carry it on, ,ve TIlust abandon 
an unjust and ruinous (luarrcl ,vith our killslllcn in 
AnH'rica, and fipeedily rclieve the unparallelcd distresses 
of our o,vn countryrnen! N O'V, and now only, and for 
this ren:-,on and none othcr, ,,"e TIlust give up for eyer 
the cherished objcct of all our hopes, and no long0r 
even dreaul of opposing any resistance to !1'rance upon 
the Contincnt of I
uropp-becausc by continuing to ùo 
so ,,'e should effcctually defeat her Ina<.:hillatioll
 in 
America! 
I have no'v, Sir, slightly and generally toucheù upon 
the h('ad
 of that CaSe of deep distress which thl' evi- 
dence presents to our vic\v; and [ her(' stop to (ll'lluUHI 
bJ ,vhat proofs this evi(lence has been lnct on the othc). 
side of the f[ous!'? 1\ ot él qu(\stion did thc honourable 
gcntlcIllcn, ,vho ùefclld the sy::;tclu, ,enturl' to put h)" 
,yay of 
hal\.ing the tcstiulOß)', the clear and united 
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testinlony to \vhich I have been alluding; not a \"it- 
ness ilid they call on their part ,,'ith the vie,v of 
r{\butting it, 
ave only one, and to this one per::5on's 
evidence it is necessary' that I should call Jour atten- 
tion, because froBI a particular circulnstance it does so 
happen that it ,vill not be found upon the lllinutes, and 
can therefore only be kno,vll to those "Tho heard it, by 
\"hOlll, I ,yell kno,v, it never can be forgotten. rrhis 
nlan, whom I,yill not name, having denied that any 
great distress prevailed among the 10"Ter orders in the 
manufacturing districts, it was fit that I should exa- 
mine him a little more closely, seeing that he took 
upon hinlself to contradict the statell1ellt unanilnously 
given by the most respectable Iuerchants and Inanufac- 
tnrers in the country but a fe,v days before. I there- 
fore asked ,vhether he meant to say, that the artisans 
had the same ,vages as usual-And then ,yas disclosed 
a scene the most revolting, thp most disgusting, that it 
is possible to conceive, insomuch, indeed, that I \yas 
inlmcdiately after\vards implored by the gelltleJUCll 
opposite to allo,,," the evidence to be expunged, that it 
might not remain on our Journals to defile thenl. This 
man in substance told us, that the people had enough 
of ,vages-that they had no right to more-that ,vhen 
their ,vages were at the fornler rate they had three 
times as much as they ought to have !- 'Vhat? did hf\ 
really dare to say that the food ,vhich 'fC had heard 
,yith sorrow described by the Lancashire ,vitllesses ,vas 
enough for the support of Englisillnell, or that this 
miserable fare ,vas all that the lo,ver people of this 
country have a right to--the 10,,"er people to \vhom ,,"e 
owe all our national greatness? Did he yenture to 
tell the repre
entatives of that peopl0-us "Tho arc 
sent here by them-,vho nlcet here only to consult 
for their illterests-\vho only exist by anù fOl" them- 
that a short allo,"Tance of oatmeal and ,vater (for sueh 
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is the fact) ,vas the fit fare for thenl?* Sir, this man 
sprung, I Inake no duubt, hlln
elf fronl the sanle class 
of the comnlunitJ, and at any rate no"T becalne by 
their labour, I anI ashanled to bay, one of the nlost 
afHuent lllcrchants in the city of London-this loyal 
luan, for he bf'gall his evidence "rith an attack upon 
.Jacohinis1l1, and illlputed the present distresses to the 

editious rnachillations of partynlell in this to,vn, r 
rather think he lneant tu insinuate in this house- an 
<lttack ,vhich ,vas also ordcred to be cxpunged froBI 
the 111Ïnutcs-this very person standing in this Conl- 
nlOHS IIouse of !>arliaulent,-\vas shalncleb
 enough to 
insinuate that Englisluuell nlust be fed lo\v to keep 
thenl quiet; for he distinctly stated, that if you gave 
thcln more, )rou p
llllpered theIn, or as he terlllcd it, 
aecustolTIcJ then1 to " luxuries irrelevant to thcir COll- 
dition," and unhinged (as he phraseù it in the jargon 
of his loyalty) "unhinged the fraulc of society." Sir, 
I Jielùeù to the united entreatieb of the gentlculen 
opposite, and for the sake of pcace and the credit of 
our records, I consentcl} to this disgraceful evidence 
heing expunged. lno\y repent nlC of ,vhat 1 did; for 
J uught rather to hen e suffercù the contalnination tu 
relnaill that it Blight recurù by ,vhat sort of \ritnesscs 
this s)'stenl is upheld, anù accordillg to \vhat standard 
of popular rights and national happiness the defcnce of 
the Sy"tCUl is ii'anled. So luuch, ho,vc\'er, tor the firðt 
alIù ]a
t attcnlpt ,vhich \vas Blade to iUlpeach thl' GIrts 
hrought for\\'ard by nlY ,vitllc
scs. 
] )riycn froln this ground thcn, the right honourable 
gClltlcnlan retrcat
 to hi
 \vel) knu" n hold, and takes 
refuge in the CustOlll-hou:")c hooks-in tht' Hl"("uunt:-J of 
the ] 
pector Gcneral. 1 con]t] have \\rishcd that he 
hacl hruught that ,,"orthy anù resp' -tahle officer hiul- 
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self to the bar, because then ,ve ]night haye learned 
more accurately ho,v those returns are nlade up; at 
present ,ve have only a meagre note of a fe,v lines de- 
scribing the errors of this proceeding. But, ,vith 
respect to these returns, I HlUSt in the first place 
observe, that ,ye cannot in this stage of the inquiry re- 
ly on such evidence; the period is gone by ,vhen they 
n1Îght have been admissible. J shall explain lnyself in 
a 1110n10nt upon this point. Accounts of exports and 
iUlports are resorted to, and nlost properly, in order to 
pstilnate the trade of the country ,vhen ,ve have no 
botter data; because those accounts give sorncthing 
1ike an approxinlation or rough guess at the state of 
the trade, and are in ordinary cases the only Ineans 
,ve have of getting at a kno\yledge of the state of 
the country in point of cOl1ul1ercial prosperity. But 
,vhen ,ve know frolll other sources of the n10st unquès- 
tioned- authority every thing relating to this very point 
-\yhen ,ve have by actual inquiry learned in ,vhat 
state the COn1111erCe of the country is-,vhen ,ve have 
gone to the fountain head and seen the situation of 
things ,vith our o,vn eyes-it is idle and preposterous 
to run after lists of exports and inlports, ,vhich are 
only the less perfect evidence-thp indirect sign or 

ynlptonl, and utterly out of time after ,ye have exa- 
mined the thing itself: "\Ve have seen that the people 
are starving all over the lnanufacturing districts
 anù 
the lnaster luanufacturers ruined; after this to produce 
an array of Custonl-hou
e figures, for tho purpose of 
shc\ving ,,-hethel" nlanuf:'lctures are flourishing or not., 
i
 stark nonscnse-such an array is superfluous, if it 
coincides with the better proofs; if it contradicts then), 
,vhat luan alivc ,viII listen to them for ono 111011lent? 
TIut I confess, Sir, that ,vith n1e, at any stage of the in- 
<]uiry, the credit of those Custom-house tables "Tould he 
hut sJIlall, after the account of thPHI ,rhich apppars in 
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lencc. The Inspector hinlself has stated in his 
Ie- 
Inoranchnu, that tho luethod of Jnakillg up tbe account 
of exports canllot be safely relied upon, in those in- 
stances ,,'here no paynlent is nuule; and by one uf the 
returns it appears, that of t\vel1ty-seven millions the 
:ly'crao-c vearlv valup of cX I )orts, onlv ten Jnillions are 
ð" .J .. 
suJ
ject to duty on exportation, and that above eight 
millions neither pay duty, nor receive hountJ or dra\\r- 
hack; upon this SHIn at least, then, all the inaccuracy 
adlnitteù in his n1Ïnute Inust attach. But the evidence 
Rufficientlyexplains on \vhich side of the scale the error 
is likely to lie: There is, it \vould seelll, a fcllo,v-fecl- 
ing het\vcen the gelltlen1cn at the CustoJn-house, and 
their honoured masters at the Board of Trade; so that 
"'hen tlu' latter ,vish to Illake blazing statelnents of na- 
tional prosperity, the forlner are ready to find the fuel. 
The Inanaging clerk of one of the greatest Inercantile 
houses in the city, tel1s JOu that he has kno\vll packages 
entered at 1...3,000 \\'hich ,vcre Hut \\'01'th L..jij; ,that 
those StIlnS are entered at randolll, and cannot be at all 
r{'lied Up011. Othcr ,vitnesscs, particularly frolll Liver- 
pool, confirlH the sanle filct; and I kno\\r, as does )ny llight 
Ifonourahle J4"riend, the Chancellor ofthc]4:xchequcr, \\'ho 
\\'as present, that the hpad of the sallIe respectable house, 
a fc\\' days ago Incntioned at an official conference ,yith 
him, an i]}
tance of his o\vn clerks beillg desireù at the 
CustolTI-housc to n1ake a <louhle entry of an articlp for 
export. After such facts as tht'se, I sa.' it is in "ain to 
talk of CustoHl-house returns, even if they ,,"ere COH- 
tradietcc1 in no respect hy other c\,j(lencc. l\fter shc"r- 
ing one sueh fla \\r in thenl, T :1111 ah
ol ,.cù frolH an fur- 
tllf'r trouhle; 1 an1 not hound to follo,v their ùptails aBtI 
proyf' thcll1 fal
l' 
tcp hy step; I h:n l' 
he\Yn ('Hough 
to dpstroy their erpdit a
 doeUHlcnts, and \\,ith this iITP- 
para hIe ùanlage Oil th 'ir f;lce, J Illig-ht here ll'a \.C theln. 
T\ut Rtrange to tell, afÌ<'l" all thc hoa
ting of the gentJc- 
11\('11 (Jpp(J
ite-i1l 
pit(' of l" pry eontriyancp to eOJl("pal 
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the real fact-and notwithstanding the essentially vici- 
ous lllode of preparing those documents, it does so hap- 
pen, that the falling off in our trade is too great even 
for the machinery of the Custonl-house to sustain, or 
cover it over; and, ,,1.th every effort to prevent its ap- 
pearance, here it breaks out upon the face of the Cus- 
tom-house papers themselves! At first, the methods I 
ha ve spoken of \vere, no doubt, successful. 'Vhen the 
defalcation \vas confined \vithin certain limits, those 
methods n1Ïght conceal it, and enable the :àlinisters to 
delude this IIouse and the country, \vith details of our 
flourishing comnlerce. But that point has been passed, 
and no resources of official skill can any more suppress 
the melancholy truth, that the trade of the country has 
gone to decay. I hold in my hand the latest of these 
annual returns; and by its details \ve find that, COIll- 
paring the whole amount of trade, both exports and 
imports (\vhich is the only fair \vay of reckoning), in 
1809, \vith its amount in 1811, there is a falling off in 
the latter year to the amount of no less than thirty-six 
TI1illions-compared \vith 1810, the falling off is thirty- 
eight n1Ïl1ions. [f \ve confine our view only to the ex- 
port of British manufactures, \ve find, that the falling 
off in 1811, as conlpared \vith either of the foriner years, 
(for they are nearly equal,) amounts to sixteen n1Îllions. 
And if we take in the export of foreign and colonial 
produce also, the falling off in 1811, con1pared \vith 
18u9, is t\venty-four, and compared \vith 1810, no If-ss 
than t\venty-seven nlÎllions! TIlen, Sir, we need not 
oQject to the evidence afforded by those papers-they 
lnake nlost strongly in favour of Oll1' argulnent-they 
are evidence for us, if any evidence from such a quarter 
were wanted-and, ,vhatever credit you may give to the 
testimony by \vhich I have been impeaching their au- 
thenticity-how little soever you nlay be inclined to 
agree ,vith me in doubting their accuracy, and in ÏJu- 
pnting e:xaggeration to thPTIl-! care lit)t (lven if you 
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should ,vholly deny that any 
uch flaws are to he found 
in their construction
 and that an v such abatement as I 
eJ 
have described is to he Inade froll1 their total results; I 
say, corrected or uncorrected, they prove DlY case-and 
I no,,, rely on thenl, and holJ thenl up in refutation of 
the Board of rrrade, because they distinctly dCluonstratc 
an immense, an unparalleled dÌIninutiun iu our COTI1- 
merce, during the last eighteen months, and ""holly co- 
incide ,vith both our evidencc and our argument. 
Of the positions advanced by the defenders of this 
system, one of the nlost noted is, that ,vhat ,ve lllay have 
lost by its operation in one quartcr, "TO have gained 
else" here-and that if the U llited States are no longer 
open to us, '\ve have? extended our trade in the other 
parts of l\.merica, and in sòme He'\'" European channels. 
rfo this argument, ho,vever, the returns ,vhich I have 
just heen ù,,"clling upon furnish a most triunlphant, if 
it ""ere not rather a melancholy, ans,yer. For JOu ""ill 
observe, Sir, that the Inighty hilling off: \vhich those ac- 
counts exhibit, is upon the n o hule trade of the country- 
that it includes South Anlcrica, IIeligoIand, thf\ r
aItir, 
and th\.\ )lediterranean, as "
ell as the United State
, 
anù the donlinions of l
'rance. It therefore, upou thp 
u.holr tradp therp has beon this great def
llcation, it i
 
idlp to talk of compensation and substitutes. 'fhe ba- 
lanco is struck-the cleficiency is proved, after all the 
substitutes have been taken into the account, and credit 
has been given for thenl alL E, pry such allo,vance being 
ful1y mad(\, th01"e i
 still a total lo
s of trade in onp year 
to thr cnornl(,us al110unt of (ìight and thirty ll1Ïllious 

t('rling. I n like nlallner do these returns dispos \ of 
another t'UllOUS argulnent-that th(\ deficit of last )'car is 
01\ ly apparput ; that it 'u-il..\cs froul IHaI... ing a l"olllparisolJ 
,vith 1810, t1H
 gl-patest 
par f\\('r k11o"Tn 
 hut that
 
conlparpd ,vith forlner )"pars, thpre "a
 no f;l11ing off at 
all. \, hat no\\y h('("üHICS of this a

('l"Íion 
 The f;dliug- 
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otlïn the last year, as compared ,vith 1810, being thirty- 
seven n1Ílliol1s; it is thirty-five, as cOl1lpared \vith 1809 ; 
and the deficit of exports of British lnanufactures is 
yery nearly the same in both those cOluparisons. So 
llluch for the assertions of honourable gentlemen, and 
the real results of the Custoln-house docunlents. 
But let us attend a little nlore closely to the llluch- 
boasted substitutes for our Anlerican trade, ,vhich are 
to be found in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in 
the South, and in our o,vn settlcll1ents in the N ortb. 
Ahllost all the \vitnesses ,vho ,vere exan1Íned kne,v 
sOlnething of these branches of comnlerce; and it was 
the constant practice on this side of the House to ask 
them, ho\v far they had fonnd relief fronl theln '? 'Ve 
generally began ,vith inquiring, ,vhether they had tried 
the South Alnerican markets'
 and there ,vas always 
the sanle sort of ans\ver: it ,vas in nlost cases given 
,vith an air and manner sufficiently significant, inde- 
pendent of the ,vords; there ,vas generally a something 
,vhich I should distinguish by a foreign expression, if I 
might be permitted to use it, ,vhere ,ve have none at 
h0111e that ,vill convey the Ineal1ing-a sort of naircté- 
an arch and hunlorous simvlicity, which son1e no\v pre- 
sent l1lUst recollect. "'fry the South American nlar- 
ket ?-Aye, that ,ve have!" Or," l{no\v the Brazil 
trade?- 'Ve kno\ÿ it full ,yell !" SOlne ,vho had not 
personal experience of it, on being asked, " 'Vhethcr 
they kne\v of any others ,vho had tried the South .L\.me- 
rican trade?" said, "They never ,vishcd to kno,v any 
such people, or to have any thing to do \vith thenl." 
.i\Iost of thenl told us, that their disappoilltnlents ,vere 
o\ving to Sir IIolne Pophaln's circular; anù ,v
len \VC 
desired explanation, and delnalldcd \vhat profits they 
had turned 011 those adventures, ,vhe.ther t\venty or on- 
ly ten per cent.-they said thoy had ahY;lYs lost fifty or 
sixty, or Blore in the hundred, aud never sold tor prinlo 
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cost; fi
e(luellÍly abandoning the goods to their fhte, to 
save further ch
tl"Jes in in{luiring after thenl. Thus 
luuch appeared ,,,hen / cxalllined theIn; being InJsclf 
no trader [ could only question thelll generally and diffi- 
dently: accordingly, in DIY halH Is, they callIe off easily 
and safely enough-not so \vhcn the Vicc-I)rcsiùent of 
the I
oard of 'fraùe took up the talc, ,vhich he' ncyor 
fhilcd to do as soon as I laid it do,vn. 
rhcn \vas seen 
all the closeness of a practical scrutincer; he took 
theln tu task as a real nlerchant, dealer and c}ullHuall ; 
he spoke to thenl in their O\Vll langu:tgc, and rated 
them in a lllanner so alarn1Ïng to tlieHl-but to IllY 
honourable friend* and lllYS('lf so aillusing, that even 
no,,," it is sonIC merriIl1cnt to recollect the dialogue :- 
H ,rhat!" he \vould say, "did yuu suffer a loss ii'oBI 
the great South .A.Inorican Inarket?" 
'Y. os," \\'as the 
ans\vcr, " a loss of fifty or sixty per cent." "Indcclt" 
said tho oracle of tradc, sharply enough, " \vhy, ,vhat 
sort of cargoes di(l you send f'-"'Voollens," thcJ \yould 
allS\\'Cl", " or llanllcls, or calicoes," as the ease 1l1ight Le : 
-" ,V oollens," he ,,'olII(1 reply, ",,,hy, ho\v could JOu 
think of such a thing 
- \V oollens !-1l0 \\ 011(1('1" that Jon 
lost."-So that all COllH'S of their had trading, and Hot of 
the haa lnarket.--" 'Vhile )
OU arc left to yourselyes," 
says the right honourable gentlcnlan, "no ,\'ol1<.ler that 
you Blakc a losing spcculation of'it: 'Vhat can Jour 
ordinary traders kllO\V of 
uch fine tuarkets -as our 
South Sea bubhle ?-Come to us-rel
air to our J
oar(1 
of 'fraùe-Ipt I{S a
surt your cargnùs-take a hint frollt 
lny llohle 
ollt'aguc in traJct an(l 1110, ,vho carryon the 
("ollnHPrcp of tho country-ColBe to thp ]icellce shop.. 
and \\'e \\.ill teach you the sure \vay-not perhaps rf 
Inakillg a. prutit.. tor in these titHes that is not to he 
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expected-but of reducing your losses, so that yún 
shall only lose thnty or perhaps not IlI0re than t,venty 
per cent. on each adventure !"-But grant that these 
lnerchants have really mistaken the right honourable 
gentleman's grand market, and have not exactly hit 
upon the articles that suit it; is it nothing against this 
ne,v nlarket that none of the real traders-nobody but 
Lord Bathurst, and his Board in Do,vning-street, can 
find out what things ans,ver for it? Is certainty and 
steadiness no longer a desirable quality in trade? Are 
,ve to value commerce for its changeableness? Is va- 
riety no,v the great beauty of tra.ffic? Is that line of 
employn1ellt for capital to be preferred "Thich gives 
the lllost precarious returns, ,vhere the hazards are the 
greatest, and the obstacles the most difficult? as if tho 
merchant ,vas in search of amusement, or of that kind 
of unnatural delight which gamesters are said to take, 
in the risks and dangers of their un,vorthy occupation? 
Really, Sir, I speak as one ignorant of the subject, 
practically; I am not like the gentlenlell of the Board, 
an adept in the mysteries of commerce; but from every 
thing I had heard, I did imagine that there was some 
lllerit in the old-fashioned (Iualities "\\rhich ,vere COll- 
ceived foolishly I imagine, and ignorantly, to distin- 
guish a good market, and that it ,vas nothing the "Torso 
for being accessible-plain enough to enable traders to 
find out ,vhat suited it-large enough not to be soon 
glutted-regular enough to be confided in nlore years 
than one-and gainful enough to yield sonlO little pro- 
fit, and not a large loss upon earh adventure. 
rrhen COlnes the other great substitute, the lnarket 
of British North America, and here the sanle proofs of 
a cOlnplete glut are to be found in every part of the 
evidenee. At first, indeed, ,,
hen the people uf tho 
United States did not go hand in haud ,vith tho Go- 
vernnlC'nt, and llIHvillingly supported, or endcayoured to 
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evade the prohibitory la ".S, it "ras found easy to snlug- 
glo in our goods through Canada, to a considerahle 
anlount. But this outlet too ".e haye no"r taken cspp- 
cial care to close up, by persisting in the saIne II1Ca- 
sures ,,,hich rendered such a roundabout trade nec( s- 
sary, until \ve exasperated the people of the IT nited 
States as ,veIl as their Goverllluellt, and enabled the 
latter to tal\.e \vhatevcr 
teps nlight be rC4uisite fur 
completing thC' exclusion of our trade-those llleasures 
have been adopted-the contraband in Callada is at an 
end, anù there is no longer that yent in British North 
Anlerica, ,vhich the Board fondly inlagined it had so 
slily provided for Ollr COlllJnerCe; a vent ,vhich, at tht' 
hest, must ha,.c been a 1110St "'retched cOlnpensation 
for the lo
s of the Alllerican traffic, in its direct and 
fiIII coursc. 
)Jut, Sir, ,vo are talking of su Lstitutes; aud I Blust 
here ask ho,v llluch of the South .L\.nlcrican or Euro- 
pean trade is really a substitute for that of the Unit!'(l 
States ?-bccauso, unless it is strictly 
peaking so sub- 
stituted in its place, that it ,,"ould be destroJed ,verc 
the North AllH)rican trade restorcd, no possible argu- 
lnent can he Llr:nYll froD1 its aIllOunt, against the Il1eu'- 
sures "Thich I no" rccomnlelHI f()r regaining the luar- 
kct of the United ::;tatcs. It is pretcnded that the e'\.- 
port to North .A.Juerica used to he Illuch greater than 
the consuluption of that country
 and that a largc part 
of it 'vas uitilnately destined fur the consulnption of 

outh .i.\nlcriea and the "r e
t [llùies; fi'OIIl \,"hence thp 
inf(\rCIICl' is òrawI1, that as \ye no\\' suppl)' thost' }lJar- 
l\ct8 direetly, th(. opclling of the North l\.nlcricall lllar- 
kpt \yould nut he 
o large an illCrl'a
C as is SUPpOSl'(!. 
The f;lct is fluit{' oth \r\vise. It is proved in c\ i(ll'nc(" 
hy a r '
pectable \\ itllc'-'S. \"ho has rcsi(lctl it))" 
'l'ars in 
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.Anlerica, and by the official returns before Congress, 
that not above a thirteenth in value of the êHnount of 
the goods sellt froIn this country to the United States, 
is in the "\vhole re-exported to South l\nlcrica and the 
'Vest Indies; and of this not above a half can be Bri- 
tish Inanufacture. There \vill only be then a din1Îllu- 
tion of half a million in the export t.o North All1erica 
fi.onl this cause, and that Inust have been nluch nlore 
than supplied by the increase of the North American 
Inarket since the trade "Tas stopt. So too the nlarkets 
of Brazil, and of Spain and Portuga], ,vhich are spoken 
of as substitutes for our N ortlI Anlerican comnlerce, 
,,,ill IllOst unquestionably continue as at present after 
that COlnnlerce shall have been restored. All the de- 
ductions that \ve have any right to Inake are too con- 
temptiblë to be nlentioned. No proof is offered or even 
attempted to be given, that these pretended substitutes, 
are in fact substitutes; that they ,voltld not continue 
to exist in their present extent after the reyival of the 
branches in the place of \vhich they are absu,rdly "said 
to be substituted. Therefore [ need not argue as to 
the extent or the excellence of these ne,v l11arkets. Be 
they ever so valuable-be they as fine as the Vice- 
IJresident and his Board can dreanl of: my arglunent 
is not touched by thein, until it be sho,vn, that ,YO 
lnllst lose then1 by restoring our intercourse ,vith the 
United States. 
Since the pressure then ,vhich the loss of our foreign 
trade has occasioned, have ,vo discovered in the course 
of the inquiry any relief? 'fhe gentlemen opposito 
eagerly fly to the home Illarket; and here their di
ap- 
poilltment is, I grievc to 
ay, speedy and signal. On 
this branch of the question the evidence is II10st strIk- 
ing and haflnoniolls. III all the trades ,vhich ,ve eXél- 
Inined, it appeared that the h01110 Inarket ,vas depressed 
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ill an unexampled degree, ...\nd this cHect has been 
produced in t,vo ,vays. Goods dC'stincd for the forei
n 
nlarket, no longer finding that yent, haye been natu- 
rally thro\vn 1110re or less into the hOll1e Illarket, so as 
to glut, or at least greatly overstock it. .A.11(l again, 
those places \vhich depe11ded for part of their support 
upon the foreig'n n1arket, have been so crippled by the 
loss of it, that their consulllption of articles of cOlllfort 
and luxury has been luateri:llly contracted. 1'his is rc- 
n1arkably illustrated ill the evidence respectiug the 
cutlery trade; \vhich, frolll the uature of its articles, is 
peculiarly calculated to explain both the circulllstaeces 
[ have alluded to. r
 ot only do the dealers in that line 
find tho home n1arket unusually loaded ,,'ith their gocd.:;, 
but they tell you that they find a flluch sInaIler demand 
than forIl1erly for those goods, in all places \\rhich useu 
to he engaged in the Alucrican trade. 
:vidence uf the 
sallIe l
illd is to be found touching another article of 
luxury, or at least cODlfort, the I(idderll1Ïnster 11l:lUll- 
fhctory
; and the respectable and intelligent \\ritlle
ses 
froBl Si>italficlds c
plaine(l fully ho,v the tlinlinution 
of their staple Inanllfhcturc, fronl ,vhat causes socycr 
arising, nevcr fhilcd to affòct all the other branches of 
industry in that district, do,vn to the bricklayer a1ld 
COlllnlOIl day-laLourer. It lnust Le so; the distrihu- 
tion of ,vealth, tho close cOlllle'Xioll and lllutual (le]>('\ll- 
dency uf the various hrauchcs of industry, ,,'ill not per- 
Tnit it to be othcr,vi
e. - 
,rhile I anI speaking of the hon1c tr
Hll\, 
ir, I nUlst, 
call your attention in passing, to one speci('\s of l"l'lit'f 
\"hich is lllore apparent than ]"eal, (lIaising to that 
hranch of our COlllInercc out of the war and its expt'l1- 
(liturc. It is cprtain that at pre
('nt a g-reat part of the 
tra(le ,vhieh rPlllaills to us is not a ]"(\guJar, lucrativt" 
and if I 1I1ay HO 
pcak, ,vhol(,solne alHI natural tr;ul(\- 
lHlt a IBert' tra Hsterl'llc(, of 11101H '." tÌ"c)) n t IIp ta 
-pa
 f'1" 
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through the tax-gatherer to the nlanufacturer or mer- 
chant-a mere result of the operations of supply ,vith- 
in this IIouse, and the operations of "val" out of it. 1 
speak no,v, not only of the three millions a year paid 
to the shipping interest for the transport service-nor 
of the ,ast an10unt of our expenditure in the Peninsula 
and Mediterranean; ,vhich delusively augment by lnany 
millions the apparent exports of the country, but I ,vill 
take an instance from the evidence and the papers on 
your table, and it shall be fron1 Birminghaln. Half of 
the trade there being now gone, there remains a nlanu- 
facture, ,ve are told, of goods to the amount of 
L.1,200,000 a year, for home consumption. But this 
hOll1e consumption includes the demand of that great 
and extravagant consumer the Government. The Ord- 
nance accounts shew that above L.700,000 are paid in 
one year for gun and pistol barrels made at Birming- 
haul; so that only half a million is the real and gen- 
uine extent of the remaining manufacture. The rest no 
doubt relieves the nlanufacturers and ,vorknlen, but it is 
a relief at the expense of the other men1bers of the con1- 
munity; and the expense goes to feed the \var-to sup- 
port soldiers and sailors, who in return, though duubtless 
they perform great and precious services to the country, 
yet do not at all contribute to augment its ,vealth, or 
lllaÌntain its revenues, as \VOrklllen and peasants ,vould 
do if the same sums were expended upon them. A si- 
nlÍlar observation may be applied to the expenses of 
clothing the Army and Navy. In Yorkshire, and sonle 
parts of Scotland, these demands have been found to 
constitute the bulk of the remaining trade. Their 
amount I kno\v not ,vith any accuracy, as the return
 
,vhich I moved for are not yet produced; but it is easy 
to conjecture that six or seven hundred thousand nlell 
cannut he clothed at a very sll1all expL'llse. 1\.11 these 
deInands TIlust he deducted froIIl the account, if \\re 
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"rish to exhibit a :Utir vie,v of the actual statp of our 
luan ufactures. 
Suffer me, Sir, before "leaving this part of the sub- 
ject to state a circUlllstallce, connected ,vith the 110111e 
trade, ,vhich is peculiarly striking, and argues to sht"'" 
clearly, that things are in such a btate that any relief 
ohtained in one quarter 1TIUst be at thp expense of 
another. In the clothing districts, it ,vas stated that 
about a year and a-half ago, a considerable extension 
of trade had been experienced in 11lallY branches; and 
no sooner "ras the cirCulllstance lllcntioned than the 
Vice-President's countenauce brightened up, as if he 
hat 1 at length begun to see daylight, and the tide ,vas 
really turning in his favour: so he greedily pursued 
the inquiry. It turned out, ho,vever, that this relief, 
(and it ,vas the only one of ,vhich ,ve l11et "rith any 
trace during our ,,,hole investigation) "ras O'Villg to a 
change of fashions, ,vhich about that tinle ,vas intro- 
ùuced, the ladies having taken to ".caring cloth pe- 
li:sses during that winter. But suon after came the 
e- 
qnel of the banle talc; fur 'Ye 'v ere exanlining the Spi- 
talfields ".cavcrs on sonle other points, and upon their 
stating that they ,yore never so badly off as about a 
ycar and a-half ago, ,ve inquired to ,vhat this ,vas o,villg, 
and it turned out that it arose entirely from thc change 
of fashions a'llong- the ladies, ,vho no longer \\'ore sill\. 
pelisses. 'flnls the clothit-rs ,vere relieve(l entirely at 
thl- expeBse of tlH
 ,vcavers, and the only instance" hich 
this long and various inquiry affords of the univcrsal 
sufferings being intcrrupted by any lllore f
l\ ourable 
evcnts-the only ùimillUtioll to the di
tre:s
cs that is 
any" here tu be lllet "ith-ib une "Thich i1lcreases 
tho
p n1Îscrit)s precisely in tht} SlnlP dCt,rJ"et' in 
OJnc 
other (luarter, equally dcscrving our protection and our 
pity. 
11ut th('1'(- i
 0110 h'TO\HHl \vhit"h the atl\'ot"ates of thp 
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systen1 ah\.ays retreat to, ,vhen they are driven out of 
the facts, and find themselves unable either to deny the 
llliseries ,vhich their projects have occasioned, or to 
contend that there are any practicable means of relief. 
They alIo,\" that our comnlerce is destroyed -they ad- 
ll1it that the people are iInpoverished-but there are 
other considerations, they contend, ,vhich a great na- 
tion should entertain-there are 1110re valuable posses- 
sions than trade and ,vealth-and "1'e are desired to 
consider the dignity and honour of the countl y. Sir, 
there is no man ,vithin these ,valls to \vhom such an 
appeal could be made ,vith more effect than to bin1 
,,,ho is no,v addressing you. Let it but be she,vl1 to l11e 
that our llational honour is at stake-that it is involv- 
ed in this system-nay that it touches it in anyone 
point-and 111Y opposition froP1 that lllOlnent is at an 
end-only prove to nIe, that although our trade is gone, 
or turned into confined, uncertain and suspicious chan- 
nels-although our ll1anufacturers are ruined and our 
people starving-yet all these sacrifices and sufierillgs 
are necessary for our character and nanle-I shall be 
the first to proclain1 that they are necessary and must 
he borne, because I shall ever be the foremost to ac- 
knowledge that honour is po,ver and substantial inhe- 
ritance to a great people, and that public safety is in- 
cOlupatible ,vith degradation. Let Ine but see ho,y the 
preservation of our 111aritÍ1ne rights, paranlonnt as 
I hold then1 to every other consideration, is endanger- 
ed by the repeal of the Orders' in Council-and I SIt 
do,vn and hold my peace. But I no,v urge you to that 
repeal, because I hold it most conscientiously to be, 
not injurious but essential to the preservation and sta- 
bility of those rights, and of the naval po\ver ,vhich 
protects them; and I Inust therefore crave your leave 
to step aside for a while from the details in ,vhich I 
have heen pngaged, in order to renlove, as J ,vpU ]O)O'V 
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J speedily can, all idea of the nccessitJ of the Orders 
in Council to the security of our Nayal rights. This 
explallation is due both to the (luestioll itself: to the 
numerous parties ,,,ho are no,,' in hreathless anxiety 
a"Taiting its decision, and if 1 Ißay presunle to 
a
T so, 
to Iny 0"'11 principles and character. 
On the foundation of our prptensions as at the pre- 
sent tiIue urged I alll 10th to enter, because, ,,,hether 
they are just or 110t, according to lIlY yie,,' of the (lues- 
tion, the luaintaining or abandoning of thell1, eyell of 
the n10st untenable éHuong theIn, is (Iuite foreign to 
this discussion. 1" ill not therefore stop to exa111ine 
the value, or the justice of our clai111 to unliInited 
hlockade- ,,,hat is significantly ternIed j}apc'J O blockar!fJ. 
I 11light ask since ",hen this has he en introduced or 
sanctiolleù by even our o,vn Courts of Public La,vs? 
I Illig-ht refer JOu to the beginning of last ,val", "'hell 
our conl111anders in the \r est Indies having declared 
the ports of 1\Tartinieo under Llochade, the highest 
authority in ]11atters of prize, thl\ torJs of .L\ ppl'al, 
,,'ithout hesitation deci(lcd this blockade tv he contrary 
to tlu\ ta\" of K ations, and rcfuscd to support it. J3ut 
as IllY argulnent requires no such position, as it ]('aùs 
111e quite clear of this question, I ,visIl not to elll barrasR 
Jll)':sclf at all ,,'ith it, and I ,,'ill frecly grant cyerJ 
thing that can he asl{t'd upon the quc
tioJl of right. 
t ,\Ti]] :uhl1it that ,ye hen e a right to hloc]\.ade, by a fc'\v 
1
lleR in the Gazette" \vhole islands, eoa
ts, cl,))tiIH.'nt
 
nay, the entire ,vorld and an its harhours, ,,'ithont 

cllding a single sloop of "'ar to enforce the ort! 'r. 
This aùn1Ï
sioIl, I shoultl think, is 
uffi<:icl1t to 
ati
fJ' 
thl' nlost hloekading' appt,tite in tlIt' Ilous(', thongh I 
I)('reeiy
, hy the snlill' of di
trust on the Chancellor of 
the I
:\cheqner's countenance, that it f
llls short of his 
))otions. J ,,"in also pacss over thp stiJl ]}lor' nUlÍpri:tJ 
qlH.
ti()H, ho\\r far ""P ll:lYP a rig-ht to 1)](wka(!p" ft.)}. 
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purposes not belligerent but nlercantile, that is, to ex- 
clude neutrals froin trading \vith our enenlY, not \vith 
the vie\v of reducing that eneluy to subll1ission, and 
terminating the contest nlore speedily, for the general 
good, but upon the speculation of stunting the enelny's 
trade and encouraging our o\vn. Lastly, I shall 
ay 
nothing of the most obvious of alJ these questions-ho\v 
far \ve have a right to blockade the enemy, and exclude 
the neutral, for the purpose of breaking our o\vn block- 
ade and engrossing the trade \vith the enelllY, from 
,yhich \ve keep the neutral out-a question ably stated 
the first time I had the honour of bringing for\vard 
this subject, by a right honourable gentleman on the 
opposite side.* All these questions I pass from, ho\v- 
ever strong my opinion may be upon some of thein ; 
and I do not even stop to sho\v what the evidence does 
at every step substantiate, that the Orders in Council 
do in no respect tend to secure anyone even of those 
pretended advantages for our o\vn trade over the ene- 
nlY's ; but I hasten to grapple \vith the substance of the 
argunlellt on the other side, by \vhich the Orders in 
Council are connected \vith these maritime rights, all 
of \vhich I anI no\v admitting. It is saiù, that if \ve 
repeal those Orders, and \vave or relinquish for the pre- 
sent and for our o\vn evident advantage, the rights OIl 
,vhich they are founded, then \ve sacrifice those rights 
for ever, and can never again, happen \vhat Inay, en- 
force them. Is it really so, Sir? 'fhen woe betide us 
and our rights! for \vhich of all our 111aritinle rights 
have we not at one time or another relinquished? 
Free ships make free goods, says the enenlY, and so say 
lllany other po\vers. This \ve strenuously deny, and 
\ve deenl our denial the very corner-stone of our lnari- 


· l\lr. Canning, 
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tinlP system. Yet at the peace of Utrecht ,ve gayc it 
up, after a ,var of unexampled success, a serics of unin- 
terrupted triunlphs, in ,vhich our po,ver ,va
 extended, 
and France and her allies hun1Ïliatcd. l'ho fanlous 
rule of the ,val" of 1756, has had the salue fate-that 
principle out of ,vhich the Ordel"S in Council unques- 
tionably sprung. '"rhe name by "hich it is kno,vn 
8ho,,"s that it is but a modern invcntion; but it seems 
to have been ,vavcJ or relinquished almost as soon as 
it ,vas discovered; for in the American "
ar it ,vas 
given up, not only in practice, but b.r repeateù decisions 
in our Prize Courts: I allude e
pecially to the ,vell- 
kno\vn judgulents of Sir Janlcs 
Iarriott upon this point. 
In the la
t ,var it ""as also departed from, by cÀpre
s 
acts of the governn1ent in Ii!J3 anù 1 i94; Jet, hJ a 
strange coinciùence, the very person ,vho no\v tells us 
that to refrain fron1 forcing a right anù to abandon it 
for ever, are one and the saIne thing, ,vas he ,,,ho con- 
tributed l11oro than allY othe1" Dlan to l.cvive the rule 
of thc ,val" 1 ï5ü; he ,vho gave to the ,vorld an able 
and learned "ork, certaiuly,-but onc which I deeply 
lalnent ever ßa,v tho light,-l TIICan the tract h.no,vn by 
the namt
 of " I(Tar in Di.
r;"i-"f'." A nothcr, and, in my 
opinion, Ly L'tr the nlost valuable of our 11l:lritiInf' rights, 
iö the right of search for contraban
l of ,var; it is ono 
of the lllost unquestionable, too, for it is 
trictly a hel- 
ligerent principle. But have ,\ e invariably exercised 
it? Nay, have ,,,e not oftered to give it up? R('colIcct 
the first (lnTIcd neutrality, at the clo
e of the American 
,var; 1\Jr. :Fox ,vas th('n engaged in n(agotiatinga 
nYay 
this very right; anù hy a f
ttality as r(']narkahJe a
 th(lt 
,vhich [ have just spoken of: this ver)' 
tate
;Jnan (and a 
gr later has Dever i-uled ill this kingùonl, nor oue nlor '\ 
:llh 0 tu the true honour of his eountr)') \\ as the vcr) 
man ,vho first l"
ten(led tho right of LluckaJ \ in 
lay 
1 
OG; and his collcaguL'
, reg"uJatc( 1 h) his prineipl('s
 
YOLo f. :! c; 
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wel.e the authors of the coasting blockade, the first step 
to the famous Orders in Council. How, then, can any 
man who has a memory about him, pretend to tell us, 
that if ,ve for a moment cease to exercise those rights, 
,ve never can again enforce then], when you find that 
we have not merely abstained from exercising, but act- 
ually surrendered at different times all the n1aritime 
principles ,vhich ,ve no,v hold most sacred and most 
essential? Is it necessary ahvays to do a thing because 
you have the right to do it ? Can a right not be kept 
alive except by perpetually using it, whether hurtful or 
beneficial? You might just as well say, that because I 
may have a clear right of ,yay through my neighbour's 
close, therefore I Inust be eternally \valkillg to and fro 
in the path, upon pain of losing my right should I ever 
cease to perform this exercise. l\Iy honourable and 
learned friend* would run up and tell me, if he saw me 
resting myself, or eating, or sleeping, or walking to 
church,-" Why, what are you about? You are leav- 
ing, relinquishing, abandoning your inviolable and un- 
doubted right; if you do not instantly return and con- 
stantly walk there, you are an undone man." It is 
very possible that this may be destructive of my com- 
forts, nay, absolutely ruinous to me, but still I must 
,valk, or my right of ,yay is gone. The path may lead 
to a precipice or a coal-pit, \vhere I may possibly break 
my neck in groping after my sacred rights. 'Vhat 
then? l\Iy grandchildren, long after I shall have been 
destroyed in preserving this claim, may have to thank 
me for some pleasant or profitable walk, ,vhich it 
seems there was no other ,yay of keeping possession of 
but by my destruction. This is precisely the argument 
applied to the present question. I ,viII maintain that 


· l\Ir. Stephen. 
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every right may safely be ,vaved, or abandoned for rea- 
sons of expediency, and resumed \vhen those reasons 
cease. If it is other,vise-if a right must be exerted, 
whether beneficial or ruinous to him ,vho claims it, 
)"Ou abuse the language by calling it a right-it be- 
comes a duty, an obligation, a burthen. I say, if YOJ,lr 
interest requires the relinquishment of the rights in 
question, abstain froll} enforcing thelll-give them up 
under protest-do not abandon thell1-do not yield 
them in such a ,yay that you may seem to ackno\vledge 
yourselves in the ,,'"rong-but ,,,ith all the bolemnities 
which can be devised, with as many protestations and 
other formalities as the requisite number of ciyilians 
can invent; state that you are pleased to ,vave the 
exercise of the right for the present, or until further 
notice; and that for Jour o"'"n interest, and ,vith vie,vs 
of Jour 0\"11, .rou are content to refrain froll} enforcing 
this chapter of the maritill1e code. Their brain must 
be filled ,vith \vhimsies, and not ,,,ith ideas of right, 
,vho can in1agine that a conduct like this ,,"ould place 
our pretensions in jeopardy, or thro\v a single obstacle 
in the ,yay of exerting on the morro,v the very same 
rights, of \vhich next Saturday's Gazette should contain 
the \vaiver. Al,va)ys let it be remembered, that I ask 
no surrender, no ackno\vledgnlellt. I say keep fast 
hold of Jour rights-oil no account yield them up- 
but do not play the part ûf Tnadne
s, and insist on 
al,,'"a
'"s using those rights e\ en ,vhen their use \viII 
infaI1ibly work your ruin. 
[n pntering, Sir, upon the discu
sion of our maritilne 
system, I have been dra"'n aside froln the course of 
my statement respecting the inlportancc of the com- 
merce ,\ hieh ,ve are sacrificing to tho
e pure ,yhinl
ies, 
[ call caU them nothing ("\]80, r('
pectinA' our abstract 
right
. That connncrce is the ,,"hole AU1eriean 111ar- 
k('t-a hranch of trade in conlparisoll of ,vhich. ,,-h('- 
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ther you regard its extent, its certainty, or its progrcss- 
ive increase, every other 
inks into insignificance. It 
is a mal..ket ,vhich in ordinary years nlay take off 
about thirteen millions ,vorth of our Inanufactures; 
and in steadiness and regularity it is unrivalled. In 
tl!is respect, or indeed in any other, it very little re- 
selnbles the right honourable gentleman's * fanious 
South American market. It has none of the difficulty 
and uncertainty ,yhich it seems are no,v among the 
characteristics of a good tl"ade; neither has it that 
other rell1arkable quality of subjecting those who use 
it to a loss of fifty or sixty per cent. unless they put 
their speculations and assortnlents under the fostering 
care of the Board of Trade. All such properties I 
disclaim on the part of the Anlericall COllllllerce; it is 
sure and easy, and known, and gives great and steady 
profits. The returns are indeed as sure, and the bad 
debts as few, as they used to be even in the trade of 
Holland. 1'hose retul"ns are also gro,vn much more 
speedy. Of this you have anlple proof before JOu, not 
merely frolll the .witnesses actual1y examined, ,vho have 
all said that the payment was no,v as quick as in any 
other line, and that the Anlcricans often preferred 
ready money bargains for the discount; but the same 
thipg is exemplified in the o1nissÙJll.,1 of the 
ase brought 
for,vard by the petitioners. Four years ago they told 
you, and proved it at your bar, that \vere the inter- 
course ,vith the United States cut off ,ve should lose 
above t,velve millions, or a Jcar and a half's paJment
, 
that heing the sun1 then due froll1 Alllerica to this 
country. l'Tow they have no such case to urge; for 
they ,yell know, that ,vere a balance struck bct\\Teen 
the? t,yO nations to-morro'v, it ,,,ould be considerably ill 
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favour of the Alnericans, so greatly have the
y increased 
in ,vealth, and so rapidly has this inllnense trade been 
gro"Ting, as it "Tere, uuder our vcry eyes! 
'fhere are SOlllC political facts, ,vhich ,ye 111USt take 
a
 fhcts, because they are proved to us, ,vithout beiug 
able to account for thcIn, or to trace then1 to their 
origin, and explain their causes. But the extent, and 
s\yift and regular progress of the Alnerican lllarket for 
British goods is 110t of this nUInber; ,ye can easily and 
clearly account for it. In the nature of things it can 
be no other\\Tise, and the reason lies on the very surf
lce 
of the fh.ct. America is an imlllCnSe agricultural COUll- 
try, "There land is plentiful aud cheap; men anù labour, 
thoup;h quickly increasing, Jct ðtill SCëlrce and dear 
when cOlnpared ,,,ith the houndless regions ,yhich they 
occupy and cultivate. In such a country, Inanuf
tctur- 
ers do not naturally thrive; every exertion, if Inatter8 
he lpft to thenlsel Yes, goes into other channels. 'fhis 
pcople is connected ,vith England by origin, language, 
Inanners, and institutions; thcir tastes go along ,,,ith 
their cOllyeniencc, and they come to us as a nlatter of 
course fur the articles ,yhich they do llOt luake thel11- 
sclvcs. Only take OJle fact as an exalnple: 'fhe neg-roes 
in the Southern States are clothed in English luaùe 
gooù
, anù it takes forty shillings a-year thus to supply 
OIlf' of tho
e unfortunate persons. 'fhis ,,
ill be adll1Ït- 
tcd to b0 the lo,vcst sum for ,vhich any person in .L\n1e- 
rica can he clothed; hut take it as tho average, anJ 
Blake deduction for the expenses above prin10 cost- 
you have a StUll upon the "'hole population of cight 
luilliollS, ,rhich approaehes the value of our exports to 
th0 (Jnitc(l States. J3ut it is not Jucrc]J in clothing; 
go to any hOU
l\ in the Union, frOlTI their large aud 
,,, 'althy cities to the Hl0St solitary c:lhin or log-hou
c 
in the forests-Jou find in ev'er.r corner the furniture 
tuul
, and orllanleuts of 
taftorJ-;hire, of "Tar\vicl...shire, 
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and of the northern counties of England. The ,vonder 
ceases when we thus reflect for a moment, and ,ve 
plainly perceive that it can be no otherwise. "fhe whole 
population of the country is made up of customers, 
,vho require and ,vho can afford to pay for our goods. 
This, too, is peculiar to that nation, and it is a peculi- 
arityas happy for them as it is profitable to us. I 
kno\v the real or affected contempt ,vith which some 
persons in this country treat our kinsmen of thp west. 
I fear sonle angry and jealous feelings have survived our 
former more intilnate connexion with thenl-feelings 
engendered by the event of its termination, but ,yhich 
it ,vould be ,,"iser as \vell as more nlanly to forget. 
Nay, there are certain romantic spirits ,,,ho even des- 
pise the unadorned structure of their massive den10cra- 
tic society. But to me I freely ackno\vIedge the sight 
of one part of it brings feelings of envy, as an English.. 
man; I mean the happy distinction, that over the ,vhole 
extent of that boundless continent, from Canada to the 
Gulph of J\lexico, and from the l\iississippi to the At- 
lantic Ocean, there is not one pauper to be found. 
Such are the customers wholn America presents to us. 
The rapid increase of their culture and population too, 
doubling in t,venty-five or thirty)'"ears, must necessarily 
augnlent this dell1and for our goods in the sanle pro- 
portion. CircuIllstanced as the t\VO countries are, I 
use no figure of speech, but speak the simple fact \vhen 
I say, that not an axe falls in the woods of Alnerica 
which does not put in ll1otion sonle shuttle, or hanlnler, 
or wheel in England. Look at l\Ir. Parkes's evidence, 
and you ,vill see that the changes which happen in the 
New "r orId, or the political proceedings of. the t\VO 
governments, their orders, and lllanifestoes, and nego- 
tiations, nlay be perceptibly traced in their instantane- 
ous eftects in this country-in the increased or dinlin- 
ished velocity (I speak to the letter) of the ,vhe<!ls 
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which are moving in the different districts where Eng- 
lish manufactures used to flourish. 
But let us merely pause upon the broad fact of the 
present amount of the Anlerican market, and let us 
keep our eye for a moment upon the nUlllerical expres- 
sion of its demand-thirteen n1Ïllions sterling by the 
year! 'Yny, Sir, only conceive any event which should 
give an opening in the north of Europe, or the l\Iediterra- 
nean for but a small part of this vast bulk-some change 
or accident by which a thirteenth, aye, or a thirtieth 
of this enormous value of British goods could be thro,vn 
into the enemy's countries! Into ,vhat transports of 
delight ,vould the Vice President be flung! I verily 
believe he ,vould male but one step fronI his mansion 
to his office-all Downing-street, and all Dukes' -place 
would be in an uproar of joy. Bless me, what a scene 
of activity and business should we see! 'Vhat Cabinets 
-\vhat Boards !-What amazing conferences of Lords 
of Trade ?- \Vhat a driving together of 
Iinisters !- 
'''11at a rustling of small clerks !-"That a mighty rush- 
ing of brokers !-Circulars to the luanufact:uring to,VIlS 
-harangues upon 'Change, performed by enlinellt naval 
characters-triumphal processions of dollars and volun- 
teer8 in St. .I an1es's-square !-Hourly deputations fronI 
thë merchants-courteous and pleasing ans,vers fro1l1 
the Boarù-a speedy inlportation into \Vhitehall, to a 
large amount, of worthy knights representing the city 
-a quick return cargo of licences and hints for cargoes 
-the ,,,hole craft and nlysterJ of that licence trade re- 
vived, ,vith its appropriate perjuries and frauds-nc,\ 
life given to the drooping firnls of ùealers in forgery, 
,vhom ] forillcrly expo
ed to you-ans,vered by corres- 
ponùing activity in the Board of rrraùe and its clerks- 
slips of the pen ,vorth fifteen thousand pounds.-judi- 


· :\Ir. Baring bad stated, tbat by two mistakes at one time licences \\ ere 
rendered so valuable, that he WO\11.1 have given tbat sum for tbem. 
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cious lnistakes-,vell-considereù oversights-elaborate 
inadvertellcies- "Thy, Sir, so happily constituted is the 
Right IIonourable Gentleman's* understanding, that 
his very blunders are Inore precious than the accuracies 
of other 11len; and it is no ll1etaphor, but a literal mer- 
cantile proposition, to say, that it is better ,vorth our 
while to err ,vith hiIn than to think rightly with the 
rest of mankind !-And all this life, and activity, and 
machinery for ,vhat ?-To snatch at a Iniserable export 
-occasional- fleeting- irregular- cphemeral- very 
limited in amount-unlikely to recur-uncertain in it.s 
return-precarious in its continuélDce-beneficial to th
 
enemy-exposed to his caprices, and liable by his nod 
to be swept at once into the fund of his confiscations- 
cnjoyed while he does pcrn1it it, by his sufferance for 
his ends-enriching his subjects-Inanning his fleets- 
nursing up for hiln a navy ,vhich it has already taken 
the utn10st efforts of our unconquerable marine to de- 
stroy!-GooùGod! the incurable perverseness ofhun1an 
folly !-ahvays straining after things that are beyond 
its reach, of doubtful worth and discreditable pursuit, 
and neglecting objects of inlmense value, because in 
addition to their o,vn importance, they have one reCOln- 
Inendation ,vhich ,vould Inake viler possessions desira- 
ble-that they can be easily obtained, and honestly as 
well as safely enjoyed !-It is this miserable, shifting, 
doubtful, hateful traffic that ,ve prefer, to the sure, re- 
gular, increasing, honest gains of American COlnmerce; 
to a trade ,vhich is placed beyond the enemy's reach- 
\vhich besides encircling ourselves in peace and honour, 
only benefits tho
e ,vho are our natural friends, over 
whon1 he has no controul, but \vho if they \vere eyer 
so hostile to us, could not annoy us-,vhich supports at 
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once all that renlains of libert)r beyond the seas, and 
gives life and vigour to its nlain pillar ,,"ithin the realm, 
the manufactures and COlumerce of England ! 
And no\v, Sir, look to the other side of this picture. 
-See to ,vhat sources of supply you are driving the 
Americans, ,vhen you refuse them your o\vn luarkets- 
'Vhy, you are forcing then1 to be \vholly dependent on 
thclnselvcs! The eighteenth century closed \vith a 
course of violence anù folly, ,vhich in spite of cvery 
natural tie, dissol yed their political connection \vith the 
cro\vn; and, as if the cup of our infatuation ,vas not 
full, ,ve nlust begin the nineteenth ,vith the phrenzy of 
severing them froln all connl'xion, and making them, 
contrarJ to the course of nature itself: independent of 
our manufacturers and lnerchants! 1 ,,,ill not go 
through the evidence upon this in1portant branch of 
the case, for I feellnyself alreaùy too luuch exhausted 
to atteulpt it ; but ,yh08Ve1" reaùs it \"ill find it uniforluly 
in every page she\ving the eftects of our systcm, in 
forcing nlallufactures all oyer An1erica to rival our O\YIl. 
Thcre is not one branch of the luany in ,yhich ,,-c used 
quietly, and ,vithout the least fear of cOlnpetition to 
supply thenl, that is not no\v to a certain degree cult i- 
yatcd by thcIllselves; luau)" ha\ye ,vholly taken rise 
since 1807 -all havo rapidly sprung up to a forlI1Îùahlc 
maturity. To give but a fe,v cxaulples.-In Nc,v-York 
there arc no,v forty thuusand 100lllS going-gla
s i:--. 
TIlade in a ,yay that ,vo ourselves ,vitncsscd, for ,vo sa\v 
the Spcciulcn produccd-,,'ool cards are llo\\r nlaùc 
there ,,,hich used regularly to be inlported frotn hcnce 
-anù there is a consiùerahle exportation of cotton 
t,vist to thc South of Europe, frolu the country \vhich 
po

e

es the nlost ahundantly the ra\\ luaterial. I 
ay 
nothin
 of thpir ,yool, and thf' c
ceHent ..\\Ierino breed 
thcy haye obtained fronl Spain. l.ool\. only to one 
striking fact-l)ittsburgh is a to'VIl rC)11otcl)" 
ituatcd 
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in the most western part of the Union. Eighteen years 
ago it was a hanllet, so feeble and insecure that the in- 
habitants could scarcely defend themselves from their 
Indian neighbours, and durst hardly quit the place for 
fear of being scalped. No\v there are steam engines 
and a large glass work in the same to\vn, and you saw 
the product of its furnaces. It stands on a stratum of 
coal fifteen feet thick, and \vithin a fe\v inches of the 
surface, which extends over all the country west of the 
Alleghany chain. Coal there sells for six shillings the 
chaldron, and the same precious mineral is to be 
found in the Atlantic States, at Richmond, and else- . 
,vhere, accessible by sea. It is usual to see men on 
'Change in the large to,vns \vith t"\venty, thirty, and fifty 
thousand pounds in trade-Companies are established 
for manufactures, insurance, and other mercantile spe- 
culations, ,vith large capitals, one as high as L.120,000 
sterling-The rate of interest is six per cent., and the 
price of land in some places as high as in England. I 
do not enumerate these things to prove that America 
can already supply hersel:f,-God forbid !-If she could, 
the \vhole n1Ïschief would be done, and we could not 
now ayert the blow; but though too much has indeed 
been effected by our impolicy, a breathing time yet is 
left, and we ought at least to take advantage of it, and 
regain ,vhat has been thro,vn away-in four or five 
years' time it ,vill be gone for ever. 
But I shall here be told, as I often have been, that 
these counsels spring from fear, and that I anI endea- 
vouring to instil a dread of American manufactures, as 
the ground of our measures-Not so, Sir,-I am incul- 
cating another fear-the wholesome fear of utter 
impolicy mixed ,vith injustice-of acting unfairly to 
others for the purpose of ruining yourselves. And 
after all, from what quarter does this taunt proceed? 
Who are they by whom I am upbraided for preaching 
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up a dread of rival Anlerican lllanufactures'?-The 
very men whose ,,,hole defence of the systen1 is founded 
upon a fear of competition from European manufac- 
tures-who refuse to abandon the blockade of France, 
from an apprehension (most ridiculous as the evidence 
she,vs) of European ll1anufactures rivalling us through 
American commerce-,vho blockade the Continent 
from a dread that the manufactures of France, by 
means of the shipping of America, ,vill undersell our 
own-the men whose ,,,hole principle is a fear of the 
capital, industry and skill of England being outdone by 
the trumpery ,vares of France, as soon as her market 
is equally open to both countries !-Sir, little a5 I lllay 
think such alarms worthy of an Englishman, there 'is a 
kind of fear which I ,vould fain urge-a fear too of 
France; but it is of her arms and not of her arts. 
"T e have in that quarter some ground for apprehen- 
sion, and T ,vould havc our policy directed solely ,vith 
a view to removing it. Look only at the Spanish ,val' 
in its relation to the American trade.- In that cause "re 
have deeply embarked-"rc have gone on for years, 
pouring into it our treasures and our troops, almost 
,vithout limit, and alJ the profit is yct to COnlC. "T e 
have still to gain the object of so many sacrificcs, anti 
to do sOlnething ,vhich Juay shc,v they have not been 
made in vain. SOlllC great effort it seenlS resolved to 
make, and though of its result others arc far more san- 
guine than I am able to feel, ] Can have littll' hC:-ìita- 
tion in thinking, that ,yO had bett<,r risk S01110 such 
attempt once for all, and either gain th0 end in vie,v, 
or, convinced that it is unattainable, retire froß1 the 
contest. If then this is our polic), for God's sake let 
the granù effort be maùo, single and undi vidcd-uudis- 
tractcd hy a nc,v (plarrel forcign to the purposo, and 
fhtally interfering ,vith its fulfihncnt.-J
ct us not for 
the hundredth tinlc cOlnluit the alleipnt error ,vhich 
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has so often betrayed us, of frittering down our strength 
-of scattering our forces in nunlerous and unavailing 
plans.- 'Ve have no longer the saIne excuse for this 
folly ,vhich we once had to urge. All the colonies in 
the ,vorld are our o,vn-sugar Islands and spice IslandR 
there are none fronl l\lartinico to Java, to conquel"- 
,ve have every species of unsaleable produce in the 
gross, and all noxious cliIllates ,vithout stint. 1"hen let 
us not add a ne\v leaf to the \vorst chapter of our 
book, and n1ake for ourselves ne,v occasions, \vhen "
e 
can find none, for persisting in the 1110st childish of all 
systell1s. "Thile engaged heartily on our front in op- 
posing France, and trying the last chance of saving 
Em"ope, let us not secure to ourselves a ne,v enenlJ, 
America, on our flank. Surely language ,vants a Halue 
for the folly which would, at a nlonlent like the pre- 
sent, on the eve of this grand and decisive and last 
battle, reduce us to the necessity of feeding Canada 
"Tith troops from Portugal-and Portugal ,vith bread 
from England. 
I kno,v I shall be asked, ,vhether I ,vould recolllIDcnd 
any sacrifice for the mere purpose of conciliating Alnc- 
rica. I recomnlend no sacrifice of honour for that or 
for any purpose; but I ,viII tell you, that I think ,ve 
can ,veIl and safely for our honour afford to conciliate 
Anlerica. N ever did ,ve stand so high since ,ve ,vere a 
nation, in point of lnilitary character. '\Ve bave it in 
abundance, and even to spare. This unhappy and See]11- 
ing]y intern1Ïnable """'ar, lavish as it has been in treasure, 
still nlore profuse of blood, and barren of real adyall- 
tage, has at least been equally lavish of glory; its feats 
have not Inerely sustained the ,varlike fà.lne of the na- 
tion, ,\
hich ,,,"ould have been nluch; they haye done 
,vhat seellled scarcely possible; they hay"e greatlyex- 
alted it; theJT have coyercd our a1"111S ,,
ith in1nlortal 
reno\vn. Th('1l J say use this glorJ-use this proud 
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hcight on ,,,hich ,YC now stand, for the purposc of peace 
and conciliation ,yith An1erica. Let this and its incal- 
culable lJenefits be the advantage ,vhich \\"e reap from 
the war in Europe; for the fanlG úf that war enables us 
<..afely to take it ;-Alld ,,,ho, I delualld, give the lllost 
disgraccful counsels-they,vhotell you ,veare iUIl1Îlitary 
character but of )TesterJay-,ve have Jet a nallIe to 'Vill 
-,ve stand on doubtful ground-".e dare not do as ,ve 
list for fear of being thought afraid-"\ve cannot ,,,ith- 
out loss of name stoop to pacify our An1cl"ican kinsmen! 
Or I, ,,'ho 
ay ,ve are a great, a proud, a "Tarlike people 
-"\ve have fought every whcre, 
lnd conquered ,vherever 
".e {ought-our character is eternally fixed-it stands 
too firul to be shaken-and 011 the faith of it ,ye lnay 
do to,vards Åluerica, safely for our honour, that ,,,hich 
""C kno,v our interests rCtluire!- This perpetual jeal- 
ousy of AUlerica! Good God! I cannot ,vith tenlper 
a
k on ,,,hat it rests! It ùrives me to a passion to thiuk 
of it-Jealousy of ....\merica! I should as soon think of 
bC'ing jealous of the tradeS111en ,,-ho suppI
 Dle ,vith 
nccessaries, 01' the clients ,vho cntrust their suits to lny 
patronage. Jealousy of America! ,vhose arn1Ïcs arc 
Jct at the pIo,,", or luaking, since your polic)' has ,villed 
it so, a,vk,var(l (though iUlproving) attempts at the loom 
-""hose as::,emhled navies could not lay sieg-e to an 
English sloop of ,yar :-J ealousy of a po" er ,vhich is 
necessarily peaceful as "
ell as ,,,"cak, Lut ,vhich, if it 
luul all the :ullhition of France and her arlllies to bacl" 
it, and all the navy of J
llgland to hoot, nay, had it the 
lust of conqu(\st ,vhich luarks your cnclny, antI Jour 
tnVll arruies a
 '\'ell as nayy to gratify it-is place<1 at 

o vast a (listancc as to be perfcetly harnlle
s! And this 
is the nation of ,vhieh f(,r our honour'
 fo-al\.f\ "c arc de- 
sired to cherish a perpetual jealous.)" fl)}. the ruin of our 
hest interc
t
 ! 
I tru
t. Sir, that 110 such phautulll of the hrain ,rill 
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scare us from the path of our duty. The advice ,,'hich 
I tender is not the same which has at all times been 
offered to this country. There is one memorable era 
in our history, when other uses were nlade of our 
triumphs from those which I recommend. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, ,vhich the execrations of ages have 
left inadequately censured, ,ve ,vere content to obtain 
as the ,vhole price of Ramillies and Blenheim, an addi- 
tional share of the accursed slave trade. I give you 
other counsels. I ,vould have you employ the glory 
,vhich you have won at Talavera and Corunna, in re- 
storing your commerce to its la,vful, open, honest 
course; and rescue it from the mean and hateful chan- 
nels in which it has lately been confined. And if any 
thoughtless boaster in America or elsewhere should 
vaunt that you had yielded through fear, I would not 
bid hin1 wait until some ne,v achievenlent of our arms 
put him to silence, but I would counsel you in silence 
to disregard him. 
Sir, I move you,-" That an hUlnble address be pre- 
sented to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, repre- 
senting to His Royal Highness that this House has, for 
some time past, been engaged in an inquiry into the 
present depressed state of the manufactures and com- 
merce of the country, and the effects öf the Orders in 
Council issued by His l\Iajesty in the years 1807 and 
1809 ; assuring His Royal Highness, that this House will 
at all times support His Royal IIighness to the utmost 
of its power, in maintaining those just marititne rights 
,vhich have essentially contributed to the prosperity 
and honour of the realIn-but beseeching His Royal 
Highness, that he would be graciously pleased to recall 
or suspend the said Orders, and to adopt such nleasures 
as may tend to conciliate Neutral Po,vers, ,,,ithout sacri- 
ficing the rights and dignit)T of IIis l\lajesty's crown." 
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:MR. ROSCOE.-:UR. CREEVEY. 


I
 consequence of 1\Ir. Broughanl's conllexion, both in 
1808 and 1812, ,vith the commercial interests of Liver- 
pool, especially those persons engaged in the American 
trade, he ,vas invited to attend a public dinner afterthe ter- 
n1Ïnation of the Northern Circuit, in August 1812. l\Ir. 
Roscoe presided, and the Lord Lieutenant, the late Lord 
Derby, as ,veIl as the present Earl, then Lord Stanley, 
\"ith Lord Sefton, and many others of the Lancashire 
country gentlelnell who favoureù liberal principles, at- 
tended. Dr. Shepherd, the able, learned, and enlight- 
ened friend of every cause connected ,vith the interests of 
civil and religious liberty, also honoured the meeting 
with his presence. A requisition ,vas soon after sent 
inviting l\Ir. Brougham to stand as candidate for the 
borough at the approaching gcncral election, and it ,vas 
immediately lnanifest that one of the prescnt nlelnbrr
, 
General 'farletou, had no chance of SUcce
s. should l\Ir. 
VOL. I. 2 II 
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Brougham accept the invitation, which he immediately 
did. 
But a further resolution was taken, which has been, in 
consequence of the eventual failure, the subject of much 
animadversion upon the 'Vhig leaders of Liverpool. Not 
satisfied with returning one member, they brought 
for,vard a second in the person of their fello,v-towns- 
man, l\Ir. Creevey, then member for Thetford, for ,vhich 
place he 'vas again returned during the Liverpool 
election. The first effect of this proceeding was to 
confirnl the Tory party in an intention ,vhich they had 
already been discussing anlong thelllseives, that of 
bringing forward l\lr. Canning, together with General 
Gascoigne, who stood upon the old corporation interest. 

Ir. Canning accepted the invitation of the great and 
spirited body of Tory mel.challts not immediately con- 
nected ,vith that municipal body, and there ,vere 
thus four candidates in the field standing upon four 
several interests,-General Gascoigne, upon that of the 
Corporation,-l\Ir. Canning upon the Tory Independent 
interest,-1\Ir. Broughanl and l\Ir. Creevey, upon the 
'Vhig interest-and General Tarleton, upon such support 
as might renlain to him among his former adherents. 
Those who ,vere acquainted with Liverpool ,veIl 
knew that the Whig interest, at least in later tinIes, 
had never returned even a single nlember but once, 
,vhen l\Ir. Roscoe ,vas chosen ,vith General Gascoigne 
in 1806, the Grenville ministry being then in po,ver; 
for though General Tarleton ,vas commonly ranked as 
one of l\Ir. Fox's friends, he yet owed his seat as lTIuch 
to Tory support as to 'Vhig, being cTlosen from local and 
personal connexion ,vith the place. Noone, therc- 
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fore, at all acquainted with Liverpool politics, and \vho:,e 
judgment \vas left calm and unbiassed by the passing 
events, especially the late victory against the Orders in 
Council, had any very sanguine expectation that tbe 
'Vhig interest could defeat entirely all the Tory po\ver, 
the Corporation interest, and the Government influence; 
and the total defeat of the opposition party seemed inevi- 
table, unless one of their candidates sbould be\yithdra"
n. 

lr. Roscoe \vas the principal advocate of the nIea- 
sure now under consideration,-and certainly there 
,vas no man \vbose opinion better deserved to be 
consulted, whose l\'"ishes had more claims to com- 
pliance, or \yhose errors, if such they \vere, had a 
greater right to indulgence. lIe \vas in some respects 
one of the lllost renlarkable persons that have of late 
yearg a!)peareù in either the political or the literary 
,vorld. Born in the nlost humble station, for his 
parents were menial servants in the fine country lnan- 
sion ,vhich after\vards ,vas his 0" 11, he had risen to 
tho highest rank in a laborious and useful profession, 
having becolue one of the 1110st eminent of the Lanca- 
Rhire Solicitors,-a class of practitioncrs distinguished 
among those of the kingùom at large by great kno\\"- 
ledge of their profession, and adlnirablc skill in tho 
conduct of their clients' affairs. Struggling ,vith all 
the disadvantages of narro,v cirCUlnstallces, and of an 
education nccessarily restricted, he had not only ac- 
complished himself in the legal ,vallis of hi
 profession, 
hut educated himself in more ('la
sical 
tudil'
, t;0 as to 
have bCCOllle a great proficient in pur
uits sel(lolll if 
c\cr hl'forf\ comhil1ctl ,vith the pr:1cticl' of an nttofllcy. 
lIis taste '\'as cultivated aud rpfille(l bv fillniliarity ,,,ith 
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Ron1an literature, and his n1Ïnd ,vas still farther en- 
riched by a thorough acquaintance \vith the monu- 
ments of Italian genius. lIe devoted hÏ1nsel:f, notwith- 
standing the constant interruption of his business, to 
the study of all modern, as ,veIl as of Latin poetry; 
and with the rare exception of 1\11". l\fathias, it may be 
affirmed, that no one on this side the Alps hàs ever been 
TIIOre intimately acquainted with the ,vriters, espe- 
cially the poets, of modern Italy. The natural elegance 
of his mind, connected ill a great measure with his 
honest simplicity of character, and the unruffled 
gentleness of his bland and kindly temper, ,vas soon 
displayed in some poetical productions, among ,vhich 
his cel
brated song on the early progress of the French 
Revolution acquired the greatest reputation. 
But he united \vith the exercise of this talent a 
love of historical research, and an exercise of critical 
pu\ver, which combined ,vith his poeticall"esources and 
his kno,vledge of languages, to form in him the most 
accomplished cultivator of literary history that ever 
appeared in any age. For although 1\Iuratori first, 
and after,vards Tiraboschi, in Italy, some others in 
France, and nlany in Germany, have left monuments 
of greater research-have thoroughly traced the pro- 
gress of letters in various "rays-have compiled their 
annals ,vith that industry ,vhich can hardly be said to 
have survived them-and have bequeathed to after ages 
rich mines "Therein. to quarry, rather than galleries of 
finished works to gaze at,-we shall in vain search their 
numerous volun1es for that grace and ease, that n1Ïx- 
ture of history and anecdote, that interspersion of phi- 
]osoph
' ,vith narrative, that combination of sagacity in 
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cOlnmenting upon characters and events ,vith taste in 
de
cribing and in judging tho productions of the tine 
arts, which lend such a charm to the Lives of Lorenzo 
de 
Iedici and Leo X; ,vhile their interest is still fur- 
ther heightened bJ' the rich vein of the most felicitous 
poetical translation \vhich runs through the \vhole of 
these admirable ,yorks, and leaves the less learned 
reader hardly a right to lan1ent, because it scarcely lets 
him feel, his ignorance of the original tongues. The 
sensation caused by tho life of the great Prince-:àler- 

hant of Tuscany suddenly appearing to enlighten the 
literary hemisphere, is still remembered by many. It 
scenled as if a nC'\v pleasure had been invented, a new 
sense discovered. Criticism was dumb; nlen had only 
tÎIne to be pleas
d and to be gratified; and at a period 
\vhen the dignit), of the Senate, even of its Lo\,,"or 
Chanlbor, never allo,ved any allusion to the contenlpo- 
rary productions of the press, a Peer \"ho had t,vice 
been minister, and ,vas still a great party chief:* begged 
their Lordships to devote as luuch time as they nlight 
be able to spare fronl Lorcnzo de Medici, to the study 
of an important state aflhir. By these ,yorks l\fr. Ros- 
coe not only laid deep and solid thp foundations of 
an enduring fhlno for hÌInself: but founùed al
o a 
school, in ,vhich Or. Shepherd, author of the tife of 
Poggio ßracciolini, and others have since distinguished 
themselves, and enriched the republic of letters. 
Although it is by the productions of his pen that 

Ir. Roscoe's name has been n1ade L'lmOUS throughout 
Europe, yet "erp his merits ind his claims to the 


· !\fllrquis of J
ansaownp, f.!ther of the present Lord, 
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gratitude of Inal1kind of a n10re various kinù. An 
ardent devotion, from pure principle, to the best inte- 
rests of hUlnanity, \vas the unvarying and the constant 
guide of his public conduct, as the most strict discharge 
of every duty marked each step of his walk in private 
life. A solicitor in extensive practice, he was the ad- 
vocate of all sound la,v reforn1. An attorney in the 
BoroughCourts,hewas the stern uncomprolnising enenlY 
of chicanery, the fearless defender of the oppressed. A 
man of business under a ,vealthy and po,verful corpora- 
tion, he ,vas ever the implacable denouncer of jobs and 
abuses. A confidential adviser al110ng the aristocracy of 
the most Tory county in England, he ,vas the most un- 
compromising enemy of tyranny, the friend of the peo- 
ple, the apostle of even denlocratic opinions. A leader 
anlong the parties who most gained by the ,val", he was 
throughout its \vhole course the zealous preacher of 
peace; and standing high among the traders of Liver- 
pool, and at the head of its society, he \vas the unflinch- 
ing enemy of the African Slave Trade, the enthusiastic 
advocate of its abolition. 'Vhen he rose in fame, and 
throve in wealth-\vhen he became one of the great 
bankers of the place, and ,vas courted by all the lead- 
ing men in its society-\vhen his faIlle \vas spread over 
the \vorld, and his native to\vn became known in many 
remote places, as having given hin1 birth-,vhcn he 
,vas chosen to represent her in Parliament, and associ- 
ated \vith the first statesnlen of the age,-this truly 
excellent person's unaffected n10desty, his primitive 
sinlplicity of nlanners, never deserted him. As his rise 
in life had been rapid and easy, he bore his good for- 
tune with an equal nlind; and when the comnicrcial 
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distresses of the country involved his aflhirs in ruin, 
the clouds ,vhich ovorcast the evening of his days dis- 
turbed not the serenity of his mind; the firmness 
,vhich could ll1aintain itself against the gales of pros- 
perity, found the storms of adverse fortune, though 
more boisterous, ll1uch louder in their noise, yet not at 
all deceitful, and really less rude in their shock. IIis 
latter Jeal-s were passed in his much loved literary 
leisure,-collsoled by the kindness of his friends,-happy 
in the bosom of his amiable family,-universally respect- 
ed by his countrynlen,-by all the wise adnlired,-belovecl 
by all the good. 
1\Ir. Roscoe had satisfied his o,vn n1Înd that if Li ycr- 
pool onlJ sent one 'Yhig ,vith Olle Tory menlber to 
Parliament, tho yotes of the t,yO neutralizing each 
other, she ,voult! be unreprcsented-a fallacy plausible 
enough ,vhcll thus stated, but easily exposed, Lv re- 
flecting that if each constituency haù heen so represent- 
ed, the Tory gOyerlllllent tnust be at once ovcrthro\\YJ1. 
IIi'5 councils, ho\vever, assisted by the great victory re- 
cenHy obtained in Parliament, and ,vith ,vhich this con- 
test ,vas intill1ately connected, prevailed ,vith the party. 
1\lr. Creevoy 'Ya
 brought into the field, and the contest 
proceeded ,vith a violence until then unprecedcntpd. 
Of 
Ir. Canning, the chanlpion of the Tory party, it is 
UllUCCCS:-3ary here to 
peak. IIis great talents, his e"\.- 
t<:'llsivo acèoluplisllluents-the happy cvellt
 ,vhich COll- 
necteù him with the liheral party, first upon the ques- 
tion of religious toleration, then upon foreign policJ- 
the accident of his bl'eonling the instrlnncnt hJ' ,vbich 
Inai1l1
F the old Tor)' party in this CUUllt)' ,vas hrokC'Tl 
IIp.-nre Ill} fi.C'sh in nny rpa,lC'r's reco])cctioJ1. Ilis (,OTl- 
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nexion ,vith Liverpool ,vas not without its influence, 
both upon the course of those great events, and upon 
his political character. It took its latter shade very 
luuch frolll the contact with the people into which he 
was for the first time in his life brought at Liverpool; 
and if the disposition to take popular courses which he 
then acquired, tended to alienate from him the confi- 
dence of the Court party, who not only deserted, but 
ill-used and even persecuted him during his latter years, 
it is equally certain that from this source we may trace 
much of the good ,vhich has in late times been accom- 
plished for the cause of the people and of liberal 
policy. 
But of Mr. Creevey, it is fit that something should 
here be said, as upon his share in the contest of 1812, 
although assuredly not fron1 any the least desire on his 
own part to mix in it, the issue of the election finally 
turned. 'Vhen a second candidate ,vas resolved upon, 
there could be no doubt ,,,,here to look for him. l\Ir 
Creevey was a native of Liverpool, \vell known to the 
chief men of the place, on very intimate habits ,vith 
many of them, with their leader 1\lr. Roscoe, especially, 
and recommended to the people by a long and consist- 
ent course of the most steady, disinterested attachn1ent 
to the principles of the liberal party. For he had been 
ten years in parliament, during which tin1e he had, at 
great personal sacrifices, devoted himself to the strenu- 
ous assertion of popular rights, the exposure of all 
abuses in the management of affairs, the promotion of 
retrenchment and economy in all departments of the 
'public seryice, the restoration of peace, and the further- 
ance of constitutional principles after the 'Vhig or 
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Foxite DIode!. His opinions coincided ,vith those of 
the 'Vhig aristocracy on questions of Parliamentary Re- 
form, being friendly to that policy, but not carrJing it 
to any great length, and regarding nIany abuses in the 
elective system, such as the bribery and expenses of 
. elections ,vhere there are t,vo or three hundred voters, 
as far ,yorse in themselves, and much more pernicious 
in their consequences, both to the character of the voters 
and to the structure of the Parliament, than those fla'Y
 
. of rotten and nomination boroughs, ,vhich look far ,vorse, 
and on all but abstract principle, are much more difficult 
to defend. But on other matters he had luan)" ,vide 
differences with the regular leaders of his p
rty. He 
despised the timidity which so often paralysed their 
movements; he disliked the jealousies, the personal 
predilections and pr
judices which so frequently dis- 
tracted their councils; he abhorred the spirit of in- 
trigue, ,vhich not rare1 v gave SOllIe inferior luan, or 
some busy Ineddling ,yoman, pr?bably unprincipled, a 
s,vay in the destiny of the party, fatal to its success, 
and all but fatal to its character; he held in utter 
ridicule tbe squeanIisbness both as to persons and 
things, ,vhich emasculated so lllany of the genuine, re- 
gular 'Vhigs; and no consideratiolls of interest-no 
relations of friendship-no regard for party discipline 
(albeit in other re
pccts a decided and prùfes'-\cd 
party man, and one thoroughly sensiblc of thp value of 
party cOllccrt)-could pre, ai] "ith him to pur
ue that 
coursc so ruinous to tlH
 \Yhig opposition, of half-and- 
h(11f rcsistancp to thl' GO\Crnnlcnt; lllarchillg to the at- 
tack \vith onc cye tlU'llCd to the Co{.rt, and one askancp 
to th(' (1ountry, nor ever making "
ar upon the )[illistry 
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,vithout regarding the titne when themselves nlight 
occupy the position, now the object of assault. 
This manly, straightfor\vard view of things, not unac- 
companied with expressions both as to lnen and nleasures, 
in which truth and strength seemed more studied than 
courtesy, gave no little offence to the patrician leaders · 
of the party, \vho never could learn the difference be- 
t\veen 1810 and 1780,-still fancied they lived "in times 
before the flood" of the French Revolution, '\vhen the 
heads of a few great fan1Ìlies could dispose of all matters 
according to their o,vn good pleasure,-and never could 
be made to understand ho,v a feeble motion, prefaced 
by a feeble speech, if made by an elderly lord, and se- 
conded by a younger one, could fail to satisfy the coun- 
try, and shake the l\Iinistry. But 
Ir. Creevey, and those 
,yho thought ,vith him, such as Lord Folkestone (no,v 
Radnor) and General Ferguson, did not confine their 
dissidence to criticism, complaint, renlonstrance. Their 
conduct kept pace ,vitþ their language, and was framed 
upon the sentiments to ,vhich we have referred. Care- 
fully avoiding any course that might give a victory to 
the common enemy, or retard the progress of their 
principles, they nevertheless often took a line of their 
o,vn, bringing for,vard motions Tvhich were deemed too 
strong, as well as expressing opinions supposed to be 
too vehement, and opposing a resistance to lllany errors 
and abuses of the Governnlent ,vhich the nlore aristocra- 
tic portion of the "Thig party ,vere inclined either feebly 
to inlpugn or altogether to pass over. On all that re- 
garded the economy of the public money, stilllnort
 on 
every instance of abuse, most of all on official cOl.ruptioll 
or rlelinquency of any kind
 they ,vere inexorahle; nor 
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did any sort of questions tend more to so, v dissension be- 
t""een them and the party at large, than questions of this 
description ,vhich involved considerations of economy 
and abuse, and of necessity led to personal charges often 
against TI1en in high rank and station. The inquiries 
respecting the Duke of York, and those cognate ques- 
tions respecting public corruption, ,yhich grew out of 
that faluous passage, first banded together this party, 
jocularly termed " The Jlountain," and dre"\"\: a line of 
delnarcation bet,veen thelu and the more regular por- 
tion of the 'Vhigs. K or were the marks of this sepa- 
ration eyer ,veIl eftaced until the enjoyment of office 
for several years had reconciled men's minds to their 
lot, and s11100thed, ,vithout wholly planing down, the 
aspcrities of the line denoted by the junction of the t\""O 
parts ,vhereof the party ,vas cODlposed. 

[r. Creevey was a man of ðtrong natural sense, 
"Tithout much cultivation, though extrclnely ,veIl in- 
fornlcd upon all political subjects. IIis judgment Le- 
ing so luuch lllore relnarkaLle than his imagination, 
he was apt to hold every thing in contenlpt ,,"hich bc- 
tokcncd either fancy or refinenlent. l)referring th(\ 
shortest and the plainest roaù to his point, either look- 
ing do,vn upon the ornamental parts of eloquence ,,,,ith 
contempt, or seeing thenl fronl a distance ,yhich he 
never aspired to pass, his style of spcaking ,va
 that of 
a plain, reaRoning, scnsibl(\ pcrBon, ,,,,ho never left 

tateIllcllts of fact and uf reason, except to deal in 
S0111c,,,hat fluent if not coarse invective. Even his in, cc- 
tive consi
te(l mOl.e in 
tating plain f
lctS of an un- 
pleasant nature, than in mere vitupcratiyl' declaulatioll. 
I [is tastt', "itlt an this contclllpt for refinc111put and de- 
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licacy, ,vas perfectly correct; perhaps too severe and 
unbending; certainly defective in classing the flights of 
oratory, however sustained, ,yith the less chaste pro- 
ductions of the rhetorician. Frequently in public, al- 
,vays in private society, his distinguishing excellence 
,vas a broad, inimitable, lllost successful humour; for 
he had a quick sense of the ridiculous in character, and 
a lively relish of the ludicrous, nor was he slo\v to in- 
dulge in the gratification of it. l\Iob oratory was never 
in much estimation with him; yet he ,vas sure to suc- 
ceed in it, ,vhen he tried, as at the Liverpool election- 
where his description of the meaning of the Previous 
Question ,vas much noted, and conveys an idea of his 
manner. " You often hear when any of our irregular 
partisans haying framed a motion against some public 
defaulter, that it is said to have been got rid by the Pre- 
vious Ques
ion. Now you 11lay just as ,veIl kno\v ,vhat 
this means. It is, that the ,vhole Honse says, 'All these 
things are very true, and we have no ans\ver to lllake, 
and therefore the less that's said about the nlatter the 
better.'" lIe had some defects of tenlper which made 
him an undervaluer of all ,vho differed from hilll in 
opinion, and a some\vhat fierce enemy. lIe took 
more pleasure in censure than in praise, and was not 
vel"Y patient of the candonr to,vards adversaries in 
others, which he so llluch ,,"anted himself. But if he 
was a prejudiced antagonist and a strong hater, he ,vas 
also a ,varm supporter and a steady fi-iend, nor grudg- 
ed any trouble, nor shrunk from any hazard in defence 
of those to \vhorn he ,vas attached. lIe is said to have 
left a minute Journal of political as well as personal 
occurrences, ,vhich he kept for above thirty years of 
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his life; and although it ,vill require to be read with 
large allo,vances for the force of his personal prejudice
, 
it is likely to contain l11oro interesting nlaterials for se- 
cret, and indeed for genera] history, than any collection 
of the kind ,vhich has ever appeared in this country. 
After the election had gone on for some da)Ts, the 
Tories ,vho supported 1\lr. Canning, Iuade a direct pro- 
position for a junction ,vith 
Ir. Brougham's party, on 
the footing of the forn1er giving up General Gascoigne, 
and the latter ,vithdra\ving 1\lr. Cl"eevey. But this 
proposal ,vas rejected, neither )lr. Brougham nor 1\lr. 
Creeve
 giving any opinion upon the subject, nor e:\.- 
prcssing any ,vish; except that the latter desired to be 
put \vholly out of the question, the more especially as 
his scat ,vas already secured by his being returned for 
Thetford. The proposition ,vas rejected, and the elec- 
tion ,vas lost; General Gascoigne being then support- 
ed by 1\lr. Canning's friends, and returned along ,vith him. 
1\lr. Brougham ,vas in consequence thro,vn out of parlia- 
nicnt, and no scat could be found for hin1 among all the 
'Vhig boroughs, until.. after an exclusion of three ses- 
sions, he "'as, by Lord Darlington's (Duke of Cleve- 
land's) interest, at the request of his steady anù faithful 
friend, Lord Grey, l"eturned for 'Vinchclsea, ,vhich he 
represented until 1830, ,vhen he ,vas returned first for 
l{llal"csborough upon the Duke of DcyonshÏ1.c's inte- 
rest, and then for Yorkshire upon his o,,'n. 
The tollo,ving speech "Tas addresseù to the people at 
I..iverpoo] on the close of the poll, on the evening of the 
fourth da.)-heing a Y('r
. critical mUnH.'ot of th0 con- 
test, and the night before the proposal above referred 
. 
to C(lmp froln the othC'f party'. 
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IE
,-I feel it necessary after the fatigues of 
this long and anxious day, to entreat, as I did on a for- 
mer occasion, that you would ha ve the goodness to fil- 
your me ,vith as silent a hearing as possible, that I 
Inay not by over-exertion in my present exhausted 
state, de
troy that voice ,vhich I hope I Iuay preserve 
to raise in your defence once nlore hereafter. 
Gentlenlcn, I told you last llight ,vhen ,vo ,vere near 
the heaJ of the poll, that I, for one at least, ,vould ne- 
yer lose heart in the conflict, or lower Iny courage in 
fighting your battles, or despair of the good cause al- 
though \\Te should be fifty, a hundred, or eycn t,vo 
hundred Lchind our cnenlies. It has happened this 
day, that ,va have fallen short of thel11, not quite by 
t\yO hundred, but ,vo have lost one hundred and seven- 
ty votes: [tell you this "rith the deepest COHecrn, "..jth 
feelings of pain and 
orrow "hich I dare not trust n1Y- 
self in attelnpting to express. Hut I tell it ) ou \\yith- 
out any sensation approaching to despondenc)". This 
is the oul v feeling ,vhich I ha ye not no,,, present III 
YOLo I. 2 I 
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my breast. I am ovel-come with your unutterable af- 
fection towards me and my cause. I feel a ,yonder 
mingled \vith gratitude, which no language can even at- 
tempt to describe, at your faithful, un\vearied, un... 
tameable exertions in behalf of our COlllmon object. I 
am penetrated ,vith an anxiety for its success, if possi- 
ble more lively than any of yourselves can kno,v \vho 
are my follo\vers in this mighty struggle-an anxiety 
cruelly increased bYrthat \vhich as yet you are ignorant 
o:f, though you are this night to hear it. To my dis- 
tinguished friends \vho surround nle, and connect me 
more closely ,vith you, I am thankful beyond all ex- 
pression. I am lost in admiration of the honest and 
courageous men amongst JOu \",ho have resisted all 
threats as well as all bribes, and persevered in giving 
me their free unbought voices. For those unhappy 
persons "rho have been scared by imminent fear on 
their own and their children's behalf fronl obeying the 
impulse of their conscience, I feel nothing of resent- 
ment-nothing but pity and cOlllpassion. Of those \vho 
have thus opposed us, I think as charitably as a luan 
can think in such circumstances. For this great to\vn, 
(if it is indeed to be defeated in the contest, ,vhich I 
'vill not venture to suppose) for the country at large 
whose cause ,ve are upholding-whose fight \ve arc 
fighting-for the whole manufacturing and trading in- 
terests-for all ,yho love peace-all ,vho have no profit 
in ,var-I feel moved by the deepest alarm lest our 
grand attempt may not prosper. All these feelings 
are in my heart at this moment-they are various 
-they are conflicting-they are painful-they are 
burthensome-but they are not overwhelming! and 
amongst them all, and I have swept round the ,vholc 
range of ,yhich the hUlllan n1Ïnd is susceptible-there 
is not one that bears the slightest resenlblanco to de.. 
spair. I trust 11lysclf once 1110re into your faithful 
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11ands-I fling myself again on you for protection-I call 
aloud to JOU to Lear Jour O\Y11 cause in your hearts-I 
implore of you to come forth ill your 0'" n defence-for 
the sake of this vast to,vn and its people-for the sal- 
vation of tho n1Íddle and lower orders-for the whole 
industrious part of the "Thole country-I entreat you 
by your love of peace-by your hatred of oppression- 
by your weariness of burthensolue and useless taxation 
-by J"et another appeal to ,vhich those IUUst lenù an 
car ,vho have been deaf to all the rest-I ask it for 
Jour families-for your infants-if you would avoid such 
a "Tinter of horrors as the last! It is coming fast upon 
us-already it is near at hand-yet a fe,v short ,veeks 
and ,ve nlay be in the midst of those unspeakable nliser- 
ies, the recollection of ,vhich no,v rends your very 
souls. If there is one freeluall anlongst this iUllllense 
nlultitude \vho has not tendered his yoice,-and if he 
can be deaf to this appeal,-if he can suffer the threats 
of our antagonists to frighten hin} a""ay from the re- 
collections of the last disnlal \vinter,- that nlan ,yill 
not vote for nle. But if I have the happiness of ad... 
dressing one honest luan amongst you, ,\-ho has a care 
left for his ,vife and children, or for other endearing 
ties of domestic tenderness, (and ,yl1Îch of us is alto- 
gether ,vithout thcln ?) that luan ,vill la)T his hand on 
his heart 'v hen I no,v bid him do so,-anù ,,,ith those 
little thrcats of present spite l'inging in his car, he 
,,,ill rathcr consult his fcars of greatcr cvil by listcning 
to the dictatcs of his hcart, \yhen he casts a look 
to\vards the dreadful scason through ,,,hich he lately 
passed-and \vill COllIe bravely fOl"\\rard to place those 
men in Pariialllcnt "Those \vhole efforts have becn 
dirccted to" ards the restoration of pcace, and the re. 
vival of trade. 
Do nut, gcntleulcn, listen to those \rho tell) ou the 
cauc;e of fi.ce(lolll is ùc
perat<\ ;---thcy are the cncJuics 
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of that canse and of you,-but listen to me,-for you 
know me,-and I anI one ,vho has never yet deceived 
you,- I say, then, that it zeilZ be desperate if you luake 
no exertions to retrieve it. I tell you that your Ian.. 
guol' alone can betray it,-that it can only be n1ade 
desperate through your despair. I am not a man to 
be cast do,vn by telnporary reverses, let them conle 
upon me as thick, and as s,vift, and as sudden as they 
Inay. I am not he who is daunted by majorities in 
the outset of a struggle for ,vorthy objects,-else I 
should not no,v stand here before you to boast of 
triunlphs ,von in your cause. If your champions had 
yielded to the force of numbers,-of gold-of po,ver- 
if defeat could have dismayed them-then ,vould the 
African Slave Trade never have been abolished-then 
,vould the cause of Reform, ,vhich no,v bids fair to 
prevail over its enemies, have been long ago sunk 
amidst the desertions of its friends,-then would those 
prospects of peace have been utterly benighted, ,vhich 
I still devoutly cherish, and ,vhich even no,v brighten 
in our eyes,-then ,vould the Orders in Council ,vhich 
I overthrew by your support, have remained a disgrace 
to the British name, and an eternal obstacle to our 
best interests. I no more despond now than I have 
done in the course of those sacred and glorious con- 
tentions,-but it is for you to say ,vhether to-morro'v 
shall not make it my duty to despair. To-moITo'v is 
Jour last day,-your last efforts must then be lllade;- 
if you put forth your strength the day is your own- 
if you desert me, it is lost. To ,vin it I shall be the 
first to lead you on, and the last to forsake you. 
Gentlemen, when I told you a little ,,,hile ago that 
there ,vere ne,v and po,verlul reasons to-day for ar- 
dently desiring that our cause might succeed, I did not 
sport ,vith you,-yourselves shall no,v judge of them. 
I ask you,-Is the trade ,\?ith America of any import- 
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ance to this great and thickly peopled to,vn? (cries of 
Yes! Jes!) Is a continuance of the rupture ,,'ith 
Anlerica likely to destroy that trade? (loud cries of: It 
is! it is!) Is there any man ,,,ho ,vould deeply feel it, 
if he heard that the rupture ,vas at length converted 
into open war? Is there a man present"\\? ho would 
not be some,vhat alanned if he supposed that ,,"e should 
have another Jear ,vithout the American trade? Is 
there anyone of nerves so hardy, as calmly to hear 
that our Governnlent have given up all negociation- 
abandoned all hopes of speedy peace ,vith ÅIuerica? 
Then I tell that man to brace up his nerves,-I bid 

"ou all be prepared to hear what touches you all 
equally. \Ve are by this day's intelligence at 'val" 
with America in good earnest,-our Government have 
at length issued letters of marque and reprisal against 
the United States! ('llni
'elrsal cries if, God help 'lis! 
God help us!) Aye, God help us! God of his infinite 
conlpassion take pity on us! God help and protect 
this pOOl' to,vn,-and this ,vhole trading country! 
No,v, I a
k you ,vhether you ,vill be represented in 
J}arliament by the men ,vho have brought this gri
\
ous 
calamity on Jour heads, or by those ,vho have con- 
stantly opposed the Diad carcer \vhich ,vas plungiug us 
into it ? "rltethcr ,-rill you trust the revival of Jour 
trade-the restoration of your livelihood-to them "rho 
have dcstroyed it, or to me ,vhose counsels, if follo,ved 
in time, ,\youlù have avcrted this unnatural \var, and 
)cft tivcrpool flourishing in opulence and peace 1 

Ial\.e Jour choicc,-for it lies \\'ith Joursclves \yhich 
of us shall he COIUll1ÏssiollCd to bring back commerce 
and plenty..-they '\rhose stubborn iufhtuatiol1 has 
cha
ed tho
o hlC'
:;ings a\vay,-or "
(?J \,"ho are only 
kno\\
n to JOu a
 the strcnuous cneI11ies (}f their n1Ïscr- 
ahle policy, the fllst fricnds of )'our best interests. 
Geutlcl11CIl
 I stand up in thi
 cOllte
t a
'aill
t tht 
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friend:; and follo,vers of 1\lr. Pitt, or, as they partially 
designate him, the immortal stateSlnan no,v no more.. 
Inuno1.tal in the miseries of his devoted country! Im- 
11l01"tai in the wounds of her bleeding liberties! Immor- 
tal in the cruel ,vars which sprang from his cold mis- 
calculating ambition! Imnlortal in the intolerable 
taxes, the countless loads of debt ,vhich these ,vars 
have flung upon us-which the youngest man amongst 
us will not live to see the end of! Imlnortal in the 
triumphs of our enemies, and the ruin of our allies, the 
costly purchase of so much blood and treasure! Im- 
lllortal in the afflictions of England, and the humilia- 
tion of her friends, through the ,vhole results of his 
t\venty years' reign, from the first rays of favour ,vith 
"Thich a delighted Court gilded his early apostacy, to 
the deadly glare ,vhich is at this instant cast upon his 
name by the burning metropolis of our last ally!* But 
tnay no such immortality ever fall to my lot-let me 
leather live innocent and inglorious; and ,vhen at last 
I cease to serve you, and to feel for your ,vrongs, may 
I have an hlllnble monument in some nameless stone, 
to tell that beneath it there rests from his labours in 
your service, "an cnC1JtY if the ÙnUl01"tal tj'tatcsman-a 
__fricnd r!f pcace and 0/ the pco}Jlc." 
Friends! you must 1l0'V judge for yourselves, and 
act according-Iy. Against us and against you stand 
those ,vho call then1selves the successors of that man. 
They are the heirs of his policy; and if not of his 
imn10rtality too, it is only because their talents for the 
'\vork of destruction are less transcendent than his" 
They are his surviving colleagues. IIis fury survives 
jn thcn1, if not his fire; and they -partake of all his 
infatuated principles, if they have lost the genius that 


III The news of the Imming of Moscow had arrived by tlmt day's post. 
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first n1ade those principles triunlphant. I{ you chuse 
them for your delegates, JOU know to what policy you 
lend your sanction-,vhat men you exalt to po\ver. 
Should you prefer n1(1, your choice falls upon one ,vho, 
if obscure and unambitious, ,vill at least giye his o\vn 
age no reason to fear hinl, or posterity to curse him- 
one ,vhosp proudest anlbition it is to be tlecn1ed the 
friend of LibertJ and of Peace. 
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INTRO DUCTION. 


DISTRESSES OF TIlE COUNTRY IN 1810-:M:ETIIOD OF 
SUCCESSFULLY SUPPOUTING TIlE PEOPLE I
 PARLIA- 

IE:r-;T e 


'rIlE return of peace did not bring back prosperity to 
any portion of the inhahitants of this country. 'Vhc- 
ther it ,vas that a ,var of twcnty-thrce years duration 
had carried all the functions of the body politic to an 
unnatura 1 state, only to be maintained by the sti- 
lllulallts ,vhich ,var supplies, in place of more ,vhole- 
some support; or that the drains of the hcavy ex- 
penditure, created by the' hostilities carried on all 
over the globe, had exhausted our resources; or tbat 
the lucrc transition from one state to another, ope- 
leated on the politicaJ systenl, giving it the sudden 
..,hock that a sudden relief from p"ün or from want 
\voulù conlßlunicat0 to the natural frame; certain it 
is, that there had never ùuring the ,vItole contest just 
closed, hcen n10f0 g-cncral f\lnharraSS111ent felt, than 
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,vas suffered, first by the agricultural interest in 1810, 
and then by the manufacturing classes the year after. 
The relief obtained froln the burden of eighteen 
Inillions, by the repeal of the income tax and ,val" 
malt duties in 1816, however important, appeal'ed to 
make but little inIpression upon the mass of distress; 
and Inen were heard in all directions regretting the 
change froln ,val" to peace, farmers ,vishing Napoleon 
back again, and merchants sighing for the times when 
no ships but our o\"'n could keep the sea. The coun
 
try, therefore, had recourse to the Parlian1ent, and ap- 
proached both Houses, but especially that of their re- 
presentatives, with numerous petitions, setting forth in 
moving terms, the calamities that had befallen all the 
industrious classes, and praying for SOlne measures 
,vhich might tend to their relief: These petitions 
,vere less numerous in 181 ü, because the meetings up- 
on the Income Tax then engrossed the attention of 
the people; and its repeal ,vas expected to relieve the 
distresses of the farlners. But in the follo,ving session, 
,vhen the distress extendea to the manufacturing 
classes, the petitions increased in number, and ,vere 
directed in SOlne instances by fallacious vie\vs, to ex... 
trcmely injudicious measures, the most numerously 
signed of then1 all having for its prayer the prohibi.. 
tion of exporting cotton twist, upon the notion that 
this encouraged foreign manufactures at the expense 
of our o,vn. The course of petitioning had con1e of 
late years into great favour ,vith the country, and it 
seenIS inIportant to explain in what ,yay this opinion 
arose. 
In the long iu(-}uiry ,vhich occupicd the Ilous(' in 
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1812, respecting thc Orders in Council, the cHarts of 
the petitions against that policy had been attended 
,vith the n10st cOlnplete success. Although opposed 
by the ,vhole ,veight of the governlllent both in public 
and out of doors; although at first vigorously resisted 
by the energy, the acuteness, the activity, and thc ex
 
pertness, which 11lade 
Ir. Perceval one of the best ùe- 
baters of his day; although, after his death, thc strug... 
gle ,vas maintained by the father of the systenl ,vith all 
his firc and ,vith his full kno,,,,ledge of the ,,
hole sub.. 
ject-nay, although the 
linistry brought to bear upon 
the question, ,vhat is reckoned the most forn1Ïdablc 
engine that any government can set in motion against 
its adversaries in any single 11lcasure, the anllounce- 
ment that their official existencc depended upon tho 
result-yet had the country gained a signal and COlll- 
plcte victory, and the favourite policy of the cabinet 
had been at once and entirely surrendered to the press- 
ing instance of the Petitioners. "Then l11en canle to 
consider ho,vthis battle had been gained, no doubt could 
remain ill their nlinds as to the causes of success. It 
appeared clear that. as far as any thing was to be ex- 
l)ected frOnl the direct expression of the people's voice 
through their regular organs in ])arlian1cnt, nothing 
could ,vell be 1110re desperate than the prospect of the 
l)etitioner
. But indirectly, the country could lllake its 
yoicc heard and its influence felt. It ,vas rouse<l extel1- 
si,ely to the consiùeratioll of the question. ß[eetings 
,yere generallJ held, and HlallJPctitions canlO frolll thenl 
,vhile otherð proceedeù frolH perðons ,vho 
jgllCÙ theIl), 
,vithout othcr\vise Lcaring a part in any puhlie debatcs. 
The pIau ,vas no,v adoptcd by !\Ir. Droughaul and 
rr. 
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Baring, of promoting discussion on all fair occasions 
connected ,vith the subject. The interlocutory debates 
arising from questions raised by the examination of the 
witnesses, provided nlany such opportunities. 1\iotions 
for the production of papers and accounts added to their 
number; and each petition that came up fronl the coun- 
try ,vas lllade studiously, but very naturally, the subject 
of a conversation which often s,velled into a long debate. 
The effects of this series of discussions, lasting for six 
or seven weeks, were prodigious. They strongly ex- 
cited the country, and they conlmunicated in their 
turn the influence of that exciteluent to the I-Iouse itself. 
They brought the public feeling to bear directly upon 
the 11lembers ,vho represented counties or to\vns, but 
they were not ,vithout their influence upon those ,vho 
had no constituents at all. They were besides of tho 
1110st signal use in promoting the most thorough and 
sifting exanlination of every part of the subject-bring- 
ing all statements of facts to the test of rigorous scru- 
tiny-trying by the criterion of free debate, liberated 
from the fetters of mere form, the soundness of every 
I- 
position and conclusiveness of every reason-and 
Inaking it quite impossible for sophistry to seek shel- 
ter behind vague assertion, or imbecile and fallacious 
argument 
o escape exposure behind the convenient 
screen of those parliamentary rules ,vhich govern 11101"e 
l"egular debates. IIardly an hour passed ,,"ithout detect- 
ing some false statement or illogical argument; hardly 
a night passed ,vithout gaining some convert to the 
cause of truth; and l"eal representatives ,,,ho could face 
their constituents, and borough lllenlbers ,vho had no 
dread of the county or of the society the)T lived in, 
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provided their support of the vicious and unpopular 
system ,vere confined to a single vote by,vhich its 
fate should be decided once for all, ,vould no longer 
venture to hold out, during all the skil'lllishes and 
other 1110vements that prepared the ,yay for the great 
engagenlent, and they dreaded still nlore the endless 
remonstrances by letter and by confercnce of deputa- 
tions, ,vhich they had to undergo ,vhile the lllatter 
hung in so lengthened a suspense, and the country ,,,as 
all the ,,
hile exerting its activity to attain the COU1- 
mon object. This battle, then, for the people, ,vas 
fought by the joint efforts of thenlselves out of doors, 
and of their supporters in the llouse of COlnlnons, and 
by the mutual action and reaction of the IIouse and 
the people upon each other. It is a battle ,,,hich nlay 
al\vays ùe relle,vcd, and is ahvays of certain success 
on any ground naturally adapted to its movements; 
that is to say, ,vherever a great popular feeling can be 
excited and maintained, and ,,-herever there are per- 
sons of firmness and spirit to set thenlselves at the 
head of the people, l.egardless of the fro,vllS and the 
threats of power. It is equally certain that such a 
fight never can he fought, with any chance of success, 
where the people are indifferent to the suhject, and 
,vhere they have no leaders in !)arlianlcl1t adequate to 
the occasion. 
The Session 18] û offered an cxan1plc Jet n10re re- 
markahlo or the saIne tactics being attenùed ,vith 
equally signal success. On the tCfluination of the \var" 
the gOYCrnl11cnt ,vcrc detern1Ïlled, instead of repealing 
the ,,,hole r ne0l11e tax, ,,-hich the act cnforcing it de- 
clared to be "for and during the continuance of the 
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'var and no longer," to retain one half of it, that is, to 
reduce it from ten to five per cent., and thus keep a 
revenue raised from this source of bet,veen seven and 
eight millions, instead of fifteen. As soon as this in- 
tention was announced, several meetings ,vere helù, 
and t\VO or three petitions ,vere presented. The l\iinis.. 
ters perceived the risk they ran, if the former policy 
should be pursued, of continued discussion for a length 
of time; and they saw the vast importance of dispatch. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer* gave 
notice on the Tuesday for his motion on the Thursday 
immediately follo,ving. The Opposition took the alarnl, 
and 1\lr. Brougham declared, on presenting a petition 
numerously signed from one of the London parishes, 
that if the hurry no,v indicated should be persevered 
in, he should avail himself of all the means of 
delay afforded by the forms of the I-Iouse. Lord 
Folkestone, t one of the most strenuous, and in those 
days one of the most active and powerful support- 
ers of the popular cause, vigorously seconded this 
menace, in ,vhich he entirely joined. On the next 
day more petitions were flung in; more discussions 
took place, and the Governlnent postponed for a ,veek 
the introduction of the Bill. That week proved quite 
decisive; for so many meetings ,vere held, and so 
n1any petitions sent up, that the Bill ,vas put off from 
time to time, and did not finally make its appearance 
till the 17th of l\larch. Above six ,veeks ,vere almost 
entirely spent by the House of Commons in receiying 
the numberless petitions poured in fronl all quarters 


· l\lr, Vansittart. 


t Now Earl of Radnor. 
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against the tax. For it ,vas speedily seen that the 
campaign of 1812 was renewed, and that the same 
leaders, l\{essrs. 13 rough anI and Baring, had the man- 
. agement of the operations. 
At first the l\Iinisters pursued the course of ob- 
stinate silence. The Opposition debated each peti- 
tion in vain; every Ininister and ministerial mem- 
ber held his peace. No arguments, no facts, no sar- 
caSIns, no taunts, could rouse them; no expression of 
the feelings of the country, no reference to the anxiety 
of particular constituencies, could dra,v a ,vord froln the 

Iinisters and their supportel"s. At length it was per- 
ceived that their. antagonists did not the less debate, 
and that consequently the scheme had failed in its 
purpose of stifling discussion. The only effect of it, 
then, ,vas, that all the debating ,vas on one siùe, 
and this both became hurtful to the Governnlent in 
the IIouse, and nloro hurtful still in the country. 
They ,vero forced into discussion, therefore; and then 
began a scene of unexanlpled interest \yhich lasted 
until the second reaùing of tho Bill. Each night, at a 
little after four, corllrnenced the series of debates \vhich 
lasted until past 111Ïdnight. 1'hese ,vere of infinite 
varif\ty. Argunlents urged hy different speakers; in- 
stances of oppression and hardship recounteù; anec- 
dotes of local suffering and persona) inconvenienc('; 
accounts of the renlarkable passages at ùiticrent Hleet- 
ings; per
unal altercations inter
persea ,vith Jllorc 
gpncrallnatter-all fiUpd up the ll1casure of the night's 
hill of fare; all(l all \\ erc so hleHded :1n(l 
() variegated, 
that no one ever perceived anJ hour thus spent to 
pa
s tediously a,vay. l'hosc nut in1111cdiatcly COIl- 
YOLo I. 2 K 
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cerned, Peers, or persons belonging to neither IIouse 1 
flocked to the spectacle \vhich each day presented. 
The interest excited out of doors kept pace with that 
of the spectators; and those \vho carried on these . 
active operations she\ved a vigour and constancy of 
purpose, an unwearied readiness for the cOlnbat, ,vhich 
astonished while it animated all beholders. It is re- 
counted of this remarkable struggle, that one night 
to,vards the latter end of the period in question, \vhen 
at a late hour, the House having been in debate from 
four 0' clock, one speaker had resumed his seat, the 
\vhole members sitting upon one entire bench rose at 
once and addressed the chair,-a testimony of unabat- 
ed spirit and unquenchable animation which drew forth 
the loudest cheers frolll all sides of the House. 
At length came the 17th of March, the day ap- 
pointed for the decision; but it was soon found that 
this had been, with the debate, wholly anticipated. 
The usual number of petitions, and even more, \vere 
poured thickly in during some hours; little or no 
debating took place upon them; unusual anxiety for 
the result of such long continued labour, and such 
lengtliened excitelnent, kept all silent and in sus- 
pense; when, about eleven o'clock, Sir William CUI"- 
tis, representing the City of London, proceeded up 
the House, bearing in his arms the petition, ,vhich 
he presented \vithout any remark, of the great meet- 
ing of the Bankers and l\Ierchants holden in the 
Egyptian Hall, and signed by T,velve Thousand per- 
sons. The division took place after a ùeùate that 
did not last half an hour; no one could indeed be 
heard in an asseulhJy so ilnpatient for the decision; 
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and by a majority of thirty-seven voices, the tax was 
defeated for ever, and the wholesome principle, as 
Ir. 
'Vilberforce well observed, ,vas laid do\vn, that 'W'al e 
and income tax are \vedded together. 
The same display which led to such important and 
even glorious success the cause 'of the people, in an 
unreformed Parliament, is to the full as requisite now, 
and ,vould produce, if possible, greater results. N ei- 
ther Slavery, nOl" Limited Suffrage, nor Petty Constitu- 
encies, nor refusal of the Ballot would stand before it 
half a 
cssion. But unhappily it has seemed good to 
the 'Vhig Government that thoy should adopt a course 
of proceeding ,vhich renders all the tactics of 181
 
anù 181 ü inlpracticable. Forgetting ",
hat it was that 
raised them to po\ver, the remote cause of the Tory 
dow"11fall, the policy ,vhich produced all the triunlphs 
of Ii hera 1 opinions; forgetting, too, that though now in 
office, they nlay to-morro'v be restored to that Opposi- 
tion ti.om ,vhich the triumphs of 181
 aud 1810 raised 
thelll,-thcy have resolved that no petition shall no\v 
he discussed-that ,vhocver presents it shall mel'c]y 
state its substance, after telling the body antI tho place 
it COlnes from-and that no other Illenlber shaH nlake 
it the subject of any observation. To this plan for 
stifling the people's voice, and giving the 
Iinistcrs 
of the day anù their Dlajority in l
arliament an ah
o- 
lute controul over the policy of the cnlpire, disarlllill
 
the Opposition of their main ,\ capons, and shearing 
the pC'ople of their chief strength, the Speaker, l\[r. 
Ahercrolllhy, has unhappily lent t1lf' support uf his 
authority, if ho ,vas not indeed the author of the 
RchclllC'. T t is of little IllOlllent to retlect that uut for the 
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policy of fornler and better tinles, this distinguished 
and excellent person would no,v have been in the 
honourable but cheerless exile of an Edinburgh sine- 
cure judgeship, as his ministerial coadjutors would · 
have been doomed to exclusion from power on the 
benches of an eternal Opposition. It is of 1110re 
importance to remark, that unless a speedy end is put 
to the present course of proceeding, the n1ainstayof 
English liberty, the only effectual safeguard against 
misgovernment and oppression, is taken from the peo- 
ple of these realms. 



SPEECH 


ON THE 


DIsrrRESSED STATE OF AGRICULTURE, 


DELIVERED IN TIlE IIOUSE OF CO::\fMONS, 


APRIL 9, 181 t5. 



S PEE (J H. 


l\IR. BROGDEN; I feel very sensibly the disadvan- 
tages under which ] rise to enter upon the discussion 
of this momentous sul
ect; not only because I anI 
in all respects so ill qualified to handlc it success- 
fully, but because a pretty general indisposition has 
heen exprcssed Ly the IIouse, to proceeding in the in- 
quiry this night. Nevertheless, as I ,vas oue of those 
who objected to delay, and as [ stated tuy readiness to 
go on ,vith thc debate, J anl desirous of delivering lllY 
sentllnents, such as they are, upon the present occasion, 
that I lnay lay before the COlllluittec the ideas (\\Thatever 
they Iua)' ùe ,vorth) \vhich I have gathered frolll an 
honest and patient attention to the ::;ubject lnatter of 
our ill\ C'stigation. 
1'hcrl' is one branch of the argulllcnt \vhich [ shall 
pass oyer altogether, [ lllCtUl the lllliO/(Jll of th(' distresses 
\rhich arc no\v universally adll1Ïttcù to prevail oyer 
ahnost evcry part of the eUlpirc. Upon this topic 
an men are agreed; the stateJ11ents cOllneeteJ \vith 
it 
lrC as un(lu(.
tionable as they are afflicting; each 
day's expericnce since DlY honourahle fi.il'lHl'S lliotiou* 
bas added to their llulllbcr anù illcreat;eù thcir force; 


-:\Ir. (now Lord) Wesh'rn. 
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and the petition from Cambridgeshiro presented at 
an early part of this evening, has laid before you a 
fart, to which all the forIner expositions of distress 
afforded no parallel, that in one parish, every proprie- 
tor and tenant being ruined ,vith a single exception, the 
,vhole poor rates of the parish thus ,vholly inhabited 
by paupers, are no,v paid by an individual, ,,"hose for- 
tune, once anI pIe, is thus s,vept entirely away. Of the 
nature and extent of the evil, then, it is quite superflu- 
ous to speak; I purpose, with your permission, to apply 
myself to the exalllination of its causes, and to such a 
view of the renledies or palliatives proposed, as may 
naturally be suggested by a consideration of those 
causes. Without entering some,vhat at large into the 
origin of our present difficulties, I alll afraid ,ve shall 
be apt to go astray in our search after the llleans of 
relief: 
A circumstance ,vhich must strike every observer 
who turns his attention to,vard this state of the COUll- 
try, is the cOlllparative state of prices before anù since 
the late ,var. In 1792, the average price of ,vheat was 
47 s. the quarter; no,v its price is 57 s., almost 20 per 
cent. higher; and yet no complaint ,vas ever hearù of 
lo,v prices before the ,var, nor ,vere any of those signs 
of distress to be perceived, ,vhich in these times clainl 
our pity in every part of the en1pire. 1'his considera- 
tion is of itself sufficient to she,v, that over-trading- 
that excess of cultivation is not the only cause of the 
evil ,ve complain of; and may ,yarn us against the error 
of in1puting it to the operation of anyone cause alolle ; 
for I anl certainly disposed to rank the great extension 
of cultivation 3Inong the principal cau
es, or at least to 
regard it as lying near the foundation of the mischief: 
In attempting to unravel the difficulties of this question, 
I trust the COlllmittee ,viII believe HIe, ,vhen I say that 
I approach it, as I shoul(l the solution of a problenl in 
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the mathematics, \vithout the smallest taint of party 
feeling, and with no other vie,v ,,,,hatsoever than a de- 
sire to discover the truth, upon a l}uestion of great and 
universal concernment. 
The first circunlstance to ,vhich I ,vouid solicit the 
attention of the COlllnlittee, as IJing at the root of the 
matter, is the progress of agriculture during the long 
period of the last \var-I D1ean from the year 17û2 
do,vn,vards. The commencement of hostilities in 1793 
produced the stagnation of trade and manufhctures 
,rhich usually accompanies a transition from peace to 
,var; but these difficulties ,vere of unCOlllmon short 
duration, and the brilliant success of our arms at sea, 
the capture of some of the enemy's colonies, the revolt 
of other
, and the crippled state of his mercantile re- 
sources at home, from internal confusion, speedily di- 
minished his comn1erce in an extraordinary degree, 
augmenting our o,vn in nearly the same proportion. 
As his conquests or influence extended over other na- 
tions possessed of trade or colonial establishments, these 
in their turn becanIe exposed to our maritinle hostility, 
and lost their COJlUl1erce and their plantations; so that 
in a very 
hort tinI0 this country obtained a lllercantile 
and colonial monopoly altogether unprecedented, even 
in the 1110St successful of her fornler ,vars. The conse- 
quence ,vas, a suddcn extension of our lnanufacturing 
in<1ustry allù \\Tcalth; and a proportionate improveUlent 
in our agriculture. But although this effect began to 
he perceivahle soon after the first successes of the ,var, 
it v;as not fully produced until a fe,v years had elapsed, 
and a nUluher of circlunstanceS, in SOI11(' 11leaSUre acci- 
dcntal, happened to coincide ,,,ith those ,vhich lnight 
Inorc reêl!o)ullabJy have ùeen e
pected to occur during 
the eOUl"Se of the ,var, ill pronloting. IIUight ahno
t Ray 
in forcing, tht, cultiyation of the country. I should he 
dispose(l to take thp tpn 
'('årS froln ] 7$)7 to ] 
08, as 
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the period ,vhcn all those. circumstances, of ,vhat na
 
ture soever, concurred to produce the same effect. It 
,viII be worth the attention of the Committee to observe 
ho,v singularly this period is filled ,vith eyents, all tend- 
ing onp ,yay, all bearing upon the extension of agricul- 
ture. 
The French conlmerce and colonies had been previ- 
ously destroyed; and in 1797, 1798, and 1799, those 
of Spain and I-Iolland shared t4e same fate. About 
this time our ll10nopoly nlÎght be said to have reached 
its height. But several accidental events no,v concur- 
red ,,,ith those results of the war, and influenced the 
progress of cultivation in a visible n1anner. The scarcity 
of wheat in 17üü, and all sorts of grain in 1799 anù 
1800, raispd the prices so much as to force a vast por- 
tion of land into cultivation. In 1797, and still more 
after 1800, lands ,vere broken up ,vhich had never be- 
fore kno,vn the plough, and many ,vastes ,vere takcn 
in, the tillage of ,vhich prudence ,vould perhaps never 
have authorized. Some,vhat of the saIne effect ,vas 
thus produced ,vhich arose from the destruction of the 
principal French 'Vest Indian colonies early in the lato 
,val". 'fhe sudden diminution in the supply of sugar 
r{1ised its price beyond all example, and occasioned a 
vast extent of ne,v land to be cleared and planted, pro- 
moting at the same time the culture of the old planta- 
tions. The African slave trade, and the conquest of 
the Dutch, French, and Spanish settlements, ,vith the 
consequent influx of British capital, f:'lcilitatcd the pro- 
gress of 'Vest Indian agriculture, until, in the course of 
a fe,v years, the blank created by the comn10tions at 
St. Domingo and Guadaloupe was much ll10re than 
supplied; sugars fell as far belo,v their ordinary price 
as they had lately risen above it; all 'Vest Indian pro- 
prietors were distressed, and many utterlJ ruined; the 
colonies, generally speaking, ,vere in a state n('arly 
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resembling the most suffering districts of the mother 
country at the present time; and relief ,vas only afforded 
hy the ahandonnlent of Inany estates, chiefly such as 
,yore loaded with debts and consisted of inferior lands, 
the supply being thus restored to a level ,vith the de- 
mand. I do not mention the cases as in all respects 
parallel, but they agree in nlany of their principal cir- 
cumstances. 
'rogether ,vith the scarcities of 1796 and 1800, the 
financial and military operations of the war, concurred 
to raise the prices of agricultural produce. Those 
operations did not certainly create capital, or multiply 
the numher of mouths for consuIning food; but they 
collected capital in masses to be expended less econo- 
mically in feeding a number of persons more care- 
lessly than the same individuals ,vould have been sup- 
ported by part of the same capital, had it been left in 
the hands of private persons. I desire to be undel-- 
stood as casting no reflection upon the administration 
of the revenue appropriated to the demands of the 
war, becaus0 it is quite unnecessary at present to ex- 
press my opinion upon this point. Everyone must 
adlnit that a given sum in the hands of governnlcnt, 
cyen of the most economical Ininisters, especially if 
allotted to Ineeting the various pressing exigencies of 
,varfare, Inust be expended ,vith llluch }PSS care and 
parsimony than the same sums appropriated to the 
uses of private families under all the checks Ì1nposcd 
by individual prudence. 'rhe' tcndency of such a na- 
tional expenditure unquestionahly is, to raise prices 
above their natural level for a tinle at least, and thus 
to force cultivation forward, although, in a long course 
of years, tbe sarno capital in the hands of the conl- 
lnunity ,vould have heell luuch lllore augmcnted, and 
,vould gradually and healthfully have increascd the 
production of the country in a g-reatcr, but not in a 
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disproportionate degree. It is not, ho,vever, for its 
effect in stinlulating agriculture that any man will be 
disposed to quarrel \vith the ,val" and its expenditure. 
I-Iad it no other sins to ans\ver for, this might ,veIl be 
forgi ven. 
\Vhile the circunlstances \vhich I have 111entioned 
,,,ere disposing Inen to extend the cultivation of the 
kingdom, an event occurred, \vhich in its consequences 
mightily facilitated this operation. I allude to the 
stoppage of the Bank of England, in the early part of 
1707. The alarnl in \vhich that extraordinary mea- 
sure originated, ve
y speedily subsided; and ,vith the. 
restoration of confidence, caIne a disposition to accom- 
modate, on the part of bankers and other dealers in 
money and credit, \vholly unexampled. The Bank of 
England soon increased its issues; and the numbers of 
country banks \vere every ,vhere augmented. In dis- 
tricts where no such establishment had ever before 
been kno\vn, they \vere to be found actively engaged 
in discounting and lending-and in issuing their own 
notes. In places too small to support a bank, there 
were agents appointed by Banks fixed at some dis- 
tance: or a shopkeeper or tradesnlan, added to his 
usual and regular calling, the new employment of 
cashing bills and passing notes. It is true that the 
check \vhich had no\v been removed from the great 
Bank in London, still operated to a certain extent 
upon the Ininor dealers in credit, thus scattered over 
the country; they ,vere obliged to pay, if required, in 
Bank of England paper, although the issuers of that 
paper \vere not compelled to pay in specie. But this 
,vas rather a nOlninal than a real restraint; for if the 
holders of country bank paper could not obtain gold in 
exchange, they preferred coarse notes with the names 
of Mr. or Sir "John such-a-one, whonl they knew, to 
notes sOlne,vhat hetter engraved, hut ,vorth just as 
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little, and ,,'ith the llanles of a governor and cOlnpany 
and a 1\lr. Ne\vland, whom they knew nothing about- 
so that the country hanks enjoyed the sanle facility, 
,vith the bank in London, of increasing their issucs; 
and they used it ,vith nluch less rescrve. lIenee the 
unlimited accolllIDodation \vhich they afforded to farm- 
ers, and generally to all speculators in land. They 
assisted all adventurers more or less, but adventurers 
in land most of all, because they had better security 
to give, and ,vere supposed to be engaged in a less 
hazardous line of trade. I must here repeat the 1"e- 
lnark I made upon the tendency of the ,var to pronlotc 
cultivation. If the stoppage of the Bank had produced 
no worse effects than throwing dornlant capital into 
circulation, and affording a stimulus to industry, espe- 
cially to agriculture, I should have little to say against 
that mcasure-nay it might have been rather bene- 
ficial than hurtful, at least in this point of -yie,v, had 
the accolnnlodation ,vhich it afforded been ,vithdra,vn 
I110re gradually, and at all events, not at the particular 
Iooment, \vhen perhaps the state of things required it 
to be still farther extended. 

 \nother circumstance to 'v hich [ shall ad vcrt, also 
occurred ,vithin the period in question, bet\veen 17H7 
and 1808, Ilnean the great extension of our colonial 
possessions. The value of those establislllnents is, T 
believc, sonle\vhat under-rated in this country; not 
that \\re are slo\\r to parade their inlportancc in sevcral 
particulars-oIl the contrary ,ve are pron0 tu nlagnify 
them in our accounts of cxports and imports, and of 
thl\ cj11antity of tonnage, aud the nurubcr of sealucn 
cmploycd in our trade; but ,vo scldonl, if cycr, rettect 
on the vast ctf('ct
 produced hy thenl upon the agri- 
culture of the nlother country. In prollloting this, 
their \vcalth operates both through the ehauncls of 
('()Il11110ref' :uHl of J"l'Iuittanees. ahoost as clircetly as thl\ 
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riches of one district of this island expand themselves 
oyer and fertilize another less \vealthy territory in its 
neighbourhood. The conquest and rapid cultivation 
of the Dutch colonies, to take the most relllarkable 
instance, lnay be traced in its effects upon many a once 
barren tract of land in the northern parts of Great 
Britain, ,vhere by the names of the farnls and of their 
occupiers you may be renlÏnded of those lucrative 
speculations in Surinam, Denlerara, and Berbice, to 
,vhich the agriculture of the lllother country o\ved 
these accessions. 
The last circulnstance I shall mention as falling 
,vithin the same period, is the conlpletion of our COlll- 
mercial and Illanufacturing nlonopoly, by the destruc- 
tion of alnlost all other trade and peaceful industry, 
the final l"esult of ßuonaparte's continental and 
military system. In the end, indeed, ,ve felt the effects 
of this prodigious attempt, as I shall presently have 
occasion to state; but for some tÏIne it only COnSUll1- 
nlated the ruin of our competitors, and gave ne\v 
resources to our seaport and luanufacturing to\vns. 
The effects of this increase upon the industry of the 
country, at a period \vhen men ,vere singularly prone 
to farming speculations, cannot easily be overrated. 
"\Ve are apt to suppose the sphere of such influence 
much more contracted than it really is. If anyone is 
desirous of perceiving ho\v \videly it extends, I think I 
can furnish hinl \vith a 111ediultl through \"hich he n1ay 
vie,v it. 'Vhen the measures of the enelllY, ,vhich 
began \vith the Berlin and 
lilall Decrees, had, through 
the co-operation of our o\vn Orders in Council, suc- 
ceeded in crippling the trade of alnlost all our great 
to\vns, the distresses of the J11prehant and Inanufaeturer 
affected not luerely the TIU"nICr in his Ilcighbourhood, 
but lo,vered the cattle and corn markets to a great 
distance, so that fat beasts ,vere sold at very 10\\' 
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prices, one hundred, and evcn one hundred and fifty 
miles from the manuLïcturing districts in I..ancashire 
and the "Test Riding of Yorkshire, in consequence of 
the distresses prevailing over those parts of the COUll- 
try. In like manner, it is evidcnt that the earlier 
events of the 'var, which suddenly promoted the ,vcalth 
of the great to,yns, tended as rapidly to augnlent the 
cultivation of even the remote provinces. 
No\v, Sir, having ascertained the existence of so 
111any and such po,verful causcs, uniting their forces in 
one direction, during the period I have nlcntioncù, and 
all tending manifestly to prolnote the agriculture of 
the country, sonle of them b)T tClnpting men to clllbark 
in farl1lÌng concerns, others by furnishing thenl ,,'ith 
the lneans of speculation, even if ,ye do not take into 
the account such circUlnstances as the general progre
s 
of thc arts and the depreciation in the value of the cir- 
culating lucdium, and the conscfluent rise in thc nloney 
pricc of producc, \"hich I anl very far fronl underrating, 
but only pass oycr for the p19csellt as operating less ex- 
cillsiv0ly UpOIl the cultivation of land than the other 
circulllstances ,vhich I have enumerated, I say cven if 
thcsc considerations arc onlÍtted, enough has been sho\vn 
to proyc that a start luust have Leen made in the pru- 
ductive po,vcrs of this island, quite unex:llnpled in any 
c(lual period of its fornlcr history. 'VhCll, 011 the other 
hand, I rcflcct upon the nature of the causes ,,'hich 
J havc enunlcrated, and find that lllOst of thCIll are of 
sudden occurrencc, and that their COl11biuatiull in the 
short space of about tcn ycars ,va
 accidental; ,,,bell, 
IllOrCOYCr, I pcrceive that thc 1110St luatcrial uf thenl 
',"cre of a telnporarJ duration, and coulll not rCInain 
long- to support the great culti,ration ,,,hich tl1(\)'" h:1<l 
úCl"asÍollpd, I aJll disposed to thinl\. that I ha \.p got 
hold of it priuciplc npon ,vhich SOlllcthing lil
c an OYer- 
traJiug" ill {lgrieulture, :uHl :1 cUII
e(lul)llt redunùance of 
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produce, may be inferred to have happened, ho\v diffi- 
cult soever it may be to ascertain the amount of this 
excess by any strict calculation. In truth I am little 
inclined to resort to estimates upon the present ques- 
tion; ,vhere circumstances are clearly proved to haye 
existed, the natural operation of ,vhich plainly ,vas 
such as I have described, it is unnecessary to seek 
among statistical returns for evidence of effects ,vhich 
,ve kno,v must have been produced. I have heard of 
conjectures as to the nunlber of acres enclosed, during 
the ten years I am referring to, in ,vhich there l11ay 
have been 1200 Enclosure bills passed. Sonle of nlY 
honourable friends near TI1e, I kno,v, have estiInated 
this amount at t,vo millions, ,vhich I nlention not so 
luuch from any reliance upon the accuracy of the 
statenlent, as out of respect for then1, and because this 
admission is at variance ,vith their own doctrine, that 
there has been no excessive cultivation. But it is evi- 
dent that such an estimate, even if correct to an acre, 
,vonld by no means she,v the increase of production, 
for a good deal of the land enclosed by act of parlia- 
ment ,vas formerly cultivated in comlnon field; and, on 
the other hand, the improvements in the cultivation of 
the old enclosures have probably done more to aug- 
nleut the ,vhole agricultural produce, than all the new 
lands that have been tal<:en in. If: ho,vever, ,ve take 
the total anlount, every thing included, to be equal to 
the produce of t,vo Inilliol1s of acres added to the for- 
TIler produce, and if it be true that the population has 
only increased t,vo millions during the saIne period, 
there will appear to have been an increase of nearly 
six millions of quarters in the supply, and only an in- 
crease in the permanent denland, in the proportion of 
t\VO millions. But, as I have already said, these esti- 
lnates are not to be trusted C'ither ,yay, and I had flIuch 
rather rest upon the broad principlc furnished hy a rc- 
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ference to the kno,vn events in the history of the late 
\var, dO\Vll to the year 1808. The in\.provenlents in 
most parts of the country have been going on so visi- 
bly, that tho most careles,; observer nlust have been 
struck by them. Kot only ,vastes have disappeared. 
for nliles and miles, giving place to houses, fences, and 
crops; not only haye eyell the 11105t inconsiderable 
COllIIDons, the very village greens, and the little stripes 
of sward by the ""'"ay side, been, in lnany places, sub- 
jected to division and exclusive o"""nership, and cut up 
into corn-fields in the rage for farming; not only have 
stubborn soils been forced to bear crops by nlere 
,veight of metal, by sinking money in the earth, as it 
has bcen called,-but the land that formerly gre,v 
sOlllething has been fatigued ,vith labour, and loaded 
"yith capital, until it yielded much more; the ,york 
both of Inen and cattle has been economized, ne,v skill 
has been applied, and a more dexterous conlbination of 
different kinds of husbandry been practised, until, ,vith- 
out at all c0111prehending the \vaste lands ,vholly adJeù ' 
to the productiyc territory of the islaud, it lllay he 
safely said, not perhaps that two blades of grass no\\ 
gro,v ,vhero only one gre,v before, but I am sure, that 
five gro,v ,vhero four used to be; and that this king- 
dOIU ,,,hich foreigners ,vere "'ont to taunt as a luere 
manufacturing and trading country, inhabited by a 
shopkecping nation, is in reality fur its size, hy far the 
greatest ngricultural state in th0 ,,,orlù. 
Previous to the year 1810 or 1811, no great effect 
appears to have Leen felt in the corn Inarkct frolll all 
this S)'stOIll of ÏIllprovemellt. The nleasurcs tal"en to 
inf'rcaso our produce had not hegun fully to Op0ratc, 
and the J10'V cnelosures had not yielded their due re- 
turns. l'ho crop of ] 8] 0 "Tas not a vcry good one, 
and that of 18] 1 ,vas extreluely had. I
ut ahout 181
, 
,,,hen thc. ne,,," cu1tiyatlon and the inlprovements In 
'OI
. I. 2 L 
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farn1s generally, Inay be supposed to have produced 
their full effect, there began a series of events, son1e 
of them accidental and beyond human foresight to an- 
ticipate, others less strange perhaps in themselves, but 
. in their union scarcely more to be expected, all ope- 
rating in the same direction, and that direction the 
very opposite, as far as regards agriculture, to the line 
in ,vhich the no less unparalleled combination of cir- 
cumstances already mentioned, had been operating in 
the preceding years. The harvest of 1812 ,vas a very 
abundant one; that of 1813, I believe, exceeded any 
that had ever been kuo,vn; and the crop of 1814 
,vas not much inferior. But the political events of 
those three years had an influence still more import- 
ant upon the markets. IJere I must take leave to 
state how widely I differ with my honourable friend 
the Inember for Essex,* respecting the effects of the 
peace. In the able and luminous speech ,vith ,vhich 
he introduced this subject to the IIouse, and in ,vhich 
he she,ved at once the greatest industry, talent, and 
moderation, he contended that the tern1Înation of hos- 
tilities could not be assigned as the cause of the depres- 
sion in prices, because those prices had begun to fall 
during the ,val"; and he observed in confirnlation o{ 
his position, that after former treaties of peace, agri- 
cultural produce had risen. The facts upon ,vhich he 
relied ,vhen taken altogether, far from supporting his 
doctrine, furnish me ,vith a satisfactory ans"\ver to it. 
After the peace of Paris, it is true, ,vheat rose from 
36s. to 41s. the quarter, in 1763, and to 42s. Gd. on an 
average of five years, ending 1767. So, after the peace 
of Versailles, it rose 5s. the quarter. But the state- 
ments upon ,vhich my honourable friend relied, as de- 
cisive in his favour, ,vero taken from the period in 


· lHr. (now Lord) Western. 
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question, viz. the Jear 1813. In January of that year, 
the market price of ,vheat ,vas 120s., and in November 
it had fallen to 75s. The victualling contracts of Ports- 
mouth were made in January at 123s. 10d.; in No- 
vember at ü7s. lOde Those of Plynlouth, in February 
at 121s. 0<1., in September at 8us. Those of Deptford, 
in February for flour per sack-at lOOSe 3d., in Novem- 
ber at 03s. X o"r I beg the committee's attention to 
these facts, because ",.hen coupled ,vith the ,veIl knO\\Tll 
events of thc Jcar 1813, they clearly refute my hon- 
om"able friend's argument, pretended to be built upon 
. theIne In January and February ,,"heat and flour ,vere 
high; in September they had fallen very considerably, 
o,ving, partly no doubt, to the very abundant harvest 
reaped during the interval, but in no small degree 
o,ving to thc ilnportant change in public affairs, ,vhich 
had taken place during the same interval. The de- 
struction of Donaparte's grand arnlY had been effected 
th0 ,,"inter before, and had laid the foundation of the 
deliverance of Europe, Lut that happy event llad not 
been c0111pleted. The most gigantic enterprise ,vhich 
unprinciple<1 force had ever attenlptc<1 in nlodern tÎInes, 
had been defeated by a lucky concurrence of accidents 
,yith the violence that ga\ e birth to the project; but 
nluch ûf its author's po"rer still remained unbroken, 
and no man could foresee that the blind fury ,vhich had 
borne hiln into jeopar<1y, ,voul<1 still hurry hinl to ruin. 
At all cvents, a ne\\T an<1 a rlespcrate struggle ,vas. in- 
cvitable, and the great prize of pcace on the one side, 
or universal empire un the other, "Tas to bf' fought for 
oncf' III ore, in the ensuing campaign. In the spring 
and. sununcr of 1
13, this battl0 \vas fought; and the 
enC111Y, after incredible efforts of gallantry anù skill, 
"
as repulsed-hut nothing iJlUrc. Ppace scen1c(1 COll- 
siderahly Tnorc prohahle, thc}"pforc, in S(\ptcInbcr, than 
it had been in Jalluar
'; hut it ,,"as not certain. The 
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improveillent ill our prospects, ho\vever, co-operated 
,vith the harvest, and príces ,vere lo,vered fronl 122s. 
to 86s. Soon after this period caine the decisive battle 
of Leipsic; peace ,vas no,v certain, and all that re- 
nlained to be settled ,vas the terms upon which it 
should be made, and the degree of security ,vhich 
should attend it; for the struggle ,vhich followed could 
be said to decide nothing more. Accordingly, in the 
interval between September and November, prices had 
fallen from 86 to 68, in round nunlbers. Contractors 
could no longer expect the same terms ,vhen in all 
likelihood this ,vas their last bidding. Government. 
,vas not pressed as before, when its difficulties ,vere so 
nearly at an end; and the market felt the effects not 
only of an extraordinary crop, but of the approaching 
times of peace, when the dell1ands of government should 
be ,vithdra,vn, and the supplies of the continent poured 
in. No man who attends to these facts and dates can 
entertain a reasonable doubt that the fall of prices \vas 
in some degree connected ,yith the approaching termi- 
nation of the war. 
In truth, Sir, it is impossible to overlook the ten- 
dency of such a change as the peace brought about in 
all the great markets of agricultural produce. A sud- 
den diminution in the expenditure of Government, to 
the an10unt of above fifty millions, could not be effected 
without greatly deranging all markets, both for manu- 
turès and produce directly; .and by affecting the 
n1arkets for manufactures, it must also have in- 
fluenced circuitously those in ,vhich the fariller is 
more immediately interested. To take only a fe\v 
specimens of these effects: Can it be denied that the 
stoppage of the exportation of grain, provisions, .and 
even forage, to tho Peninsula, had an influence in 
lo\vering the prices of those articles at home? 'Vhen 
orders are no long
r given for clothing in Yorkshire, 
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and atlllS in 'Var,vickshire, does the change ,,,hich 
thro,vs so IllallY manufacturers out of employment pro- 
duce no dinlillution in the Jenland for food, and no in- 
crease in the levy of parish rates? Look at the effects 
of the government retiring froBI the Irish provision 
luarket, now that three-fourths of the navy are disman- 
tled. Beside the accounts froIll the sister kingdonl, 
every gentlell1an connected ,,,itb the north and 'vest of 
England kno,vs, that last sunlmer and autU11111 the 
droves of Irish cattle poured through Liverpool, Bristol, 
311d the "T eIsh ports, covered the roads for n1Íles; and 
that the price of butchers lneat, and the rents of graz- 
ing farms, ,vhich had till then kept up, not,vithstanding 
the fall of grain and of corn lands, began to be sensibly 
affected. I state these circumstances ,vith the lllore 
satisfaction hecau
e theya1"e in their nature tenlporary, 
and ,ve are led to a sOllle,vhat more c0I11fortable pro- 
f'pcct by the consideration, that ,vhatever part of the pre- 
sent distresses is ascribable to the change fronl ,val" to 
peace,nlayrcasonably be expected to diminish everyday, 
at least as soon as the rcsult
 of the peace shall enable 
the gcncral trade of the country to reSume its l1aturaland 
accu
tonleù channels; and 
hall supply the blanl,- occa- 
SiOllC'd directly and circuitously in the demands for pro- 
duce, by the tlinlÏnishcd expenditure of gOYCrUll1ent. 
The next circUlnstancc to ,vhich I shall a<hycrt as 
InatcriaUJ operating against agriculture, is the di
tress 
iu the cOllullcrcial ,vorlù during" the latter year
 of the 
\\ are It i
 very certain that the effeets of the fhtal year 
1810, continue tu he felt at this ùay in the lllercalltilc 
"yorld. 'fhe foundations ,v('re then laid ofln:ulY Htilurcs, 
v 
,vhich ha\y(' only becn ùcla)'cd by the' natural ett
rts of 
unfortunate IHcn to ,,,ar<1 off a Llo\v tbe). coulù not cs- 
('ape; ctl()l.ts ,vhich it is illlpO

ihlc ycry harshly to 
blan1p, although undoubtedly the deIa)? uf tJ}(
 ('rash has 
in Inost ill
tanel's ouly rcnd('rccl it 11101"f' pprnieiol1s to 
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creditors, and extended its eflèct more widely, occasion- 
ing, perhaps, several failures instead of one. The diffi- 
culties of 1812 are fresh in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee, and are still working their effects in many parts 
of the country, although the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, by enabling us to export goods, which were all 
paid for to the amount of seven or eight millions, af- 
forded a most seasonable and important relie:f, and en- 
abled capitalists to lo,ver their stock on hand in a great 
proportion. That stock, however, began to increase 
during the unhappy continuance of the American "\\?ar ; 
and the peace, unexpectedly made, in Europe, follo,ved 
by the treaty with America, soon produced an effect to 
,vhich I must request the serious attention of the Com- 
mittee, because I believe its nature and extent are by no 
means well understood. After the cramped state in 
,vhich the enemy's measures, and our o,vn retaliation 
(as we termed it), had kept our trade for sonle years, 
,vhen the events of spring 1814 suddenly opened the 
Continent, a rage for exporting goods of every kind 
burst forth, only to be eXplained by reflecting on the 
previous restrictions we had been labouring under, and 
only to be equalled (though not in extent), by some of 
the mercantile delusions connected with South Ameri- 
can speculations. Every thing that could be shipped ,vas 
sent off; all the capital that could be laid hold of ,vas 
embarked. The frenzy, I can call it nothing less, after 
the experience of 1806 and 1810, descended to persons 
in the humblest circumstances, and the furthest remov- 
ed, by their pursuits, fronl commercial cares. It may 
give the Committee some idea of this disease, if 1 state 
what I know to have happened in one or t,vo places. 
Not only clerks and labourers, but nlenial servants, en- 
gaged the little sums ,vhich they had been laying up 
for a provision against old age and sickness; persons 
,vent round tempting them to adventure in the trade 
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to Holland, and Germany, and the Baltic; they risked 
their mite in the hopes of boundless profits; it ,vent 
,vith the millions of the more regular traders: the 
bubble soon burst, like its predecessors of the South 
Sea, the l\Iississippi, and Buenos Ayres; English goods 
,vere selling for much less in Ilolland and the north of 
Europe, than in London and l\Iallchester; in most 
places they ,vere IJing a dead \veight \vithout any sale 
at all; and either no returns \vhatcyer "Tere received, 
or pound
 caIne back for thousands that had gone forth. 
The great speculators broke; the Iniddling ones lingered 
out a precarious existence, deprived of all n1eans of con- 
tinuing their dealings either at home or abroad; the poor- 
er dupes of the delusion had lost their little hoards, and 
"'ent upon the parish the next luishap that befel them; 
but the result of the ,,,hole has been much conuuercial 
distrcss-a caution now absolutely necessary in trJing 
new adventures-a prodigious diminution in the dClnand 
for manufactures, and indircctlya serious defalcation in 
the effectual den1alld for tIle produce of land. 
'fhe peace ,vith An1erica has produced some,vhat of 
a sin1Ïlar effect, though [ an1 very far frolll placing the 
vast exports \vhich it occasioned upon the sanIe footing 
,vith those to the European market the year before; 
Loth Lccaube ultimately the Americans ,,,ill pay, \vhich 
the e,-hausted state of the Continent rendel.s yeloy un- 
likely; anù because it ,vas ,veIl ,,"orth while to incur a 
loss upon the first exportation, in order, bJ the glut, to 
stifle in the cradle those rising nlanufacturcs in the 
Uniteù States, ,vhich the ,var had forced into existenco 
contrary to the natural course of things. nut, in the 
IlIûantilfie, the ellornlOUS amount of: I believe, eighteen 
n1Ïllions ,vorth uf goods ,,"crl' exportcd to North Ame- 
rica ill Olle Jcar; r am infornll
d nearly 
i
teen nÚllions . 
\\ cut through the port of r..i \'crpool alonc; and, for a 
{'olu;Ïdcrable part of this, no returns ha \'e been rl'C'ei ,'eù, 
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,vhile still 111 ore of it luust have been selling at a yery 
scanty profit. The immediate effect has been a sensiLle 
increase of the difficulties ,vhich I have already de- 
scribed as flo,ving from the unexpected opening of the 
European lnarket in the in1poverished and unsettled 
state of the Continent. 
And now' it ,vas, when a general commercial distress 
began to prevaiJ, that the consequences of our paper 
circulation, and the banking operations connected ,vith 
it, not gradually as had been expected, but ahuost in- 
stantaneously developed themselves. "\Vhether t'1e 
change of n1easures, which I am about to mention as 
one of the principal, if not the very first cause of our 
present sufferings, began with the country banks, or the 
bank of England; ,vhether it was the necessary conse- 
quence of the difficulties which ,vere pressing upon 
trade, and ,vhich, at any rate, it mightily increased, or 
,vas the chief cause of those difficulties; whether or 
not blame is imputable to any persons, or bodies cor- 
porate, I ,viII not stop to inquire, for it is ,vholly im- 
material to the present investigation; and when I men- 
tion certain known facts in one order rather than an- 
other, I do so ,vithout intending to assert that they 
were connected together. The bank of England not 
very slo,vly limited its discounts, -and diminished its 
issues of paper about three millions. At one period, 
indeed, the amount of notes in circulation had exceeded 
that to ,vhich they were now reduced, by six 111illions; 
but the avërage had been for SOlne tin1e about three 
millions higher. The country banks acting less upon 
system, and.more under the influence of alarlll, lessened 
their discounts in a much greater degree. A single 
failure ,,,"ould stop all such transactions over a ,vhole 
. district, and I could mention one large stoppage ,,,hich 
lnade it difficult, for a length of time, to di
count a LiH 
any\vhcre in three or four counties. The persons ,vho 
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felt thi:s change nlost severely ,vere of course those ,,,ho 
had been speculating in any way, hut above all others, 
speculators in land; those ,vho had either purchased 
or inlproved beyond their actual means, upon the ex- 
pectation of that credit and accommodation being COll- 
tinued, ,vhich bad enabled then1 to commence their 
operations. Ordinary traders have much greater faci- 
lities in the money nlarket; and their speculations are 
much more speedily terminated. The improver of land 
has to deal ,vith próperty not easily convertible into 
money, and his adventures extend necessarily over a 
long course of Jears. Persons in this situation soon 
found their borro,veù capital ,vithùra,vn; ,vhen the fall 
of produce made it difficult for theln to pay the inter- 
est, thGY ,vere suddenly called upon for the principal; 
they had gotten into a situation which no prudence 
could have en
bled them to avoid, because it ,vas the 
result of events ,vhich no sagacity could have foreseen; 
they had for 111any years been tempted to speculate by 
a facility of obtaining capital or credit, ,vhich in a 1110ntl1 
or t\\'O ,vas utterly ,vithdra\vn; and before the least 
\\Tarning had been given, either by the course of events, 
or by the dealers in money and accomn10dation, a sup- . 
port was removed, ,vhich the n10st cautious ofnlcn might 
,,"cll have expected to be continued indefiniteI)'", or at 
any rate to be gradually ren10ved. 1 beg leave ill illus- 
tration of this nlatter, to rcnlÌnd the Conunittec ho,v 
tho::;e undertakings Ita ye been carried on, ,vhich I be- 
fore described as extending- so greatly the agriculture 
of the country. A Ulan of small fortullc, or a hlrnler 
making considerable profits by the high prices of tho 
period I have so often alluded to, sa,v an opportunity 
of Inaking a desirahle purchase, upon an enclosure, or a. 

alc in his llcighbol1rhood. lIe had scraped together 
a couple of thou
'llul pounds, perhaps; but the SUlll 
rrquircd for hUJing, and then iplprovÍng the land, \vas 
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four or five. The banker supplied this difference, and 
by his accommodations enabled some middleman, trad- 
ing in credit, to supply it, and the cultivator had every 
reason to hope he should, in a fe,v years, be able to 
repay it, by the continued prosperity of farming con- 
cerns. At any rate he reckoned npon paying the in- 
terest and not being called upon for the principal, in 
security of ,vhich he probably deposited the title-deeds 
- of his purchase as a pledge. The extension of cultiva- 
tion caused by these very operatiol
s, together ,vith the 
other circumstances to ,vhich I have referred, rapidly 
lo,vers the price of all produce; the alarm of mOlley 
dealers begins to spread; hardly able to pay the inte- 
l"est, which is in reality a fourth n10re than it ,vas 
,vhile the currency ,vas depreciated 25 per cent., he is 
called upon to pay up the principal itself; destitute of 
any thing that can be turned into money, he is fain to 
abandon his purchase, with all the improvenlents "\vhich 
his savings and his toil have made upon it; and the 
lender finds hilllself in hardly a better situation, ,vith- 
out the means of obtaining payment, and ,vith title- 
deeds in his hand, ,vhich he can turn to no account, 
unless he brings the land into the market. N o,v, the 
certainty of such a Ineasure lo,vering its price prevents 
this step from being taken; and accordingly, great as 
the distress has been, very little land has been actually 
sold; not so much as ought to have been, is thro,vn 
out of cultivation; good llloney, to use the COllUllon 
expression, is thro,vn after bad; the Inoney -dealer be- 
conIes, from necessity, a land-jobber; and the distress 
continues pushing its shoots in all directions, round 
the ,vholc circle of trade, until, by re-action, the :fitr- 
mol" suffers again indirectly, and the total amount of 
suffering is, if I 111ay so speak, augmented hy its uni- 
versality, and the connexion of its parts. Nor bhould 
T be at all surprised, it things ,vere to gro,v ,vorso bc- 
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. 
fore they got better; at least I am very certain that 
the price of land ,viII be lo,,
er before it is higher, from 
the undoubted fact of nlanJ sales that must take place 
having been delayed as long as po
sible, in the vain 
hope of the necessity being evaded. 
In referring to the state of credit and circulation, I 
have purposely avoided chvelling upon the great evils 
that have resulted fronl the fluctuations in the value of 
the currcncy, not because I unùerrate them, but be- 
cause they only affect one class of sufferers fronl the 
present distress, I nlean those ,,,ho have made bargains 
or formed calculations for tinlC; such a
 persons taking 
long leases, or borro,ving 1l10ney at a fixed rate of in- 
terest.. or speculating upon making sales at a future 
period. Of these classes I shall say a ,vord or t,vo by- 
and-bye. But there is a circumstance affecting all 
classcs, and of ,vhich it is quite in1possible to exaggerate 
thc importance, in accounting for the changes that have 
recently afflicted the agriculture of the kingdolll-I 
nlean the state of our finances, the cOll1pletc revolutioll 
,vhich th(' last t,vcnty-five Jears have effected in the 
revenue and cxpenditure of the country. 
])uring that pcriod our rc\
enuo has increased from 
fiftecn to about sixty-six n1Ïllions; our cxpcnditure in 
one Jcar exceeùeù one hundred and t"
ellty-five n1Ïl- 
lions; this year of peace it is to be above SeYCllty-t,,"o 
n1il1ions, and no hopes are held out of it
 being pcrula- 
nently bclo,v sixty-th.e. That such a prodigious ebauge 
eould be ,vrought in tho sy
tem of taxation and of pub- 
lic credit, ,vithout seriousI)" atlecting tho landed inte... 
rest, froll1 ,vhich so large a proportion of the ta
cs is 
clra,vn, no luan "'ill for a 1l10lllcut suppose. 1111t I 
hclicYl\ fc,,,, Ita, e fornle(l to thenl
elyes di
tillct ideas of 
the manncr in "hieh cxce
siYe taxation has hl'l'11 ope- 
rating on agriculture', and ycry inade(}uah\ notion
 arC', 
I anI sure, cntertaint'd of the anloullt of that operation. 
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It is not, indeed, very easy to trace it; and to estimate 
precisely ho,v much of the pressure falls exclusively 
upon the cultivator would be impossible. nut I shall 
take the liberty of submitting to you such lneans of 
approxinlation as I have been able to find, a,vare of 
the justice of an observation made this night by the 
member for Surrey,* that by communicating freely the 
ideas ,vhich have struck each of us updn this great ques- 
tion, ,ve may hope for mutual correction and instruction. 
I shall suppose a farnl of 400 acres of fair good 
land, yielding a rent of from L.500 to L.600 a-year, 
managed according to the husbandry practised in the 
northern counties, ,vith ,vhich only I can profess any 
particular acquaintance. It ,vill require for a four years' 
course, 200 acres being in corn
 100 fallow, and 1 UU 
in hay and grass, fourteen plough horses; and suppos- 
ing a saddle horse, and a servant, and a dog to be paid 
for, with a farm-house of t,velve windo,vs, the assessed 
taxes will amount to L.22
 8s. a-year. This is, a clear 
addition to the expenses of 1792, \vith \vhich. I alll 
making the, comparison. I pass over the income tax, 
as not peculiar to farlners, though it has been pecu- 
liarly oppressive tq theIn, \vherever the estimated ex- 
ceeded the real profits. But the principal increase of 
expense has been upon the labour. The ,vagcs of the 
nine regular men servants ,vho nlust be clnploJed, 
have risen since 1792, fronl L.30 to L.50 each, but I 
will put the rise only at L.15, making in the ,vhole 
L.135. Beside this, \ve must allow for the rise in the 
day labour required in spring and fall. Upon the 200 
acres in corn, this ,vill amount to a rise from 1 Os. an 
acre to 13s., or L.50 in all; upon the other 100 acres 
in hay and grass, the rise ,vill be fronl 5s. an acre to 
7s. Gel., and the same upon the 100 acres of falIo,v, 


· 1\lr. H. Sumner. 
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making an addition of L.25, or L.75 for the ,,,hole 
increase upon day labour. T,vo 'VOlnen servants must 
be allo,ved,-and their ,vages are more increased in 
proportion than those of men, principally, I believe, 
from the unwillingness of farmers' "\yives and daughters 
to work as they used to do before the more flourishing 
tinles; but take the rise on this head only at L.IO-and 
,ve have the total increase on labour L.
20. Black- 
slniths' anù carpenters' bills have in like manner been 
raised, certainly not less than L.15 each upon such a 
farlll as I am supposing; and the rise on saddlers' 
.bills cannot be estÏInated at less than L.l 0, ln
\king 
upon these hills a rise of L.40, ,vhich, added to the for- 
mer heads, gives the total increase in the expenses of 
cultivating such a farIn, as equal to L.282, 8s., hldepend- 
ent of the great rise on lime and all sorts of nlanure. 
No,,", I adn1Ît that we have no right to set do"\vn the 
,yholc or nearly the "Thole of this large sum to the 
taxes ,vhich havc heen inlposcd since ] 792, but a great 
part of it lnanifestly does arise from those taxes. \rhat- 
ever part arises froIll the increased prices of grain anù 
other provisions may be deducted, and ,,,ill fall again 
,vith those prices. \Vhatever remains nUlst be ascribed 
to tho taxes chiefly. Above 1...22 of the sunl conles 
from direct taxation. At least ono-half of tho rise on 
the saddlers' bills, or L.5 Illore, is o\\Ting to the salue 
cause. But a considerable proportion of the grand 
itcm of labour is inlPutablo to the taÀcs also. For let 
us only rcflect on the nature of the duties ,vhich ha,c 
brC'n ilnposed. 1\Iany of them affect articles of priulo 
nccessity, as soap, salt, leather, and candles, all of ,vhich 
arc ranked anlong necessaries of life by tho '\Titcrs on 
these subjects, and, ,,,hat is a better authorit)", are felt 
to b(' such by the con
lnller
; taxes upun all of "" hieh 
arc allü\vC'd by thos0 "Titer
 to afti\ct directly the pricr 
of lahour. No,v th0 ta'\. on lpathcr has hppn douhlrd 
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,vithin the last four years, being raised frorl1 three 
halfpence, at ,yhich it stood before the ,var-[Here 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said across the table, 
" And ever since the reign of Queen Anne"J-to three- 
pence, the present duty. 'fhe duty on salt, which in 
1782, and I believe up to 17D2, ,vas only 10ò. a bushel, 
had been raised previous to 180G, to 15s., the present 
duty. And candles have in the same. period been 
taxed considerably. But these articles are not the 
only ones ,vhich may be reckoned necessaries, and are 
subjected to additional duties. In nlost parts of Eng- 
land, beer is to be classed in this list, fronl the uni ver"'\ 
sal custom of drinking it ,vhich prevails, and the duties 
upon it nlost seriously affect the farmer as a consumer 
of it, besides their pernicious tendency against his in- 
terest as a grower. The duty 011 malt has been raised 
from 10s. 7d. per quarter to 34s. 8el., of which 1Gs. is 
war duty; that on beer since 1b02 has been increased 
frolll 5s. 7
d. per barrel to Üs. 7id., or about 4s., ,vhile 
that on spirits has been raised since 1792 from 7 d. to 
Is. Dd. per gallon, or Is. 2d. additional. The total re- 
venue collected frOlll these duties is L.12,350,000, by 
,vhich the land suffers directly in proportion to the 
,vhole amount, and indirectly in proportion as its culti- 
vators are consumers of the manufactured article. But 
the price of agricultural labour is affected like,vise by 
the duties of euston1 on nlany inlported goods, ,vhich 
long habit has rendered scarcely less essential than 
some ,vhich I have enumerated as articles of first ne- 
cessity. Of this class is sugar, upon ,vhich the heaviest 
taxes kno,vn in the history of finance, are laid. I ùe- 
'Ii 
lieve, indeed, there are Inany persons who ,vould rather 
go ,vithout soap than sugar; and this is no,v subject to 
a duty of 30s. per C'\Tt., instead of 15s., at ,yhich it 
was taxed before 17D3. It lllust also be observ- 
ed that whatever prohihi
illg or protecting duties 
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have been laid upon foreign manufactures of ar- 
ticles used in clothing, these fall directly upon the 
labourer, and in so much tend to raise his wages, for 
the benefit, not certainly of the farmer, but the manu- 
facturer. It is therefore evident that much of the 
augmentation in the expense of ,yorking a farn1, a con- 
siderable portion of the sum of L.220, ,vhich I have 
stated to have been added since 1792 to that large 
branch of a farmer's expenditure, is chargeable to the 
taxes; and a portion also of the sunl of L.35, the part of 
the rise in the carpenter's and other bills not directly 
affected by taxes, must also be charged to the same ac- 
count. It is i.n1possiblc to state with any degree of ac- 
curacy ,vhat the total amount of the increase úf taxation 
has been upon these items; but that it lnust have been 
considerable, no one can reasonably doubt; and I beg 
to ,rarn gcntlenlen against undcrrating it, fronl the 
fall in the rate of ,vages that has lately taken place. 
Labour has indeed come do,vn, and in Iny opinion, a 
good dcal more than ,vas to bo ,vished, I mean a good 
deallnorc than tho fall of other prices justified. This 
fall must have resulted uonl thc general distress of the 
country, anù the nUlllber of hanùs in consequence 
cvery\vhcre thro,vn out of clllploymellt; Lut it is no 
sort of proof that the prescnt is the natural and healthy 
state of ,vages; or that thoy will long remain 
o lu'v; 
or that the fall in the prit:è of provisions has l)erman- 
cntly rcùuced "yages to their level before the ,var; and 
therefore it is no .kinù of evidcnce that the increase in the 
e
pense of cultivation has ariscn frolll tbe rise in prices 
alone, and not also from the increase of taxation. 
But it lnay Lc said that the taAcs ha, c not f
tllen 
exclusivcly upon the f
n.n1er, and that he only sutlers 
in COIUlliOll ,,,ith the rest of the country. No,,", to this 
I shall offer, I think, the lUOst satisfactory an
,vers. 
It Innst hè rClncluùcrcd, in tbe fh=st place, that part of 
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the taxes L:1.11 directly and eÀclusively upon the lauùed 
interest. Some of the assessed taxes, and the enor- 
mous nlalt, beer, and spirit duties are clearly of this 
description. But next, obserye ho,v differently the 
farIner is circumstanced in these times from the other 
parts of the community, ,vith respect to the rise in 
wages, produced partly by the taxes. The commodity 
in 'wl1Ïch he deals is on the decline in point of price 
from over-cultivation; he cannot, therefore, throw the 
tax upon the consumer. If manufactured goods are 
in high denIand, the customer pays the dutie
 to ,vhich 
the lllanufacturer may be subject, either directly or 
indirectly by the rise in ,vages caused by those taxes. 
If those goods are falling in price, the tax presses upon 
the lllanufacturer himself. N o,v this is, and for some 
time past has been, in a peculiar lllanner, the state of 
the farmer, who indeed never has the nIeans of sud- 
denly accomlllodating the supply of his conlmodity to 
the dell1and, ,vith the nicety and dispatch observable 
in the operations of trade. But, a still lllore 
aterial 
circumstance distinguishes the situation of the farnler 
from that of the nIanufacturer, relieving the latter at 
the expense of the former. I allude to the s
ate of 
the law, which thro"Ts upon the land the ,vhole bur- 
then of lllaintaining the poor, and reduces the price of 
all labour belo,v its natural level, at the sole expense 
of the cultivator. It is ,yell kno,vn to the committee, 
that ,vhateyer may have been the intention of the 
legislature, (and the llleaning of the statute of Eliza- 
beth is sufficiently plain,) Jet, frOln the defect in the 
powers of the act, the llloney raised for 
he support of 
the poor is paid entirely by the land. Persons in 
trade only pay in so far as they are also owners of real 
property. Thus a nIanUL:"lcturer ,vho is deriving tf1n 
or twelve thousand a-year fronl his trade, is rated as 
if he onlJ had a large building ,yorth four or fiye 
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hundred a-year beside his dwelling-house, ,vhile his 
neighbour, who possesses a farm of the sallIe yearly 
,alue pays as llluch; that is, the nlan of ten thousand 
a-Jear in trade, pays no more than the man of five 
hundred a-Jear in land. Yet, only observe the differ- 
ence bet\\reen the t\VO in their relation to labour and to 
the poor. The farmer employs a fe,v hands-the 
manufhcturcr a whole colony; the farn1er causes no 
material augmentation in the number of paupers-the 
manufacturer multiplies paupers by ,vholesale; the 
one supports-the other makes paupers, manufacturing 
them just as certainly, and in something of the same 
proportion as he manufactures goods. The inequality 
of this distribution is plaill enough, but I an1 no,v 
speaking I)f it in its relation chiefly to the subject of 
wages. Froln the abuse of the poor laws, it has be- 
come the prevailing practice to support by pal"ish re- 
lief: not merely persons ,vho are disabled fron1 work- 
ing by disease or agp, but those ,vho, though in health, 
cannot carn enough to maintain them; and, by a short- 
sighted policy ,vholly unaccountable, the custom has 
spread very ,videly of keeping down the wages of la- 
bour by the application of the poor-rates, as if any 
thing could equal the folly of paying rates l"ather than 
hire; of parting ,vith the disposition of your 0\"11 
money, and of paJillg for labour, not in proportion to 

our O'VI1 demand for that lahour, but in proportion to 
somr general avc19age of the district JOu chance to live 
in. ] pa:-;s over the inevitable effect of this arrange- 
nlcnt in raising the total anlouut of the sun1S paid for 
labour, and in thro,ving upon one farIl1 the expenses of 
cultivating another less fh,yourably 
ircun1stallced; it 
is enough for nlY present purpose to relnark, that the 
,vhole effect of the sy
tem is to ßlakp the land pay a 

unl ycarly, levied in the most unequal ßlanncr, applied 
in the least econon1Ïcal ,vay. for the purpose of lo,yering 
'OL. J. 2 M 
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the \vages generally,. and lo,vering the ,vages of llUtnu- 
facturing as ,veIl as agricultural labour. Froin this 
unquestionable ppsition I draw t,yO inferences, I think 
equally undeniable, and bearing directly upon the sub- 
ject of our present inquiry ;-the one is, that the effects 
of taxation in raising the price of labour are not distri- 
buted equally oyer all classes of the community, but 
fall exclusively upon the land, the land paying for the 
rise ,vhich the taxes have occasioned, both in agricul- 
tural labour, and in all other kinds of ,york-the other 
is, that, even if the fall in the price of provisions should 
apparently restore ,vages permanently to their forn1er 
level, the real rate of ,vages ,voltld still be raised, and 
the real cost of cultivation be augmented, unless the 
poor rates also ,vere brought back to thpir former 
amount. The sunl no,v leyied upon the land for this 
purpose, exceeds eight millions. Before the Anlcrican 
,var, it ,vas less than t,yo. I think I haye said enough 
to sho\v how ilnmediately, ho,v severely, how exclu- 
sively, the rise in the taxes fl.om fifteen to sixty-six 
millions has pressed upon agriculture; ho,v impossible 
it is to expect substantial relief as long as that pressure 
continues. 
I have no,v, Sir, I fear at a very unreasonable length, 
gone through the causes ,vhich appear to have co-ope- 
rated in producing our present distres
ses; and I cOlne 
at last to a consideration of the means by ,vhich tbe 
evil nlay be remedied, or at least rendered supportable. 
In entering upon this part of the subject, I feel sensibly 
the delicacy of the ground I anI going to tread. No 
one ought, without the 1110st serious exan1Ïnation of it, 
to yenture an opinion ,vhich (from the respect paid to 
our deliberations in this place), 111ay have a material 
influence upon -the fortunes of individuals, and, at any 
I-ate, may agitate their hopes and fears in a crisis of 
such genel-al solicitude. I ,vish, therefore, to state IlO- 
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thing that has not been suggested to IllY Inind by very 
nlature and anxious deliberation; but, ,vhatever nlay 
appear justified by such research, I think it IUY duty to 
propoul1d, without the snIallest regard to personal con- 
siderations, or to the prejudices that may prevail in 
any quarter. 
And, first, I am afraid there is one class of persons 
,vho can hardly expect effectual relief from any Inea- 
sures, or fronl any supposable change of tinIes; I nlcan 
those ,,,ho have been trading largely in land upon bor- 
ro,ved capital. They have speculated upon a continu- 
ance of extravagant prices, and the fund is, in all like- 
lihood, gone for ever, out of ,vhich their debts ,vere to 
have been repaid. The fall in the Inarket price of 
bullion is of itself a severe loss to such adventurers; 
they have still to pay in nloney as before, ,vhen ever,Y 
hundred pounds is really ,vorth one hundred and t,venty- 
five; they have to pay as nluch money to their credit- 
ors as forlnerly, and they can only receive three-fourths 
as 1l1uch from their custo1l1ers. I ,vould fllÎn hope, 
ho,vev('r, that such is not the situation of the great 
hulk of proprietors, to ,vholn, perhaps, a perlnanent }.c- 
lief (and even to the r-;peculator a palliative) lnay possi- 
hly he found. Those ,vho have been expending large 
sums on had land arp in the ,vorst state, and 1 fear that 
a good tIcal ,vhich ought never to have been cultivated 
at al1, lnust be ahandoDl'd, and lunch grass land that 
should not haye been broken up, 111Ust be laid rlO'Vll 
again as ,yel] as circtIDlstances "\vill pel'l11Ít, unqu('stioll- 
ably at a great loss. l'he lu,vering of rents, ,vhich hab 
pretty generally takcn place, can hardly bC' reckoned 
any considerahle relicf: if othpr circunlstances relnaill 
the sa1l1C. It is a severe loss to the landlord, a loss 
,,'hie-h he sustains alone uf uIl ,,,ho haye Dladc time bar- 
gains; for no one hcar:-, of lnortgag(-'cs (,r other credit- 
ors giving up t\vent)'-fi'ge per cent., cith<?r on principal 
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or interest, because the value of n10ney has risen in 
that proportion; but to the tenant it affords a very 
inadequate relief: for he is complaining of a fall in the 
pricf' of his gross produce, of above three pounds an acre, 
(supposing the produce to be three quarters of ,vheat 
per acre), and all that the landlord can do for him is to 
take off five shillings an acre, leaving him to struggle 
against a loss of fifty-five shillings. But I shall now 
beg the attention of the Committee to the different 
measures ,vhich have been proposed, and in discussing 
these, as well as in subn1Ítting others to your consider- 
ation, I shall be guided by the view ,vhich I have taken 
of the nature and causes of the evil. 
 
The first of these relnedies, in point of importance 
as ,veIl as of time, is the Corn Bill of last session. Al- 
though that nleasure is no longer a matter of discus- 
sion, yet as I had not the honour of a seat in this 
house either when my Honourable friend* brought 
for,vard the bill of 1804, or ,vhen he raised the im- 
portation price last year froln 63s. 6d. to 80s. I 
deem it more fair not to avoid the topic, but to state 
my opinion frankly upon its merits, the more especially 
as it has been the object of very strong disapprobation 
in many parts of the country. I certainly am disposed 
to think favourablyof it, although I am well a,vare 
ho,v diffidently it becomes us to speak upon a measure 
,vhich has divided so widely the ablest men, both in 
parliament and out of doors, marshalling in almost 
equally formidable array on the opposite sides of the 
dispute, the statesmen and the political authors, t ,vhose 
opinions upon such a subject are the most entitled to 
respect. As it is inlPossible, ho,vever, upon such a 
controversy not to oppose great authorities, so it is 


· Mr. 'Vest ern. 
t See on the one side, Mr. 11a1thus's excellent tracts-and, on the otber, 
the \"ery able discussion of the corn bill of 1804, by 1\lr. 
liJJ. 
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SOllIe conlfort that, for the sallIe reason, one has the 
support also of eminent names; and this emboldens me 
in stating, that I conceive the measure to be politic, at 
the least, as a palliative, or as affording the means of 
carrying the country through difficulties, the greatest 
pressure of ,vhich ,ve may hope ,,,ill only prove tempo- 
rary. But then, I can by no means excuse the lan- 
guage of those ,yho deride it nlerely because it is tem- 
porary, or, as they terll1 it, an expedient. If it enables 
us to get over the existing- evils, arising, in great part, 
from a tran
ition to a new state of things, it does a 
great permanent good; it saves much valuable capital 
from being totally lost, llluch skill and labour already 
besto\ved, from being thro,vn away; and it Inay thus, 
even ,vhere it fails in affording entire relief: be most 
iluportant as preventing entire ruin. A nleasure of 
this descriptioll is only in narne one of a tenIporary na- 
ture; its uperation is solid and lasting. I pa:ss over its 
tending to secure a constant and certain supply of food 
to the conlffiunity; I anl speaking of it luerely as a 
lueasure calculated for tbe relief of the agri.cultural in- 
terests, and of all the branches of trade Ï1umediately 
dependent upon tlH.' Ill. In the saIne light Inay be re- 

arded the extension of the meaSure to SOllle other 
kinds of agricultural produce, which i:s at prescnt bc- 
fore parli:unent. 
l
nt 1 o\vn I vie,v, in a very ùiffercllt light, nlJ ] Ion- 
ourahle ii.ielld's propositions respccting Bounties upon 
the Exportation of corn. fro pass over evcrJ other ob- 
jection to 
uch a plan, if there be any truth in the 
positions ,vhich I think 1 have established, that the 
principal causes of our distres
cs ar0 the tuo rapid ex- 
tension of cultiyation, and t})(, intoleral)lC' ,,'eight of th0 
tax('s; surely it fûllo\vs in{ìvitahly that to furce e
por- 
tation bJ a hounty, ,,"ould only perpetuate the one of 
th('
e causes, and increase the other. Indeed, I ßlar\"P} 
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that Iny IIonourable friend could have thought of such 
a nleasure in tÎ1nes like the present. \Vhy, its very 
essence is taxation, and to a vast amount-taxation 
upon the people of this country to luake us sell corn 
cheap to foreigners-taxation upon the land already 
oppressed ,vith burthens. And how are such ne,v 
SUIns to be levied? 'Ve have got rid of the inconle 
tax-that is some relief to the farnler. Does Iny I-Ion- 
ourable friend ,vish this burthen to be once nlore inl- 
posed for the relief of agriculture? Or, does he per- 
adventure desire to see the malt tax again raised fronl 
14s. to 30s. in order to encourage the production of 
grain? All that has ever been paid in bounties for- 
nlerly, is a trifle con1pared ,vith the sums ,yhich this 
lle,v scheme ,vould require. In 1814, for instance, the 
last year for ,vhich ,ve have the return, the whole of 
the bounties paid by government did not exceed 
L.20G,800-a sum, in all probability, very injudiciously 
besto,ved, but still not very ruinous in its anlount. ,A. 
corn bounty, ,vhen ,vheat is selling, perhaps 20s. a 
quarter higher in this country than in the foreign nlar- 
kets, ,vould cost a nlillion for every n1Ïllion of quarters 
taken out of the home market: and each effect pro- 
duced by this forced exportation, in raising the price at 
home, ,vould render the exportation n10re costly. 
But nothing, in my humble opinion, can be ,vorse 
founded than another remedy suggested by my IIon- 
ourable friend; I mean the exclusion of foreign corn 
from our \yarehouses, and the encouragement to store 
our o,vn grain in the public repositories. Haye farnlers 
no barn yards or granaries of their o,vn, in which they 
can keep their corn until the nlarket is favourable? 
Are the crops in greater danger of rats there than in 
the king's ,varehouses? But it is pretended that fo- 
reign corn is at present imported, and fills th(' public 
granaries, readJ to he pourcd out thè instant that the 
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Gazette gives the signal, by declaring the a Yel"age to be 
80s. for the last six ,veeks; and DIY IIonourable friend 
considers that if the permi
sion thus to \varehouse fo- 
reign grain ,vere \\rithdra,vn,' no such eftect could be 
produced. Ko,,", I ,vill suffer 111Jselfto be devoured by 
the verlnin I have been talking of: if I do not, in a fe\v 
minutes, she\v my Honourable friend hin1self: the fallacy 
of this argument. Docs he think that merchants ,vait 
for the Gazette to learn the price during any period of 
six ,veeks? Are they ignorant of the \veckly and daily 
state of the n1arkets ? Do they not kllO\V at any 1110- 
Ulent of any six ,veeks ho\v the prices are running, and 
can they fornl no guess, as the six \veeks elapse, of the 
average at ,vhich the Gazette return i
 likely to state 
them? ',",hy, the corn lnerchant docs not even ,vait 
until a harvest is ripe before he CODllUCnCes his calcu- 
lations, in order to fornl his plans of ÏInportation. I 
happen to kno\v a little of thi:; branch of trade, and I 
can infornl IllY IIonourable fi.iend, that thcre arc Cillis- 
saries sent round the country ,,,hile the grain is ill the 
car, tu cullect :-;anlple
, "hich arc :-;ifted out and 1l1ea- 
sured and ,yeigl11':ll, in order to obtain data upon ".hich 
the goodness of the crop, its yield, Illay he cstiulated, 
loHg hefore a sicl\.le has glanced anlong tho :;talks. 
,rhile IllY IIollouraLlo fi.iclld is sitting ill hi:; 
tu(lJ, 
forming plans upon the supposition that thuse coru- 
Incrchant
 ,v-ill "ait for the pcrioJical pronnllgation uf 
the average hy the' I
ing's printer, th0
 are actually in 
his fields, cOllnnittillg an innocent trc&pa::,
, to obtain 
the earliest ill{orlllation of the next crop as the gruund- 
\\"ork of their 
pcculations; and upon tbi
 ]\.I1U\" ledge 
tIH'Y speedily hegin to act. If the p('rllli:;
ioll to \\'arc- 
house is "rithheld they btill nlust (let upon the ri
(' of 
the lnarkets, and the only ditti'renc(' "'ill Lc, that, ill- 

tead of collecting the grain 011 this 
idp of th(\ ,,'ater, 
thpy will hayp it Oil the other , to th(' hf'llf'fit of foreio'l1 
. M 
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merchants, agents, and ,varehousenlen, but just as ready 
to be poured in as if it were in our o,vn ports. In- 
deed, anyone must be sensible, after a n10luent's con- 
sideration, that nothing but a confident expectation of 
the price approaching to 80s. could induce merchants 
to bring over their cargoes and lodge then1 in this 
country, ,vhen they know, that until it reaches that 
point, all the expenses of the importation are incurred 
for nothing. Whether the voyage is made before or 
after the day on which the Gazette declares that point 
to have been attained, must obviously be a matter of 
perfect indifference; and it is the only thing which the 
pern1Ìssion or prohibition of ""Tarehousing can effect. 
The alteration suggested in the Laws relating to \V 001, 
appears to me in a very different light. I had the 
honour of broaching this important subject on the 
first day of the session, and every thing that has since 
COlne to my kno\vledge confirlns the opinion I then 
ventured to express. As a committee has been ap- 
pointed this night to investigate the question, at 
the suggestion of my IIonourable friel1d,* ,vho has 
thrown so much light on the ,vhole matter now 
under discussion, I shall abstain from going into 
it at length; but I must beg to press upon Jour 
attention ho,v greatly the agricultural interests aloe 
concerned in it. rrhe most important relief has been 
afforded to many parts of the country by the good 
prices which wool has borne during the depression of 
almost all other produce: I allude especially to the 
long coarse ,vool, the anC!ellt and peculiar staple of 
this island. Ten years ago it was from Dd. to Is. the 
pound; now it is 21d., and it was recently as high as 
2s. This article is the gro.wth, and has, during the bad 
times, forined the support of Lincolnshire an(l the nlÏd- 
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land counties. :Further Ilorth,vards ,ve have princi- 
pally the coarse ,vool froln the black-faced sheep. Thi
 
is gro,vIl in the northern counties, and as far as Edin- 
burgh: it used to be 7 d. or 8d., and is now 14d. or 
15d. the pound. The relief afforded by such prices is 
not confined to the "Tool-grower; it extends to all 
other agriculturists in his neighbourhood; becausf1 
,,,hatever saves a farmer fronl distress or ruin upon the 
general balancing of his accounts, keeps him froul glut- 
ting the niarket ,vith his produce or stock, and pre- 
vents the generalluarket of agricultural produce fÌ"Olll 
being depressed. In like ll1anner, the support of the wool 
districts has extended relief to the uther districts, and 
has produced a favourable effect upon the ,,,,hole Inar- 
kets of tho country, rendering the pressure of the ge- 
ncral distress consiclerably lighter than it would have 
been had the ,voolgro,ver been in the sanie predica- 
llleut ,vith all other agriculturists. There is every rea- 
sun, ho,vever, to apprehend, that this article al
o is on 
the declino: it has actually fallen within the last three 
I1Ionths, and \\?ould certainly fhll luuch IHoro rapidly, 
but for the large orders no,v in the market in conse- 
(lucnce of e
tensive contracts for clothing foreign 
troops. I ba ve heard of ono contra
ct for the uniforms 
of 150,Ot)0 men, which mU5t raise the dcnlalld for the 
"rool ilnmediately used in that manufacture. In 
these circlunstanccR, and illåccd at any timc, it secms 
to be a 1110:;t ull\vise policy, as fhr as regards our 
agriculture, to prohiLit the exportation of "roo!. 'rhe 
finer sort ,youlù in all probability find no Iuarkct 
abroad, and it perlnissiull to e
 port it ,,,ould therefore 
have no eft(\ct either "ray; hut for the cuar
e, e
pecially 
the long ,vool, there lllust ahvays l)c a b)'}'cat dcnlalHl, 
as it is ab:;olutcly necessary to certain ßlallufhcturC's 
and is at present peculiar to this island. T t ,vcll dc- 
f'Cl"yes the attcntion of the eonlnlÌ
tee, ,,-heth('r the pro.. 
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hibiting la \ys should not be repealed, ,,,hich conlpel the 
,vool gl"O\Ver to sell his cOlllmodity at hOlne, in order 
that the manufacturer may ,york it, and the consunler 
nlay ,year it, much cheaper than they ,,,ould if the far- 
nler had the choice of his market. The estab1i
hlnent 
of a free trade ,vould Hot raise the price above its prc- 
sent standard, nor in all likelihood ,vould it prevent 
some further fall, but it ,yould at least guard us against 
the great depression \vhich lllay 1l0'V be apprehended. 
These are points, however, ,yell ,vorthy of inquiry, and 
I look to the labours of the C0l11n1ittee appointed to- 
night, for n1uch inforlnation upon thenl. 
But the 1l10st material subject for our consideration" 
consistently ,vith the vie,v ,yhich I have taken of the pre- 
sent distress, is lllanifestly the burdens peculiarly affecting 
land; and these are the Tithes, Parish I
ates, and Gene- 
ral Taxes. Upon the subject of Tithes, I have nlu
h to 
subn1Ít to your notice, as it has long and anxiously 
engaged my attention; but it seenlS not to be pecu- 
liarly connected ,vith our present inquiry, as tithe ra- 
ther affects the expenditure of capital in Ï1nprovenlents, 
and this is certainly not the predicament of ahnost any 
person in these tÍInes. I an1 desirous therefore of de- 
ferring to another opportunity the observations ,vhich 
I have to Inake on the plans of COlll1l1utation proposed 
by different gelltlcnlcn, particularly by lIlY IIollour- 
able friend the ll1ember for IIertfordshire, * as ,veIl 
as another method not Yf't suggested, by ,vhich 1 
feel assured an arrangement of this Ï1nportant 111atter 
lnight be luadc ,,'ith great facility and safety. The 

ubjcct of the Poor-rates, ho\\'c\"cr, is OIle \\Thich, in au 
especial nlanncr, presses for discussion; and I anI con- 
fident that everyone \vho 1l1ay have honoured .with his 
attention the observations ,vhich I have sublnitted to 
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JOu, ,viII pL'l"cei, e ho\\r essential 
onle revision of the 
system is to thp "\\
elf:1.re of agriculture. 
It is clear that the exclusive pressure of parish rates 
upon the land, ,vas nevcr in contemplation of the legis- 
lature; but as the 43d of Elizabeth, ,vhateyer it may 
enact ,vith respcct to the persons "\\'ho shall pay, fur- 
nishes no nleans of obtaining payment in proportion to 
thp profits of trade and professions, the la,v, if unalter- 
ed, must continue to thro,v the ,vhole burthen upon 
the land-o"'"ncl" In addition to this he has to support 
ahllost all the public ,vorks, as roads, bridges, and 
churches, in ,vhich he is no nloro interested than the 
other members of the conlnlunity. They are 11ladl' 
originally at his expense, and kept in repair by hinl ; 
and, although the rest of tho country rcfunds a part of 
tho Inone)'" originally advanced, Jet, everyone kno,vs, 
ho,v seidoill this is adequate to his repayment-,vhile 
the repairs, constantly required, are a certain loss to 
hilll. At prescnt, ho"\vcver, I alH speaking chicH)' of 
the pour-rates. l'ho deviation, in 
Olno Ineasuro nCceS- 
sary, from the intent of the statute of Elizabeth, as to 
01 
the cla
s ,,,ho shall pa)'" thcln, is not more fatal to the 
intcrest of the land-o"ìlcr, than the pcrYCrSiOll of that 
hnv, ".ithout any such excuse, to the support of aU 
poor per::;ons, ,vhethcr capable or incapable of ".ork, 
all(l the ::;upply of uluney tu thu:sc \vho carn ,vhat arc 
decIDcd inadequato gain
. I confcss that I SCt\ hut one 
radical cure for the 
tate into ,,,hich this la
t alnl
l' ha
 
thro\\'ll the country, and \\'hich is (laily gro\ring ".or
e
 
deranging its "holc CCOllOlll)T, deùa:-;ing its natiunal 
character. The iue(luality of the s) 
tcnl 11l:t)" bc renlC- 
died; at l('ast, 1 \\ olÜ(1 Ütill hope that SUlliC lucthu(l 
11lig-ht Le ùe, ised ,,-ithout haxing r('CUlu.se to the t)(liou
 
lua.ehincry of the incoHlc tax, itu. lnakiug tht"\ uther pro- 
perty bear its 
hare \"ith the lauù in dpfi.a)"ing tlu"' ("
- 
pl
ns(' \"hich 
bould f
lll ('(iually on all illennl

 if it i:-. to 
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be compulsorJ upon any. But though great relief 
lnay thus be obtained, the ,vorst vices of the systelll are 
deeper seated, and adlnit, I fear, but of one cure. As 
the la,v is now adlninistered, under the influence of the 
habits ,vhich have unfortunately grown up ,vith the 
abuse of it, the lower orders look to parish relief: no 
longer \vith dread or shallle; but they regard it as a 
fund out of \vhich their ,vants may at all tinles be sup- 
plied. To say nothing of the effects of this feeling 
upon their habits of industry and economy; to pass 
over its fatal influence on their character, and especiaHy 
on their spirit of independence; only observe ho,y it 
removes all check upon Îlnprudent n1arriages, and 
tends to 111ultiply the nUlnber of the people beyond the 
nleans of subsistence-that is, to multiply the nUlllbers 
of the poor. A young couple ,vho feel inclined to 
D1arry, never think, now-a-days, of ,vaiting until they 
can aflord it, until they have a prospect of being able 
to support a family. They hardly consider ,vhether 
they are able to support theulselves. They know that 
,vhatever deficit may arise in their means, the parish 
D1ust make up; and they take into their account the 
relief derivable froll1 this source, as confidently and 
,vith as little repugnance as if it ,vere a part of their 
inheritance. It is truly painful to reflect, that our pea- 
santry,vho, some tilne ago, used to regard such a sup- 
ply with dread-used to couple every notion of ruin, 
miserJ, and even degradation ,vith the thought of 
corning upon the parish- should no,v be accuston1Îng 
themselves to receive relief alnlost as if it ,vere 
a regular part of their ,vages. I can see but oue 
effectual remedy for this great and gro\ving evil; it is the 
one which follows so illlinediatcly from the principles 
unfolded in 1\11". 1\lalthus's celebrated ,york. It'lnight be 
objectionable, on many grounds, to ,vithhold relief from 
the future issue of ll1arriages already contracted; but 
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,vhy lnay not such relief be refused to the children 
born of marriages to be contracted after a certain pe- 
riod? An exception nlight perhaps be made in favour 
of those ,vho are incapable of ,vorking from age, or 
other infirmity, tbough I kno,v not that it "ould be 
better to make their c]ainls a matter of right than an 
appeal to charitable assistance. But persons able to 
,vork, and the issue of lnarriages had after the la,v is 
changed, should certainly be excluded. This change 
,vould not operate an iUlnlediate reforlll of the systenl, 
but the reform ,voulù be a perfectly sure one, and it 
,vould comnlence ahnost as soon as the la,v passed. If 
any gentleman is scared at so great. an innovation, I 
,vill only ask him to survey the enormous amount and 
odious nature of the evil complained of: and to make 
his choice bet\veen the expedient suggested, and the 
mischief so severely felt, not, indeed, as it at present 
exists, but in the still greater extent to\vards" hich it 
is daily hastening. 
The next point to ,yhich I 
hall beg- the attention of 
the Con1nlittce, is the means of relieving the land, and 
indeed the country in general, fronl the pressure of tax- 
ation, ,vhich I haye ShO\YIl to have so great a share ill 
the present distresses. 1 l hat such relief is ,vithin our 
reach, to a very great extent, I hold to be perfectlJ 
nlanifcst. The 'v hole sums applicable to the Sinking 
l
un(l for the last )Tcar amount to t.15,U:27,oOO, and in- 
cluding the' Irish debt, L.I G,n
8,ooo. Of this thp fin- 
ancial operations of It50
 and] t513, have appropriated 
L.4-,30:!,OOO ; there ren1ains undisposed ofL. L:!,ü:!ü,OOO, 
and the sinking fund on the Austrian and l}ortu- 
guese loans is L.1
4,()OO, ,'.'hich makes the \vhule Ull- 
applied fund T.i.12,730,OOO. No,v, of this large revenue, 
I.i.G,47!),OOO arises fron1 the one per cent. upon all loans 
contracted since 17!)
t It nlay be thought consistent 
with gooù faith to preserve this portion of the fund 
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entire; and before such a plan as laIn no,v suggesting 
could begin to operate, it would an10unt to about six 
n1illions and a half: The relnaining part of the fund, 
including the annual grants, and the interest of the 
other redeelned stock, an10unting to L.6,271,000, or at 
the period in question, to about L.6,300,000, Inight, I 
,vill venture to say, not only "\vithout detriment, but 
,vith advantage to the credit of the country, be applied 
to its relief in the ren1ission of the most oppressiye 
taxes. If a sinking fund of six millions and a half is 
left, operating at a tin1e ,vhen there are no ne\v loans, 
it ,vill produce a far greater effect in the stock n1al"ket 
than the ,vhole fund has ever done during ,val", ,vhen 
much n101"e stock ,vas constantly poured in than the 
comIl1issioners could redeen1. Indeed, this is too large 
a fund to relnain so applied in tin1c of peace, and could 
only be justified by the notion prevailing in son1e most 
respectable quarters, that good faith to,vards the lend- 
ers, since 17û2, requires the one per cent. to be l
ft 
untouched. But for preserying the other six n1Ïllions 
and a quarter, no pretext can be urged, especially after 
the inroads already made upon the fund during ,val', 
,vhich have destroyed all idea of its inviolability, in the 
minds of those ,vho held it sacred. The prospect of 
the vast benefits ,vhich might be conferred on the coun- 
try by such an arrangement, is so dazzling that lain 
afraid to trust myself ,vith painting it. Only let the 
Committee reflect for a moment upon the taxes w"hich 
Inight be instantly repealed, supposing ahvays that our 
expenses have been by retrenchlnent brought within 
our present revenue. The taxes that press n10st upon 
agriculture-those on leather, husbandry-horses, and 
lualt, might at once be done away. The most oppres- 
si ve of the assessed taxes might also be repealed. The 
bad gains of the lottery, by ,vhich money is raised di- 
rectly at the expense of puhlic Inorals, might be aban- 
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doneò. In short, ,YC should havc the pleasing task, 
during the rell1ainder of this session, of inquiring \yhat 
taxes pressed most sevcrely upon the people, or were 
lnost pernicious in their effects, and of lightening the 
burthen to the extent of bet,veen six and sevcn n1Ïllions. 
As tbp ren1aining part of the Sinking Fund incrcased, 
further relief 111ight, fro111 tin1e to time, be afforded; 
for surely it never could be in the contemplation of 
any ?ne ,vho understood the public econo1l1Y of the 
country, in its trading as ,yell as financial concerns, 
that the "Thole amount of the taxcs required by the 
existing deht should be repealed at once, and the tran- 
sition Inade suddenly fro1l1 a levy of forty-t,yO 111illions 
a-Jcar to no levy at all. Nor could any fricnd to the 
stability of the Constitution ,vish to see the executive 
govermllent for any period, how short soever, possessed 
of that enormous income unappropriated to any service. 
l
ut they "Tho tell us that the Sinking J
und is sacred, 
or rather that it has, since 1 
13, becon1c sacred-,vho 
,,,ill not hear of any proposition for gradually reòucing 
it-\vhon1 nothing ,vill satisfy but a rise of stocks in a 
fc,," n10nths to par, the repaYlnent of L.I UO for evcrJ 
1..50 or IJ.55 that ,vc have borro,ycd, and the continu- 
ance of all our heavy hurthcns until thc nlOlllcnt ,vhen 
they lllayall cease together-those persons IUU,:;t surel)' 
be prepared either to ShO\\T that the taxes 1l0'V pa
'illg for 
the bcnefit of their postclwity, art' ul1colll1eetcd with the 
distrc
scs of the' present age', or to pro(lucp .
onlC' other 
n1pans of relieving their country. Thc qucstion is no". 
at issue hct\,"een the stock-holùcr aud all the rcst of 
the COllUl1Ullity, and it is for tho C0I111uittcc to sa) 
,,-hethel' they "Tin, at all hazards and cu
t
 tal\.e hi
 
part, or list0n to the only ilnagiuaùl,. l110al1S vf (,'ffcctu- 
ally relncd)'in
 the 11l0st er
'illg of thc cyils \\re arC' la- 
houring uuder. 
Before I Hit do" 1l, Sir, I Ill1lSt aùyert to thc grpat 
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importance of keeping a 1110st ,vatchful eye over the 
nlercantile and nlanufacturing interests of the kingdonl. 
It is an inexcusable ignorance or thoughtlessness alone, 
which can ever overlook the intimaté connexion be- 
t\veen our tra
ing and our agricultural concerns; nor 
can any thing be more preposterous than the clamour 
frequently r
ised on the one or the other side, as if 
those t\VO great branches of public industry could have 
interests inconlpatible with each other. The sufferings 
of the merchants and manufacturers are hardly less se- 
vere in these times, than the distresses which imnledi- 
ately occupy our attention in this Conln1Ïttee. It well 
- becomes us to see that they do not increase under the 
pressure of foreign competition, since the restoration of 
peace on the Continent. 'Vhatever measures may tend 
to open ne\y nlarkets to our industry, the government 
is most imperiously called upon to entertain. A nlore 
effectuall:elie( can hardly be given to agriculture than 
such a support extended to the other parts of the com- 
munity. Let me in this light, entreat the attention of 
the Comlnittee, and more especially of IIis l\Iajesty's 
ministers, to the trade \vith South Alnerica. Connected 
as we are \vith the governments of Portugal and Spain, 
by every tie that can give one power a claim to favour 
from another, surely \ve may hope to see some arrange- 
ments made which shall facilitate our intercourse with 
the rich markets of l\Iexico, Brazil, and Peru. At pre- 
sent, if I am rightly informed, a considerable traffic is 
driven with thosp fertile countries, but under tralllmels 
that render it irksonle and precarious. It is kno\vn 
that no consuls or residents, either commercial or poli- 
'tical, are established in Spanish America; and, indeed, 
the whole trade is little better than a contraband car- 
ried on under a certain degree of connivance. Yet it is 
difficult to imagine any thing more beneficial to our 
mercantile interests, than the establishment of a regu- 
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lar and authorized connexion with those parts of the 
'vorld. 'fhe subject is not free from delicacy, in conse- 
quence of the efforts making by the Spanish colonies 
to shake off the yoke of the nlother country-efforts, 
for the success of ,vhich every enlightened, indeed, every 
honest man, must devoutly pray. But ,vherever the 
authority of the Spanish and Portuguese governments 
extends, it may be hoped that some footing ,vill be ob- 
tained for our merchants by negotiation, ,vhile, \vith 
respect to the revolteu colonies, I trust his 
Iajesty's 
ministers ,viII be\vare ho\v they carry their delicacy to- 
,vards the mother country too far, and allo,v other na- 
tions to pre-oc
upy the ground \vhich our O"Tll country- 
men ought to have their share of: The Americans are 
in the neighbourhood; ,ve kno\v their indefatigable ac- 
tivity and vast comlllercial resources; let us take care, 
not that \ve press for\vard to exclude thelll from the 
markets in question-that is impossible; but that 've 
obtain access to those marts for ourselves. 
t is a sub- 
ject of vast extent and ÏInportance; I abstain fronl en- 
tering further into it; but this I ,vill venture to assert, 
that the Iuinistcr \\Tho shall signalize his official life by 
establishing, whether in the old or the new ,,"orld, such 
a sJstem as loay open to his cuuntry tho C0l1ll11erC0 of 
South America, "rill render a greater service to tho 
state, and leave to posterity a ßlorc enviable falllo, than 
it is in the po\ver of cOIHluest to be::;to\v. 
Sir, I have to thank the Comn1ittce for the patient 
attention \vith \vhich they ha vo honoured Inc. 1 alll 
conscious that I O\VO it to thc singular inlportance of 
the subjects 1 have been hanùling; and that, too, is the 
only apology I can offer for having so long trc
passed 
upon your indulgcnce. 
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SIR,- 'VIten I consider that the period of the session is 
\vell nigh passed, in ,vhich it has been the custom of 
this IIouse, at periods of great publica distress, to in- 
quire into the state of the nation, and Jet that nothing 
has been done to bring the subject before us, or to 
testify, on our part, a beco1l1ing anxiety concerning the 
sufferings of the people, I feell11)'self supported by thi
 
reflection under the n1agnitude of the vast question 
\vhich 1 have presull1ed to handle. \r e have, in truth, 
allo\\'cd the accuston1cd season of investigation to 
elapse, \vithout doing any thing except \vhat, ,,'itlt all 
possible respect for tho proceedings of l)arlialllellt, 1 
conceive to ha\ e becn beginning at the '''Tong end. 
AIistaking th(\ 
Jnlptom for tho lnalady, ,yO ha\ c at- 
tenlptcd to stifle thp cries of tho people ill their cx- 
trelue distress, instead of socking the cause of their 
ðutferings, and endeavouring to apply a curc. I au) 
lIllleed, 
l\vare that there arc lllaUJr ,rho differ \vith Ule 
upon thi
 suLjcct, \vho ùeenletl the late mea
llres of 
legislation 
alutary an<l ,yi
e. ]
ut ,vl1atever variety of 
opinion n1Ï 6 'ht exist upon their lllorits I DUty 1l0\V ap- 
peal to all \vho hear HIC, to those "rho joined me in 
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deprecating and resisting the suspension of the Consti- 
tution, and to those ,vho view'ed this frightful step as 
justified by the necessities of the times, and call upon 
all parties alike to say, whether the moment is not at 
length come, when it behoves us to mount fro1l1 the 
effect to the cause of the mischief; and, ha ving done 
so nluch to preserve the public peace, whether it is 
not, our duty to search for the llleans of alleviating the 
general misery by which alone that peace has been 
endangered. l\ly very sincere anxiety to give the Par- 
liament an opportunity of discharging this duty, has 
lllade me bold to bring for\vard the present question; 
too late, I admit, for attaining all the objects that 
Inight once have been \vithin our reach, but early 
enough, I would fain hope, to effect some good pur.. 
poses. 
I am aware that there is nothing so injudicious as to 
begin a discussion like this, by hazarding any large and 
sanguine predictions of its probable result. N everthe- 
less, I ,viII venture to say, that ,vhatever difference of 
opinion may exist upon particular- topics, a consider... 
able lllajority of the House will agree in holding, that 
the period is 1l0'V arrived ,vhen, the ,val" being closed, 
and prodigious changes have taken place alnlost all 
over the ,vorld, it becomes absolutely necessary to en- 
ter upon a careful but fearless revision of our whole 
c01l1mercial system, that we may be enabled safely, yet 
prolnptly, to eradicate those vices which the lapse of 
time has occasioned or displayed; to retrace our steps, 
,vhere ,ve shall find that they have deviated fronl the 
line of true policy; to adjust and accommodate our 
laws to the alteration of circumstances; to abandon 
many prejudices, alike antiquated and senseless, un- 
suited to the adyanccd age in ,vhich ,ve live, and 
un,vorthy of the sound judgment of the nation. 
I shall begin, Sir, by entering upon the fundamental 
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branch of the inquiry, ,vhich I am solicitous the IIolIsc 
should institute-I lllean the present aspect of our 
aftàirs. Everyone is aware that there exists in the 
country a great and universal distress-a distress 
wholly without parallel in any former period of its 
history. 'fhis, indeed, is unhappily matter of so much 
notoriety, that I should hardly think it required any 
particular proof or illustration, \vere it not that, accord- 
ing to my view of the subject, the extent to \vhich the 
evil has spread, and the peculiar shapes ,vhich it has 
assumed, must be examined, before 'ye can probe its 
sources or find a relnedy. The IIouse \viII speedily 
perceive in \vhat ,yay this exan1Ïnation of the fact con- 
duces to the object ,ve all haye in vie,,,,, and ,vill, I anI 
persuaded, give me credit in the meantime, for not 
leading them into superfluous details. 
'fo delllonstl"ate the general proposition, indeed, I 
might bid JOu cast your eyes upon the petitions that 
load the table, from all parts of the enlpire, fronl every 
de
cription of its inhabitants, froln numbers infinitely 
exceeding those that ever before approached us in the 
language of cOlnplaillt. It is in vain to reminù us of 
the Inanller in \yhich sonle of thPlll have been prepared 
for signature. Does any man believe, that a trea- 
sury lnanufactory of petitions, distributing the article 
through thc country with all the influence of govern- 
ment, could procure one column of nalnes to a 
tatc- 
l110nt of na
ional prosperity, or a prayer for liberal 
taxation? N or docs the ineptness of the renlcdies 
,vhich Inany of the })etitioners suggest, Í1npeach the 
currectness of their talc of distress: thc) lnay be vcry 
incapablc of devising t11c means of relief-thcy arc 
abundantly qualified to give cyiùence of the grievance. 
I Inight ncxt appeal to the returns frolu the Custoln- 
IIousc, to she,v the dcclcnsion of trade. I anI a,varc 
that tlJcsr dOCU111l\nts giyc no iuforulation rr[-\pcetiug- 
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the internal commerce of the country, by far its most 
inlportant branch; and that even ,vith respect to fo- 
reign traffic, nothing can be nlore fallacious than argu- 
ments wholly dra,vn from such sources. \Vhen taken, 
ho,vever, in conjunction with other evidence, they are 
not altogether to be disregarded. N ow, it is she,vn by 
a cOlllparison of the years 1815 and 181G, that there 
was a falling oft in the shipping employed during the 
latter year, of 826,000 tons, or nearly 5000 vessels. 
This fact is the nlore remarkable, that ,ve '\vere at "Tar 
during a quarter of J 815, ,,,,hereas 1816 ,vas the first 
whole year of peace. These returns speak of the ton- 
nage out,vards and in,vards; but they tell nothing of 
the difference bet,veen the exports and inlports of either 
year. I w'ill venture to assert, that a much more con- 
siderable defalcation will be found in the importation 
of last year than the nlere falling off in the tonnage 
indicates. I am ,veIl a,vare, that many ll1Ìllions of 
goods have been sent abroad, for \vhich no returns 
have been received, and which never ,viII produce six- 
pence to the exporters. Upon this point no Custom- 
IIouse papers can give any information. They cannot 
she,v ,vhat proportion of the cargoes shipped have 
found a nlarket-,vhat parts have been sold under 
prime cost-,vhat parts remain upon hand unsaleable 
at any price-and what parts of the goods imported 
are in a similar situation. 
"r e have kno,vIl former times of great national suf- 
fering-most of us are old enough to rernember nlore 
than one period of severe puùlic calall1ity-but no nUUl 
can find an example of any thing like the present. In 
1800 there ,vas a scarcity nluch greater than is no\v 
felt, but no distress ensued beyond the reach of private 
charity, and the affliction ended ,vith the bad season; 
fOI', though provisions "'ere dear, work ,vas abundant, 
and the hulk of the poor "'ere enabled to sustain thp 
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prcssure of the evil. In 1812 there ,vas a much 
greater distress-the dearth ,vas less, indeed, but the 
rate of ,vages ,vas far lo,ver. The IIouse ,veIl remem- 
bers the painful inquiries in ,vhich it "Tas then Iny 
fortune to bear a considerable part. 'Ve were accus- 
t01l1Ccl to describe the circumstances in ,vhich ,vc found 
the nlanufacturing population of the country as ,,,,retch- 
cd beJond all forIner example; and the expression "Tas 
strictly justified by the fact. Yet, cOll1pared ,rith the 
,vide-spread Inisery under ,vhich the sanle classes no,v 
labour, the year 1812 rises into a period of actual 
prosperity. [t will be necessary for me, and I hope 
the llouse will grant me their indulgence, to go shortly 
into SOllIe particulars touching the great staple manu- 
factures of the J\.ingdom, in order to she"T how unpar- 
alleled in its alno11nt, and how various in its kinds, the 
distress is, ,vhich no,v every where prevails. 
I shall begin ,,,ith the clothing, a branch of trade 
,vhich, from accidental circumstances, is not so depresb- 
cd as our other great staples; and for this, among other 
reasons, that the foreign TIlarkets do not happen to be 
overstocked ,vith this manufacture, ,rhile some consi- 
deraùle foreign govcrnment contracts have given great 
assistance to several of the clothing ùistricts. I hold 
in my hand the result of stateIncnts ,vhich ] have re- 
cci ved from the principal clothing counties of Y ork- 

hire-I
ceùs, IIuddersfield, 'Vakefield, and IIalifax.. 
1'akiug the uumbcr of men cngaged in the branch 
,,
11Ìch suffers most, the cloth dressing, at 3,300 in Au- 
gust last, there ,vere then D
7 in full, 1385 in pal-tial 
emploJn1cnt, and 1048 ,,'holly out of ,yorl,-_ Calculat. 
ing upon the sallIe nUluLcr, there arc no\\'" only i57 in 
full, and 143D in partial ,\ ork, ,vhile 1104 are entirely 
i<llp; that i
 to say, a thir(l of the ,,
holè arc idlc, and 
of tho
e \"ho have any ,york, only one-third, that is, 
t,vo-ninths of thp ,,,hole, or t\\TO J1iCn in nine, haxe full 
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employment. The distress of the other clothiers in 
this county is far from being so considerable; but in 
the 'Vest of England, I anI informed by the most unex- 
ceptionable evidence, that it exceeds any thing ,,-hich 
can easily be conceived. 
If we no,v carry our yie,v to,vards the iron trade, a 
nlost gloonIY picture is presented; and I may take the 
state of Birmingham as a fair symptom of this com- 
merce in general, intinlately connected as that great 
to,vn is with the neighbouring counties in all the 
branches of their industry and comnlerce. In a popu- 
lation of 84,000 souls, about 27,500 receive parish 
relief. Of the work people, one-third are wholly out 
of employ, and the rest are at half ,york. The poor- 
rates have risen to between fifty and sixty thousand 
pounds a-year, a SUIn exceeding, as I an1 informed, 
what the inhabitants paid to the income-tax. In 1812, 
,vhen the IIouse ,vas so greatly touched by the state of 
this place, only a ninth part of the population ,,,,ere 
paupers, and the rates did not exceed L.27,000, yet ,ve 
then thought the public distresses had reached their 
utmost pitch. 
The people engaged in the iron trade nlay be divided 
into four great classes, ,vith reference to my present 
purpose-the miners and others employed in obtain- 
ing the raw nlaterial-the persons elnployed in nlanu- 
facturing arms-the nailers-and the common arti- 
ficers. The first of these classes, ,,,ho in 1810 received 
from 188. up,vards, as far as t,vo guineas a-,veek, get 
now from 10s. to 18s.-the second, ,vho received still 
higher, I wight say even exorbitant ,vages, from the 
demand occasioned by the ,var, no'v get only 78. Gd. 
,vhell they are employed at all-the nailers, ,vho are 
better off than Dl0st classes, Jet earn no more than 8s. 
or D8., instead of 128. or 15s.-while the common arti. 
ficer'S are ,yorJ\ing at a shilling a-day, But in all these 
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classes the ,vomen and children, ,yho used to earn so 
nluch as nearly to double the gains of the able ,york- 
nlen, are no,v ,,-holly UllellJplo)'ed. Sir, I do )lot ,vish 
to n1Ïngle any allusions of a political nature ,vith the 
description of these sad scenes; but I feel it due to the 
character and the sufferings of those unhappy persons, 
to assert (and I do so upon the authority of men ,vho 
differ ,vith me in political sentÍ1nents) that a l110rc 
loyal, peaceful, tranfluil set of people are not to be 
found ,,'ithin the lin1Ïts of his 
Iajcsty's don1Íllions. 
It is truly painful to think, that, severe as the dis- 
tress is in those parts of the country ,vhich I have 
been describing, a yet 1110re Iuelancholy picture pl"e- 
scnts itself ,vhen ,ve turn to the great staple of the 
country, the cotton n1anufacture. 'rhis, as the IIouse 
is \vell a,vare, consists of t,yO branches, the spinning 
and "Teaving; but, fronl tho introduction of l11achillery, 
the llunlbers ell1ployed in ,veaving are beyond all COI11- 
parison greater than those enlplo)'ed in spinning. In 
l..ancashire alone, and the borders of the. acljoining 
counties, there are above half a l11iIlioll of pf\rsons ,vho 
derive their support ii"onI the fornler. 'faking thc 
average gains of a thousand \yeavers, of all ages and 
classes, their rate of ,yages ,vas 138. :]d. a-,,'cek in 
)Iay 1800. In 1802 the saIne persons recch-ed the 
still higher sun1 of l:Js. lOde [n 180U it had filllen to 
1 Os. Od.; and in 1808, after it had pleased the ,,"isdoI11 
of gOYCrlUllent to "retaliate" as they phrased it, ,,' upon 
the eneIllY the evils of his o,vn injustice," and to illtlict 
upon ourselycs (as the event proved to such as haù 
not the sense to pcrceiyo it) the c\,ils of our 0\\'11 iUl- 
policy-,,'hcn ,ye had sUCCCCdl'Ù in (luarrelling ,vith 
our best custolners-those ,vagcs fell as lo\v as G
. 7 d. 
In 1812, \\"hen the ,,'hole yirtucs of our SYStC111 had 
becn caned into action, and had hcsto,,'cd thp full 
Jnca
ure of its beucficence upon our trade, the ,vagcs 


j. 
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fell to Gs. 4d. In 181G, the third year of peace, and 
\vhile \ve \vere slo\vly moving through. that transition 
of \vhicll \ve have heard (though it seems something 
of rather a permanent than a passing nature) ,vages 
,vere as lo,v as 5s. 2d. This was in the month of l\Iay; 
and in January last, they had reached the fearful point 
of depression at which they now stand, of 4s. 31 d. ; 
from ,vhich, ,vhen the usual expenses paid by the 
,york people for the loom are deducted, there remains 
no more than 3s. 3d. to support human life fòr seven 
days. By another calculation it appears, that 437 
persons have to provide for themselves and as many 
more out of 5s. a-week; nlaking, for the whole sub. 
sistence and expenditure of each individual, less than 
4
d. a-day. 
\Vhen I paused over this scene of misery, unequalled 
in the history of civilized times, I felt naturally im- 
pelled to demand, how it was possible to sustain 
existence in such circumstances, and \vhether it were 
not practicable to adn1Înister charitable aid? To the 
first question I received for answer the painful intelli- 
gence, that those n1iserable beings could barely pur- 
chase, ,vith their hard and scanty earnings, half a 
pound of oatmeal daily, ,vhich, mixed with a little salt 
and \vater, constituted their \vhole food. lYly other 
inquiry had been anticipated by that ,vell-kno\vn 
spirit of kindness, not nlore hunlane than politic, by 
which the demeanour of the master manufacturers in 
this country has ever been regulated to\vards their 
,vorkn1en in the seasons of their COffiIllon distress. 
Projects for affording them relief had been canyassed; 
but it was found, that to distribute only a slender 
increase of nourishment, an addition of a little milk, or 
beer, or a l110rsel of 
leat, to the oatmeal and ,vater, 
no less a sum than L.20,OOO a-,veek ,vas required, and 
at a tin1e "hen the 11lasters ,vere hardly receiving any 
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profits from their trade. To talk of charity, thcn, is 
entirely out of the question; the case lies far beyond 
the reach of private beneficence; and, if it admits of 
a remedy at all, luust look to other sources of relief: 
N ow, "That is the consequence of all this, and "Thither 
does it inevitably lead? These ,vretched creatures are 
compelled first to part for their sustenance with all 
their trifling property, piecemeal, from the little furni- 
ture of their cottages to the very bedding and clothes 
that used to cover them froIll the ,,?eather. They 
struggle on with hunger, and go to sleep at night-fa.! I, 
upon the calculation, that, if they ,yorked an hour or 
t,vo later, they might indeed carn three-halfpence 
nlore, one of ,vhich must be paid for a candle, but then 
the clear gain of a penny ,vould be too dearly bought, 
and leave theIll less able to ,york the next day. 'ro 
such a frightful nicety of reckoning are human beings 
reduced, treating themselves like ß1ere machines, and 
balancing the produce against the tear and wear, so as 
to obtain thc maxinlum that their physical po,vers can 
be lllade to yield! At length, ho,vever, they luust 
succumb; the ,vorkhouse closes their disnlal prospect; 
or, ,vith a reluctance that makes their lot a thousand 
tinles more pitiable, they SUbll1Ìt to take parish relief; 
and, to sustain life, part ,vith the indepcndent spirit, 
the best birthright of an English peasant. 
If from these ùetails ,\'e a
ccnd to considerations of 
a Illore gcncral nature, and ob
crvc certain S)'IuptOlllS, 
\vhich, though less striking in thelllsel" es, arc perhaps 
the safest guidcs in such an inquiry, "ye shall find, that 
nothing is happening around us on any siùc, ,vhich is 
not indicated hy the
c sigll
 of the tÏ111CS. l'hc first of 
the synlptoIn
 to ,vhich I 
han refer is the great 
diIllinutioll that has taken place in the conSlUllptiun of 
IUÀurics all oycr the couutry. 'fhis is attc
ted hy the 
undcniable fhct, that there bas LCCll a luatcrial and 
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increasing defalcation in the produce of the CustOluS 
and Excise, especially of the latter, during the last 
t,velve months. It is well known, too, that those dis- 
tricts suflèred first, and most severely, which depended 
upon the luallufacture of luxurious articles. Every 
one is familiar ,vith the case of Spitalfields. The poor 
of that neighbourhood, after having exhausted the 
whole rates, have received from voluntary contribu- 
tions, reflecting the highest honour upon the charitable 
and liberal charactel' of the metropolis at large, snnlS, 
,vhich, added to the rates, exceed the ,vhole income of 
the parish at rack rent. In like lllanner the levies of 
Coventry and its neighbourhood have increased beyond 
all former example. It appeared, ,vhen the petition 
from thence was presented, that one estate of 200 
acres paid L.400 in rates. A singular instance, illus... 
trative of the san1e position, ,vith loespect to the country 
generally, was stated by my honourable friend the 
member for that city, * and, through his courtesy, I 
have this evening seen a more minute account of 
it than he then gave. A person belonging to the 
place has been accustomed for many years to travel 
over a great part of England, selling ,vatches. I-Ie 
visits, in his circuits, 283 cities and towns, and he used 
commonly to dispose of about 600 watches. Last 
year, luaking precisely the same round as usual, he 
only found purchasers for forty-three. Perhaps, ,vhen 
we consider the variety of classes ,vho use ,vatches, 
and the extent of the space over which this diminu- 
tion operated, it would be difficult to imagine a stronger 
symptonl of the decrease in demand for luxuries. The 
,vatch trade in London has suffered in an equal de- 
gree. The statements recently published show, that 
there are 3,000 journeymen out of enlployment; that 
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those "Tho are in ,vork have been earning for the last 
three nlonths one-fourth of their usual gains; and dur- 
ing the last 11l0nth only one-sixth; ,vhile their pro.. 
perty has been pledged to the amount of L.l,OOO, in 
three-quarters of a Jear. If I am not n1Ïsinformed, 
other trades in the metropolis suffer in a like propor- 
tion. It is said that 2,000 of the 18,000 journeJ"lnen 
tailors in "r estnlillster al.C ""holly destitute of ,york. 
I take the great discontent excited throughout the 
country by the introduction of llew nlachinery to be 
another symptom, and a most unerring one, of the 
present distre
s. Formerly ,vhen the inyention of 
any piece of mechanism for abridging Inanual labour 
occasioned an alarm among the \vorking people, it ,vas 
l)artial and transient. Those \vho ,vere thl.own out of 
employment Rpeedily found other channels of profitable 
occupation, the population disengaged by the new ma- 
chine ,vere absorbed, ,vith their industry; and in a 
short time the traces of the change disappeared, except 
that its beneficial effects upon the capital of the coun... 
try soon created a greater ùenlallù for labour than 
existed heforc the invention. But now the case i
 
,videly different. The petitions, ,vhich night after 
night are prcsented to us by thousands and tens of 
thousands, complaining of machinery, testify, that "Then 
'vorklnell are flung out of one Clllplo)'lllent they can 
no lunger fiud others reaùy to receive thelll; antI that 
the capital saved hy the abridgment of labour can no 
longer proùuce its healing effect. \Yhcn Sir It 1\1'1\:... 
right invcnted the apparatus ,,,hich has proyed of such 
benefit to this country, though it depriycd Inany thou- 
sandR of their livelihood for the lllolllent, )ct no par... 
ticular discontent ,va
 cÀcited. I have obtained fronl 
t\\'o of the greatest cotton spinners, in both parts of 
thið i
lanù, an estiluatc of the 
ayillg in luanual labour 
eftected by that machinery; antI as both concurred in 
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stating, unkno,vn to each other, that by means of it 
one man could do the ,york of a hundred, I may 
aSSUlne the calculation as pretty near the truth. So 
considerable a shock to the labouring population pro.. 
duced scarcely any discontent. The case is so different 
no\v, "rhen the smallest improvenlent is made in the 
means of economising hun1an po,ver, that I hardly 
kno\v whether to rejoice or be sorry at any such change. 
There has of late been a considerable accession of 
Inechanical po,ver in the ,veaving trade; and though 
it cannot operate like the spinning mills, Jet it bids 
fair to thro,v nunlbers out of ,york, and destroy even 
the scanty pittance at present gained by a great nunl- 
bel' of those ,vretched individuals, ,vhose hardships 
I have been describing to-night-I allude to ,vhat is 
called the Po\ver Loonl, by ,vhich one child is enabled 
to do the ,york of two or three men. But the IIouse 
,viII hear ,vith surprise and vexation, that mechanical 
in1provement has, as it ,vere, reached its liInit; an un.. 
expected ilnpedinlent has started up to check its far- 
ther progress. It is no,v found, for the first time in 
the history of mankind, so lo,v are ,vages fallen, so 
great is the pressure of distress, that manual labour is 
making reprisals on machinery, standing a successful 
competition \vith it, beating it out of the Inarket, and 
precluding the use of an engine, far from costly in it.. 
self; ,vhich saves three labourers in four. The farther 
introduction of the po\ver loonl is actually stopped by 
the lo,v rate of "reaver's "rages! There are, ho\yever, 
other branches of industry, as the printing and lace 
trades, which have been lately threatened, if I may so 
speak, \vith the conlpetition of ne\v mechanism, and of 
such po,vers as not even the DliseraLle ,vages of the 
day can be expected to resist. 
The last symptom of distress ,vhich I shall mention, 
is the state of the money market. I anI a,vare that 
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there are some \vho vie,v this subject in a very differ- 
ent light. I kno\v not if tho Right IIol1ourable the 
Chancellor of the Exch(1quer concurs in the opinion 
recently delivered fronl high authority in another place, 
no less than that of the l
irst :àIinister of the country, 
and the person at the head of its finances. That noble 
lord is reported to have dra\vn the most favourable 
augury from the late rise of the funds, ,vhich he as- 
cribed, by some process of reasoning not very easily 
follo\yed, to the suspension of the IIabeas Corpus act. 
IIo,vever iI
urious this measure may prove to the Con- 
stitution, it seClllS ,ve are to regard it as highly favour- 
able to trade. N O'Y, suppose 1 were minded to turn 
the tables upon the noble lord, and bid hiln look at 
tho still greater rise of the stocks after the report of 
tho cOInnlÏtteo appointed to examine the contents of 
the Green Bag. l'hat fanlous docunlellt first unfolded 
the existcnce of the Spenccan plan, and ,vas calculated 
ùirectly to Lear upon tho funds; because, according to 
the true fàith of that great sect, though the landholùer 
is IJ(l( I and fit to be despoiled, the fUlldholùer is "a 
nlonster, and IHust be hunted dO'Vll." So says the 
report, Jot the funds rose upon its appearance; froIH 
"'hence J nlight argue, if I chose to adopt the groullù 
of the 11"irst J\Iillister of financo, that tho fundholders 011t' 
and all ùishe1ieveù in tho oxistpnce of the plot. I ,,'ill 
110t, ho\\'cyor, take this aù\'antage of the noble lord hy 
foIlo\ving his O'Vll exaluplc. I anI satisfied ,vith dra"y- 
ing, fr01I1 tho 
tato of the stocks anù the JlIOnc)" Iuarket 
gonerally, inferences J110rC naturally COllHcctetl \rith the 
sul
j('ct, (Hul in f:lvonr of the vic,v [ have alr0a(ly taken 
of public att
lirs. It is \vell ]\.)}O"-U, that thÛl"l' e
ists at 
pre
ent a facility of obtaining" discoullts at 1 al)(1 -I- 
 per 
cent. on bills of short dates, ,,-hich CVl'l1 a year ago 
\vore lIut to h(' procurc(l at a IHnch higher ]n.clninnl. 
Stocl"s, too have riseH; they are 1 t} ! )(!r c('ut. hio'h('l" 
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on the nominal capital than they,vere a fe,v nlonths 
since. Exchequer bills, after t,yO several reductions of 
interest, leaving the inconle upon thelTI at only 3
 per 
cent., still bear a prellliulll. \Vhat does all this prove? 
If I sa\v tllat there was any proportionate facility in 
obtaining loans upon land at 5 per cent., that is, upon 
the best security our l:t\v affords, I lllight be inclined 
to pause before I ascribed the state of the llloncy mar- 
ket to a glut of unenlployed capital. But hitherto 
none of this capital has overflo\ved upon the land; and 
the fact is unquestionable, that there is much money in 
the market of stocks, floating debt, and discounts, only 
because there is little or no emploYlnent for it in trade, 
and because no capitalist chooses to put his nloney 
beyond his reach for lllore than a fe\v lllonths, in the 
expectation that conlll1erce will revive. The ,vant of 
ell1ploynlent at home has a tendency to drive capital 
abroad; and signs of this emigration have already 
manifested themselves in the negotiation of loans ,vith 
foreign pO\Vel"s. One transaction of this nature has 
already been concluded \vith France; and undoubtedly 
the greater part of the llloney to be advanced in the 
course of it will come from the capitalists of this coun- 
try. Anlerica is said to have t\"O speculations of a 
similar description going on at the present IllOlnellt in 
the city. Respecting one of them I have heard SOllle 
particulars; and it resolves itself into a stock opera- 
tion, the object of ,vhich is the application of British 
capital to the support of the .t\nlerican funds. IIo,v, 
indeel1, is it to be supposed, that capital should not 
find its way abroad, when, on the other side of the 
channel, it fetches in the public stocks llearly double 
the interest given by our funds, and nluch lllore than 
double the interest paid by our floating debt? 'fhe 
state of foreign exchanges ,,
ith this cõuntry I shall at 
present only glance at cursorily, Lecause I vcnture to 
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assure the Ilouse, that, before I sit do,,"n, if I do not 
altogether fail in stating the views I entertain of ano- 
ther branch of the subject, I shall be aule to delllon- 
strato the necessary connexion bet,veen ,vhat is called 
a favourable rate of exchange and the depression of 
foreign conlmerce. That rate is in fact only another 
proof of the unnatural state of our trade; it is tho 
iUlluediate result of forced exportations, ,vith scarcely 
any ÏInportation in return. Thus it happens, that ,vhen 
goods have been sent to any part of the Continent, 
from ,vhence nothing can be brought back, in order to 
rCJuit the produce of the sales, there is a denland for 
bills; but there being no tran
actions ending in this 
country, and no real bins, fictitious dra,ving is resorted 
to, until tho pound sterling is raised to a height above 
par, very favourablo indeed to those ,vho spend lnoney 
ahroad, but ,,,holly useless to traders, ,vhQ can buy 
nothing there to sell again in this country: a height, 
too, \vhich it cannot retain as long as there is bullion 
to send over, and "\vhich, ,,,,hen properly understood, 
indicates tho existen
(' of a traffic unnaturaJ and neces- 
sarily short-lived-exportation ,vithout inlports. 
Sir, \vhen such i
 the unparalleled stato of elnbar- 
l'aSSIllent under ,vhich t,vo of the great branches of 
national inùustry, conuncrce and luanufactures, labour, 
it ,vould be ill vain to cxpect that au) Inaterial or per- 
nlanent in1lH'ovelllent shoul<l take place in that ,,'hich 
is the u1tinlate source uf all "ealth and prospl1rity, and 
is illtiulately conncctc(l ,vith cvery other cnlplo)'nlcnt 
-J lllcan our agricultural. if ,vo bear less at tho pre- 
sent 11l0Iuent of thp distresses of the land. 'II interest, it 

all only 11e hccause the 
OllSUJHption of the toreign 
grain, ,,'hich lél
t Jear oppresseù tbe lllarkots, and the 
measure
 ac.lopted hy the legislature to 
hut out this 
cnlHpetition, have beCH aided Ly (l 
l'ånty crop, ant) 
}UIY(' raispd th(' price of eorn. 1'hnse district
 ,,,h(\1'(O 
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the harvest has been tolerable are therefore conlpara- 
tively ,veIl oif; ,vhereas last year the suffering "Tas 
uniyersal; but ,vherever the crop has been a failing 
one, that is, in the greater part of the country, the 
high price is by no means a conlpensation for the defi- 
ciency and the poor-rates. I have therefore no nlan- 
Del" of doubt, that the land is, generally speaking, worse 
off than before. It is indeed a vain and idle thing to 
take distinctions bet,veen the different orders of the 
country, and to speak of the agricultural and nleI'can- 
tile classes as if they had opposite or even independcnt 
interests. They are all intimately and inseparably con- 
nected by the eternal nature of things; they 111Ust for 
ever run together the same course, ,vhether of progress 
or decline. I ,vill giy
 you, on this lllatter, the ,vords 
of a lnan ,vho, having by his honest industry bccon1e 
the greatest ornament of the one order, made himself: 
by the fruits of his honourable gains, a distinguished 
member of the other, anù after,vards rose, by his saga- 
city and experience, to adorn a]so the literature of his 
age. "Trade and land," says lVlr. Child, "are knit 
each to other, and must ,vax and ,,;ane together; so 
that it shall never be ,veIl ,vith land but trade DIUst 
feel it, nor ill ,vith trade but land n1ust fall." 
The House "Till feel ho,v much less difficult it is to 
describe the extent and intensity of the prevailing dis- 
tresses, than to trace the various causes ,,'hich have 
concurred in producing them, and to separate those 
portions of the evil, ,vhich arise out of temporary cir- 
cun1stances, froln those ,vhich have gone on increasing 
with a slo,ver gro,vth, deeply rooted in the systeIll of 
policy that has been established an10ngst us, or at the 
least closely interwoven ,,'ith it. But I should not deal 
fairly ,vith the House, if I did not thus early state nlY 
opinion as to the nature of those causes general- 
ly: it is founded upon the universal extent and th
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great variety of the distresscs ,v]1Ïch 1 have been 
describing; and Iny principal reason for entering so 
largely into that description ,vas, not certainly because 
it required any such evidence to prove the 111iserable 
condition of the country, but because, fronl the univer- 
sality in ,vhich the pressure prevails, I deelned the in- 
ference to be unavoidable, that it springs frOlll causes 
of no temporary nature. It is quite true tbat a tran- 
sition frolll ,val" to peace 111Ust ahvays affect several 
branches of public ,vealth, some connected ,vith foreign, 
but a greater proportion ,vith dOlllcstic trade. Thus 
t\\'O dcpartnlellts of industry ha-re suffered severely by 
the cessation of hostilities; the provision trade of Ire- 
land, through it also, the cattle market of this coun- 
try; and the Inanufhcture of arms at Birmillghaln. "rhe 
distress arising frolll the peace in those branches of COlll- 
JllerCe nlay be tenlporary; if all the other channels of 
trade unconnccted ,vith the ""ar "Tere open, it cer- 
tainly ,voulù ùe tel11pOrary. But ,vhen ,ve find the 
(lepre
sion general in all lines of emploJnlent, as "Tell 
in those uninfluenced by the ,var del1lalld, as in those 
"'holly dependent upon it; ,,,hen ,YO see that hands 
thro,vn out of ,vork in one quarter can 110 longer be 
absorbed into the othcr parts of the SystClll; ,\ hen 
there plainly appears to be a choking up of all tllt) 
ehannels of industry, and an equal exhaustion in all the 
sources of ,vealth-""0 are driven to the conclusion, 
that t110 return of peace accounts at the utnlost only 
for a portion of the sad change ,ve cyery \\'here \\'it- 
ness, anù that even that portion lllay heC0J11l' pernla- 
nent froll1 the preYalcncl
 uf the ('yil in (luarters not 
Jiahlc to he afti'ctf'd hy th0 tel.ulination of th(' ,var. I 
ha.yc shc\\'1l .You, that the' ("ottOll tradl', \,'ho11) ulu.ûn- 
n(\ctcf1 ,vitli tbe ,\ ar, is luore ùeprcsseù than the iron 
trade in g
'lIeral, antI to the fuB a
 )Iluch fJ(
pre
sl'(1 a
 
thl' ,er.v gun nlalluf
letory at J
irnlillghanl. I anI l'n- 
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titled to conclude, first, that the transition frolD ,var ta 
peace has not produced all the mischief; ana next, 
that the 111ischief ,vhich it has produced - might have 
been got oyer, as in fornIer times, if it had been the 
only one ,vhich oppressed us. Sir, "re must once for 
all look our situation in the fac
, and firlnly take a 
vie,v of the extent of our disease. It is not of a par- 
tial description; it is of general prevalence; it is of a 
searching nature; there is 110 channel of our ".hole cir- 
culation into which it has not ,vorked its "ray; no fiùre 
or filan1ent of our ,vhole economical system that does 
not feel its deadening influence; not one IÎlnb has been 
hurt, but the ,vhole body is inlpaired in the exercise 
of all its functions. Can ,ve expect it all to heal and 
revive of itself: and in a short tinIe? I need hardly 
renIind you, that \\Te are no,v approaching the fourth 
year of "transition," and still no relief: no mitigation; 
on the contrary, we experience an increase of our cala- 
mity; ,vhilst everyone kno,vs, that in less than half 
the time, froll1 the end of all fornler ,yars, a cOlnplete 
recovery was effected. I shall therefore endeavour to 
describe ,vhat, after all the attention that I have been 
able to give the subject, appear to me the real causes 
of the unnatural state in ,vhich every nlan must adlnit 
the country is placed. 
I must entreat thf
 IIouse inlpartially to fix their eye 
upon the line of policy, ,vhich for 11lany years past has 
been adopted by the public councils of the couutry. 
In refering to it, I shall as flIuch as possible ayoid the 
more debateable grounds of the conlmencement and 
continuance of ,val", and keep to points upon ,,,hich I be- 
lieve a very little explanation ,vill preclude the possi- 
bility of any considerable difference in opinion. Itshould 
seem that those ,vho style thenlselves the practical poli- 
ticians of this country (because they are the dupes of 
a theory as visionary as it is absurd ) have long IJeen 
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surrounded by a clas
 of nlon, \\"ho, blending ,vith "'hat 
is termed true mercantile kno\vledge, luuch narro\v- 
l11Ïnded, violent, national prejudice, or, as they call it, 
genuino llritish feeling
 aSSlune to then1selyes the stJle 
and title of the" sound statesillell," and certainly do in 
gooù earnest exert a real and practical influence over 
the affairs of the nation. 'Vith these sage instructors 
of ahnost every adn1Ïllistration (and they are generally 
fCHlnd united in place ,vith their pupils, and knit to 
thelll by the endearing reciprocity of good offices), it is 
a 111axil11 equally sacred and profound, that too luuch 
can hardly be done to discourage in1 portations of alJ 
kinds anù frolll all countries. 1"he ohl 111ercantile s)'s- 
tenl has long beeu exploded; but these ,vise person- 
agcs, having heen born and bred up in it, seelll to have 
caught hold of its last plank, to ,vhich they still cling 
"itb all their luight, perpetually conning oyer its grand 
1110ttO-" All trade, and no barter, all selling, and no 
Luying; all for nloney, and nothing for goods." 1'0 
support the relnnallts of a doctrine universally aban- 
doned in every cnlightcncd country, allllleans are re- 
sorted to, fair and foul; for in defence of their faxouritc 
creed, these sound ad viscrs hetray a 1l1orality fhr frOIl1 
rigid or scrupulous. 'fhe theory itself is repudiated, 
and its \ ery HaIne f1iso\vneù by all ,,,ho have reccivcll 
a liLeral eùucation. K 0 luan is to be found hardy 
cnough, no onc so ('areless of his reputation for e0111- 
InOI1 sense, as eycn to use its Janguage. IIo,y lollg is 
it sincc the h soundest" politician :unong us has vcn- 
turcd to speak, in puhlic at least, the jargon of th(' ba- 
lance of traùe 1 Yet, lnarvellous to relate, the practi- 
cal results of this e
tirpateù heresy are, iuter\Vo,'cll 
\\'ith our ,,'hole eonnnpreial polie) ; alHl, though thp 
llonscnse, and even the dialpct of its tenpts arc re- 
jl'ctl'd of an TUl'Il, they arc di
gui
e(l ill legal phrascolu- 
gy, ('lllhu
lil'( 1 ill cfiicicllt regulations, and luay be' 
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traced in broad characters through every voluInc of 
the statute book do,vn to the last. Year after year 
,ve have proceeded under the auspices of our ,vhole- 
sonle, practical, sound, nationäl statesnlel1, until ,ve 
now find ourselves, as nlight naturally be expected, de- 
prived of most of the great staples of foreign conUllerce.. 
In mentioning a fe,v instances of our obligations to 
these sagacious councillors, I nIust say a single ,vord 
upon the corn bill, \vhich, strictly speaking, COlnes 
,vi thin the class of llleasures I am alluding to. 1'0 
the opinion, which I originally entertained upon that. 
hnv, I still adhere. I feel now, as I did then, that its 
first effects are injurious, by cutting off a great article 
of foreign trade; but I look for an ample compensa- 
tion of that injury in advantages of a higher nature; 
the ensuring a regular, a safe, and ultinlately a cheap 
supply of the great necessary of life, ,vhich 110 change 
of foreign policy, no caprice of hostile governn1ents, 
can impede or disturb. It 111ay also be adlnitted by 
those ,vho disapproved of the measure as a perlnanent 
branch pf our policy, that the circulllstances of the 
tinles justified its adoption as a ten1porary resource. 
At any rate, ,ve resorted to it, not as the only prohihi- 
tory la,v in our conlmercial code, but ,vhile aln10st 
every branch of trade ,vas struggling in the fetters of 
the restrictive systenI. 'Ve approved of it for special 
reasons, many of thelll temporary in their nature; and 
regarded it as an exception justified by those reasons, 
and by the unnatural state of our "Thole polity. The 
doctors of the lllcrcantile school jumped at it as a part 
of their schenIe, and as coinciding ,vith the nUlnberless 
trammels ,vhich they had devised for comnlerce in all 
its departments, and the reuloval of ,vhich might very 
possibly alter our ,vhole opinion upon the corn bill. 
I.Jf't us only ca:;t our cJc over a fe\v of those regula- 
tions. 
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I shall first request the attention of the 110n80 to 
the exploits of these sages in the Baltic trade. That 
branch of conlluerce has ahvaJs been deenleù highly 
inlportant, both to our shipping and our lllercantile in- 
terest; both ,,'ith a view to defence and to gain. Its 
short voyages Inake it an excellent nursery for sean1en ; 
its quick returns are highly favourable to profit. Cir- 
cumstances, \\Thich I need not enunlerate, render it a 
peculiarly secure and steady kind of traffic. Yet, of 
tho four great staples of the Baltic trade, t\\TO, includ- 
ing the greatest of the ,,,hole, have been cut off: "r e 
still receive hemp and tallo,v; but ,ve have prohibited 
the inlportation of iron and timber. And to ,vhat 
vie,vs have ,ve sacrificed this inlportant market for our 
o,vn goods? To encourage ruinous speculations in this 
country, \\Te inlposcd a duty upon foreign iron al110unt- 
ing to a prohibition; ,vhile, to force the ilnportation of 
inferior tiluLer from our North Anlerican colonies, 
that is, to gratify the Canaùa and shippillg interests, 
ahvays highly favoured by the school of the practical 
and Right llonourablo gentlelnan opposite,. ,ve excluù- 
ea tho greatest staple of the Baltic. Instead of leaving 
the advcnturers in n1Ïnes to their fate, suffering thCl11 
to thrive if they could by their natural rcsourccs, 'vo 
encouraged thenl, by eÀtraordinary stinlulants, in a 
pursuit, ,vhich sounù policy \vould rather haye dis- 
couraged; a precarious, gaIl1bling-, and upon thp \"holp 
a losing concern to the country. 
Iark the cons('- 
quences of this systeln. 'f e uscfl to e.x.port J
.4(}O,OO() 
or L.300,OOO of our lllallufactures aUllualIJ to N or\vay ; 
that yent, I undf\rstan<l, has nu'" cpas(\(I, Nor,vay hayillg 
no othpr means of Jnal,,-iug paYJl1cnt but th(1 iron and 
the tinlbcr
 \\yhich our IHodern practitioners of anti- 
quated \"isùonl haye seen good to cxchHlc altogether. 


· Mr. Rose, 
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Canada, for ,y hose sake the sacrifice ,vas partly IHade, 
no doubt, still relnains ours, in spite of all the pains ,vc 
took to lose it; but there is no part of this country at 
present so distressed as the 111ining districts of 'Valcs. 
A sÎInilar prohibition of foreign copper has cut us off 
from one of the principal articles of South Anlerican 
prod uce. 
It is not many daJs since sonle conversation took 
place respecting an Act of last session, ,vhich imposeù 
protecting duties on foreign butter and cheese. I then 
expressed Iny repugnance to any extension of that pro- 
tection; and I ,vill no,v 111ention a fact ,vithin my 
kno,vledge, both to sho\v ho\v dangerous this sort of 
legislative interference is in a vast, complicated, and 
delicate cOlnnlercial system, and also to delnonstrate 
how little a high rate of exchange indicates a thriving 
trade. The instant that those' duties ,vere imposed, as 
true as the pulse keeps tinle ,vith the stroke of the 
heart, foreign exchange rose, as it is called, in our 
favour t\VO or three per cent. A branch of our inl- 
portation ,vas lopped off; it becanle 1110re difficult to 
rcmit from abroad, in the first instance, and conse- 
quently must have beC0111e proportionably more diffi- 
cult to send goods thither inlmediately after; our 
,,,hole foreign trade ,vas sensibly dinlÎnished, and by 
the very operation ,vhich raised the exchange, anù in 
exact proportion to its rise. So nluch for the quick 
effects of the operations in ,vhich these suund person- 
ages delight; so nnlch for the accuracy of tho sYlnptolll 
,,,hich they consult as infaHible in pronouncing upon 
the state of comnlerce ! 
The same perverse vie\vs have long regulated our 
cOInnlercial intercourse ,vith France. Partly froln 
lllercantile vie,vs, partly from feelings of a political, 
and ahnost a religious nature, there are 111any anlongst 
us, ,,,ho have laid it tlo\vn as a principle, frolll \VhCllCe 
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they hold it nearly inlpious to depart, that as little 
,vine as possible IUUSt be taken from France. Al- 
though that fine country is our nearest ll1arket, and 
ought to be our best custon1er; although the vine is 
its chief produce, and its ,vines are allo,ved by all to 
be the best, by some considered as the only ones drink- 
able: yet their ilnportation is to be avoided because 
France is our natural enen1Y, and l
ortugal our dear, 
and indeed costly friend. In the true spirit of this 
creed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer SOlne tinle ago 
laid a new duty upon claret, not ,vith any vie,v to 
revenue, but, as he hÌ1nself declared, in the technical 
language of his sect, ,vith the hope of discouraging 
tho use of E"rench ,vines, upon principles of a political 
nature. It may, for any thing I kno,v, be in the con- 
te111plation of this class of stateslnen, a Inark of conl- 
prehcnsive policy in a n1anufacturing country to refuse 
those articles which it ,,,"ants the most and likes the 
best, and ,vhich alone enable a trade ,vith its best cus- 
tomer to he kept up. But if I nlay be allo"red to 
speak as a trader, availing lHyself of the flattering 
cOluplilnent Lesto,ved upon IDe last night by the \\'or- 
thy AlderlDall, * and to proceeù on the suggestions of 
comnlon SCJ1SC, I should regard such conduct, llot as 
th0 result of sound poliey, or of allY policy at all, hut 
as dictated hy prcjudices bordering on insanity. 
I
ut it is sOlue"rhat nlelancholy to think that "rorsc 
Llullùers rcnlain ulltolù. The conduct pursued ,vith 
regard to the linen trade very considerahly surpasses 
nll that] ha'l' 1ncntioncd; for it ha
 been as ùireetly 
in hostility to tho fhvourito principles uf the Dl('reaU- 
tile Rchoo] a
 to the iuterpsts of th0 country. 'rhat 
school has ah,'aJs patrollisctl th(' carrying tr;ulC' ill an 
csppcial HUUlller; anù I belicye I lnay assert, that no 


· l\tkins. 
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branch of it "Tas ever more productive than the transit 
of foreign linens; yet upon this we began, and never 
stopped until ,ve had inlposed a duty of fifteen per 
cent. upon alllillens imported and re-exported. If I 
an1 asked to explain ,vhy ,ve did so, I cannot; for here 
the ,vit of nlan ,vould in vain search for any thing like 
a reason. But I can tell ,vhat the l\Iinisters thought 
they ,vere doing all the ,vhile. The fact is, that many 
nations prefer foreign linens to our o\vn; and they 
use to buy those linens here. 'Ve sa,v this, and said 
they should not have them; so to legislate ,ve ,vent; 
resolved, that an act of Parliê1lnent should pass the t,vo 
Houses, and should then receive the rOJal assent, as 
requisite to Inake it binding upon the taste of foreign 
countries, \vhich ,ve expected "Tould be changed to 
please us the instant that the solenIuities of legislation 
,vere cOlllpleted, and the accustollled ,vords fronl the 
Cro"Tn pronounced. "That has been the cOllsequence? 
Those nations \vho fornlerlJ repaired to British l1lêU'- 
kets, laid in their investment of foreign linens, and at 
the san1e tinIe con1pleted their assortlnent in British 
goods, (the foreign linen operating as a kind of decoy, 
from the convenience of finding all their cargo in the 
saIne place) all at once ceased to visit our ports. 
They ,vere unlllannerly enough to disregard our la,,,", 
although it had been passed ,vith evcry one of the 
accustomed forn1alities; they took their course to 
Ilamburgh, Anlsterdam, and Copenhagen, where they 
could get the foreign linens sun1e,vhat cheaper than 
,ve ever sold them. This latter advantage they had 
always disregarded, considering the opportunity of 
conveniently completing their assortn1ents of ]1ritish 
articles as a compensation for it; but tho transit duty 
,vas flIuch greater than the trade could bear; it proved, 
as indeed it ,vas lueant, a prohibition; only that the 
contrivers of it, ,vho did not lnean to drive the pur- 
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chaser to a foreign market, forgot that they had no 
l11eans of keeping hinl in one ,yhere they ,,'ould not 
sell hinl ,,-hat he ,,'anted. 1 1 hey forgot, too, that his 
departure not only destroyed the transit trade, but the 
trade in British goods connected ,vith it and no,v 
transferred to foreign countries. 'fhe IIouse, no doubt, 
must be prepared to hear, that this scheme of peryerse 
and short-sighted folly is not of yesterday. It betokens 
so slo,v a state of information, so gross an ignorance 
of the subject, so senseless a disregard of the n10
t 
obvious principles, that everyone ,viII readily conjec- 
ture its origin to be lost in antiquity. At an events, 
it Blust have been invented prior to the date of the 
nlcrcantile systenl, itself now exploded; for nothing 
can nlore clash ,vith the doctrine of pronloting the 
carrying trade. Then 'v hat ,viII the IIouse say, if it is 
less than a century and a half since this notable la,v 
passed? "That if: after ages of experience, after the 
full kno,vledge imparted by the 1l1ultipJicity of events 
and change
 cro,vded into the last t\\Tenty years-,yhat 
if this statute ,vas deliherately passed not longer ago 
that the year l
lO, under the auspices of the pres011t 
l\Iillisters! '''hat if: no farther hack th
n last year, 
Parlianlent \\'ere induced by thelll to decline revising" 
this piece of nonscnse, and expunging it fronl the 
book! Sir, these are illdccfl things, ,vhich it requires 
the evillence of all our Hcnses to luake us believe. tiut 
if such he the ground\vork of our cOllllllercial sJsteJn, 
there can be little diflicultJ in cOluprehclldillg the IHi
- 
chicfs that nlust sooner or later flo,,' fronl it. 
'fhere are llUlll berless other instances of the fSaJlIC 
policy, \\'hich I Iuight detail to the 1lous0. I nlight 
RPl'ak of the duty upon thc e
portatioll of coal, êUHollnt- 
ing at ordinary price
, to sevcnty per ccnt.; but it)). 
\\'hich, that article 11Iight tin(l a re"uly luarkct in 11
rance, 
IH.ovi(lt'd \V(\ (l
re('d to takl' Frl'neh goods in returll. 
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IIel.e, indeed, ,ve lllay be said to act consistently; for, 
\vhen ,ve refuse to receive the produce of a country, 
it seems natural enough, though perhaps it is super- 
fluous, to prevent ours fro111 going thither. 'Ve are 
not, ho,vever, so consistent in all the branches of this 
system. "Thile ,ve protect agriculture in sonle re- 
spects, ,ve allo,v the illlportation and prohibit the ex- 
port of ,vool. This deviation froln the general rule is 
professedly to encourage manufactures, by denying to 
foreigners the use of the raw produce; yet cotton t,vist 
is allo,ved to go abroad, though it is in the first stage 
of lllanufacture; and one should think it full as easy 
for the Continent to gro,v long ,vool as to erect spin- 
ning 11lills. The arrangement of the silk duties affords 
Inatter of sÏInilar observation; but I abstain fronI 
leading the Iiouse into farther details. I think Inlay 
venture to assert, that, taking all things into the ac- 
count, the time is no,v arrived, ,vhen the circurn- 
stances of our situation illlperiously demand a full and 
unsparing revie,v of the ,vhole comnlercial policy of 
this country; and not only the branch of legislation 
,vhich bears a n10re ilnlllediate reference to trade, but 
the navigation la,v itself requires the same prompt and 
accurate revision. 
'Vhether I consider that system ,vith a vie,v to 
national defence, or to conlnlercial ,vcalth, I feel per- 
suaded, that no time should be lost in at least relaxing 
the rigour of its provisions. l\Iany speculative "'Titers 
have maintained, that it ,vas fronl the first a sacrifice 
of wealth to security; but I anI disposed to admit, 
that it was originally calculated to prolllote both these 
objects. I think it may fairly be allo,ved to have has- 
tened, by half a century, an event ,vhich must sooner 
or later have happened,-the transference from the 
United Provinces to this country of a large portion of 
trade, ,vhich, though naturally belonging to us, had 
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},('en attracted by the peculiar ad,:antages ,vhich en- 
abled the IIollanders to possess themselves of the con1- 
merce of all other nations. But ,,,hatever 111ay have 
been the good policy of the navigation la,v, I anI quite 
clear, that ,ve have adhered to its strict enactlnents a 
century after tho cirCulllstances ,,,hich alone justified 
its adoption had ceased to exist. "That is no,v passing 
in the colonies affords a striking illustration of its in1- 
policy in the present times. "Thether in conse(luence 
of orders fronl home, or of the vie,,?s entertained hy 
the local governments, the navigation la,v is enforced, 
it seeUlS, ,,'ith unusual strictness, a stop being put 
to the licences granted uuder the intercourse act 
for importing provisions in foreign bOtt0111S. "That 
course does l\.luerica pursue to meet this protecting 
Ineasure? Sho says, as you ,viII not suffer us to supply 
your settlements, in any vessels but your o,,-n, ,,,ith 
those articles of ,vhich they stand so 111uch in ne('d, 
that they may staryp for ,yant of thenl; ,ve "retaliating 
on Jour head the lnischiefs of your o,,'n policy," forth- 
,vith shut our ports against all vessels con1Ïng frolll 
ports from ",hcnce you exclude ours. "fhis is the sub- 
stance of a hill lately hcfore Congress, now passcd into 
a la,v. I have in lny hand a copy of it, which has just 
:n.riY0d; and 1 kno,v that the greatest alarnl has h('en 
0xcited hy it in our 'Vest India colonies, as ,yell as 
anlong- all "ho are conncctetl ,,,ith our North AIHericall 
fisheries. IIcre is a striking specÏIncn of that obstinate, 
perverse s)steJn, that refuses to ,ary" ith the altl'ra- 
tion of circunlstances; that ,,,ill not ac('on1nlodatc its(']f 
to the progress of events, or follo'v the cour
c of tiJl1CS 
and seasons, hut c1illg's superstitiously to "'hat is no". 
illapplicahlc, thuu
h it 11lay ollce hayc he01l inlportant 
 
as if tiUIC "'cre st:uHlillg sti11, and history ,,'cre Hut th 
 
r('col"(] of unceasing- challge. 
Htl1.y('ying-, tIH'n, tht' derangt'1JJ('nt ,,'hich ppr'Yadl'
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every branch of the public economy; seeing ho,v our 
trade is cralnped by the short-sighted operations of an 
unenlightened and senseless policy; finding what trifling 
relief: and that little accon1panied ,vith serious obstruc- 
tions, it has derived from the prosperous condition of 
our foreign affairs; we n1ay assuredlyaffirln, that there 
never ,vas a period in the vicissitudes of our fortunes, 
,vhen British comnlerce might, ,vith so much truth, be 
said to labour for its existence. Casting our eye over 
every point of the compass, and scarce able to descry 
any froln ,vhich a solitary ray of conlfort or of hope 
breaks in, it is natural for this IIouse, to ,vhose hands 
the sun1 of affairs is committed-for our unfortunate 
brethren, suffering under distresses that baffle descrip- 
tion, after bearing us, by their industry and their pa- 
tience, through the late eventful struggle-for the 
,,,hole population of the empire, exhausted by the drains 
of a protracted ,varfare, ,veighed do,vn by the pressure 
of the intolerable public burthens ,vhich it has accunlU- 
lated, and no"r cut off from the tenlporary relief \vhich 
the unnatural n10nopoly of that war afforded--:-it is, I 
,viII say, but natural and reasonable for us all to direct 
our expectations to,vards any untried resources, any 
new opening that may present itself to the industry of 
the community. There can be no field of enterprise 
so magnificent in pron1ise, so ,veIl calculated to raise 
sanguine hopes, so congenial to the most generous sym- 
pathies, so consistent ,vith the best and the highest in- 
terests of England, as the vast Continent of South 
America. lIe must indeed be more than tenlperatc, 
he must be a cold reasoner, ,vho can glance at those 
regions, and not gro,v warn1. l'he illustrious his- 
torian* ,vho has described the course of their rude 
invaders, relates, if I mistake not, that ,vhen, after UIl- 


· Robertsoll. 
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paralleled dangers, amid privations alnlost insupport- 
able, through a struggle ,vith sufferings beyond endur- 
ance-,veary, hungry, exhausted ,vith the toil, scared 
at the perils of their march, they reached at length the 
lofty summits so long the object of their anxious enter- 
prise, they stood at once motionless, in gratitude for 
their success, in silent amazen1ent at the boundless 
ocean stretched out before them, and the Ì1nmeasurable 
dominion spread beneath their feet, the scene of all 
their fond expectations.-And no,v the people of this 
country, after their long and dreary pilgrimage, after 
all the dangers they ha ve braved, the difficulties they 
have overcome, the hardships they have survived, in 

omething like the same state of :suffering and exhaus- 
tion, have that very prospect opened to their view! [f 
any sense of justice to,vards thenl, any regard for the dic- 
tates of sound policy, any reverence for the real ,visdom 
of past ages, has in
uence over our councils, they must 
be enabled and invited to approach that hemisphere, 
and partake in the nUluberless benefits which fio,v frolll 
such an intercourse. Upon our good pleasure it de- 
pends to con1mand the virgin resources of that mighty 
expanse of territory-variegated ,vith every species of 
80il-exposed to all the gradations of climate-rich 
fron1 the fallo,v of centuries-sufficiently peopled to raise 
every variety of the produce ,ve ,va nt, Jet too thinly 
inhabited to threaten our o,vn industry ,vith any rivalry 
-watered in all directions hy seas rather than rivers- 
studded ,vith harhours through ,vhich to distribute its 
,vealth over the Old 'V orld-and the native country of 
that wherc,yith the sect of practical politicians are best 
plcased, and their patron saint propitiated, gold and 
Rilver mines, already fruitful, but capable of )'ielding 
infinitely larger returns undrr the management of Eu- 
ropean skill. Such is the pro
pect ,yhich those vast 
r

ions unfold; a prospect sufficient to compensate 
YOLo J. 2 r 
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every loss JOu haye sustained; an adequate outlet for 
Jour mercantile entel-prise, though Europe ,vere once 
1110re herlneticallysealedagainst you; though Buonaparte 
,vere restored, and his continental systenl (as indeed it 
is) revived: even though Europe itself 'v ere, for com- 
mercial purposes, blotted from the map of the world. 
N or let any nlan suppose, that all this is the indulgence 
of a heated fancy: I rest nlY expectations upon a care- 
ful exalnination of facts, derived from authority alto- 
gether unquestionable. SonIe of these I shall state, 
for the guidance of the IIonourable gentlenlen opposite; 
because I well know, that some folks will listen to no- 
thing ,vhich does not c
ll1e in the shape of a detail. 
The exports of Spanish AnIerica cannot anlount to 
less than eighteen n1Ïllions sterling in yearly value. 
I-Iumboldt, the justly celebrated tl-aveller, states thelll 
at thirteen and a half lllillions, froin the custonl-house 
returns in Old Spain: he reckons the exports of Bue- 
nos Ayres at L.800,000 of that Slun, ,vhereas, on the 
spot, they are reckoned at L.1,150,000 : ,ve nlay there- 
fore assume that there is a silnilar deficiency in the 
other Sluns indicated by those doculnents, ,vhich ,vould 
make the ,vhole exportation ,vorth eighteen nlillions, 
and one-third of it is from l\Iexico. It appears fronl 
official returns, indeed, that Cadiz imported fronI South 
America, in the year 1802, to the amount of eighteen 
and a quarter millions, of ,vhich t,velve and a quarter 
11lillions 'v ere in bullion, a trade pleasing even to the 
gentlelnen opposite; though I nlust confess the renlain- 
ing six millions ,vere only composed of goods, and I 
therefore ought to mention this sum ,vith considerable 
diffidence. Before the late troubles, the anllual coinage 
of Spanish America ,vas nine and a half llIilliol1s ster- 
ling, and it had trebled in half a century. . The popu- 
lation of the country is about scyenteen 111illions, in- 
cluding all classes; and it is estimated, that only one 
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person in three ,veal'S foreign luall ufåctures. 'fhis is 
probably considerably above the truth; for of the seven 
ll1illions who inhabit 
Iexico, only one is understood to 
,veal" those goods; the rest using a wretched stuff of 
hOlne manufacture, only recommended bJ its cheapness; 
for, according to the remark of a native ,vriter, England 
is there held to have taught them by her ,val'S how to 
Inake their o,vn clothes. ,rhat an opening docs such 
a country afford for our goods! There exists no ,vant 
of means to buy then1, if the trade is so far facilitated 
as to afford them at reasonable prices; and if any 
proof ,vere ,vanting ho,v far the taste for using them 
might be introduced by opening the ports, the specula- 
tions at Buenos Ayres abundantly supplies it; for, 
though injurious to the projectors, that traffic bas cer- 
tainly had the effect of diffusing among tbe natives an 
inclination to use British manufactures. If the south- 
ern continent generally were opened, it ,voldd infallibly 
take, not only a larger quantity of then1 than has ever 
yet been sent thither, but a s,viftly and regularly in- 
creasing quantity, ,vhich ,vould in a short till1e leave 
the imagination behind that sbould try to calculate it. 
"Tith scones such as these inviting our approach; 
,vith all the prepossc

ions of the natives in our faxour ; 
calling upon us to sacrifice no principle or propriety of 
conduct, but only to bless theln ,vith conUl1erce and 
,,,ith the light of our superior civilization, in return for 
tho treasures ,vhich they are ready to pour into our 
lap: "yhellce conlCS it to pass, that, in a season of such 
pre
sllre in all other (luarters, this splendid theatre of 
exertion ha
 been overlool\.cd or avoided? It is the 
nc\v-f;lngled, the execrablt. doctrino of lcgithJla(y, the 
lo\'c of Ferùinand the Soventh, that has cut England 
off frolli her natural connexioll ,vith South ...\lncriea. 
In the hour of our greatest need ,ve have sacrificed the 
certainty of relit'f, nay the brightec;t prospects of ne,v 
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prospel
ity, to the antiquated prejudice against colonial 
independence, the political caprice of nlaking COnll110n 
cause \vith the 1110ther country in her endeavours to 
extinguish the ne,v-born liberties of settlen1ents, no,v, 
thank God, in spite of Old Spain and of ourselves, al... 
ll10st severed froll1 her tyrannical donlÏnion. But for 
these hun1ours, so senselessly gratified, our flag lHight 
have floated in every part of that inln1ense continent. 
'Ve have chosen to be supplanted by a nearer po\ver; 
a po,ver as active and skilful in speculation as our- 
selves, and ,,'holly free fronI the incumbrance of those 
political attachn1ents and antipathies, which so lalnent- 
ably fetter our commercial enterprise. Only see the 
course into ,vhich these doctrines, or prejudices, have 
driven us. In 1809, \ve concluded \vhat is conl- 
]l1only termed Admiral Apodaca's Treaty, ackno\\T- 
ledging the dominion of Spain over the Indies, in 
ternlS ,vhich seem even to imply a guarantee of her 
dominion. An article ,vas added, ,vhich bound the par- 
ties, as speedily as possible, to conclude a treaty of 
con1merce; but nothing ,vhatever has since been done 
to\yards the fulfiln1ent of this stipulation. In 1814, 
after the conduct of Ferdinand had called forth, not 
certainly the applause of an enlightened minds in all 
countries, it pleased
 our Government to l11ake a con- 
vention ,vith hinI, binding this country to eVel"Y thing 
short of guarantee, and expressive of deep anxiety for 
the subjugation of those whom I call the independents, 
but \vhom the treaty stign1atised as revolted subjects of 
our dear ally. In vain have the various provinces of 
South America, successively, as they thre,v off the yoke 
of Spain, courted our notice, and offered us the highest 
cOlnmercial advantages in return. As often as. the 
popular party obtained the advantage in any place, the 
ports ,vere thro,vn open to our trade, the residence of 
Englislul1ell pl"otected, all intercourse ,vith thCIll che- 
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risheJ. If ever the patriots ,vere uuhappilJ defeated, 
if the "anÀious ,vishes" ,vere gratificd, ,vhich the COll- 
vention e:xpresses, on the part of this country, for the 
restoration of the lcgitimate tyranny, straight\\ray the 
ports ,vere shut against us, and our countrynH
n could 
no longer trade, or relnaill uuder the don1Ïnion of our 
favourite ally. \Ve ,vere offered by the revolted, as ,ve 
call thel11, in Venezuela and K ew Grenaùa, an exclusive 
trade for t,venty years; and their Congress, believing 
(I u&e their o,vn ,vords) '
that it is the characteristic 
disposition of Great Britain to protect and assist op- 
pressed people, for the sake of justice and humanity," 
vainly fancied their cause might be favourably vie,ved 
by us. rrhe legitinlate lieutenant of the Cro,vn, l\Iont- 
alvo, subdued them for a ,vhile, and instantly proclaim- 
ed ,,,hat he called "the ,vise and salutary regulations 
of the Council of the Indies," recited the services ren- 
dered by the Philippine Company to trade (of all things), 
<uId restored its exclusive monopoly, to be enforced 
,vith additionalrigour. In 181 G, Gcneral Bolivar made 
offers of the IllOst advantageous nature, ,,"hen on his 
,,'ay to battle for the indcpendence of the CaraccHs, 
,vhich I trust in God he has before this tilue achieved. 
All such propositions ,yere l'cjected-seldom honoul'cd 
,,,ith an alls,,'"er-always treated ,vith contcl11pt or aver- 
sion. 'V c ,vera for the party of the' ûppressor-,ve 
"yishcd ill to frcedolll for its o,vn sakc, and out of the 
love 'va bore its cnenlY, 1l0t,\Tithstallding th(' ad ,yanta- 
ges ,ve might reap fronl doing our duty, and helping 
its struggles. But even this bad policy has becn pur- 

ued in a "'"a' erillg, irresolute, and inconsistcnt lllau- 
ner. \Ve have sent a consul to l
uenos .Ayres, ,vherc 
Iic di<l not present hi
 crcdcntial
 until thp patriots had 
succc('(led; hc no,v resiùes ill his puhlic capaeit), trans- 
acting busincss ,,'ith the independent gOYCrllllll'nt. But 
110 Onc other eOllllucrcial or diplo111atic <lg"Cllt has 1.('('11 
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sent to any part of Spanish Aluerica, and even at Bue- 
nos Ayres, the blockade imposed by the royalists of 
l\Iollte Video, a fe,v years ago, 'vas enforced by a Bri- 
tish man-of-war. The long-established contraband 
trade with the l\Iain is still encouraged, at least pro- 
tected, in Jamaica. In Trinidad every impedilnent is 
thrown in its ,yay; the councils of the government are 
influenced by an assessor, ,vho retired thither after the 
lnassacre of the independents in Caraccas, ,vhere he had 
been a principal adviser; proclamations are issued, pro- 
hibiting, under the highest penalties, the sending, not 
only of arms, but of money, to the continent; and se- 
vere measures have been adopted to,vards the refugees 
of the independent party. These measures have pro- 
duced their natural effect; and I understand that the 
principal articles of importation from the Spanish lVlail1 
have aln10st doubled in price. 
I entreat the House L:ïrther to r.ccollect, that the 
same treaty which bound our Government to prevent 
all succour from being given to the patriots, bound 
Ferdinand to abolish the Slave Trade. \Ve have more 
than perforlned our part of the compact-he neither 
has taken, nor has the slightest intention of taking, any 
one step to,vards fulfilling his part. I do not contend 
that we ought to make ,val" upon hÎ1n for the failure; 
but I think ,,"e have some right to have it eXplained; 
and I anI clear, that, if he persists in his departure fronl 
the stipulation, ,ve are set free from our part of the 
contract. That ,ve should ever desire to recede from 
it is more than I can expect; for hitherto we have done 
much more than ,,"e bargained in his behalf and against 
the patriots. So bigotted are ,ve to his caus
, that I 
have read a memorial, presented to His l\Iajesty's Gö- 
vernment by three respectable merchants, ,vho, having 
come to this country from Buenos .L\yres upon COffilner- 
cial business, and havin
 finished their arrangenIent
, 
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,,,cre ready to sail on their return honlc,vard, ,vhen 
they \ycre stopped by an order froIll onc of the under 
Secrctaries of State, refusing theln leave to proceed, 
until they should also obtain the Spani
h anlùassador's 
leave! IIere is one of the fruits of that ùlessed .lnea
ure 
the Alien Act; and a striking proof ho,v soundly those 
reasoned against it, ,vho urged that it "'OltlÙ be used 
as a. political engine for gratifying" the caprices of fo- 
reign courts. 'l'he treaty, you ,,
ill observe, only binds 
us to give no a
sistance to the patriots in \varlike stores. 
The 1"rillidad proclanlation threatens \vith banishment, 
confiscation, and imprisonIllcllt, all ,,,ho shall scnd nlO- 
ney. The direct stipulations only engage for neutral- 
ity; the prealuble expresses the \\rarnlest good ,vishes 
for the snccess of the tyrant, ,vhile it insults the patriots 
\yith the Il3lne of revolters. But, as if ,ve \vere re- 
::;01 ved to go beyond both the spirit and the letter of 
this convention, to testify, hy every possible l1leal1S, our 
hostility to thc c
luse of the Spani
h colonies, and our 
anxiety to extinguish their rising liberties, the British 
!\Iinistcr to thc United States has becn charged, ill 
CongTe

, "ith a fornlal interference to prcvent Ame- 
rican citizens frol11 sending arm
 and all1111unition to 
the patriots; and no denial ,vhatever has bpen given 
to thc statcment. I ask the Conlmons of Ellglal1ù, if 
they are preparc(l to patronisc councils so repugnant 
at once to the character and the intercsts of their COUll- 
try as tho
e ,,, hich, ha "ing- e,"cluùeu our trade from the 
marts of the 0Id 'V orld, dcny it a yent in the Np,y, for 
fear such an intercour
c IHight aid the cau
e of htnnan 
fi"cedoln, anù give lunLragc to thc contelliptihlp t)Tant 
of Spain? 
. T t has often Dccn saiù, aud I have hitherto a
'-\unleù 
it as ull(lue
tiol1ahle, that the e
ce

i, t' load of ta
ation 
is 
,nl' chief ('ë\l1:-,C uf thl' (l('pr(l:-.
ion nn(ll'r \\ hil'h our 
(>Olnnll\J"C'C IlO\V ]ahollr
. The (Ious(\ 1 aIlI pprsuad(.(l. 
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\"ill give llle credit for entertaining no disposition to 
mix this question with, popular' clamour against bur- 
thens which nIust be borne. But I wish to remove 
some Inisconceptions of an opposite nature, which have 
too fl
equently influenced such discussions; and to shew 
in what manner relief might be given to the public 
,vithout material injury to. the revenue. SonIe persons, 
\"hose general opinions I profess to hold in great re- 
spect, have lately supported a position \vhich I take 
leave to think a mere fallacy; they have maintain cd, 
that the amount of the imposts laid upon goods, or 
upon \vhatever affects the price of goods destined for 
the foreign market, can be no obstacle to their sale; 
and they attelupt to prove this strange paradox by the 
consideration, that, as \ve are enabled to give a propor- 
tionably higher price for those commodities which \ve 
take in return, it comes to the same thing, ,vhether the 
foreigner buys cheap or dear of us. A single \vord 
overthro\vs this reasoning at once. Admitting, for a 
nloment, that prices are thus regulated; the foreigner 
\vho has goods to buy, will go to those ,vho sell 
cheaper than \ve can do; and the foreigner ,vho has 
goods to sell will come to us, ,vho can give the best 
prices. To suppose that those \vho cannot afford to sell 
as cheap as others, \vill have the power of regulating 
the market for their o\vn commodities, is as absurd as 
to suppose, that those who can afford to buy dearer 
than others, \vill pay higher than is necessary. There 
is another fallacy, much nlore prevalent, as to the 
effects of taxation \vithin the country. The lnoney 
thus raised, \ve are told, is spent by the gO
Ternment; 
and the same consumption is maintained as if it ,vere 
expended by the individuals \",ho paid it. l11us, to 
take the principal exanlple, it is contended, that if w'e 
raise forty-four n1Îllions to pay the interest and charg'es 
of the debt, that stun is spe.nt in the country by th(1 
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stockholders, instead of being spent by the p:tJers of 
taxes. But first of all, it should be recollected, that 
tho::;e sums are levied in' one part of the system, and 
generally expended in another, so that the expenditure 
affords no relief in the quarter ,,'"here the levy of the 
ilnpost "'"as principally felt. Thus, when the duty on 
sugar ,vas raised, in the course of a fe,v years, from 
14s. to 27s. a c,,'"t., that sum ,vas neither returned to 
the planter nor the consumer; it neither ,yent to cre- 
ate a ne,v dellland for the article enhanced, )101" to aid 
those who paid dearer for it; it ,vent to support other 
industry than that of the gro,ver, and other resources 
than those of the consumer. Next ,ve must bear in 
mind, that the revenue paid to the stockholder repre- 

ents capital, ,vhich has' been sunk and in great part 
destroyed by "Tar-capital ,,
hich has been taken a,vay 
from profitable to unprofitable el11ployment. N or is 
there any fairness in the argument, that the comnlU- 
nity is not injured by a mere transference of \vealth, 
though none should disappear; for the taking fr0l11 
one class to besto\v upon anothcr, injures the OIle 
more than it benefits the other, even if \\Te had any right 
to 
trike such unjust balances; and ho"r l11uch ,more 
(Iocs this apply to the case of taking fronl an existing 
class, to supply one "Thich we create, or at least aug- 
l11ent, for the purpose of imIJoyerishing the oth<:r! But 
the truth is, that all taxes go to support, eithcr those 
,vhose labour is so luuch dead loss to the C0I11nllUlity, 
or luuch less productive than it IHight have been; 
\\Those llluubers therefore ought never to exceeù the 
]O\Vpst po:--."j.hle an1ount. 'fhc immense SUIllS llO\\T rai
e(l, 
either fced those cTllplnyed thus unproductive I)', or pay 
tho
e ,,,hose ('a pi tail has Lcpn spent in th(, 
anle \\'ay; 
they are a constant drain upon the. fiuu! destiued to 
support proùueti, c labour; they not only prevcnt ac- 
rUJJ1l1latioll.. but ('l'f'atc a de
truction of eapital; t h('
'" 
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neces
aril y dinJinish, in exact propol"tion to their enor- 
nIOUS alnount, the fund ,yhich creates the effective cle- 
uland for all articles of conslullption. The operation, 
too, of taxes, in driving abroad various branches of in- 
dustry, is unquestionable. They give advantages tq 
foreigners in 111any points of vie,v. 1'ake, for instance, 
our duties on silk. The ra\v pays 5s. Gd., the or- 
ganized 15s. the pound; ,vhile in 1 1 \-ance there is but 
one duty on both, and that only 2s. Gd. 111e French 
silk \veaver, then, gets the article, in the first stage of 
manufacture, for less than half ,vhat our's pays for the 
ra\v Inaterial, as far as duty is concerned. SOlnetimes 
foreigners are discontented by a tax beyond its mere 
amount; the increase of, I think, only half a cro,vn 
upon the policy stal11p, drove them a,vay from Lloyd's, 
and created several insurance offices at IIanlburgh and 
in Alnerica. Sometin1es a branch of trade is irretriev- 
ably destroyed by an Ï1
udicious tax, or recei YeS a 
shock froln which, even after the repeal of the duty, 
it never recovers. I anI illfornled that this has been 
the case with the ,vatch trade; and the present appear- 
ances are quite consistent ,vith this supposition. 
I purpose no,v to illustrate ,vhat I have said of the 
effects which taxation produces upon consumption, by 
a reference to facts; and I shall, at the same tinIe, 
have an opportunity of she,ving that the revenue does 
not gain all the trade loses. On the contrary, I sus- 
pect ,ve have been, in nlany instances, killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs; and I greatly deceive my- 
self if the Right IIonourahle gentlenIan oppo
ite*, ,viII 
not soon be a,vare, how flIuch truth there is in Dean 
S\viiì's remark, that "in thc aritlullctic of the CustOIllS 
two and t,yO do not ahvays lllake four." 


The ClhUlcdlor of the Exdlt(lU()1'1 
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J shall begin ,vith the duties 011 sugar, ne uf the 
,,,idest fields of 11lodern finance. They '" ere in a short 
time raised froDI 14s. to 27s.; and if the price reaches 
40s. then to 30s. the c,vt. In three years, frolll 1803 
to 1806, the former duties ,vere increased about 50 
per cent. N o'v the average produce of the old duties, 
for three years before that rise, ,vas L.2,778,000. The 
produce of 1804, after they had been raised 20 per 
cent., ,vas not L.3,330,000, as they ought to have been, 
had the conslllnption renlained the same, but only 
L.2,537,ouO; and the average produce of 1806 and 
1807, after the ,vhole 50 per cent. was added, only 
gave L.3,133,000, instead of L.4,lü7,000, ,,'hich they 
should have Jielded, had the cOllsulnptioll not fallen off 
since the first rise of duty began; or L.3,805,000, 
,vhich they should have yielded, had there been no 
L'tIling off since 18u4. 111US both trade and revenue 
suffered by the great increase of duty in 1803; and 
trade suffered severely by the subsequent augmcnta- 
tions, ,,'hile revenue gained in a very sluall proportion. 
The duties on glass ,vere nearly doubled in ten years; 
the produce of those duties has not sensibly increased 
at all. IIere then is a destruction of the glass trade, 
to the amount of one-half its ,vhole bulk, ,vithout any 
direct gain to the revenue, and ,vith a ycry ccrtaillioss 
to it in other branches connected ,,,ith the diluiuished 
cODslllnptioll. In this case t,ro and t\VO "'ere not 
found to make four. 
"r e have recently had before us the history of the 
,vÏ1H' trade, ill a very excellent petition prc
ented hy 
1UY IIonourable fi"iend hclo\\T Ine,* and ,veIl illustrated 
in the course of his rCluarks. l'he duties on \\ iue 
haye Lccn trcLlcd sinc \ 17U
; the ùcficicllCY in the 
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port of ].40ndOll alone ,vas L.338,320 last :year, as COlll- 
pared \vith 1815. The average consumption of three 
years, ending 1,814, was above 3
000 pipes less than 
the average of three years, ending 1808. In 1804 the 
duty on port wine ,vas increased one-ninth; the pro- 
duce of the duty that year fell off nearly one-fourth, 
instead of increasing a ninth; and in 1805 it had by 
no means increased a ninth above its amount before the 
rise. Here then ,vas a diminution of trade, an abridg- 
nlent of the conlforts of the people, and an injury to 
the revenue, first directly and after\vards indirectly. 
It is not so easy to illustrate by example the COll- 
verse of the proposition; for, unhappily, the instances 
are rare in ,vhich taxes have been taken off or dimi- 
nished: yet all the cases ,vhere this policy has been 
pursued demonstrate the truth of the doctrines for 
,vhich I contend. When 1\lr. Pitt, by a \vise and poli- 
tic llleasure, in the year 1784, lo,vered the duty on tea 
from 56 to 12 per cent., the revenue rose considerably. 
The consllmption could hardly have been increased six- 
fold, but smuggling ,vas prevented to an extent ,vhich, 
,vith the increased consumption, made the revenue up- 
on the ,vhole a gainer. \Vhen in 1787, the duty 011 
,vine and spirits ,vas lo,vered 50 per cent., the revenue 
,vas hnproved; the trade must therefore have doubled, 
the comforts of the people been nlaterially increased, 
and the other sources of revenue have benefitted in the 
same proportion. But the progress of the duties 
and revenue upon coffee illustrates every part of the 
question in a manner peculiarly striking. In 1805 
they ,vere raised one-third, and that year their pro- 
duce fell off an eighth, instead of increasing a third; 
in l
OG they had increased but only a sixteenth; so 
that the consumption had diminished above a fourth. 
But it ,vas at length found, that this tax had been over- 
done, and it ,vas lo\vered frolll 2s. to 7 d. the c,vt. 
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'lark the inll11ediate etfects of this step. 'fhe averagE' 
produce of the high duty, for thE' three )Tears before it 
,vas altered, ,vas L.IGG,OOO; the average of the lo"r 
duty, for three Jears after the alteration, "TasL.ID5,OOO; 
so that, as addition has the effect sOnIetÏ1nes of ùin1Ïn- 
ishing, subtraction seenIS to increase the SUIll, in the 
aritllluetic of finance. The augn1t'ntation here bhe,ved 
an increase of consumption bet,veen four and fivefold 
 
and in Scotland, I find, that it i.ncreased tenfold. It is 
not, theu, on mere speculative grounds that I reCOIll- 
111end the finance lninisters to retrace their steps, and 
to turn their attention fronl devising ,vays of augynent- 
iug the taxes (an object, by the by, which they nlay 
pore over as long as they please, and will never be 
able to accol11plish) to discover the Lest nIcans of lessen- 
ing the public burthens. I have she,vn from facts, that 
taxes Il1ay be repealed ,,,ith positive and inul1ediate 
henefit to the revenuc; I think no luan hardy enough 
to deny, that the diminution ,,"ould contribute lnainly 
to,vards restoring our conllnerce to its healthy state, 
and re-establishing general cOlufort and prosperity. 
The very collection of our prcsent enormous revenue 
occasions evils of a serious nature to everJ cla
s of the 
people. AI1 of us are acquainted ,vith the incollve- 
niences of ordinary occurrence; but fe,v are a'\"are ho,v 
scverely they press upon trade. To the difficulties of 
collecting such a revenue are principally 0\\ iug the nlO- 
nopolies of the dock companies, by ,vhich the ,,,hole of 
the 'Vest j Julian commerc-e, and ßeveral of th0 oth(\r 
great branches of trad(' art' subjected to heavy duties, 
and irksome delays. Our 11lerchants conlplaill of Hluch 
dilatory and trouùlCsollle proceeding at the custOlll- 
hou
e; they Hlust ,vait for a person ,vho has 1110rc to 
do than he can lnanage 
 they luust, OIl evpry trifling 
c1ift
r(\lIt"{" apply to the board; a variety uf annoJing 
stt
pS IHust he gonc through; hund
, \vith a 11 tht"\ costs 
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incide
lt to theIn, are needlessly 111ultiplied; and, in 
short, every thing begins in plague: and ends in ex- 
pense. It is very true, that better al.rangemellt 
n1Ïght remove some portion of these hardships, but 
the greater part of them are essential to the syste111. 
You cannot 11lultiply indefinitely officers and boards, 
in \VhOnl so large a confidence is of necessity reposed; 
you cannot, in a word, collect such a revenue as ours, 
,,"ithout infinite vexation and delay, beJond the actual 
burthen of the impost. Such prodigious levies, \vith 
their direct effects, hamper and distress our trade in 
various ways, which it ,vould be inlPossihle to estimate 
. 
111 money. 
Sir, I have trespassed beyond all bounds, I fear, up- 
on the patience of the IIouse; but I cannot prevail on 
myself to sit do,vn ,vithout soliciting your attention to 
that part of the subject ,,,hich I have as yet only 
glanced at slightly. The I-louse, I doubt not, have al.. 
ready perceived that I refer to the entire abandonment 
of all care for the cOlTImercial interests of this country 
in the adnlinistration of our foreign affairs. After a 
,val" of unexanlpled suffering and exertion has been 
cro,vned with success far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and lifted the name and the influence of the 
nation to a height without any parallel in the proudest 
eras of its past history, we naturally ask, ho,v it_comes 
to pass, that the glorious peace ,vhich our efforts have 
purchased COines ,yithout restoring our foreign trade; 
that ,ve are still shut out froIll 11108t parts of the Conti- 
nent, as if ,yar ,vas still waged against our conlDlerce; 
and that, day after day, fresh obstacles spring up to it 
in the quarters where it ought to meet the kindest 
enconragenlent ? It is not in France 11lerely, ,vhere 
,ve have long been accustonled to expect a return of 
jealousy, that our intercourse enjoys no facilities. In 
what corner of Europe does it possess them? Is it not 
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plain, that ,vith those ycry allies for 'VhOlll ,ve baye 
fought and conqucrcd-for ,,'"hosc cause "Te have been 
la vish of our trcasure and prodigal of our best blood- 
fronl ,vhon1 neither don1Ïnion nor indemnity has ever 
been asked in retul"n-even ,vith those allies ,ve hayp 
never had influence enough to obtain the advantage or 
the conyeniencc of one single custoll1-house regulation 
in our favour? lIas any thing been done by these 
lTIen, ,vith all their influence over the eouncils of Eu- 
rope? lIas any thing been attenlpted by then1? I anI 
a""arc that Russia has reduccd her tariff in many ar- 
ticles since the tern1ÏnatÎon of the ,val"; but I also 
kno,v, that, gcnerally speaking, our COlllll1erCe labours 
under duties so nearly al110unting to a prohibition, as 
to thro"\\r it into the hands of contraband tradcrs, and. 
c)..clude the fhir and honourable dealing of the British 
Juerchant. I kno"T, that, froin :àIenlel to thc 
outhcrn- 
Jnost part of Poland, along the ,vhole line of the Ilussian 
fronticr, the trafIi.c is driven by nleans of Je"'"s and 
other sIlIugglers, as it used to be under Duollaparte's 
continental sJste111: that no,,,", as forillerl)'", they have 
thcir great entrepôt at Brody, and "'ere the purchasers 
of ahnost all the bin
 dr
n'''n last SUl11111Cr for thc sales 
of ,,,heat exported through Odessa to the :\Ieditcrra- 
neau. ltussia, ho\vcycr, is 1110rc favourable to our COlll- 
llierce than any of our other allics, and SOI11e iIuprove- 
Inent 111Ïght be hoped for in that (luarter, ,,,"crc ""C not, 
e:x.actly in that (luarter, l11ct lllost adver
ely hy the 
other hranch of our policy, of ,,"hich I havc alr<:'ady 
Raid so lunch, th(' prohibitory SChClllC of om. O'Vll la,rs, 
hy ,,,hich ,ve arc preventc(l fronl taking in cÃchauge 
Ino,;t of the articles of ]lussiall produce. J}ut l"}russia, 
,,,ith ".hOUl \YC luade COJ1lnlOIJ causc-,,,ho 0""(':-) to our 
l'Hurts, ne
t to those of her gallant people. the restora- 
tion of hcr indepl'lldcIlCe-ahllost directly excludc;:) 
n:-; froBl all illtercour
 "ith her (lon1Ïniolls. Duties 
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anlounting to a prohibition are laid upon the inlporta... 
tion of our goods: and for such as are carried through 
the territory to be sold else\vhere, there are only t\VO 
ports of landing assigned, and a transit paynlent of 81 
per cent. imposed. Ilow then does the matter stand 
in Spain-in that country \vhich our gigantic exertions 
have saved-whose defence, in nloney alone, beside 
subsidies, and beside expenses incurred elsewhere, has 
left a sunl of accounts still unaudited, amounting, as \ve 
heard the other day, to above fifty n1Ïllions ? "Thy, in 
return for this it appears, that \vith the cabinet of 
:àladrid \ve possess just no interest \vhatsoever, either 
commercial or political! This is a picture of ingrati- 
tude on the one hand, and imbecility on the other, dis- 
gusting as it regards Spain-humiliating to our o'vn 
goverl1lnent-proyoking to the country. 
The sense of the Spanish nation \vas, \vith more or 
less correctness, represented by the Cortes; while its 
authority continued, a free intercourse ,vith us \vas 
studiously promoted. The Cortes ,vas put down, free- 
donI extinguished, and the beloved usurper restored. 
Instantly old monopolies \vere revived and enforced, and 
enlarged \vith ne,v po,vers, all strictly hostile to British 
interests. Additional obstruction ,vas given to our trade, 
not\vithstanding Apodaca's treaty had, on our part, al- 
most guaranteed the integrity of the Spanish domin- 
ions, and, on theirs, prolnised a speedy commercial 
arrangement. Nay, after our l\Iinisters had, in support 
of Ferdinand, gone farther than ,vas la,vful for the rulers 
of a free and honourable nation like England; after 
they had been guilty of the most indecent subserviency 
to his criminal views, abandoned the l1igh tone they 
used to assume with France ,vhile fighting his battle, 
looked on with perfect indifference at his iniquities, 
stooped to beconle the parasites of his caprices, and 
pander for hinl the degradation of his country and the 
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sla very of his UnfOI"tunate subjects, our o,vn gallant 
conlpanions in arms-how,yere they requited for those 
labours in the humiliation of the English nalne? In 
a "little month" after the signature of the second 
treaty, an edict was issued extending the monopoly of 
the Philippine Company, so as to exclude all 13ritish 
cottons; and ,ve had hardly sent out the Order of the 
Garter to our ally, ,,
hen, in return of the courtesy, this 
Decree ,vas backeù and enforced by ne,,, regulatiolls; 
and the cOll1nlercial privileges of Biscay, so favourable 
to all foreign trade, ,vere, by an act of 1nere violence 
upon its ancient constitution, annulled! Beside the 
rigorous prohibition of cottons, \voollens pay 26 and 
43 per cent. for the t,vo finer qualities, and as high as 
] 30 for the second, a burthen \vhich the fair-trader 
cannot bear. It thus happens, that our comnlerce 
\vith Spain is in a \yorse condition than \vith ahllost 
any other foreign state, and consigned, in a very great 
l11easure, to contraband traders. K ot fifteen parts in 
the hundred of OUI" goods consunlcd in that country 
are calculated to pay the duties inlposed; the re- 
Inaining seventy-five parts are sllluggled; and about 
L.200,OOO are paid Jearly to Portugal for duties upon 
the goods sent thither in order to be covertly intro- 
d
lced into Spain. 
If ,,"e turn our attention to Austria, ngain \Vt\ Dleet 
\vith nothing hut prohiùition. Since the pcace.. for \yhich 
\'"e fought side hy side ,,,ith her, and conqucreù 1110re 
for her than ourselves, she has either c
cludeù, or 
luaded ahllost to the point of exclusion, (tIl thl\ articlcb 
ill \\ hich ,ye can trade \"ith her fine dOJniniolls. Our 
llU1Jl1.rfhcturL's gt'nerall,y are furùidden; so are cotton 
yarns helo,v a certain fiHencss; anù it is not nluch 
nùovc half a ycar since the dutics upon all fincr yarns 
were 
uddculy duubled. It should S('l'ffi as if: fronl all 
our c:\..crtiOJls to :O;('l"V<: tllp CUlltillPJlta] po".crs, \\,hf\th01" 
YOT. I. :? 
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looking after honour or profit, ,va ,vere fated to reap 
nothing but loss and disgrace. 
I ,vonld no,v call the attention of the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon,* to sonle things ,vhich, though ,vithiu 
his departlnent, it is very possible he Inay not be a,vare 
of; because it is quite possible, that those military gen- 
tlemen, ,vhonl he has planted as ministers and consuls 
in different places, ho,\" skilled soever in their O\V11 
profession, nlay have failed to make any reports upon 
cOlnnlercial arrangEments, as things yery mnch out of 
their line, if not belo,v their notice. Does the noLle 
lord no, v hear, for the first tÏ1ne, and if he does, laIn 
sure it Bhould make a deep impression on his n1Ïnd, 
that punishment has so s,viftly follo,ved guilt? Does 
he for the first time hear, that the fruits have already 
been gathered of the t,vo ,vorst acts in that system of 
,yicked policy, of ,vhich the noble lord is the advocate 
in this IIouse, as he ,vas the adviser else,yhere,-that 
the very persons, in whose behalf those deeds 'v ere 
done, have even no,v set thenlselves in direct hostility 
to the interests of this country. If he has not before 
llearù this, it nlay proye a useful lesson to hiln, and, at 
all events, I trust it ,viII not be thrown away upon 
public Incn generally, if I make kno,vn ho,v those very 
individuals, for ,vhose sake the noble lorù sacrificed the 
honour of his country, and abandoned its sOU11ùe8t 
policy to,vards foreign states; those ,,,ith ,vholn, after 
pulling do,vn the usurper, he plunged into the deepest 
of all the public crimes that stained his course, and 
gave the ground for resisting hinl-that they no,v 
execrate or contemn the man ,vho made hÏ1nsclf the 
accolnplice of their infanlous projects. I suspect the 
noLle lord's conscience already ,vhispers to ,yhat I 
allude. I guess he is a,vare, that I anl going to 
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name Ragusa. and Genoa-Ragusa and Genoa! ,vher(' 
the name of England received a stain that all th(\ 
victories of Lorù 'Vellington cannot ,vipe a,yay, nor 
the services of the longest life of the greatest n1Ïn... 
istcr that ever lived could atone for. I ,vill speak 
of Ragusa first: it is the s1l1aller c;tate, and for that 
reason I d ,veIl upon it the most; because, if there 
he such a thing a') political morality, and political 
justice-if those words have any sense-they can 
only mean, that the rights and the libertics of the 
,,'eaker states are to be protected by the more po,ver- 
ful; because, in the nature of things, public crime, 
the offence of one nation again
t another, must ahvays 
consist of the strong tranlpling do,vn the fceblp. 
Therefore, if the spot in question ,vere San l\Iarino, in- 
stead of Ragusa, I should the rather cite the exalnple, 
antI deenl the oppression of that slnallcr cOllul1unity a 
still nlore flagrant outrage upon justice-a Laser dere- 
liction of puhlic principle. Ragusa had flourished for 
centuries under the protection of the Ottoman Port0, 
and nún1Ïnally, at least, under its don1Ïllion. l"he 
Porte ,va
 the ally of England. Often had ,va blazon- 
ed Buollaparte's attack upon EgJpt as among the ,vorst 
of his atrocities, because France ,vas in all1Ïty,vith the 
Turk, and there could be no nlotive for the ent(11)rise 
but the love of gain, or tho lust of po,yer. N ny, his 
sell ding Sebastiani to Egypt after th0 peace of An1Îens, 
'vas 011(' of the principal grounds alleged by us for so 
RtHldellly relle,ving the ,,,are Thon, I dClnand, ,yere "'C 
at ,var ,,,ith the Ottoman Porte during the black trall
- 
actions of Vicuna? \Ver0 we' Hot in fricHd
hip :1n(l 
alliance ,vith it? Did" e once consult it ahout th0 cession 
of Rngusa to Austria? \rhat is nlor(' ilnportallt, did 
,ye eycr consult the Ragusalls upon that CCS
iOll 
 
1 [aye ,vo not, ,yithout the least r0gard to the rights of a 
fr('{\ pcop]e
 par(.elled out their eOl1ntry at our 0" n di:-.- 
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cretion; and fronl the liberty they ,yore enjoying and 
the independence they ,vere prond of: delivered thenl 
over to ,vhat they deemed subjugation and tyrannJ? 
IIad they, the Ragnsans, the people of Ragusa, the 
sillallest share in the deliberations of the fanlous Con- 
gress? They had no 11linister there-they had Inade no 
conununication to the asselnbled negotiators-they had 
receiveù none fronl thence. 'fheir existence ,vas hard- 
ly kno,vn, except by the gallant exanlple they had set 
of shaking oft: ,vithout any aiù, the hated elllpire of. 
11
rance. And ho,v did ,ve requite them for this noble 
effort, nay, this brilliant service in ,vhat we cantingly 
terlned "the common cause of nations 1" \V c, ,,,ho 
had sounded to the uttermost corners of the earth the 
alaruln of Buonaparte's anlbition-we ,vho, in the 
name of freedonl and indep.endence, had called on the 
people of the ,vhole globe, and on the R
gusans anlong 
the rest, (and they at least had answered the sunllllons,) 
to rise up against hiln and ovcrthro,v his usurped do- 
minion-,ve requited them by handing thenl over, in 
the ,yay of barter, as slaves, to a po,ver of ,vhich they 
detested the yoke! But let the noble lord, and let this 
Iiouse, and let the ,yorld, luark the retribution ,vhirh 
has follo,vcd this flagitious act. Austria, 
xtending 
her cOlll11lercial regulat.ions to all her ne,v acquisitions, 
has absolutely shut our trade out of that very Ragusa 
,vhich ,ve had betrayed into her hands! and thus has 
the noble lord received his punishluellt upon the spot 
on \\Thich he had so shalnefully sacrificed the honour of 
]1Ïs country! 
Sir, if any page in the history of the late Congress he 
hlacker than another, it is that ,vhich records the dec(ls 
of the nohle lord against Genoa. 'Vhen I approach 
this subject, and reflcct on the po\\rcrful oratory, the 
forc(ì of argulllellt as "Tell as of language" backcd by the' 
high authority of yjrtl1r, a sanetion oyer ùeeply felt ill 
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this IIonse, once displayed in tho cause of that ill-fated 
republic, by tongues now 
ilent, but \vhich used to be 
eyer eloquent ,vhero public justice was to bo asserted, 
or useful truth fearlessly inculcated, J feel hardly capa- 
hIe of going on. l\Iy lasting SOlTO\V for the loss ,yo 
ha ve sustained is Inade deeper by the regret, that those 
lamented friends* lived not to ,vitness the punishnlcnt 
of that foul conùuct. ,vhich they sole]nnly denounced. 
The petty tyrant to \VhOnl the noble lord delivered over 
that ancient and gallant people ahllost as soon as they 
had, at his call, joined the standard of national inde- 
pendence, has since subjected thenI to the most rigor- 
ous provisions of his absurd code-a code directed 
especially against the COllllnerce of this country, and 
actually less unfavourable to France. 
Thus, then, it appears, that after all, in public as 
,veIl as in private-in state af&"ìirs as in the concerns 
of the most hunlble individuals, the old maxinl cannot 
"afcly be forgotten, that "honesty is the best policy." 
In vain did the noble lord flatter hinIsclf; that his subscr- 
,icncy to the unrighteous system of the Congress ,vould 
secure him the adherence of the COlu'tS 'VhOlll he lllado 
his idols. If he had abandoned that 1:'11so, foreign sys.. 
torn-if he had acted upon the principlcs of the nation 
\VhOnl he representcd, and stood for\vard as the advo.. 
cate of the rights of the people-the people ,vould ha vo 
been grateful. lIe preferred the interests and the 
,vishes of the courts, and hy the courts be is treat 'll 
,vith their ,,,onted neglect. To his crillles against th 
peop]e all over Europe-to his invariable surrender of 
their cause-to his stcady refusal of the protcction 
,vhich they had a right to c
pcct, and which they did 
pxpC'ct, fronl tho Dlallly and gcnerous charaetcr of ElIg... 
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land-it is o\ying, that if; at this nlOlnent, JOll travcr
c 
the Continent in any direction whatever, you may trace 
the noble lord's career, in the curses of the nations 
"'horn he has betrayed, and the mockery of the courts 
,yho have inveigled him to be their dupe. It is in vain 
\\Te attempt to deceive ourselves. No truth can be 
11101-e evidcnt than this, that if, instead of patronizing 
abuse, tyranny, and plunder, ,ve had exhibited a noble, 
gallant, English spirit in behalf of popular rights and 
national independence-if; instead of chin1Ïng in \vith 
and aping their narro\v, wretched principles, ,ve had 
done our utmost to enlighten the policy of foreign 
courts-\ve should have had to treat with a number of 
constitutional governn1ents, directed by sound views of 
policy, and disposed to adopt arrangements generally 
beneficial, instead of the capricious and spiteful regula.. 
tions ,vhich no,v annoy us in every quarter. 
Only cOlllpare the conduct of America to,vards us 
\vith that of the I(ing of Sardinia, of the Austrian Em.. 
peror, of Ferdinand of Spain. Fron1 America we had 
no right to expect peculiar favour. IIer struggle for 
independence ,ve had treated as a rebellion. It ,vas 
successful; and we never altogether forgave it, but en- 
tertained to,vards her feelings approaching sometin1es 
to contempt, sometimes to hatred. I am very far from 
thinking the Americans untainted by similar pr
judices. 
They have perhaps been foolish enough to cherish a 
little spite in return for ours. Nor Jo I give their 
government credit for being wholly above the influence 
of this animosity; but experience has shewn, that, in 
all popular governments, the true interests of the com.. 
nlunity must in the main be consulted, and in the great 
bulk of cases supersede every lesser consideration. N O\V, 
"TO can never, as a trading nation, desire more than that 
all other countries should adopt the line of conullercial 
policy 1 )est. suited to the interests of the body of tbe 
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people in cach. The Amcrican gOYernnlen
 ha::" not 
from regard for us, but for the sake of its o"rn subjects, 
pursued a course favourable to the Dlutual intercourse 
of the t,,,"o states. It is allo,ving the 111anufactories 
cl'cated by our absurd systenl gradually to decline, be- 
cause industry can there be more beneficially clnployed 
in other pursuits. "Tith a few very trifling cxceptionb, 
the market of the United States ,,,,ill, in a fe,v months, 
again be completely restored to us, as far as the com- 
petition of the American manufacture is concerned, and 
it is plainly the only considerable relief ,yhich ,ve can 
expect for a long tÎluc to con1e. In France "re lnight 
have obtained s01l1ething like the sallIe advantages. 
'fhcre ,vas a tin1e ,,,,hell the feelings of the people ran 
strongly in our L'lVOUr; but, instead of cultivating such 
dispositions, ,ve have adopted a policy destructive of 
every kindly inlpression, and calculated to alienate tho 
affections of all ,vho rctain the slightest regard for 
national honour. I Inay appcal to anyone ,vho has 
heen in France since the "Tar, I ,vill even ask the gcn- 
tlcll1en oppositc, if they have not observed a DIOst inti- 
Dlate connexion bct\veen the commercial and the poli- 
tical prcjudiccs ,vhich DO'V prevail against us? Talk to 
thelll of a commercial treaty, or generally of trade ,,,,ith 
us, and their ans,ver is, nor can ,ve marvel at it, "\V11Île 
JOu l\.cep 1:30,000 lllen ill arlllS quartered upon our ter- 
ritory, ,ye ,vill not treat with you at all. ""rhile JOu 
rule U
 ,yith a rod of iron, you shall get no gold fronl 
us by trading. '''hile you exact tribute diJ:ectl)" at the 
point of the bayonct, JOu must not hOp0 to obtain it 
circuitously through the channels of traffic." 'fhcbC 
fccling
 arc not peculiar to France; depcnd upon it, as 
long as the saIne f:1.tal poliey is pursueù, British COJll- 
nIerce ,vill he excludc(l fronl the COlltinellt-e
clude(l 
Inure ('ffcetually than hy Buol1aparte's deerccs élnc1 hi
 
1rnlÎe
, be
ause no"", for thp first tinle" it
 ports arp 
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sealed against us by the governll1ents, ,vith the cordial 
assent of the people. 
I hope and trust that this country nlay, before it is 
too late, retrace the steps which it has been taking to
 
wards destruction, under the guidance of the noble 
lord. I pray that we may live to see England once 
DlOl'e holding her steady course in the direction of a 
liberal, a manly, an honest, an English policy. l\rlay 
the salutary change be wrought, because our honour 
and fame demand it; but if no higher considerations 
can influence our councils-if all worthier motives have 
lost their force-may ,\ye at the least consult our safety; 
adhere to that which is right, because it is shewn to be 
beneficial; and abandon the path of dishonour, because 
it is leading us to ruin. I move you, Sir, to resolve- 
" 1. That the Trade and lVlanufactures of the country 
are l"educed to a state of such unexampled difficulty as 
demands the most serious attention of this IIouse. 
. "2. That those difficulties are materially increased 
by the policy pursued ,vith respect to our foreign COln
 
merce, and that a revision of this system ought forth
 
with to be undertaken by the House. 
"3. That the continuance of these difficulties is in a 
great degree o,ving to the severe pressure of taxation 
under \vhich the country labours, and which ought, by 
every practicable means, to be lightened. 
"4. That the system of foreign policy pursued by 
his Majesty's 1\Iinisters has not been such as to obtain 
for the people of this country those commercial ad van.. 
tages which the influence of Great Britain in foreign 
f"ourts fairly entitled them to expect." 
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rIIE subject of the ArnlY Estinlates used at all periods 
of the war to bring on one of tho luOSt hnportant, 
if not the most important, debates of the Session. It 
was in fact like a State of the Nation, and son1e of the 
Inost interesting, if not the greatest, speeches that 
have ever been delivered in Parliament, were made 
upon tl10S0 occasions. The conduct of the ,val" formed 
of courso tho main topic of such debatc
, although 
,vhatcver else in the state of public atfail"S bore upon 
the e
isting hostilities, naturally came into tho dis- 
CUSSIon. 
In 1810 the war ,vas at an end; but the ArnlY 
Estinlatcs continued to afford a sul
ect of fl1uch ani- 
mated dchatc, because they raised the ,,,hole question 
of the I>cace Establislullcnt, and ,vere in fact a Stat0 of 
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the Nation. The follo\ving speech, delivered on that 
occasion, ,vas most in1perfectly reported, as in those 
days generally happened to speeches made in COIn.. 
mittees of the Whole House. It has been revised from 
notes made at the time; but the passage respecting 
the punishlnent of Jacobinism is given from memory, 
and is believed to be much less full than the original 
was. The speech had a greater success than any 
other made by l\lr. Brougham in Parliament; of \vhich 
a memorial is preserved in the accounts of the Parlia... 
mentary Debates, which :rp.ention that it was "loudly 
cheered from all sides of the House" at its conclusion 
-a thing of very ordinary occurrence, indeed of daily 
occurrence no\v-a-days, but which hardly ever hap- 
pened in former tÏInes. 
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l\IR. BnoGDEN,-Although I 011 a former occasion de- 
livered my opinion generally upon these Estinlates, yet 
I am anxious no,v to state my sentinlents in 1l10re de- 
tail upon a subject of such great importance, and the 
rather because of the defiances flung out from the other 
side to all of us, to go into the exalnination of it. I 
stand forward to take up the gauntlet ,,'"hich has thus 
been thrown do,vn; and I affirm that the more n1Ï- 
nutely you scrutini'" e the several items of this bill 
brought in against the country, the more objectionable 
JOu will find them. I object, in the first place, alto- 
gether to the large fOl
ce of Guards ,vhich it is intended 
to keep up; and I even protest, though that is a trifle 
in cOlllparisoll, but I do protest against the nc,,"-fitngled 
Fren(Oh llan1P of IlouBohold 'froops, under ,yhich they 
arc designatcd,-a name borro,ved fron1 cOl1lltrie
 
",hore this portion of the national force 1S exclusively 
allotted to protect tho !)l.ince against a people in ,,'hon] 
be cannot trust-is the appointed lllcans given hint to 
nlaintain his arbitrary po\,rer-is the vcry "'capon put 
into his hands to arn1 hill1 against the lih0rtil's of hi"- 
country. Ilo\vever appl.opriatc thp app011atioll Inay hp 
there, it cannot he cIHlurcc1 in this nation, ,,,here th0 
So,'C'rpig'll ong-ht 110'"<.'1' to havt' any rpason ftu O tlistrust- 
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ing his subjects, and never can be entrusted with any 
force except that which the defence of his people re- 
quires. But the nanle is of far less importance than 
the thing. Has the noble Lord * made out any 
thing like a case for raising the amount of this 
force to Inore than double of what it was in 1791? If 
any such proof had been given, I should not have been 
found alnong the opposers of the proposition. But 
the truth is, that, ,vith all the pl
ofessed anxiety of the 
noble Lord and his friends to go throug
 the estinlates, 
item by item; "\vith all their pretended readiness and 
even desire to court full investigation; ,vith all the 
bluster of their defiance to us, and the bravado more 
than once used, that we durst not grapple with the 
question in detail; they have themselves wholly shrunk 
from the inquiry, fled from all particulars, and aban- 
doned all attempts at she"\ving, in anyone instance, 
from anyone conclusion, \vith a vie\v to any single 
circumstance in the present situation of the country, 
that there is the shado\y of a ground for this increase 
of force. 'Ve had the subject debated generally in.. 
deed, but at great length, a fe\v days ago, on bringing 
up the report; and it had been l
epeatedly before the 
IIouse on fornler occasions. \tVe have now rene"Ted 
the discussion on the motion for going into this Com- 
mittee. 'Ve have been in the Comnlittee for some 
hours. At this very advanced stage of the debate have 
,vo arrived, and, though all the lliembers of the Govern- 
l11ent have addressed thelnselves to the question, many 
of theln once and again, Jet I defy anyone to point out 
a single fact that has been stated, a single argunlent 
urged, a single topic used, to prove the necessity "\vhicb 
alone can justify the scale these estilnates are frained 
upon. It has indeed been said that 2400 of the Guards 
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are destined for France, where I suppose th(' arlll)" of oc- 

upation is re(luired in order to delIlonstrate ho\v trau(l\lil- 
our fanlous negotiators have left the \vhole Continent- 
ho\v perfectly successful-ho\v absolutely final-the 
grand settleIl1el1t of all Europe is, upon \vhich "Te so great- 
ly plulne ourselves, and upon ,vhich, above all, the politi- 
cal reputation of the noble Lord is built. But supp05e 
I pass over this, and do not stop to ask what reason there 
can be for these 2.100 men being Guards, and not siInply 
troops of the line-those troops required to 111aintaill 
our final and conclusive settleIl1ent, and enforce the pro- 
found tranquillity ill \vhiclf Europe is every ,vhere Cll- 
,vrapt; suppose I adluit, for argun1ent sake, and ill 
my haste to get at the main quc:;tion, that these 
24()o Guards may be necessary-,vhat is to be said 
of all the rest? There ren1ain no less than 7 Goo 
to account for. "That reason has been assigned, ,vhat 
attempt ever Inade, by the noble Lord to assign a reaSOJl 
,vhy 3000 more Guarùs should be ,vallted 1110re than 
in :\lr. Pitt's celebrated establishment of 17D2 ? I de- 
sire, ho,vever, to have this. explained-I demand the 
ground for this enormous augmentation of ,vhat you 
call your" household force"-I have a right to kno\v 
why this increase is called for-I call for the reason of 
it, and the reason I ,viII have. Dcduct all you rc- 
quire, 01' say you require, for France; ,vhat has 
happened since 
Ir. Pitt's time to justify you in nearly 
doubling the number of the Guards? That is the ques- 
tion, and it must be ans,vered to Parli
uncnt and to 
the country-ans\vcreù, not by vague generalities-by 
affected anxiety for discussion,-by shallo\v pretcncr
 
of desire to have the fullest invcstigation,-Ly Llu
terillg 
defiances to l(.\'-and s\vaggering taunts that \VC òare 
not inve
tigate. \Ve do iuvestigate-\\ e do aùyauce to 
the contlict-,ve do go into the detail
-" 0 c.1o el1tt'r 
upon the ite111S one hy OU(\; and the fir::,t that nIcets us 
YOLo 1. 
 n 
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on the very threshold, and as soon as we have planted 
a foot upon it, is this doubling of the Guards. l'hen 
ho\v do you defend that I Where is the ground for it? 
'Vhat is there to excuse it or to eXplain? 
Ir. Pitt 
found 4000 enough in 17ü2-then what is there to 
Inake 7üOO ,vanting now? Look at home-Is the 
country less peaceable now than it was then? Quite 
the contrary. It was then disturbed; it is now pro- 
foundly quiet. Then, although there was no insur- 
rection, nor any thing that could be called by such 
a name, unless by those ,vho sought a pretext for vio- 
lating the Constitution, and by suspending its po\vers 
securing their o\vn, yet still no man could call the 
state of the country tranquil-universal discontent 
prevailed, here and there aIllounting to disaffection, and 
even breaking out into local disorders ;-rumours of 
plots floated every ,vhere about ;-,vhiIst meetings were 
held ;-unmeasured language was used ;-,vild schemes 
,vere broached ;-dangerous associations ,vere formed. 
Though no man had a right to say that the government 
was entitled to pursue unconstitutional courses for meet- 
ing those evils, every man felt obliged to admit that 
there was reason for much anxiety-that the aspect of 
things was lowering-that alarm ,vas a natural feeling 
-that the duty of the executive ,vas to be vigilant 
and to be prepared. The fears of men ,vhose loyalty 
,yas unquestioned, though their ,visdom n1ight be 
doubted, led them a good deal farther than this. 
l\ieetings were encouraged to address the crO\Vl1, and 
testify the resolution to support its prerogatives. Donds 
,vere entered into for defending the Constitution, be.. 
lieved to be threatened. Pledges of life and fortune 
,vere given to stand by the established order of things, 
and resist to the death all violence that might be di- 
rected against it. Pal"liament ,vas not alone in coun- 
tenancing these measures, proceeding froIll alarn1. Both 
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] louses adùrcsseù the throne; both joined in assert- 
iug the c.A.istence of great peril to the Constitution; 
Loth declared that the public peace n'-as in ùanger 
f1-:0111 the de'\igns of the eyil-di
posed. 'ro reaù the 
language of thoso tilnes, both in public 111ectings aud 
thcir addresses, and in Parlianlentary debates, and 
resolutions of the t,vo Iiouses, anyone ,vol.Ild have 
thought that a \vide-spreading disaffection had shot 
through the land; that the 11laterials of a vast rebel- 
lion "Tere every ,vhere collected; and. that the 1110111ent 
'VaS tremblingly expected \vhen sonle spark lighting on 
the ll1a8S, should kindle the ,,-hole into a flame, and 
"Tap tho country in destruction. Yet in that state of 
things, and ,,,ith these testilnonies to its menacing 
aspect, 1\lr. Pitt, at the very tÌlne ,vhen he ,vas patron- 
isiug the doctrines of the alarn1Ìsts, encouraging their 
movements, anù doing all he could to increase rather 
than allay their fears; ,vhen he ,vas grounding on the 
panic that prevailed, those measures out of '\Thich his 
junction ,\Tjth a part of the 'Vhigs arose, \vhereby he 
succeeded in splitting that formidable party-yet never 
dreanlt of such a force as ,ve are 1l0'V told is neCeS- 
sary for preserving the public peace. lIe proposed no 
more than 4000 Guarùs; and helù that anlount to be 
sufficient. 
"... 0 are challenged to go into particulal
s; \\'e are defied 
to grapple ,vith the question in detail. Then I COlliO 
to particulars anù details ,vith tho noble Lord. l'he 
main duty of the Guards is thr London service; that 
i
 the djstrict to ,vhich their force is peculiarly appli- 
cahle. To keep the pcace of this great metropolis is 
thcir rspccial province; and I grant the high iUlport- 
ance of such functions. 'fhcn I ask ,,,hCll Loudon "a
 
ever lIlore quiet than at this 1110111cnt? \rhcl1 ,\Tcre 
its nUl11CroUS inhabitants c\rpl" InorQ contentcd, Jnor,' 
ohpdiput to thc la \VS, UIOrl' disinclined to allY thing 
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like resistance? At ,vhat period of our history ,vas 
the vast nlass of the people by \VhOnl \ve are sur- 
l
ounded, ever'more peaceably disposed, nlore unlikely 
to engage in any thing approaching to tUInult, than 
no,v? 'Vhy, they have even given over going to pub- 
lic meetings; the very trade of the libeller languishes, 
if it be not at end, in the general tranquillitJ anù stag- 
nation of these quiet tÍ1nes. All is silence, and indif- 
ference, and dullness, and inertness, and assuredly 
inaction. To the unnatural and costly excitenlent of 
,var, has succeeded a state of collapse, perhaps froIH 
e
haustion, but possibl y froln contrast alone. r-fhe 
Inighty events of the latter days, ,vhen the 111aterials 
for the history of a country ,vere cro,vded into the 
space of a fe,,," nlonths, have left the public mind list- 
less and vacant. The stimulus is \vithdrawl1, and 
change has had its accustomed sedative influence. 
'They who had been gazing till their eyes ached, and 
they doubted if they ,vere a\vake, upon the most pro- 
digious sights ever presented in the political and the 
n10ral \vorld,-upon empires broken up and forined 
ane,v,-dynasties extinguished or springing up,-the 
chains cast off by not merely a people, but a he- 
mispherc,-al1d half the globe suddenly covered \vith 
free and independent states,-\vars ,vaged, hattles 
fought, con1pared to ,vhich the heroes of old had only 
bren engaged in skirn1ishes and sallies-treaties 111adc 
,vhich disposed of \vhole continents, and span the fate 
of millions of n1en,-could hardly fail to find the con- 
templation of peace flat, stale, anù unprofitable. The 
eye that had been in vain atteulpting to follo\v the 
s\vift march of such gigantic events, could not thvell 
\vith much intcre
t upon the natural course of affairs, 
so slow in its motion as to appear at rest. And hence, 
if ever there \vas a tÏIue of utter inaction, of absolute 
l
est to the public 111ind, it is the hour no\v chosen for 
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supposing that there exists some danger \rhich requires 
defensive preparations, and the increase of the garrisoll 
\vith \vhich the listless and motionless nlass of the 
London population ll1ay be overa,ved. 'VhJ, n1Y Iloll- 
ourable and Learned friend* has had nobody to pro- 
secute for SOll1e years past. It is above t,,
o years since 
he has filed an ex-officio Inforlnation, unless in the Ex- 
chequer against sIllugglers. Jacobinislll, the bugLear of 
1702, has for the past six )Tears and more never been 
even naIlled. I doubt if allusion to it has been nlade in 
this IIouse, even in a debate upon a I
ing's speech, since 
1\lr. Pitt's death. l\.nd to produce a pJacobin, or a speçi- 
men of any other kindred tribe, ,vould, I verily believe, 
at this tinle of day, bailie the skill and the perseverance 
of the nlost industrious and I110St zealous collector of 
political curiosities, to be found in the "'hole kingdonl. 
'Vhat, then, is the danger,-,vhat the speculation upon 
sonle possible anù expected, but non-existing risk- 
\vhich Inakc
 it necessary at this tilne to augnlent the 
force applied to preserve the peace of the nletropolis? 
1311t I fcar there are far other designs in this nlcasure, 
than nlercly to preserve a peace \vhich no luan living 
can ha vo the boldness to contend is in any danger of 
bcing brokcn, and no man living can have the \vcak- 
ncss really to be apprehensive about. EUlpty sho\v, 
vain paradQ, ,vill account for the array bciug accept- 
able in sonle high quarters; in others, the force IIUl)' 
be recol1ullcnùed hy its tending to increase the po\vers 
of the executiye governlnellt, and extend the iuflucnce 
of the prcrogatiye. In either light, it is 1l10st disgust- 
ful, n10st hateful to the cJe of every friend of his 
countrJ, and everyone \vho 10' es the Constitution- 
(lll ,,,ho have any regard for puhlie liberty, and all \"ho 
reflcct 011 the hurthcns iUlposcd upon the people. 


· Th(' AttorrH'Y- G( npra1. 
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But if the internal state of the country offers not the 
shado,v of justification for this increase of force, ,vhat 
shall ,ve say of the state of foreign affairs? Above 
all, ,vhat shall ,ve say of the con1parison bet\veen the 
face of those affairs now, and its aspect in 1792? That 
,vas really a period of external danger. Never \vas 
there greater room for anxiety; never had the states- 
men, not of England only, but of all Europe, more 
cause for apprehension and alarm,-more occasion for 
wakefulness to passing events,-nlore ground for being 
prepared at every point. A prodigious revolution had 
uI}chained t,venty-six millions of nlen in the heart of 
Europe, gallant, inventive, enterprising, passionately 
fond of military glory, blindly follo\ving the phantom 
of national reno\vn. Unchained from the fetters that 
had for ages bound them to their lTIonarchs, they 'v ere 
speedily found to .be alike disentangled froln the obli- 
gations of peaceful conduct to\vards their l1eighbours. 
But they stopped not here. Confounding the abuses in 
their political institutions ,vith the benefits, they hat! 
swept away every vestige of their former polity; and, 
disgusted ,vith the rank gro,vth of corruption to ,vhich 
religion had afforded a shelter, they tore up the sacred 
tree itself: under whose shade France had so long 
adored and slept. To the fierceness of their ,varfare 
against all authority civil and religious at home, ,vas 
added the fiery zeal of proselytisn1 abroad, and they 
had rushed into a crusade against all existing go- 
vernments, and on behalf of all nations throughout 
Europe, proclain1ing theillsel ves the redressers of every 
grievance, and the allies of each people that chose 
to robel against their rulers. The uniforll1 triunlph 
of these principles at hOllie, in each succes
ive strug,:" 
gle for suprenlacy, had been followed by success almost 
as sigutLI flgainst the first attelnl'ts to ovcrpo\ver thClll 
from ,vithout,-alld all the throncs of the Contincnt 
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Hhook before the blast 'v hich had breathed life aud 
spirit into all the discontented subjects of each of 
their trembling possessors. This ,vas the state of 
things in 179:l, ,vhen l\Ir. Pitt administerell the 
affairs of a nation, certainly far less exposed either 
to the force or to the blandishments of the revolu- 
tionary people, but still very far froln being reuloved 
above the danger of either their arts or their arnlS; 
and the existellce of peril in both kinds, the fear of 
France llienacing the inùependence of her neighbours, 
the risk to our domestic tranquillity frolH a party 
at honle ðtrongly ðYlnpathizillg ,vith her sentiulellts, 
,yere the topics upon ,yhich both he anù his aùher- 
ents ,vere 1110st prone to d ,veIl in all their discourses 
of state aftà.irs- Y et in these cir
unlstances, the éountry 
thus beset ,vith danger, and the peace thus nlenaceù, 
both froIll \vithin anll fi"Olll ,vithout, 1\lr. Pitt ,vas COll- 
tent ,vith half the cstaLìishment ,ve are IlO\V required 
to vote! But see only ho\v yast the ùiffcrence be- 
t\vecn the present aspect of aftitirs and that ,vhich J ' 
have Deen feebly atteIllpting to sketch fi.OIll the l"CCOrÙs 
of recent history, no page of ,vhich any of us can have 
forgotten! 'fhe ground and cause of all peril is ex- 
hausted-the object of all the alarnls that Leset us 
in J 7!J2 is no more-France no longef lllellttCeS the iu- 
dependence of tho world, or troubles its rcpu
e_ fly n, 
llleinorabic reverse, not of fortune, but of divine judg- 
ments, meting out pUllishnlcllt to aggrcs
ion, }1'rance, 
overrun, reduced, hUlllbleJ, has beconle a sul
ect of 
care and protcction, instead of alarlll and disillay_ Ja.- 
cobillislll itself: arrested by the Dircctory, ptulÍðhetI l)y 
the Consuls, rcclainlcd hy the l
nlperof, ha
 1 )eCOIUC 
, attached to the ca.use of good order, and Blade tu Sef\ C 
it ,vith the zeal the }-esources, and the addrû
s of a 
Inalcfilctof engaged Ly the police aftcr the tern1 of his 
scntencc had e
pireJ" All is no\v, ulli\ersally over tht. 
., 
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face of the world, wrapt in profound repose. Exhaust- 
ed ,vith such gigantic exertions as man never made be- 
fore, either on the same scale or "\vith the like energy, 
nations and their rulers have all sunk to rest. The 
general slumber of the times is every ,vhere unbro- 
ken; and if ever a striking contrast was offered to 
the eye of the observer by the aspect of the world at 
two different ages, it is that ,vhich the present posture 
of Europe presents to its attitude in l\lr. Pitt's tÍ1ue, 
,vhen, in the midst of wars and rtunours of wars, foreign 
enelnies and dOlnestic treason vying together for the 
mastery, and all pointed against the public peace, he 
considered a nlilitary establishInent of half the aillount 
no,v demanded, to be sufficient for keeping the country 
quiet, and repelling foreign aggression, as ,veIl as sub- 
duing domestic revolt. 
Driven from the argument of necessity, as the noble 
Lord seenled to feel assured he should be the nloment 
anyone examined the case, he skilfully prepared for 
his retreat to another position, some,vhat less exposed, 
perhaps, but far enough froin being impregnable. You 
cannot, he said, disband troops who have so distinguish- 
ed thenlselves in the late glorious campaigns. This 
topic he urged for keeping up the Guards. But, I ask, 
,vhich of our troops did not equally distinguish them- 
selves? What regiment engaged in the wars failed to 
-coycr itself with their glories? This argument, if it has 
any force at all, may be used against disbanding a sin- 
gle regiment, or discharging a single soldier. Nay, even 
those who by the chances of "Tar had no opportunity of 
displaying their courage, their discipline, and their zeal, 
,vould be extrelnely ill treated, if they ,vere no,v to be 
dislllissed the service, merely because it was their n1Ïs- 
fortune not to have enjoyed the same opportunity ,vith 
others in happier circulllstances'l of sharing in the rc- 
no,vn of OlU- victories. It is enough to have been dc- 
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prived of the laurels ,yhich no one doubts they,vould 
equally have won had they been called into the field. 
Surely, surely, they might justly cOlnplain if to this dis- 
appoinbnent ,vere addod the being turned out of the 
service, ,vhich no act Qf theirs had dishonoured. I alll 
no,v speaking the language of the noble Lord's argu- 
Dlent, and not of my O\Vll. lIe holds it to be unfair 
towards the Guards that they should be reduced, after 
eminently meritorious service-he connects nlerit ,vith 
thp military state-disgrace, or at least slight, ,yith the 
loss of this station. lIe holds the soldier to he profer- 
}"ed, re\varded, and distinguished, ,,,,ho is retained in the 
arlny-hinl to be neglected or ill-used, if not stigula- 
tized, \vho is discharged. IIis vie\v of the Constitution 
is, that the capacity of the soldier is more honourable, 
and more e
cellent than that of the citizen. According 
to his vie\v, therefore, the ,vhole arTIlY has the sanlC 
right to conlplain ,vith the Guards. But his vie\\r is 
Hot my vie,v; it is not the vie,v of the Constitution; it 
is not the vie,v \vhich I can ever consent to aSSUIne as 
just, and to inculcato into the army by acting as if it 
'v ere just. I novel" will suffer it to be hold out as the 
principlc of our free and popular government, that a 
man is exalted by being ll1ado a soldier, and degraded 
by heing restored to the rank of a citizen. 1no\'c1" 
,vill allo,v it to he said, that in a country blcs
c.] 
by having' a civil and not a military gOYCfnlncnt, Ly 
enjo)Ting the exalted station of a constitutional nlOll- 
archy, :Lll(I not being degraded to that of a TI1ili- 
tary dcspotisnl, there is any prc-cnlinence \\ hatcvcr ill 
the class of citizen
 ,vhich h('ar
 arlns, oyer the class 
,vhich cultivates the arts of peace. 
\rhen it suits the 
purpose of SOlllC ar
Ulnellt in behalf of a soldicrJ \\'ho 
hayù c",ceedcd tht' hounds of the la\v iÏI attackillO'SOIHC 
b 
aS
f"lnhled force of the proph., ho\v often arc "f\t' tol'] 
fi.olu that hench of office, froln the' Cro\vn 
ide of the 
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Bar, nay, from thellenchofjusticcitscU: that by bccon1Íllg 
soldiers, men cease not to be citizens, and that this is a glo- 
lwious peculiarity of our free Constitution? Then what 
lwightcan the noble Lord have to consider that the retaining 
men under arnlS and in the pay of the state, is an exaltation 
and" a distinction, which they cease to enjoy if restored 
to the status of ordinary citizens? I read the Constitu- 
tion in the very opposite sense to the noble Lord's gloss. 
I have not sojourned in congresses with the military 
representatives ofmilitarypowers,-Ihave not frequent- 
ed the courts, any nlore than I have followed the camps 
of these potentates,-I have 110t lived in the company 
of cro,vlled soldiers, all ,vhose ideas are :&"lshioned upon 
the rules of the drill and the articles of the fifteen ma- 
næuvres,-all ,vhose estÏ1nates of a country's value are 
framed on thenunlberoftroops itwillraise-al1d ,vho can 
no more sever the idea of a subject from that of a soldier, 
than if men were born into this world in complete ar- 
mour, as l\tlinerya started from Jupiter's head. My ideas 
are more humble and more ciyic, and the only language 
I kno,v, or can speak, or can understand in this IIouse, 
is the lllother tongue of the old English Constitution. 
I will speak none other-l will suffer none other to be 
spoken in my presence. Addressing the soldier in that 
language-,vhich alone above all other 111en in the 
country he ought to know,-to which alone it peculi- 
arly behoves us that he, the alïnecl man, shóuld be ac- 
customed,- I tell him, " You narc distinguished YOUl"- 
self,-all that the noble Lord says of you is true-nay, 
under the truth-you have cro\vned yourself ,vith the 
glories of the ,var. But chiefly you, the Guards, you 
have outshone all others, and won for yourselves a 
deathless fame. Now, then, advance and receive your 
re,varcl. Partake of the benefits you have secured for 
your grateful country. N one are better than you en- 
titled to share in the blessings, the illestirnable ble
::;ings 
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of peace-than you whose yalour has conquol"cd it for us. 
Go back then to the rank of citizcns, ,vhich, for a sea- 
son, you quitted at the call of Jour country. Exalt her 
glory in peace, ,,
hom you served in ,var; and enjoy the 
rich recoll1pense of all your toils in the tranquil retreat 
from dangers, ,vhich her gratitude besto,vs upon you."- 
I know this to be the language of the Constitution, and 
time ,vas ,vhcn none other could be spoken, or ,vould 
have been understood in this IIouse. I still hope that 
no one "Till dare use any other in the country; and least 
of all can any other be endured as addressed to the sol- 
diery in arms, treating theul as if they ,yore the hired 
partisans of the Prince, a caste set apart for his service, 
lnd distinguished from all the rest of thcir cOlmtrJlllell, 
not a class of the people devoting thcIl1selves for a sea.. 
son to carry arms in ùefence of the natioll, and ,vhen 
their services arc ,vanted no nlore, retiring natuloally to 
mix ,vith and be lost in the Inass of their fello\\T-citi- 
zens. 
But it has been said that there is injustice and ingra- 
titude in the country turning adrift her defenders as 
soon as the ,var is ended, and ,vo are tauntingly a:;kod, 
" Is this the return you lllake to the mon \vho have 
fought your battles { '''hen thp pcace COlnes ,vhich 
they have conquered, do JOU ,,,isll to starve thClll or benù 
theu1 off to s,veep the streets?" I \vish no such thing; 
I do not dcsire that they should go unrcquited for their 

cryiccso But I cannot allo,v that the onI)', or the best, 
or eycn a la\vful nlodü of rccoIllpensing thorn, is to keep 
on foot during- peace the army ,vhich theJ cOlnpose 
f-\tiJl less that it is any hardship \vhatC'vPJ" for a soldier 
to return into the rank of citizcns 'VhCll the llcccs
ity 
is at an end, ,vhich alone justificfl his leasing. those 
ranks. 
 or can I bclicv ' that it is a rational \\ray uf 
sho\vin
 our gratitude to,vard
 the arlny, ,vho:,e unly 
valuable Sl'f\ icc ha
 hl'cn to gain us an hOllourahl<"' 
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peace, to nlaintain an establishnlent for their behoo
 
,vhich must depriye the peace of all its value, and neu- 
tralize the benefits ,vhich they have conferred upon us. 
See, too, the gross inconsistency of this argument 
,vith Jour ,vhole conduct. I-Iow do you treat the conl- 
lllon sailors ,vho C0l11pOSe our invincible Navy? All are 
at once dislnissed. The Victory, ,vhich carried Nelson's 
flag to his invariable and undJing triulnphs, is actually 
laid up in ordinary, and her cre,v disbanded to seek a 
precarious subsistence ,vhere sonle hard fortune Inay 
dri ve thenl. 'Vho ,viII have the front to contend that 
the follo\vers of Nelson are less the glory and the sa- 
viours of their country than the soldiers of the Guards? 
Yet \vho is there candid enough to say one word in 
their behalf: ,vhen ,ve hear so Hluch of the injustice of 
disbanding our army after its yictories? \Vho has 
ever cOlllplained of that being done to the seamen, 
,vhich is said to be impossible in the soldier's case? But 
,vhere is the difference? Silnply this: That the nlain- 
tenance of the Navy in tilne of peace, never can be dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the country, like the keeping 
up a Standing ArlllY; and that a naval force gives no 
gratification to tho Iniserable, paltry love of shew ,vhich 
rages in SOllIe quarters, and is to be consulted in all the 
arral1genlents of our affairs, to the exclusion of every 
higher and \vorthier consideration. . 
After the great constitutional question to which I 
have been directing your attention, you will hardly 
Lear \vith me ,vhile I examine these EstÏInates in any 
detail. This, however, I must say, that nothing can be 
more scandalous than the extravagance of Inaintaining 
the establishment of the Guards at the expense of 
troops of the line, ,vhich cost the country so much 
less. Compare the charge of 2000 Guards ,vith an 
eq ual nUlnber of the line, and JOu ,viII find the ditfer- 
(\11('<: of the t\yO anl()Unts to ahoyc IJ.1 0,000 a-Yf\ar. It 
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is true that this StUll is not very large, anù, c01nl)areù 
\vith our \vhole expenditure, it amounts to nothing. 
But in a state burthcned as ours is, there can be no 
such thiug as a small :saving; the people had far rather 
see millions spcnt upon nece
sary objects, than thou- 
sands squandered unnecessarily, and upon 11latters of 
11lere superfluity; nor can any thing be 11lore insulting 
to their feelings, and less bearable by theIn, than to see 
us here underrating the illlportance even of the lllost 
inconsiderable sum that can be added to, or taken from 
the intolerable burthells under which they labour. 
As for the pretext set up tu-night, that the question 
is concluded by the vote of last Friday, nothing can be 
more ridiculous. This IIouse never can be so bound. 
If it could, then Inay it any hour be 11lade the yictinl 
of surprise, and the utmost encourageluellt is held out 
to tricks and luanæuvres. If you voted too IuallY n1e11 
before, you can now make that vote harllliess anù in- 
operative, by withholding the bupplies necessary for 
keeping those men on foot. As \velllnay it be con- 
tended that the Ilouse is preeluded from thro\ving out 
a bill on the third reading, because it affirnled the 
principle by its vote on the, second, and sanctioned the 
details, by receiving the cOlumittee's report. . 
Tho Estin1ate before you is L.383,000, for tho sup- 
port of 8100 Guards. Adopt IllY [Ionourable friend's 
anloIHhncllt,* and JOu reduce then1 to about 4-000, 
\vhich is still sonlc\vhat above their llUlllber in the last 
poace. 
Sir, I have done. I have dischargeù IllY duty to the 
country-I have accepted the challenge of the 
lillis- 
tcrs to di:-,cu:-,s the (lucstion-I have Inct thenl fairly, and 
grapplcd \\'ith the hotly of the argulllcnt. I nUiJ "cry 
possihly have fuilcd to cOllvince the Ilou::;e that this 


· :\lr. Calef.lft. 
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establishment is enorlnous and unjustifiable, ,vhf'thcl- 
,ve regard the burthencd condition of the country, or 
the tranquil state of its affairs at home, or the univer- 
sal repose in ,vhich the \vorld is lulled, or the experi- 
ence of foriner times, or the mischievous tendency of 
large standing arn1Ïes in a constitutional point of view, 
or the dangerous nature of the argull1ents urged in 
their support upon the present occasion. All this I feel 
very deeply; and I am also very sensible how likely it 
is that on taking another view you should come to an 
opposite determination. Be it so-I have done my 
duty-I have entered my protest. It cannot be laid to 
my charge that a force is to be maintained in profound 
and general peace, twice as great as ,vas formerly deem- 
ed sufficient when all Europe was iuvol ved in dOlnestic 
troubles, and war raged in some parts and was about to 
spread over the ,vhole. It is not my fault that peace 
,vill have returned \vithout its accustomed blessings- 
that our burthens are to remain undiminished-that 
our liberties are to be menaced by a standing arll1Y, 
without the pretence of necessity in any quarter to 
justify its continuance. The blame is not llline that a 
brilliant and costly army of Household Troops, of un- 
precedented numbers, is allowed to the Cro,vn, ,vithout 
the shado,v of use, unless it be to pamper a vicious 
appetite for luilitary sho,v, to gratify a passion for 
parade, childish and contemptible, unless, indeed, that 
nothing can be an object of contell1pt which is at once 
dangerous to the Constitution of the country, and bur- 
thenSoIne to the resources of the people. I shall fur- 
ther record IUY resistance to this system by my vote; 
and never did I give n1Y voice to any proposition with 
11101"e hearty satisL:1,ction than I no\v do to the anI end- 
Inent of )ny IIonourahle friend. 
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IIOLY ALLIANCE-E
IPEROR ALEXAKDEH-LORD 
VASTLEREAGII-J\IR. IIOTINER. 


SOON after the settlement of affilirs subsequent to the 
hattle of 
ratcrloo, the three sovereigns "rho had ùurnl-' 
the principal partin the militaryoperatiolls by,,'hichthe 
,val" ,vas closed, entered into certain engagelnents ,vith 
each other by a Convention, the object of ,,,hich the)" as- 
serted to hl' the prcservation uf the pcace just concluded. 
'fhcy naulcù this the 
'CllristiflJl Treat!}," and their aUi- 
n necthe "Christ jan Alliance;" butit soon canlrto he callcd 
hy the ,,,orId, as ,veIl as by the parties thclllsel,"cs, the 
"J lO{lJ Lil/iuuce." It bore date at l}aris, the :!ütb Septenl- 
hpr 1
15; and is certainly a duclnnellt of a very singu- 
lar f lcscription, and of a l110st suspicious charactcr. The 
contractillg parties, the t\VO Enlperors and the Prussian 
l{ing, hegin by- ackno,,,leùging their obligations to J [ea- 
'ell fur their late dcli verance, aud stating that the in- 
t(\r
nce dr:n\ïl IJY thPl11 frOln th
nce. is the ncc(\ssity of 
YUL. J. :! s 
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rulers forming their conduct upon the "sublin1e truths" 
,vhich " the holy religion of our Saviour teaches;" and 
they further declare, that they have no other object in 
this treaty than to proclainl before the ,vorld their re- 
solution to take for their guide the precepts of the 
Christian religion-namely justice, charity, and peace. 
The articles of the Treaty are three. In the first, the 
parties hind themselves to remain united as brethren 
in the " bonds of true and indissoluble fraternity," "to 
lend each other aid and assistance as fello,v-countrv- 
0- 
men, on all occasions and in all places, and conducting 
themselves to,vards their arnlies and subjects as fathers 
of families, to lead them in the same spirit of fraternity 
to protect religion, peace, and justice."-The second 
article declares the only principle in force bet,veen 
the three Governments to be, " doing each other reci- 
procal service and testifying mutual good-"\vill;" and 
it avows that they all forn1 branches of "one fan1Ìly, 
one Christian nation, having in reality no other sove- 
reign than him in 'VhOIl1 alone are found all the trea- 
sures of love, science, and infinite ,visdom; that is to 
say, God our Divine Saviour, the ,,,.ord of the 
Iost 
IIigh, the word of life." The article concludes ,,,ith 
earnestly recomlnending to their people the" strength- 
ening thelllsclves more and more every day in the 
principles and the exercise of the duties ,vhich the 
Divine Saviour has taught mankind."-The third article 
announces, that ,vhatever Powers shall "solellllllyavo,v 
the san1e sacred principles, and ackno,vledgc the inl- 
portance of the above truths being suffered to exerçise 
full influence over the destinies of 111ankind, ,viII be 
received ,vith equal ardour Hud afH
ction into this 
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Holy Alliance." Contrary to all the accustomed forIns 
of ùiplonlacy, the treaty ,vas only signcd by the three 
Illonarchs themselves, ,vithout any nlcntion ,vhatever 
bcing Inaùe of alubassaùors, nlÏnisters, or other repre- 
sentatives, as engaged in the negotiation. 
'Vhen this extraordinary transaction canle to be 
kno\vn, it naturally excited great attention, and gave 
birth to man)" suspicions. That these po,verful lllon- 
archs should luake a treaty for no other purpose than 
to avo,v their religious fervour, and preach the Chris- 
tian doctrine for the benefit of their subjects, and 
should forni an alliance, having no other object thall 

o profess together those doctrines, and in concert to 
practice theIn, seemed altogether unaccountable. This, 
of itself: ,vould have been sufficient to a\vaken grave 
suspicions that much nlore ,vas meant by this confede- 
racy than met the eye. But to this ,vas to be added 
the previous relations of alliance
 offcnsive and defen- 
sive, ,vhich had subsisted bet,veen the sanle princes, 
and far fronl cnding in sernlons upon the duties of a 
Christian luan, had brought into the field of battle 
above half a 111Ïllion of Chri
tiall IIlcn in full armour. 
'l'here ,vere indeed SOllie parts of this curious docu- 
Incnt it
el:f, ,vhich pointed pretty plainly at operatiollS 
of the flesh rather than the spirit, and ga \ e indications 
sufficiently Inallifest of the designs in ,vhich it origi- 
nateù, ur at any rate of the pruceedings to ,vhi(Oh it 
nlight lcad. l'he first and fUlldalucllta] article bound 
tlH
 parties tq lead their arn1Ïes ill the spirit offraterllity, 
for. thp protection of religion, peace, and justice. No,,", 
unùer a de
cription so "ery vague and large as this, 
ahnost any ol
pct
 Blight he ('onlprphpJlùetl; cUlli IllCH 
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did not fhil to remark, that there had hardly ever becn 
a ,yar of the 1110st unjust aggression begun ,vithout 
lavish professions that its only design ,vas to see jus- 
tice done, and obtain a secure and honourable peace. 
Against these very natural suspicions, nothing could 
be set except the pious language of the treaty, ,vhich 
of course ,yent for little, and the peculiar character of 
the ]
mperor Alexander, its chief prollloter, ,vhich 
went for not n1uch n10re. This Prince ,vas said to 
haye lately become a conyert to SOD1e sect of religious 
enthusiasts, a distinguished Professor alTIOng ,,,hon1 
,vas a certain l\ladame I(rudener, one of those n1Ys- 
tical devotees, half eyangelical, half 111etaph)'sical, '''Tith 
,vhich Ger1l1any abounds. The Alliance ,vas repre- 
sented as the result of this holy female's inspirations, 
and the first fruits of her influence oyer the Autocratic 
neophyte. The phrase ,vas, and Lord Castlereagh, 
,yhen questioned in Parlialnent, gave the Inatter this 
turn, that the ,vhole ,vas a 111ere innocent act, an 
amiable fancy of his Illlperiall\Iajesty, in ,vhich Eng- 
laud and France ,vere only prevented frolll joining, by 
the forms of their diplolllacy excluding direct negotia- 
tion and treating by the Sovereign, but ,vhich, as it 
could not possiblJ lead to any practical consequences, 
,vas not "Torth objecting to, or cOlnn1enting upon. 
The En1peror Alexander, upon ,,,hose individual 
nature, habits, or caprices, this explanation and de- 
fence turned, ,vas, after the fall of Napoleon, by fhr the 
most distinguished Prince in Europe, ,vhether ,ve rc- 
gard the Inagnitude of the affilÎrs in ,vhich he had hf'cn 
engaged, the extraordinary fortune that had attended 
his arts rather than his arms, or the vast f'Inpirc over 
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\vhich he dcspotically ruled. 13ut although by no means 
au or(lillary nlan, and still less an ol"(linarJ nlonarch, 
he o,ved his influence and his Hanle very llìllCh lnore 
oJ 
to the accidcntal circulllstallces of his position, and 
to the errors comn1ÍtteJ by N apoleoll, first ill Spain, 
thcn in the North, than cither to any very adn1Írable 
personal fiualities received frolH nature, or to allY 
considerable accoillplishments derived fronl education. 
IIis preceptor, Colonel La IIarpc, though a very,yorth) 
and intelligent nlan, 

as distinguished ncither Ly 
profound genius, nor great scientific acquireUlents; and 
fronl his instructions the IUlperial pupil could not be 
said to have profited greatly. llis kIlo,,
ledge ,vas 
exceedingly superficial; and never relying on his o,vn 
resources, he adopted the Royal plan of previousIJ 
ascertaining ,vhat "Tcre the pursuits of those hC' ,vould 
COIl "erse \vith, antI pi
king up at second-hand a fe,v 
conllTIon-places ,vith ,vhich to regale his gue
ts, ,vho, 
cxpecting little fron1 an :Enlperor, aud intC'rdicted frolll 
an)thing like discussion by thc etiquette of a court, 
,yere sure to leavc the presence deeply inlprcssed ,,,ith 
his ÍnforlluÜion and his po,vers. If he "ras superficial 
in general kno,vledge, he couI(1 not he saill to ha,.c all)' 
p:rcat capacity either for civil or n1Ìlitary atlilirs. 'ro 
tell that he constantly pursued the Itussian policy, of 
iln-ariahly gaining 
onle accession of territor.}", IH' it 
evC'r 
o little, ill ,\-hatcycr \\Tar h(' mÌ!:dlt be ellO':lo'cd 
\..J be 
 
and that hi" treaties of peace nCVCl" fOrJHPÙ an) execp- 
tion to this l\f USCOYÎtp rult', is only to say that hl' f()I- 
lo\\'cd in the train of all hi
 predt'cessors ii.oni Peter dIP 
First dt)\vn\yar,ls: Plaecd ill cir
unlstallc(,s of ullpre- 
eed(,lltcd ppril, no passa
p of his lift"\ etll1 I", J"pfcrrt\tl to 
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in proof of any resources being displayed by him, ,vhich 
the most ordinary of Princes ,vould not have she"Tll 
himself possessed of. Stinlulated by the exigencies of 
so lnany great emergencies, he never rose with the 
occasion, and unlike anyone with pretensions to emi- 
nence, was generally found most wanting ,vhen the 
crisis ,vas the most trying. At his accession, he found 
the armed neutrality of the X orth discomfited by the 
battle of Copenhagen; and he at once yielded all the 
points for which his father, a far superior though an 
eccentric man, had contended, unawed by any difficul- 
ties, and unsubdued by any reverses. Joining the 
third coalition against France, but possessing no Gene- 
ral ,vho like Su,varro,v could lead his armies to victory, 
he sustained one of the most memorable overthrows 
recorded in history, and 'vas compelled to purchase 
peace, and escape invasion, by abandoning the alliance 
into which he had voluntarily entered. Stricken to 
the heart with the fear of France, and hardly kno,ving 
whether to seek for safety in resistance or in subn1Îssion 
to her dictation, he again had recourse to ,var, for ,vhich 
he had no kind of genius. Again defeated in one of 
the greatest and most decisive battles of n10dern times, 
he formed the closest alliance with his victorious ene- 
my, ,vho soon found it easy to mould ,vhich ,yay soever 
he pleased a person quite as vain and as shallo,v as he 
was nimble and plausible. At length came the great 
crisis both of Alexander's fate and of the world's. N a- 
poleon, obstinately bent on subduing the Peninsula, 
,vhile he continued to make ,varin the North, ,vas 
,yorsted repeatedly by the English arms; pushed his 
forces in unexanlpled numbers through Gerlnany, to 
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attack the Russian EJppire; and penetrated to its 
ancient capital, after many bloody engagements, and 
an immcnse loss sustained on either side. The savage 
determination of Rostopschin prevented, by burning the 
city, a rene,val on the l\Iosk,va of the scenes five years 
before enacted on the Kienlen. .L\.lexander ,vas pre- 
vented from making peace ana tendering submission, 
by the enterprising spirit of that barbarous chie4 and 
the prompt decision an? resolute deterlnillation of Sir 
Robert 'Vìlson. The inclemency of an unusually early 
and severe northern \vinter did all the rest, and Eu- 
I rope ,vas saved by the phJsical po,vers brought hap- 
pily to bear upon and to destroy the greatest arnlY 
ever sent into the field.* No trait of n1Ílitary genius 
-no passage of civil capacity-no instance of shining 
public virtue-can be cited as displaJed by hin1 dur- 
ing a struggle so singularly calculated to dra,v forth 
Inen's powers, to fire thcm ,vith generous ardour, to 
nervc their arnlS \vith nc\v vigour, to kindle the sparks 
of latcnt genius until it blazed out to enlighten and to 
save a ,vorlù. 
"T}lCIl the struggle "Tas over, and his clllpire re- 
stored to peace, hl' sh(
"'e(l 110 nlagllanirl10ns gratitude 


· There are few thing
 more finl'ly imagillcd thall a pa
sagc writtcil by the 
late eluquent and ingenious Mr. John Scott upon this great event, Aftei' de- 
scribing the vast hustle and painful effects of the military preparations and ex- 
ertions, which left the whole affair undecidt.'d, he notes the mighty contrast 
presented hy the still and sublime energies of lMture-Flakcs of .i white 
uh. 
stance, during a few bourFi, faJl tbrollgh the air in decp silellce, and ull is settled 
for ever. 


II i motus animorum. at(J'.ll' llæc ccrta.mina tant:L 
Pulvcris cxigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 
Thi!'> is the 
ame gentleman who wrote the pupcr UII l\Iilitary Plillishllll'lIh, f
H' 
whi(
h the Hunts nnd l\lr. Urakar,l WL'rc proSl'(llItl'd, 
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to the brave people ,vho had generously nlade such 
unparalleled sacrifices, and had cheerfully suffered such 
cruellniseries for the defence of his cro,vn. He joined 
his royal associates in breaking all the promises that 
had been made during the perils of the ,val"; and in 
imitating the very \vorst part of his conduct ,vhon1, 
,vith the ,yords of justice, peace, and right on their 
lips, they had, ,vith the aid of their gallant subjects, 
overthro,vn. His shallo,v va;nity ,vas displayed during 
the visit of the Princes to England. 'Vhen, among 
other party leaders, Lord Grenville ,yas presented to 
hbu, he thought it ,vas hitting on an excellent in1- 
proven1ent in the conduct of party concerns, to reCOIll- 
mend that, instead of urging objections in l)arliament 
to the l\Iinisterial nleasnres, the Opposition should 
seek private audiences of their adversaries froln time 
to time, and confidentially offer their objections, or 
propose their amendments. :K or \vas this vain and 
superficial Prince n1ade at all sensible of the folly he 
had con1mitted, by the some,vhat peremptory nega- 
tive ,vhich a few characteristic words anù gestures 
of the veteran party man suddenly put upon his shal- 
low and ignorant scheme. Although the Emperor 
repeatedly testified a some\vhat marked disrespect for 
our Regent, he yet suffered himself to be overpo\\rercd 
by the Carlton llouse emissaries, and avoided the 
ordinary civility of visiting the Princess of 'Vales, 
then, as ahvays, the object of her royal husband's un- 
ceasing persecutions. The English people dr,e,v fronl 
thence a conclusion highly unfavourable to the inde- 
pendence of his character, as \\'ell as to the kindliness 
of his nature; and he 111ade quite as little in1pression 
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upon them as his n10re unpretending, though cer- 
tainly not llluch less distinguished brother of Prussia. 
IIis reputation for honesty stood extremely lo,v, 
even an10ng persons of his pre-ell1Ìnent station. N a- 
poleon, ,vho kne,v his ilnperial brother thoroughly, 
applied to him the uncourtly, and indeed rather Ull- 
ceren10nious description of "faud',fiu, et fOllrbc, COlJ/1JlC 
un Grec du bas ('}J7jJlrc." It ,vo
ld be highly UI
ust to 
ta
 hÌ1n ,,,ith any participation in his L:1.ther's Il1urllcr ; 
nor ,,,ould the certainty, if it cxisted, of his privity to 
it, be any stain upon his character, unless ,ve ,vere 
also assured, contrary to all probability, that he had 
any po,yer ,vhatever to prevent it. But he ,vas cer- 
tainly bound in COl1UllOn decency to discountenance, 
if ho dared not punish, the men ,vhosp daggers had 
opened for him the ,vay to a throne; and 11101"0 un- 
thinking folly, greater indpcorU111, ,vorse judg111ent ill 
every ,yay, can hardly he Ïlnagincd., than his referring 
to the blood shed in palaces, ,,,hen he i

ued, ,vith his 
confederates, the 
Ianifesto against Spain, alluded to 
in the follo\ving speech. IIis course ,vas luarked by no 
displays l'ither of princely or of private virtucs,-uf 
lnuuificence, of lllagnanin1ity, of self.denial., of plaiu- 
dt.aling. Nor did the pxtraordinary prf'tcnces to re- 
ligion, ,vhich nlarked his latter years, succeed in de- 
ceiving anyone, but sueh as "'erc., either front the 
adulation of the Court, or the cnthusiaSlll of tht' (iOIl_ 
y('nticle, ,,'illing and CYCIl aB:xious to hp ù<.\ludcd. 
1\n101\
 such dupl':-', hl' pa
sc(l for SOlllP'\ hat JlIOfP 
pious than his royal C01l1pec:rs; uut fl\\\" "erc, e\'CIl 
in that cla!o,
, ffHlnd so charitahle as to belie\"<' in his 
hone
ty, or to supposp that undpl" thl' profè.\ssio1ls of 
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the Christian treaty, there lurked no hidden designs of 
a purely secular and strictly royal description.

 
The denial first, the explanation afterwards, finally 
the defence of the Holy Alliance, devolved upon one 
,vho had been the associate of the three Sovereigns in 
that distribution of European dominion, which their 
unlooked for good fortune, arising principally from a 
severe ,vintpr and Napoleon's obstinate an1bition, had 
thro,vn into their hands. Lord Castlereagh seemed 
still less intended by nature to bear the part ,vhich 
fell to his share in such mighty transactions, than the 
Allied Princes themselves. That ,ve should have lived 
to see, twice over, the march to Paris, ,vhich for so 
Inany years had been the bye-,vord for a military im- 
possibility, and long after events seemed to have ren- 
dered the idea still nlore absurd than when its first 
promulgation clothed the propounder in never-dying 
ridicule, ,vas indeed sufficiently mal"vellous. But it 
appeared, if possible, yet more incredible, that ,ve 
should ,vitness Lord Castlereagh entering the IIouse 
of Commons, and resunling an1Ïdst universal shouts 
of applause, the seat ,vhich he had quitted for a sea- 
son to attend ås a chief actor in the ne,v arrange- 
nlent of Continental territory, the restoration of old 
monarchies and the creation of ne,v, ,vhen 
lr. Pitt, 
and 
lr. Fox, and 1\lr. 'Vindham, had never even 
aspired to more than rescuing their o,vn country from 
thp ,val" ,vithout positivc disgrace, and even 1\11". Burke 
had Qnly looked to the rcstoration of thc BOurbon 


· The selection of such eminent diplomatic talents as adorn and distinguish 
the I
ievens arid th
 Pozzos, appears to have [wen his greatc
t praise. 
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throne hy the ('fforts of the French themselves, and 
had been treated as a visionary for indulging in so 
,vild a hope. 
Fe,v lllen of more limited capacity, or lllore Illeagre 
acquirements than Lord Ca
tlcrcagh po
se

ed, had 
before his time ever risen to any station of emin- 
ence in our free country; fe,ver still have long re- 
tained it in a State, 'v here mere Court intrigue and 
princely fayour have so little to do ,vith men's atl- 
vétncemcnt. But ,YO ha \'"e lived to see persons of more 
obscurp merit than I
ofd Castlereagh risp to equal sta- 
tion in this country. Of sober and industrious habit
, 
and become po
s('ssed of business-like talents by long 
experience, he ,vas a person of the most common- 
placc abilities. I-Ie had a reasonable quickness of 
apprehension and clearness of understanding, but 
nothing brilliant or in any ,vay adlniraùle lllarked 
either his conceptions or his elocution. Nay, to 
judge of his intellect by his eloquence, ,ve should 
certainly have fornlcd a very unfhir estimatt"\ of itR 
perspicacity. For, though it. ""as harùlJ' possible to 
underrate its oxtent or conlpr('hcnsiYenc
s, it ,vas 
vl'ry f:
r from being confn
ed and perplt'xed in thp 
proportion of his sentences; and the listener ,vho 
knew ho,v distinctly the 
peaker could fornl his plans, 
and ho,v clearly his iùeas \\'erc kno,vn to hilll
elf: 
lnight, comparing slnaU things ,vith grpat, he ren1ind- 
cd of the prodigious contrast bct\vccn the distillctHcs:j 
of Ulivrr CroJn,vcH's uIHll\rstanding, anti the hop('h.
s 
confhsion and ohscurity of his speeeh. No lHan, hc- 
sitles, ever attained tl1<' 
tation of a fpg-nlar df\hater in 
our l)arlianlf'llt ,,-iih sueh an entire ,vant of all e]assi- 
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cal accoluplislllnent, or indeed of all literary provision 
,vhatsoever. \Vhile he never she,vcd the least SYUIP- 
tOl11S of an inforlnation extending beyond the more re- 
cent volumes of the Parlialnentary Debates, or possibly 
the files of the ne,vspapers only, his diction set all iUli- 
tatioI?-' perhaps all description, at defiance. It ,vas ,vith 
sonIe an anlusement to beguile the tedious hours of their 
unavoidable attendance upon the poor, ta,vdry, ravel- 
led thread of his sorry discourse, to collect a kind 
of ana from the fragnlents of mixed, incongruous, and 
disjointed inlages that frequently appeared in it. " The 
features of the clause" --:" the ignorant ..iulpatience of 
the relaxation of taxation"-" sets of circunlstances 
cOllling up and circumstances going do,vn"-" men 
turning their backs upon themselves"-" the honoura- 
ble and learned gentlemen's ,vedge getting into the 
loyal feelings of the manufacturing classes" -" the 
constitutional principle ,vound up in the bo,vels of the 
nlonarchical principle"-" the I-Ierculean labour of the 
honourable and learned meuIber, ,vho ,viII find himself 
quite disappointed ,vhen he has at last brought forth 
his Herculcs"-(by a slight confounding of the DI0- 
ther's labour, ,vho produced that hero, ,vith his O'Vll 
cxploits \vhich gained him immortality)-thcse are 
but a fe\\", and not the richest sanlples, by any nleans, 
of a rhetoric ,vhich often batHed alike the gra- 
vity of the Treasuloy Bench and the art of the Re- 
porter, and left the ,vondering audiencp at a loss to 
conjecture ho,v anyone could ever exist, endo,vccl 
with hUlllhler pretensions to the nanlC of orator. 
\Vherelore, ,vhen the Tory party "having a devil," 
preferred hin1 to 1\11". Canning for thcir leader, allllleu 
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naturally expected that he ,yould entirely filiI to COlll- 
Illand even the attendance of th(\ IIouse ,vhile he ad- 
dressed it ; and that the benches, elllpt)'" during his titue, 
,vould only be replenished ,vhen his highly gifted COlll- 
petitoI' rose. 'fhey ,vere greatly deceived; they un- 
derrated the effect of place and po,vcr; they forgot 
that the representative of a governnlent speaks "as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes." But they 
also forgot that Lord Castlel-eagh had SOnIe qualities 
,veIl-fitted to conciliate fayour, and even to proyoke 
adn1Ïration, in the absence of every thing like elo- 
quence. I-Ie \vas a bold and fearless Illan; the very 
courage ,vith ,,-hich he exposed hÎ1nself ulla.ba
heù to 
the most critical audiencp in the "
orlù, ,yhile incapa- 
hIe- of uttering t,vo sentences of allY thing hut the 
IHeanest Inatter, in the DI0st \vretched language; tho 
gallantry ,vith ,vhich he fhced the greatest difficulties 
of a question: the unflinching p0l"SeVCrance ,vith ,vhich 
he ,\ ent through a "Thole sul
ect, leaving untouched 
not one of its points. ,vhether he could grapple ,vith 
it or no, and not one of the adverse argunlents, ho,v- 
ever forcihly and felicitously they had heen urged, 
neither daunted h)T recollecting thp inlpression just 
1l1adp Ly his antagonist's hrilliallt display, nor dalnped 
l)y consciousnéss of th(> vcry ragb in ,vhich hp no\v 
presented hinlself-all this J11adp hinl upon th0 ,,-holo 
rather a f:n ourite ",ith the auclienee \vho
e patience 
he "-a
 taxing lucrcilcssly, and ,,'ho
c gr:l\'itv hp ('vcr 
aud anon put to a very sevcre trial. X or ean any 
one' hayt' forgotten th(' kin(I ùf pricll\ that Inantlecl 011 
the fronts of the Tory phalanÀ, ,,,h (' 11, aftcr hcing 
o,'er\\'h('hu('(1 ,vith t]u> po\yprfu] firt\ of tht, 'Vhig- 
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opposition, or galled by the fierce denunciations of the 
l\Iountain, or harassed by the splendid displaJs of Mr. 
Canning, their chosen leader stood forth, and present- 
ing the graces of his eUlinently patrician figure, flung 
open his coat, displayed an azure ribbon traversing a 
sno,v "\\rhite chest, and declared "his high satisfaction 
that he could now meet the charges against him face 
to face, and repel ,vith indignation all that his adver- 
saries had been bold and rash enough to advance." 
Such he was in debate; in council he certainly had 
far more resources. He possessed a considerable fund 
of plain sense, not to be misled by any refinement of 
speculation, or clouded by any f.ånciful notions. He 
,vent straight to his point ;-he ,vas brave politically 
as ,veIl as personally. Of this, his conduct on the Irish 
Union had given abundant proof; and nothing could 
be more just than the rebuke ,vhich, as connect- 
ed ,vith the topic of personal courage, ,ve nlay recol- 
lect his adn1inistering to a great man ,vho had pass- 
ed the linlits of Parlianlentary courtesy-" Everyone 
lllUst be sensible," he said, 
 that if any personal quar- 
rel were desired, any insulting language used pub- 
licly, ,vhere it could not be met as it ùeserved, 
'vas the way to prevent and not to produce such 
a rencounter."-No one after that treated IV.lll ,vith 
disrespect. The complaints nlade of his Irish aù- 
ministration were perfectly ,veIl grounded as regarded 
the corruption of the Parlianlcnt by which ho acconl- 
plished the Union; but 
heJ ,vere entirely unfounded 
as regarded the cruelties practiseù during and after the 
Itebellion. F:ar from partaking in these atrocities, he 
uniforllll y anù strenuously set l1Ïs fhcc agaiust thrIll. 
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lIe ,vas of a cold temperament and detern1Ïned charac- 
. 
ter, but not of a cI'uel disposition; and to hinI, n10rt' 
than perhaps to anyone else, ,vas o,ving the termina- 
tion of the systell1 stained ,,,ith blood. 
His foreign adn1Ïnistration ,vas as destitute of all.. 
merit as possible. No enlarged vie,ys guidcù his con- 
duct; no liberal principles clainlcd his regard; no ge- 
nerous sympathies, no grateful feelings for the people 
,vhose sufferings and ,vhose valour had acconlplishcd 
thercstorationoftheir national independen
e, pronlptcd 
his tongue, ,vhen he carried. forth frollI the land of li- 
berty that iufluence ,vhich she had a right to exercise, 
-she ,vho h(1(1 made such vast sacrifices, and ,vas 
never in return to reap any the least selfish advantage. 
The }'epresentative of England anlo11g those })o,vers 
,,,horn her treasure and her a1"ITIS had done so fliuch to 
save, he ought to have held the language Lccolning a 
fi'ee state, aIJd clailued for justice and for libertv the 
recognition "Thich 'vc had the better right to dC1l1and, 
that ,ve gained nothing for oursel yes after all our suf- 
ferings, and an our expcnditure of blood as ,vcll a
 
Jl1oney. Instead of this, he flung hinlself at once anù 
for ever into the arms of the so, creigns-
l'ented to 
tal{e a vulgar pride in heing su1tcred to hecoIlle their 
associate-a] )pcarcd desirous, ,vith the vanitJ of an up- 
start elevated unexpectedly into higher circll's, of for- 
getting "That he had heen, and qualifJiug hilllself for 
the l'OIUpauy he now kept, hy as
uJning their hahit
t- 
and never pronounced any of thOSf
 "'ord
 so f
nniliar 
,,'ith the English nation and ,vith English stateslll
lI, 
in the lnothcr tongue of a lin1Ïted lllonareh.v. for fear 
they lllight h(' deenu,a 1c.nv-hrpd, (1))(} unsllitl
(} to tlJe 
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society' of c'ì-o\vI10d heads, in \vhich he ,vas living, anù 
to ,vhich they n1Ï
ht prove as distasteful as they ,vere 
unaccustomed. 
It is little to be ,vondered at,'" that those poten- 
tates found hinl ready enough ,vith his defence 
of their Holy Alliance. \Vhen it ,vas attacked in 
1816, he began by denying that it Ineant anything 
at all. He after\vards eXplained it a\vay as a n
ere 
pledge of pacific intentions, and a ne\v s
curity for the 
stability of the settlement Inade by the Congress of 
Vienna. Finally, when he was conlpelled to depart from 
the monstrous principles of systematic interference to 
,vhich it gave birth, and to establish which it was ori- 
ginally intended, he made so tardy, so cold, so reluc- 
tant a protest against the general doctrine of the allies, 
that the influence of England could not be said to have 
been exerted at all in behalf of national independence, 
even if the protest had been unaccon1panied \vith a 
ca1-te blaJiclte to the Allies for all the injuries they \vere 
offering to particular states in the genuine spirit of the 
system protested against. 'fhe allies issued frOIH 'frop- 
pau one manifesto, froln Leybachallother, against thefree 
constitution \vhich had just been established at Naples 
by a n1ilitary force co-operating ,vith a nloven1ent of 
the people. On the eve of the Parliament meeting 
(19th Jan. 1821,) Lord Castlereagh delivered a note 
to the Iloly Allies, expressing in feeble and measured 
ter111S a very Ineagre dissent fronl the principle of in- 
terference; but adding a pcrenIptor); disapproval of 
the means by ,vhich the Neapolitan revolution had 
bC0n effected, anù indicating very plainly that En
'land 
,voult! allow \vhatevpr they chose to do for the purpose 
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of putting down the new governn1ent and restoring the 
old. It is certain that this kind of ltevolution is of all 
others the very ,vorst, and to liberty the Dlost unpro- 
pitious. It is also probable that the people of Naples 
knew not what they sought; nay, when they pro- 
claimed the Spanish Constitution, it is said there ,vas 
no copy of it to be found in the whole city. N everthele
s 
the same kind of military movement had produced the 
destruction of the same constitution in Spain, and re- 
stored the power and prèrogative of Ferdinand; and 
no exception had been ever taken to it, in that instance, 
eit
er by the IIoly Allies or by England. There could 
the
efore be no doubt ,vhatever, that this lnode of ef- 
fecting changes in a government was only displeasing 
to those parties ,vhen the change .happened to be of a 
popular kind, and that a military revolution to restore 
or to found a despotic government, ,vas a thing per- 
fectly to their liking. Thus faintly dissented froln as 
to the priuciple, and not even Lïintly opposed as to the 
particular insta
ce, the three sovereigns deputed one uf 
their llunlhcr to march, and the Austrian troops ended" 
in a few daJs, all that thf\ Neapolitan arnlY had done 
in as luany hOUl"S. 
But 1at(' in 1822, Spain, or rather l\Iadrid, again be- 
caBle the scene of a revolutionary IOOyement; and the 
p('opl(' obtained once nlore a free forIll of gOyernlllent. 
Again the I Iuly Allie
 were at ,york; and, on this oc- 
casion, their nlanifestos ,vere directed to arnl France 
,vith the authority of th(' l..
ague. First, an arulY was 
lli;scluLled on tbe 
pallish fi.olltier, uuùer the stale pre- 
text of some infectious diso\-åer requiring' a sanatory 
cordon; tho Séllue pretext on \V11ich the prcdoce
sors of 
vo
 I. 2 T 
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the Holy Allies had in fornler tin1es surrounded un- 
happy Poland ,vith their armed hordes-the only dif- 
ference being, that an epidenlic was in that instance said 
to be raging among the cattle, and no, v it ,vas supposed 
to be the plague among men. A great change had, 
however, no,v taken place in the British department of 
Foreign affairs. Lord Castlereagh's sudden death had 
changed Mr. Canning's Indian destination, and placed 
hinl hoth at the head of the Foreign Office, and in the 
lead of the IIouse of Commons. His views ,vere ,videly 
different from those of his predecessor. He was justly 
jealous of the \vhole principles and policy of the I-Ioly 
Alliance; he ,vas disgusted "rith the courtly .lang
age 
of the crafty and cruel despots "Tho, under the mask of 
religious zeal, ,vere enslaving Europe; he was indignant 
at the suLservient part in those designs ,vhich England 
had been plaJing; and he ,vas resolved that this obse- 
quiousness should no longer disgrace his country. In 
Anlerica, he ,vas determined that the colonies of Spain 
should be recognised as clothed ,vith the independeuce 
which they had purchased by their valour; in Europe, 
he ,yas fixed in the design of unchaining England froln 
the chariot ,vheels of the IIoly Allies. Whcn Par- 
liament met, the speech from the Throne contained 
SOllie indications of these principles; and nlore ,vere 
given by the ministerial speakers ,vho began the debate 
on the address. The follo,ving speech ,vas delivered 
on that occasion by Mr. Br9ugham, who had, almost 
unsupported, sey-en years before, denounced the IIoly 
AUiance, and moved for the production of the Christian 
Treaty of Scpte111ber 1815, ,vhich Lord Castlereagh, on 
tl
p pretellces already described, had refused. 
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Although on that earlier occasion he had met ,vith 
hardly any support fronl the regular leaders of the 
'Vhig party, he had yet obtained the countenance, to 
him of all others the most grateful, of Sir Samuel 
ROlnilly and 
Ir. Ilorner. Of the former, opportunity 
has already been given to speak; it is fit sonlething 
should here be said of the latter, upon an occasion 
certainly connected ,,,ith that on ,vhich he nlade the 
lUOst renlarkàble of the displays that ,yon for him the 
admiration of the House of Commons, and made the 
sorro,v for a loss, as premature as it ,vas irreparable, 
the more lasting. 
1\lr. llorner having entered public life ,vithout auy 
advantage of rank or fortune, had in a very short tÏ1ne 
raised himself to a high place among the nlembers of 
the Whig party, (to ,vhich he was attached alike froIH 
sincere conviction, and frolll private friendship ,,,itlt 
its chief.
,) by the effect of a nlost honourable and yir- 
tuous character in private life, a stea
ly adherence to 
nloderate opinions in politics, talents of a very high 
order, and inforluation at once accurate and extensive 
upon all subjects connected ,vith state affitirs. Not 
that hi
 studies had been confined to these; for his 
education, chiefly at Edinburgh, had been most liberal, 
and had put hin1 in possession of fhr more kno,vlcdge 
upon the sul
ects of general philosophy, than fhlls to 
the lot of most English 
tategmen. All the dl\part- 
111cnts of l110ral science he had cultivated in an especia I 
nlanu('r; and he ,vas ,veIl grounded in th(" cxaetpr 
sciences, although he had not pursued thes 
 ,,,ith the 
saIne assiduity. 'fhe profession of tll(\ la,v, ,,'hieh 11(, 
follo\\red, rather disciplined his nlind than di
tractetl it 
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fronl the nlore attractive and elegant pursuits of lite- 
rary leisure; and his taste, the guide and controul of 
eloquence, was manly and chaste, erring on the safer 
side of fastidiousness. Accordingly, ,vhen he joined his 
party in Parliament, his oratory was of a kind which 
never failed to produce a very great effect, and he only 
did not reach the highest place alTIOng debaters, be- 
cause he was cut off prematurely, ,vhile steadily 
advancing upon the former successes of his career. 
For although in the IIouse of Commons he had never 
given the reins to his imagination, and had rather con- 
fined himself to powerful argument and luminous 
statement than indulged in declamation, they ,vho 
knew him, and had heard hÏIn in other debates, were 
a,vare of his po,vers as a declainler, and expected the 
day which should see him shining in the n10re orna- 
lnental parts of oratory. The great question of the 
Currency had been thoroughly studied by him at an 
early period of 1ife, ,vhen the writings of 1\'lr. IIenry 
Thornton and Lord I(ing first opened men's eyes to the 
depreciation which 1\lr. Pitt's ill-starred policy had oc- 
casioned. With the forlner he had partaken of the 
doubts by which his work left the question overcast in 
1802; the admirable and indeed decisive demonstra- 
tion of the latter in the next year, entirely l"emoved 
those doubts; and Mr. Horner, follo,ving up the able 
paper upon the subject, which he had contributed to 
the Edinbzrrglt Reriew at its first appearance, ,vith a 
second upon Lord I(illg's ,york, avo,ved his conversion, 
and joined 1110st po,verfully ,vith those "rho asserted 
that the currençy had been depreciated, and the metal- 
lic 1110ney displaced by the inconvertible Bank paper. 
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1111810, he moved for that fhmous Bullion Comn1Ïttee, 
,vhose labours left no doubt upon the matter in the 
minds of any rational person endowed with even a 
tolerable clearness of understanding; and the two 
speeches which he nlade, upon moving his resolutions 
the year .after, may justly be regarded as finished 
nlodels of eloquence applied to such subjects. 'rhe 
fame ,vhich they acquired for him was great, ðolid, 
lasting; and though they might be surpassed, they 
,yore certainly not eclipsed, by the ,\\Tonderfill resources 
of close argument, profound kno,vledge, and brilliant 
oratory, which J\Ir. Canning brought to bear upon the 
question, and of ,vhich no one Dlore constantly than 

Ir_ IIorner acknowledged thp transcendent merits. 
\Vhcn the subject of the IIoly Alliance was brought 
for,vard by :\Ir.llroughalu, early in the session of 1816, 
:\11"_ IIorner, ,vho had greatly distingtùshed him
elf on 
all the questions connected with ,vhat the l\Iinisters 
pleasantly called "the final settlement of Europe," 
during the absence of the former fi.om Parlianlent, ,vas 
no"r found hone
t1y standing by his friend, and ahnost 
alone of the regular "llig party declared his belief in 
the deep-laid conspiracy, ,vhich the hypocritical pbra::,c
 
and specious pretcnces of the Allies ,vel-C 
pl.ead out to 
cover. 'fhe part he took upon the debate to \vhich 
the treaties gave risc, 
hl',vcd that there ,yas 11U portion 
of the famous arrangclllellts Iluule at Vicnna, to ,,,hich 
he had not Bedulously and succ('ssfulJy directed his at- 
tcntion. IIis speech on that occasion ,vas adnlÍttcd to 
he one of tlu" hest ever dcliY
rcd in ParlianH.'ut; and 
it ,vas truly reti-e
hillg to hear <1UC
tiOllS of l'ol"cigll 
Policy, u
ually discussed ,,,ith the bupcrficial J...no\v- 
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ledge, the narro\y and cOllfhsed vie,vs to be expected in 
the productions of ephemeral pens, no,v t.reated with a 
depth of calm reflection, an enlarged perception of 
relations, and a provident forethought of consequences, 
only exceeded by the spirit of freedom and justice ,vhich 
animated the whole discourse, and the luminous clear- 
ness of statement which made its drift plain to every 
hearer. 
But this able, accomplished, and excellent person 
,vas no,v approaching the term assigned to his use- 
ful and honourable course by the mysterious dispen- 
sations under ,vhich the world is ruled. A compli- 
cation of extraordinary maladies soon after,vards pre- 
cluded all further exertion, and, first confining his 
attention to the care of his health, before a year ,vas 
over from the date of his last brilliant display, brought 
hiIn deeply and universally lamented to an untimely 
grave.* 
" Ostendent terris hune tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
Visa potens, Superi, propria hæe si dona fuissent P' 
When the ne,v writ was moved, on his decease, for 
the burgh of St. Mawes, which he represented, Lord 

Iorpetht gave a striking sketch of his character. Mr. 


· It deserves to be noted, as a marve1Jous instance of that truly learned con- 
jecture by which the skill of Dr. Baillie was distinguished, that after many 
othel' physicians had severalJy given their opinions on the nature of 1\'11'. Hor- 
ner's hidden complaints, Dr. Baillie at once decided against all tbose theories; 
but, when he came to propose his own, avowed the extreme uncertainty in 
which so obscure and difficult a case had left him. HO\vever, he said that he 
guessed it was one or the other of two maladies sO rare that he J,ad only seen 
a case or two of the one, and the other never but in a 1\1 useum of morbid ana- 
tomy. 'Vl.clI the Lody was opened by Vacca at Pisa, where be died, it was 
joulld tlmt both those rare diseases existed. 
t N uw Lurd Carlisle. 
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Canning, Sir S. Romilly, l\Ir. 'v. Elliott, and others, 
joinec 1 in the conversation, and l\Ir. H. Lascelles* ob- 
sel'vcd, with universal assent, that if the form of the 
proceeding could have admitted of a question being 
put upon 1\Ir. IIorner's merits, there ,vould not have 
been heard one dissentient voice. 


· Now Lord Harewood. 
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I RISE in consequence of the appeaJ made to ever) 
nlember of the flouse by the gallant officer. ,vho 
has just sat do,vn, to declare my sentiments: I an- 
s\ver that appeal, ,vhich docs credit to the honour, 
to the English feeling of that gallant officer; and 
I join ,vith him, and ,,,,ith every man ,vho deserves 
the name of Briton, in unqualified abhorrence and 
detestation of the audacious interference to ,vhich 
he has alluded; or if that execration is at all quali- 
fied, it can only be by contempt and disgust at the 
canting hypocrisy of the language in ,vhich the loath- 
some principles of the tyrants are prolllulgatcd to the 
,,'orld. I have risen to make this declaration, called 
upon as I anI in COßlffion ,vith every mCluber; but I 
should ill discharge DIY duty, if I did nut Inark my 
sense of the candour of the two IIonourable gentleßlcn 
\vho have moved and seconded the address, and express 
IllY 
atisfaction at ,vhat, in the IIouse, ho,vcvcr divided 


· Sir J. Y orb.c. 
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upon other points, \vill be almost, and certainly in the 
country ,vill be quite unaninlously felt to be, the 
sound and liberal vie\v ,vhich they have taken of 
this great affair. Indeed, I kno,v not, circumstanced 
as they ,vere, that they could go farther; or even that 
IIis l\Iajesty's Ministers, in the present state of this very 
delicate question, ought to have gone beyond the com- 
munication of to-day. That communication, coupled 
with the commentarJ of the Honourable mover, ,vill be 
the tidings of joy, and the signal for exultation to Eng- 
.. 
land-it will spread gladness and exultation over Spain 
-will be a source of comfort to all other free states- 
and ,vill bring confusion and dismay to the allies, who, 
,vith a pretended respect, but a real mockery of religion 
and morality, make war upon liberty in the abstract; 
endeavour to crush national independence "Therever it 
is to be found; and are no\v preparing, 1vith their 
armed hordes, to carry into execution their frightful 
projects. That Spain ,viII take comfort fronI the prin- 
ciples avowed in the flouse this evening, I anl certain; 
and I anl not less clear, that the handful of luen at 
present surrounding the throne of our nearest and 
most interesting neighbour, <,vho, by the ,vay, has some- 
how or other been induced to s,verve from the prudent 
councils ,vhich had till of late guided his course) ,vill 
feel astonished and dismayed ,vith the proceedings of 
this day, in proportion as others are encouraged. 
Cheering, however, as is the prevalence of such senti- 
ments; highly as they raise the character of the nation, 
and much as may be augured from their eftects,-still I 
think no man can deny, that the country is at present 
approaching to a crisis such as has not occurred per- 
haps for above a century, certainly not since the French 
revolution. 'Vhether ,ve vie\v the internal condition of 
the kingdom, and the severe distress ,,,hich presses up- 
on that most inlportant and n10st useful branch of th
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COl1ullunity, the farnlers; or east our eyes upon our fo- 
reign relatiol1s,-our circunlstances ll1USt appear, to the 
D1ind of every thinking DIan, critical and alarlning. 
They nlay, it is true, soon ,vear a better aspect, and ""e 
Inay escape the calamities of ,val'; but he must be a 
bold and possibly a leash DIan, certainly Dot a very 
thoughtful one, ,vho can take upon him to foretell that 
so happy a fortune shall be ours. 
It is the deep consideration of these things ,vhich in- 
duces me to COlllC for\vard and make a declaration of nIY 
In-inciples; and to state that, ,,,,ith a strict adherence 
to the nlost rigid economy in every departnlcnt, the 
reduction of establishnlents ,vhich I am at all timcs, if 
not the first, at least among the foreDlost, to support, 
and ,vhich is so necessary, in the ordinary circunl- 
stances of the country, must no,v be reconlmenùed, 
,,
ith a certain modification, in order to adapt our po- 
licy to the present emergency_ I am guilty of no in- 
consistency ,vhatever, in thus flualifJing the doctrine of 
unsparing retrenchment; indeed, the greater the chance 
of some extraordinary dClnallù upon our rc
ources, 
fron1 the aspect of aftllÏrs abroad, the more iInperi- 
ous is thp necessity of sparing cvery particle of expense 
not absolutcly requisite. Econoluy' to its ubnost ex- 
tent, I still recolllluelld as politic, and urge as due to 
the people of right; auù every eÀpel1
e is 1l0'V to be re- 
garded as morc inexcus;lble than evcr, both hecau
e the 
country is suffering Inore seycrely, and bccau:,e it lnay 
hecolllc necessary soon to increase SOine parts of our 
establi
lllllcnt. 1 say I aUI certainly not prel)areù to 
propo
e, or to 8uflcl'", as fiu'" c.l
 TllY vuice goes, an v the 
least reduction of our K ayal fin'"cc, to the cÀtcnt CY(,ll 
of a single 
hip or scaluan; on the contrary, I ft\ar the 
tÏ1ne Inay nut be distant ,,,hen its incrca
' "Till be re- 
quired. .L\uy sneh aUt,rrllcntation of the arlllY, I can- 
not cOllcpive to he justifial,h.; in ahuost any circlun- 
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stances; for, happen "'hat n1ay, a ,var on our part, car- 
ried on ,vith the ,vasteful and scandalous profusion of 
the last, and upon the same vast scale, or any thing 
like it, is ,vholly out of the question. 
[l\Ir. Brougham entered at some length into the in- 
ternal state of the country-the indications of distress 
at the various meetings-the inconsistency of the vio- 
lent attacks made upon the Norfolk petition by thosp 
,vho had passed the Gold Coin Bill of 1811, ,vhich 
enacted the parts of the Norfolk plan most liable to 
objecti9n-the inadequacy of any relief to be obtained 
from repeal of taxes that only affected small districts- 
the absolute necessity of repealing a large amount of 
the taxes pressing generally on all classes-and, for 
this purpose, he urged the necessity of a saving ,vher- 
ever it could be effected with safety; and, at any rate, 
of giving up the Sinking Fund. He then proceeded:] 
I think, then, that if war were once comn1enced, ,ve 
should soon be compelled to take SOlne part in it, one 
,vay or other, and that for such an emergency, every 
shilling ,vhich can be saved by the Inost rigid econonlY, 
should be reserved. I think our intervention in sOlue 
shape ,viII become unavoidable. 'Ve are bound, for in- 
stance, to assist one party, our old ally Portugal, if she 
should be attacked; and it is not likely that she can 
remain neuter, if the present hateful conspiracy against 
Spain shall end in open hostility. It is in this vie,v of 
the question that I differ from the gallant officer* ,vho 
last spoke; and I am glad that I could not collect 
from the IIonourable mover or seconder, the omin- 
ous ,vords "strict neutrality," as applied to this country, 
in the threatened contest. A state of decla1"ed neut- 
ralityon our pal"t ,vould be nothing less than a practical 


· Sir J. Yorke. 
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adll1Ïssioll of those principles \vhich \ve all loudly COIl. 
demn, and a license to the commission of all the atro- 
cities which we are unanimous in deprecating. I will 
say, therefore, that it is the duty of His l\Iajesty's 
l\Iinisters, (\vith ,vhom I should rejoice in co-operating 
on the occasion-and so, I am certain, would every one 
\vho 1l0\V hears me, "raving for a season all diffel"cnces 
of opinion on lesser matters) to adopt and to announce 
the resolution, that ,vhen certain things shall takp 
place on the Continent, they ,viII be ready to assist the 
Spaniards-a measure necessary to avert evils, which 
even those the least prone to ,val" (of ,vhich I avo,v 
myself one) must admit to be inevitable, should a ,va- 
veri ng or pusillanimous course be pursued. Our as- 
sistance ,viII be necessary to resist the ,vicked enforce- 
Dlent of principles contrary to the La,v of Nations, and 
repugnant to every idea of National Independence. 
To judge of the principles no,y shamelessly promul- 
gated, let any man read patiently, if he can, the decla- 
rations in the Notes of Russia, Prussia, and Austria; 
and, ,vith all due respect to those high authorities, I ,,-ill 
venture to say, that to produce any thing more preposter- 
ous, more absurd, more extravagant, bette}. calculated to 
excite a nlingled feeling of disgust and derision, ,,
ould 
baffle any chanccry or statc-paper office in Europe. I 
shall not drag the IIouse through the ,,,hole nauseous de- 
tails; I ,viII only select a fe,v passages, by.way of sample, 
froll1 those notable productions of LegitiInate genius. 
In the cOD1mlmication fronl the l\Iinister of IIis Prus- 
sian Majesty, the Constitution of 1812, restored inl
:!(), 
and no,v established, is described as a systeln "hich- 
"confounding all elemcnts, and all }>o,ver, and aSSlllU- 
ing only the single principle of a pernlancnt and legal 
opposition against the GOYCrnlllellt, ncccs
aril)" df'- 
stroy
 that central and tutelary authority ,vhich con- 
stituteb the eS
0nce of the Illonarchieal syst('ln." Thus 
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fhr the I\:ing of Prussia, in terms \vhich, to say the 
least, afforded sonle proof of the writer's knowledge of 
the monarchical system, and of the contrast which, in 
his opinion, it exhibited to the present Government of 
Spain. The Emperor of Russia, in terms not less 
strong, calls the Constitutional Government of the 
Cortes, "that which the public reason of Europe, 
enlightened by the e3,perience of all ages, stamps "rith 
its disapprobation;" and complains of its ,vanting 
the "conservative principle of social order." \Vhere, 
in the conservative character of Keeper of the Peace of 
Europe, does his Imperial l\iajesty discover that the 
Constitution of Spain had been stamped ,vith the dis- 
approbation of the public reason of Europe? Let the 
IIouse observe, that the "public reason of Europe, 
enlightened by the experience of all ages," happens to 
be that of his Imperial Majesty himself for the last ten 
years exactly, and no more; for, not,vithstanding that 
he had the "experience of all ages" before his eyes, 
he did, in the year 1812, enter into a treaty \vith 
Spain, ,vith the same Cortes, under the same Constitu- 
tion, not one iota of ,vhich had been changed up to that 
very hour. In that treaty, his Inlperial 1\Iajesty the 
En1peror of all the Russias, speaking of the then 
goyernment, did use the very ,vord by which he and 
his allies ,vould themselves be designated-the word, 
by the abuse of which they are kno,vn-he did call 
the Spanish Government of the Cortes "a legitimate 
Government," that very Governn1ent-that very Consti- 
tution-of which the Spaniards have not changed one 
,vord; and God forbid they should change even a let- 
ter of it, ,vhile they have the bayonet of the foreign 
soldier at their breast! I hope, if it has faults-and 
some faults it may have-that when the hour of un- 
disturbed tranquillity arrives, the Spaniards thcnlselves 
,viII correct them. If they ,viII listen to the ardent wish 
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of their hest friends-of those ,yho have nlarked their 
progress, and gloried in the strides they have made to- 
,yards freedom and happiness-of those who ,vould go to 
the world's end to serve thenl in their illustrious struggle 
-of those, above all, ,vho ,vould not have theln yield 
an hair's breadth to force,-lny counsel ,vould be to 
disarm the l'easonable objections of their friends, but 
not to give up anything to the menaces of their enemies. 
1 shall not go Inore i.nto detail at the present moment, 
for ample opportunities ,vill occur of discussing this 
subject; but I ,vill ask, in the name of COIlllllOll sense, 
can any thing be more absurd, 11101'e incon
istent, than 
that Spain should now be repudiated as illegitimate by 
those, some of WhOlll have, in treaties with her, de- 
scrihed her Government in its present shape, by the 
very tcrlll.. "lcgitiInate Governlnent ?" In the treaty 
of 11"riendship and ...\lliance, concludeù in 181
, uet\VeCll 
the Emperor of all the Russias and the Spanish Cortes, 
Ferdinanù being then a close prisoner ill France, his 
Ilnperial 
IajestY', by the third article, ackno\vledges in 
cxpress terms, the Cortes, "and the CON&TITUTIO
 
sanctioned and dccrced by it." This article I cite fi.oln 
the Collection of l'reaties by 
iartcns, a ,veIl kno\vn 
Gcrlnanic, and thereforp a laborious and accurate, COlll- 
piler. 
llut not only is the conduct of the Allies to\vards 
Spain iu<:onsistent ,vith the treaties of 
omf' an10ng 
thcln ,vith Spain -I ,vill she\v that their principle of 
intert(
rence, in any Inanner of ,yay, is \vholly at 
variance ,vith treaties recently nlade 
lI11ongst thenl- 
:-5clvcs. I \vill proyc, that one of the fuuù:unental prin- 
ciples of a late treaty is decidedly opposed to any dis- 
cu
sioll ,,
hatcver aTIlollgst thenl, respecting tho internal 
situation of that country. J
y the lth articl' of the 
l'rcaty of l\ix-Ia-Chapclle, Novcnlbcr 18] B it is laid 
<10\\'11. that a special Cong-rpss Inay hp hplù. frOnl time 
YOLo I. 
 U 
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to time, on the affairs of Europe. U sing the ,vord
, 
and borro,ving the hypocritical cant of their pre de... 
cessors, the saIne three Po,vers ,,,ho basely partitioned 
Poland-,vho, ,,
hile they despoiled a helpless nation 
of its independence, kept preaching about the quiet of 
Europe, the integrity of its states, and the morality 
and happiness of their people-talking dailJ about 
their desire of calnl repose, the atmosphere, I "Tell 
know, in ,vhich despotisnl loves to breathe, but ,vhich 
an ancient "Triter eloquently painted, "\vhen he 
aid, 
that tyrants mistake for peace the stillness of de so- 
lation-folld\ving the vile cant of their ancestors,- the 
Allies declared, at ...L\.ix-Ia-Chapelle, that their object 
was to secure the tranquillity, the peace, ,vhich I, 
giving them credit for sincerity, read the desolation, of 
Europe, and that their fundamental principle should 
be, never to depart from a strict adherence to the la,v of 
nations. "l
aithful to these principles," (continued 
this half-sermon, half-romance, and half-state-paper) 
"they will only study the happiness of their people, 
the progress of the peaceful arts, and attend carefully 
to the interests of morality and religion, of late years 
unhappily too much neglected"-here, again, following 
the example of the Autocratrix Catherine - the spoiler 
of Poland,-who, having ,vasted and pillaged it, province 
after province, poured in hordes of her barbarians, 
,vhich he,ved their ,yay to thê capital through nlyriads . 
of Poles, and there, for one whole day, fronl the rising 
of the sun, to the going down thereof, butchered its 
unoffending inhabitants, unarmed men, and ,vomen, 
and infants; and not content ,vith this ,york of undis- 
tinguishing slaughter, after the pause of the night had 
given time for cooling, rose on the morro,v, and re- 
newed the carnage, and continued it throughout that 
endless day; and after this, a l'e ÐCll1Jt ,vas sung, to 
return thanks for her success over the ene/Jiies, that is.. 
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"the natives, of Poland. That Inild and gcntle Sove- 
reign, in the midst of these most horrible outrages 
upon every feeling of human nature, issued a proclam- 
ation, in ,vhich she assurcd the Poles, (1 Inean to give 
her very ,vords) that she felt to,vards thenl, "the 
solicitude of a tender lllother, ,vhose heart is only 
filled ,vith sentiments of kindness for all her children." 
'Vho can, or ,vho dares doubt that she was all she 
described herself 
 and who can, after the experience 
of the last year, dispute the legitinlate descent of the 
Allied po\vers, and the purity of their intentions to- 
,yards Spain? But along ,vith this declaration of the 
object of future Congresses, caIne the article \\Thich I 
should like to see some Gernlan statist,-solne nlan 
versed in the manufacture of state-papers-compare 
,vith, and reconcile (if it only may be ùone ,vithin 
a Inoderato conlpass) to the notes fashioned at \T e- 
rona, not unlikcly by the very hands \vhich prodl
ced 
the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. l"'he article is this:- 
"Special Congresses concerning the aft
lirs of states 
not parties to this ,A.lliance, shall not take place, 
except" (and here I should like to kno\v ho,v Spain, 
,vhich "
as no party to the alliance, has brought herself 
,vithin the cxception)-" (!(l'cept ill CO/lScr.Jul'/lce of aj;)/'- 
1/lal in,,'ita/ÙJlt frrnn Sllclt States;" "and their aInhassa- 
dors shall assist at such congresses." JIo,v ,,'ill any 
Gerillan C0l11nlcntator recollcile thcse cOlltraùictiolls? 
IIere the interference in the internal atl
tirs of Spain is 
11ut unly not "hy special invitation" froIH, hut is in 
do,vnright opposition to, the ,vill uf Spain. Tluts stanùs 
the conduct of tho
e [Ioly Allies <<lianlctrically opposed 
to their o,vn professions and cngagelnents, and hy :-;lleh 
Ineans is the attenlpt no,v lllaÙ(\ to erush the independ- 
ence of a brave people. 
But it is not in the case of Spain alone that the 
consid{'ration of these papers is iUlportant-they fur- 
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nish grounds of rational fear to an independent go- 
vernments; for I should be glad to learn ,vhat case 
it is (upon the doctrines no,v advanced) to ,vhich 
this principle of interference may not be extend- 
ed ?-or what constitution or what act of state it is 
on ,vhich the authority to comment, criticise, and dic- 
tate, nlay not be assumed? The House is not a,vare 
of the latitude to ,vhich the interference of those arm- 
ed legislators nlay be, nay actually is, extended. The 
revolt of the colonies is distinctly stated as one ground 
of interposition! The allies kinùly offer their "inter- 
vention" to restore this great branch of "the strength 
of Spain." There is no end of the occasions for inter- 
fering ,vhich they take. One is rather alarming-the 
accident of a sovereign having ,veak or bad lllinisters. 
Russia, forsooth, ,vas anxious to see Ferdinand sur- 
rounded ,vith " the nlost enlightened-most faithful of 
his subjects"-men "of tried integrity and superior ta- 
lents "-men, in a word, ,vho should be every way ,,"or- 
thy of himself.. So that, according to these ,vise men 
of Verona, (and this is a consideration ,yhich should be 
looked to in some other countries, as ,yell as Spain) the 
existence of an inefficient or unprincipled administra- 
tion, ,vould be of itself a just ground of interference. 
The principle does not. stop here. "Ruinous loans" 
form another ground, and "contributions unceasingly 
rene,ved;" "taxes which, for year after year, exhausted 
the public treasures and the fortunes of individuals"- 
these are instances, in which the principle of interfer- 
ence may apply to other po,vers beside Spain; and I 
have no doubt that when the same doctrines are 
extended to certain countries, the preparatory lualli- 
festo ,vill make mention of agricultural distress, finan- 
cial embarrassment, and the Sinking Fund. But, to 
complete all the charges against Spain, the Russian 
Emperor finishes his invective ,vith the a\yful asspr- 
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tion, that, on the 7th of July, "blood ,vas seen to 
flo,v in the palace of the I(ing, and a civil ,yar raged 
throughout the Peninsula." It is true that a revolt 
had been excited in somp of the provinces. But by 
\vhom? An ally. It ,vas produced by those cordons 
of troops, ,vhich ,vere posted on the Spanish frontier, 
armed ,vith gold and with steel, and affording shelter 
and assistance by force, to those in ,vhose n1Ïnds 
disaffection had been exciteù by bribery. It is also 
true that blood has been shed. But would it not be 
supposed, hy any person unacquainted ,,'ith the fact, 
and who only read the statelnent in the n1anifesto, that 
this ,vas blood shed in an attelupt to dethrone Ferdi- 
nand, and introduce SOlne ne,v and unheard-of forIn of 
governlnent? At any rate, does not this statement 
plainly intend it to be supposed, that the Constitutional 
party ha(] Jnade the onset, and shed royalist, if not royal 
blood? But ,vhat is the fhct? A fe,v persons ,vere 
killeti ,,,ho had first attacked the constitutionalists, in 
other "Tords, mutinied against the estahlished govern- 
lllcnt-the governnlent \\Thich the Elnperor l\lexanùer 
hinlself rceognised as legitinlate in 1812; and this he 
has no,," thp audacity to call the shedding of blood by 
Spaniarc]s in the palac0 of thp J(ing !-...\.s ,veIl 111Îght 
he accuse the People, the l)arliéullcnt, and the CrO\\'ll 
of 1
:lIg1ancl, of causing" blooù to flo,v in the palace of 
the king," for ordering their sentinels to fire 011 sonIC 
ppr
on ,vhonl they found attell1pting to a
sassinatp the 
sovereign, as accus(' the Spaniards of such a crilnt', for 
the pvputs \vhich happened in ,.July 18:!:!. 
J shall pass over nléulY other hea "y charges levelled 
at the Spaniarùs, in phrases of terrible inlport-as har- 
houring a "disorganized philo
ophy,"-
' indulgiHg in 
drpanls of t:111acious lilJcrtv,"'-aHd the \Vallt of h VPIIP- 
aI 
rahlc and sacrcc] rights," ,,,ith ,,"hich thp l}russian note 
is loadpd to rppletion: and shall proceeù to the ltus- 
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sian, \\yhich objects to the Spaniards their ,,'ant of the 
"true conservatiye principle of social order "-or, in 
other ,vords, of despotic po\ver, in the hands of one 
nlan, for his o,vn benefit, at the expense of alllnankind 
besides; and to their not falling ,vithin the scope of 
those " grand truths," ,vhich, though they ,vere ever in 
their nlouths, ,vere no ,vhere eXplained by anyone .of 
the three sovereigns. The Austrian note discourses 
largely of "the solid and venerable clail11s" ,vhich the 
Spanish nation has upon the rest of Europe: prays it 
to adopt a better forDl of government than it has at 
present; and calls upon it to reject a systenl \vhich is 
at once "po,verful and paralysed." It would be dis- 
gusting to enter at any length into papers, at once so 
despicablc in their execution, and in their plan so abo- 
minably iniquitous. '"fhere is but one sentiment held 
regarding them out of the llouse; and nl y excuse for 
taking notice of them now, is my desire to call forth a 
similar expression of feeling ii.om the Ilouse it
elf: 
l\Ionstrous, and insolent, and utterly unbearable, as all 
of thenl are, I consider that of Ru
sia to be n10re mon- 
strous, nlore insolent, and nlore prodigiously beyond all 
endurance, than the rest. It is difficult to detern1Ïne 
\vhich most to admire- the nlarvellous incongruity of 
her language and conduct now, ,vith her foriner n10st 
soleilln treaties-or the incredible presun1ption of her 
standing for,vard to lead the aggression upon the inde- 
pendence of all free and polished states. Gracious 
God! Russia !-Russia !-a po,ver that is only half 
civilized-,vhich, ,vith all her colossal111ass of phJsical 
strength, is still quite as nluch Asiatic as Europpan- 
,,,hose principles of policy, forpigl1 and donlestic, arc 
completely despotic, and \\'hose practices are ahnost al- 
together ol.iental and Intrbarous ! In all these precious 
docunlents, there is, \\Tith a 111ighty nUlnhcr uf general 
remarks, n1Ïx('d up a "undrouB affectation of hOlIcst 
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l)rinciples-a great Illany ,vords covering ideas that are 
not altogether clear and intelligible; or, if they happen 
to be so, only placing their own deformity in a more 
hideous and detestable light: hut, for arguluent, or any 
thing like it, there is none to be iound froln the begin- 
ning to the end of thC'lll. TheJ reason not, but speak 
one plain language to Spain and to Eurol \e, and this is 
its sunl and substance :-" "r e have hundreds of thou- 
sands of hirerl mercenaries, and ,ve ,vill not stoop to 
reason ",.ith those whonl ,ve ,vould insult and enslave." 
I adnlire the equal frankness ,vith \yhich this haughty 
language had been met by the Spanish Governlnent : 
the papers ,,,hich it had sent forth are plain and laco- 
nic; and horro,ving for libertJ, the ancient privilege of 
tyrants-to let their ,,,ill stand in the place of arglunent 
-th0)' bluntly speak this language ;-" ,re are nlÎllions 
of frcpnlen, and ,viII not stoop to reason ,vith those ,,,ho 
threaten to enslave us." They hurl hack the Illenace 
upon the head ii"onl ,vhich it issued, little caring 
,vhethcr it C
Ulle from Goth, or 11 un, or (1ahlluck; ,yith 
a fi"allkllCSs that out\\yittcd the craft of the llohen1Ïall, 
and a spirit that d('fipd the ferocit
T of the 'fartar, and 
a finnnef-,s that nlocks thp obstinacy of the 'Tandal. 
]f thcy find l('agucd ag-ainst theln the t)-Tants by ,,,hon1 
the "'orld is infested, thcJ nlay console then)seh'es ,vith 
this J"ctlcetiou, that \vhereyer thcre is an Eug)isluuall, 
eitIH'l" of the 01(1 ,,,"orlcl or of th(' nl
,,"-,vhercver there 
is a Fr('nclllnan, ,vith the n)i
erahlC' excpption of that 
little hand ,vhieh n()\v
 for a InOnlt'nt
 
\\'aJs th(' dt'sti- 
nie
 of France in opposition to the ,,'ishcs ant1 inter('sts 
of its gallant and liberal pcopl('-a. people \vhich
 aftcr 
endllrillg" the luisprics of the Itt'yolutioll, and '\'iHI i 11 0 . 
'-' t"\ 
through it
 lon,g al)(l hloody \\'ars, :lrc entit]pcL 11l':L\."'11 
kIlO\\.S, if CV('." allv 1 )('( ) 1 )1(' \Vl'rp, to a lOll" (,Ili( .\'111('ut lit 

 
 
 w 
peaec :uHl lib 'rt.v, so ùearly and so hOllourably pur- 
chased-,vh(,l"c\\"l'r there hrt'athl's all l
:lIg'iislll))an or a 
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true-hárn l
renchman-wherever there beats a fi'cc 
heart or exists a virtuous mind, there Spain has a na- 
tural ally, and an inalienable friend. For my o,vn 
part, I cannot but adn1il'e the 111ixture of firllll1eSS and 
forbearance ,yhich the Governnlent of Spain has exhi- 
bited. \Vhen the Allied l\Iol1archs ,vere pleased to 
adopt a system of interference ,vith the internal policy 
of Spain-,vhen they thought fit to deal in n1Ïnute' 
and paltry criticisn1s upon the whole course of its do- 
lnestic administl'ation-,vhen each sentence' in their 
n1anifestoes was a direct personal insult to the govel'l1- 
IHent, nay, to every individual Spaniard-and ,vhen the 
most glaring attelHpts ,vere made in all their State 
papers to excite rebellion in the country, and to stir 
up one class of the conul1unity against the othèr---.;it 
would not have surprised me, if: in the replies of the 
Spanish Governn1ent, 
ome allusion had been nlade to 
the domestic policy of the Allied Sovereigns; or if 
son1e of the allegations which had been so lavishly cast 
upon it, had been scornfully retorted upon those ,vho 
had so falsely and so insolently called them forth. 
'Vhat could have been n10re pardonable, nay, ,,,hat 
more natural, than for the Spanish Governn1ent to 
have besought his Prussian l\Iajesty, "rho ,vas so ex- 
tremely anxious for the welfare and good governlnent 
of Spain- ,vho had she,vn hinlself so nlinute a critic on 
its la,vs and institutions, and ,vho seelned so ,veIl versed 
in its recent history-to renlen1bel' the pron1Ïscs \\Thich 
he made some years ago to his o,yn people, hy \vhose 
gallant exertions, on the faith of those pronlises, he 
had regained his lost cro,vn? 'Vhat ,vould have been 
1nore natural than to have suggested, that it ,vould be 
better, aye, and safer too in the end, to keep those pro- 
mises, th(-\l1 to IDl\intall1, at his people's cost, and a]nlost 
to their ruin, a prodigious army, only safely (,Inployed 
when in the act of ra vag-ing the territories, or putting 
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do,,'-n the liberties, of his neighlJours? The Government 
of Spain ,vould have had a right to make such repre- 
sentations, for his Prussian 
Iajesty o,ved much, very 
much, to its exertions; indeed, the gallant resistance 
,,,hich it n1adp to the invasion of ßuonaparte had alone 
enabled l}russia to shake off the Joke; ,,,,hile, on the 
other hand, the Spaniards o,ved a debt of gratitude to 
the brave and honest people of Prussia for beginning 
the resistance to Buonaparte in the north. Could any 
thing, I will also ask, have been more natural for the 
Spanish Governlnent, than to have a
ked the Enlperor 
of l\.ustria, ,,,hether he, ,vho no,v pretended to be so 
scrupulouslJ fond of strict justice in Ferdinand's case, 
\vhen it cost hilll nothing, or B1ust prove a gain, had 
ahvays acted with equal justice to,vards others, ,vhen 
he wa
 himself concerned? Could any thing have been 
Inore natural, than suggesting to hin1, that bef(nOe he 
'''3S generous to I\:ing Ferdinand, he Illight as ,veIl be 
just to I\:ing George; that hp had better not rob the 
one to pay the other-nay, that he ought to return hilll 
the \vhole, or at any rate, SOlne part of the n1Ïllions, 
principal anù interest, \vhich he o,ved him ?-a debt 
,vhich, rpmaining unpaid, wastcs the resources of a 
faithful ally of Spain, and tends nlightily to cripple his 
exertions in her hehalf. I ,vish like\"ise to know ,vhat 
could hnxc been Illore natural-nay, if the doctrine of 
interference in the intcl'ual concerns of neighbouring 
nations he at all a(hnittcd-,vhat could have be ell In ore 
rightfid, in a fi-cp pl'oplc, than to have askC'd hin1 ho\v 
it happencrl that his dung('ons \\'cre fillcd ,yith aU that 
,vas Bohle, and accomplisht'd, and virtuous and pa- 
triotic in the l\lilanese ?-to ha,yc called on hinl to 
account for the innocent blood ,,,hich he had shell ill 
the Horth of Italy?-to have required at his hauds 
sati
fhrti()Jl for the tortUJ'l'S intlictp(l in tIlt, ,au1ts and 
f'avprn:-; \\'h('rf' thp f)o\vpr of his Italian 
uhjp("t
 \Vert' 
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no\v languishing ?-to have delllanded of hinl SOllle ex... 
planation of that iron policy 'v hich has consigned 
fathers uf fanlÎlies, the nlóst virtuous and exalted in 
Europe, not to the relief of exile or death, but to a 
merciless imprisonment for ten, fifteen, and t\yenty 
years, nay, even for life, ,vithout a kno,vledge of the 
charge against them, or the criIne for ,,"hich they are 
punished? Even the Elllperor Alexander himself, ten- 
der and sensitive as he is at the sight of blood ßO\Villg 
,vithin the precincts of a royal palace,-a sight so nlon- 
strous, that if his language could be credited, it had 
never before been seen in the history of the \vorld,- 
might have been reminded of passages in that history, 
calculated to lessen his astonishment at least, if not to 
soothe his feelings; for the Enlperor .A.lexander, if the 
annals of Russian story may be trusted, ho\vever pure 
in hilnsel:f, and ho\vever happy in ahvays having agents 
equally innocent, is nevertheless descended fronl an 
illustrious line of ancestors, \yho have, ,,,ith exen1plary 
uniforlnity, dethroned, inlprisoned, and slaughtered, 
husbands, brothers, and children. K ot that I can 
drealll of inlputing those enormities to the parents, or 
sisters, or consorts; but it does happen that those ex- 
alted and near relations bad neyer failed to reap the 
,vho]e henefit of the atrocities, and had ever h'Úled to 
bring the perpetrators to justice. In these CirCl1l11- 
stances, if I had had the honour of being in the confi- 
dence of his 
Iajesty of all the Itussias, 1 should have 
been the last person in the ,vorld to counsel nlY Inlpe- 
rial l\Ia
ter to tuuch up un so tender a topic-I 
hould 
hUlllbly have besought hinl to think t\"ice or thrice, 
nay, even a third and a fourth time, before he ventured 
to allude to so delicate a suhject-I should, ,vith aU 
inlaginahle deference, have requested hinl to ]lleddlc 
with any oth(:1r topic-] should have directed him by 
preferencc to cyery othpr point of the cOll1pass-I 
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shoulò have iUlplored him rather to try \\,hat he could 
say about Turkey, or Greece, or even )Iillorca, on 
,,'hich he ha'3 of late been casting many an anloruus 
glance-in t;hort, any thing anò eyery thing, before he 
appruached the subject of "bluod flo,ving ,vithin the 
precincts of a royal palace," and placed his allu
ion to 
it, like an artful rhetorician, upon the uppernlost 
tep 
of his cliluax. 1 finù, like,vise, in these seif-sanle ùocu- 
l11ents, a topic for ,vhich the Spanish GOyernIllent, had 
it been so inclined, nlight ha ye adnlÎnistereù to the 
Iloly Alliance another sevcre lecture; I allud(\ to the 
glib Inanner in ,vhich the three Potentates no,v talk of 
an inùiyidual, ,vho, let his fhilillgs or even his crinles 
be ,vhat they nlay, nlust ahvays be regarded as a grcat 
and a resplcndent character-,vho, because he "ras no,v 
no longer either upon a thronc or at liberty, or even in 
life, is descrihed by thpnl, nut Illercly as an anIbitious 
ruler, not Inere]v as an arbitrary tyrant, but as an up- 
start and all usurper. 111Ïs is not the language ,vhich 
those I)otelltatcs forlnerly enlploJcrl, nor is it the lau- 
g uao"e ,vhich the v ,yere no,v cntitled to use reo'ardiu o ' 
b.J b b 
this astonishing individual. 'Y"hateycr epithets Eng- 
hUHl, for instance, or Spain, Illay havc a right to apl']Y 
to his coneluct, th... nlollÌhs ûf the allies at least are 
stopppd: tlu:lJ can haxc no right to call hilll usurper- 
they "rho, in his usurpatiuns, had hcen eith{'r Blust 
grecll)' acconlpliccs or lllost ,,,iUin!!; tools. \Yhat PH- 
titles the l(illg" of Prussia to holù such language IlO"" 1 
-hl' ,vho fol1o,vl\(l his f()rtUlll ' S "pith tll.. nlo
t 
h(l1lleless 
subf-\crviency, after tlll\ thorough heating hp rCCCiYllcl 
froDl hinl, "rhcn tranlp]c(1 upon alHl troddell do"r]} in 
the Jcar 180G? l
cforf' he had riscn again and reco- 
yerc<l the upright attitude of a luan, he {(III upun l.is 
knees allel still crunching' Leforp hinl "hu h:ul nlade 
hinl era".l in the dust, kisscd tll(' hlood-staill(\d hand of 

apol(\()n t-H" 1(':\\'(' to l,('('!- Ilis Britanni.. )1(
it'sty's 
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foreign dominions, the Electorate of Hanover, ,vhich 
the Prussian had snatched hold of whila at peace ,vith 
England. So the Emperor Alexander, after he had 
also undergone the like previous ceremony, did not 
disdain to lick up the crumbs which fell from the table 
of his 1110re successful rival in usurpation. Ijittle, it is 
true, ,vas left by the edge of Gallic appetite; but rather 
than have nothing-rather than desert the true llus- 
sian principle of getting sOlnething on every occasion, 
either in Europe or in Asia, (and of låte years they 
had even laid clain1 to an almost indefinite naval do- 
minion in America)-rather than forego the Caln1uck 
policy for the last century and a half: of al,vaJs adding 
something, be it ever so little, to what was already 
acquired, be it ever so great-he condescended to re- 
ceive from the hand of Buonaparte a few square leagues 
of territory, with an additional population of some t,vo 
or three thousand serfs. The object was trifling in- 
deed, but it served to keep alive the principle. The 
tender heart of the father, overflowing, as his Ilnperial 
grandn10ther had phrased it, with the milk of hun1an 
kindness for all his children, could not be satisfied ,vith- 
out receiving a further addition to their nun1bers; and 
therefore it is not surprising, that on the next occasion 
he should be ready to seize, in more effectual exempli- 
fication of the principle, a share of the booty, large in 
proportion as his forn1er one had been sInal!. The 
En1peror of Austria, too, ,vho had entered before the 
others into the race for plunder, and never \yeary in ill- 
doing, had continued in it till the very end-he "Tho, if 
not an accomplice ,vith the J acohins of France in the 
spoliation of Venice, was at least a receiver of the 
stolen property-a felony, of ,vhich it ,vas ,yell said at 
the time in the I-Iouse, that the receiver was as bad as 
the thief-that magnanimous I>rince, ,vho, after twenty 
years alternation of truckling and vapouring-now the 
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feeble enemy of Buonaparte, no,v his ,villing accom- 
plice-constantly punished for his resistance, by the 
discipline invariably applied to those n1Ïghty Princes in 
the tenderest places, their capitals, from ,vhich they 
were suceessively driven-as constantly, after punish- 
ment, joining the persecutor, likè the re
t of them, in 
attacking and plunderiñg his allies-ended, by craving 
the honour of giving Buonaparte his favourite daughter 
ill marriage. Nay, after the genius of Buonaparte had 
fallen under the stilllllore p0,verful restlessness of his 
ambition-,,,hen the star of his destiny had "aneù, 
and the fortune of the .L\llies was triun1phant, through 
the roused energies of their gallant people, tlu-> se- 
verity of the elen1ents, his o,vn turbulent passions, 
and that ,vithout ,vhich the storins of popular fer- 
ment, and Russian ,vinter, and his o,yn aUlbition, 
would have raged in yain, the aid of English arnlS, 
and 
kill, and gallantry-strange to tell, these very 
men \vere the first to iU1itate that policy against 
\vhich they had inveighed and 
trugglcd, and to carry 
it farther than the cnClllY himself in an its 1l10st ùc- 
testable points. I Illaintain that it is so; for not even 
by his bitterest slanderers ,vas Buonal'arte ever accuscù 
of actions so atrocious as "?as the 
poliatioll of 1'01"- 
way, the pëlrtition of Saxony, the tran
fer uf Genoa, 
and the cession of !lagusa, perpetrated by those in 
\\,hose mouths no sound had Lcen heard for years but 
that of lanlcntation over the French attacks upon 
national indepenùence. It is too Hluch, after such 
deeds as the
e-it is too much, after the Allies had 
submitted to a long cour:-,e of crouching before ßuolla- 
parte, accoIl1pauied hy cverJ aggrayatioll of di:.;gracl,'- 
it is too Illuch for thCIIl 1l0'V to conIC forth, and calun1- 
niate his lllclllory for transactions, in the bcnefits of 
"hich they participateù at the tilliC, as his accolllpliccs, 
and the infiuny of ,vhich thp) lHlve since surpas
ed 
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with the usual exaggeration of imitators. I rejOICe 
that the Spaniards have only such men as these to 
contend ,vith. I kno\v that there are fearful odds 
,vhen battalions are ari-ayed against principles. I may 
feel solicitous about the issue of such a contest. But 
it is some consolation to reflect, that those embodied 
hosts are not aided by the nlerits of their chiefs, and 
that all the ,veight of character is happily on one side. 
It gives me, ho,vever, some pain to find that a monarch 
so enlightened as the I{ing of France has 
he,vn hinl- 
self on various occasions, should have yielded obedi- 
ence, even for an instant, to the arbitrary nlandatcs of 
this tyrannic Junto. I trust that it \vill only prove a 
temporary aberration froln the sounder principles on 
,vhich he has hitherto acted: I hope that the 111en, 
,vho appear to have gained his confidence only to abuse 
it, lvill soon be dismissed from his councils; or if not, 
that the voice of the country, ,vhose interests. they are 
sacrificing to their ,vretched personal vie,ys, and 'v hose 
rising liberties they seenl anxious to destroy, in grati- 
fication of their hatred and bigotry, will compel thenl 
to pursue a more manly and more liberal policy. 
Indeed, the King of France has been persuaded by the 
parasites ,vho at present surround hinl, to go even be- 
yond the principles of the IIoly Alliance. lIe has 
been induced to tell the world, that it is fron1 the 
hands of a tyrant alone that a free people can hold a 
Constitution. That accomplished Prince-and all Eu- 
rope ackno\vledges hiln to be, amongst other things, a 
finished scholar,-cannot be but a\vare that the ,vise 
and good men of forIner tilnes held far other opinions 
upon this subject; and if r venture to remind hilll of 
a passage in a recently recovered ,york of the greatest 
philosopher of the ancient \vorld, it is in the sincere 
hope that his 
Iajesty ,viII consider it ,vith all the 
attention that is due to such high authority. That 
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great luan said, "Non in ulla ciyitatt
, nISI In qua 
SUlllllla. cotestas populi est, ullun1 don1Ïcilium libertas 
habet." J recoInn1end to his 
Iost Christian l\Iajesty 
the reflection, that this lessoB caIne not only fronl 
the ,visdoB1 of so great a philosopher, but also fro III 
the experience of so great a statesnulll.. I ,vould 
have him rell1CInher that, like hilnself, he lived in 
times of great difficulty anù of great danger-that 
he had to contend ,vith the most forn1idable con- 

piracy to ,,,hich the life, property, and liberty of 
the citizen had ever been expo
ed-that, to defeat 
it, he had recourse ouly to the po,vers of the Con- 
stitution-thre"
 hÎlnself on the good \\
ill of his patri- 
otic CoulltrYluen-anù ouly put forth th{"\ po""rers of 
his O\vn gcniu
, and only used thc' \vholesonle vigour 
of th0 la\v. lIe never thought of calling to his assist- 
ance the Allobrog-es, or the 'feutoncs, or the Sc)thians 
of his day; and r nO\\T say, that if Louis X,T J L1. shall 
call upon the Inodcrn Teutoncs or SCJthians tu assist 
hilll in thi
 unholy ,val', thc day their hordes I110\'(' 
to,vards thl} Ithine, judgnlent \vill go forth against 
him, and his f
ullil.v.. and his councillors; and tl10 
ùynasty of Gaul ha
 cease,l to reign. 
"That, I ask, are the grounds on ,vhich the necessity of 
this \var is defended? It is saiù to he ullùertaken because 
(ll1 ill
llrrection has hroken out \\"ith success at l\Iaùrid. 
I dcny this tu he the fact. 'VItat is ('(1 ]]eù au insurrection, 
,vas all attelupt to rpstor0 the l:nvfull 1 0nstitutioll ùf the 
country-a Constitution \\'hich '\"as itscstablishcdgovcTn- 
Inent, till Fer,linanù uverthrc\v it hy llleans of a 111utiny 
in the arlllY; and therefcn'c, ,,,hen a lnilitary 1l10YCIlH'nt 
enahll'(l the friend
 of liberty to recovcr \rhat they hat} 
lost
 it is a gro
s pCr\T0rsiun of languagl\ to ca]] this re- 
covery, this restoratioll, hy the nanll" of illsurr('ction
- 
an insidious confusion of t('rnl
, \\'hich can only hp in- 
tplull'd to hlilHl th(î r(îason
 or play upon tht' pr(:ju(li
(îs. 
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of the honest part of mankind. Let the pretext, ho\v- 
ever, for the \var, be \vhat it nlay, the real ca
se of it 
is not hard to conjecture. It is not from hatred to Spain 
or to Portugal that the .A.Hied Sovereigns are for lllarch- 
ing their swarnlS of barbarians into the Peninsula-it 
is not against freedom on the Ebro, or freedom on the 
l\Iincio, they make \var. No, it is against fi'eedoJJ'l !- 
against freedoln \vherever it is to be found-freedolll 
by whomsoever enjoyed-freedonl by \vhatever means 
achieved, by \vhatever institutions secured. Freedom 
is the object
f their implacable hate. For its destruc- 
tion, they are ready to exhaust every resource of force 
and fraud. All the blessings \vhich it besto\vs,-all the 
establishments in which it is embodied, the nlonuments 
that are raised to it, and the nliracles that are wrought 
by it,-they hate \vith the malignity of demons, \vho 
tremble \vhile they are compelled to adore; for they 
quiver by instinct at the sound of its name. And let 
us not deceive ourselves; these despots can have but 
little liking to\vard this nation and its institutions, lllore 
especially our Parlialnent and our Press. As long as 
England remains unenslaved; as long as the Parlialnent 
continues a free and open tribunal, to \vhich the op- 
pressed of all nations under heaven can appeal against 
their oppressors, however n1Îghty and exalted-and 
with all its abuses, (and no Inan can lament them more 
than I do, because no man is more sensible of its in- 
trinsic value, ,vhich those abuses diminish), with all its 
itnperfections, (and no Ulan can be more anxious to re- 
move them, because none ,vishes lnore heartily, b)" re- 
storing its original purity, to Inake it entirely \vorthy 
of the country's love ),- it is still far too pure and too 
free to please the taste of the continental despots-so 
long \vould England be the object of their hatred, and 
of machinations, sometimes carried on covertly, some- 
times openly, but al,vays pursued \vith the sanle unre- 
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mitting activity, and pointed to the same end.-But it 
is not free states alone that have to dread this system 
of interference; this plan of marching armies to improve 
the political condition of foreign nations. It is idle to 
suppose that those arlned critics \vill confine their ob- 
jections to the internal policy of popular governments. 
Can anyone in1agine, that, if there be a portion of ter- 
ritory in the neighboÜrhood of the Emperor .A.lexander 
peculiarly 
uited to his vië\vs, he will not soon be able 
to discover some fault, to spy out some fla\v in its poli- 
tical institutions requiring his intervention, however 
little these n1ay savour of dC1l10cracy, supposing it even 
to be a part of the (,ttonlan Govcrnment itself? If 
his In1pcrial 
Iajesty bp pre
cnt in council ,vith his 
consistory of jurists and diploluatists, I believe that it 
,vill be in vain for the Ulelnah, to send a deputation of 
learned ..\Iufìis, for the purpose of vindicating the r-rurk_ 
ish institutions. These sages of tH.e la \V lllay contend 
that the Otton1an government is of the Inost "venera- 
ble dcscription"-that it has "antiquity in its favour" 
-that it is in full possession of "the conservative prin- 
ciple of social orùer" in its purest form-that it is re- 
plete \vith H g-rand truths ;"-a S)'stCIll "po\verful and 
paralysed "-that it has never lcnt an ear to the ùoc- 
trines of a "disorgallizpd philosophJ"-IlC\ycr indulged 
in H vain tl}(ìories," nor heen visited by su
h thillgs as 
" dre
uns of fallacious lihcrty." An this the learned anù 
reverend deputies of the Ulcnlah nlay urg-e, an(l ]}1a)" 
nlaintain to he true as holy ]\oran: still "The Three 
(; pntlclTIen of \T crolla," I fear, \\'ill turn a deaf ear tu the . 
argunH'llt, allcl spt ahout prying for sonle ilnperfl\ction in 
thp "pure and \rpllPrahlc s)'st(11n" -SOUlO a\ ('IHIP hy 
\vhich to cntl'r tl)(' tprritory; and, if thp'y C:11l1l0t fincl a 
\\'a"
 ,viJl prohahly Hot he vcr)' scrupulous ahout Inak- 
iug Olìe. 'fhe" illc1iugs of the path ]llay be hard to trace, 
hut the rpsult of thl' opPT:1tion ",ill 1)(' plain ('Hough. 
, 0 L. I. :! x 
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In ahout three lllonths fronl the tinle of deliberation, 
the Emperor Alexander ,viII he found one nlorniug at 
Constantinople-or if it suit him, at 
Iinorca-for he 
has long she,vn a desire to have some footing in ,vhat 
he pleasantly termed the ",vestern provinces" of Eu- 
rope, ,vhich, in the 
Iuscovite tongue, signifies the pC'tty 
territories of France and Spain, while Austria and.Prus- 
sia ,viII he invited to look for an indemnity else,vhere ; 
the latter, as formerly, taking ,vhatpver the !(ing of 
England ll1ay have on the Continent. The principles 
on ,vhich this band of confederated despots have she,vn 
their readiness to act, are dangerous in the extrellle, 
not only to free states, (and to those to ,vhich no liber- 
ty can be imputed), but also to the states over which 
the' very 111elllbers of this unholy league preside. Re- 
sistance to them is a matter of duty to all nations, and 
the duty of this country is especially plain. It be- 
hoves us, ho,vever, .to take care that ,ve rush not blind- 
ly into a ,var. An appeal to arms is the last alterna- 
tive ,ve should try, but still it ought never to be so fo- 
reign -to our thoughts as to be deemed very distant, 
much less impossible; or so foreign from our councils 
as to leave us unprepared. Already, if there is any 
force in language, or any validity in public engage- 
ments, ,ve are conll11itted by the defcnsive treaties into 
,vhich ,ye have entered. 'Ve are bound by various 
ties to prevent Portugal from being overrun by an 
enelny. If (which Heaven avert!) Spain ,,-ere overrun 
by foreign invaders, ,vhat ,vould be the situation of 
. Portugal ?-IIer frontier on the side of Spain can 
scarcely be said to have an existence; there is 110 de- 
fending it anJ,vhere; and it is in many places a mere 
imaginary line, that can only be traced on the page of 
the geographer; her rea] frontier is in the Pyrenees; 
her real defence is in their L1stnesses and in the de- 
fence of Spain; ,,'hcnever those passes arC' crossed, 
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the danger ,vhich has reached Spain ,viII hang over 
:Portugal. If ,ve ackno,vledge the force of treaties, and 
really mean that to hp perforilled for ,vhich ,ve en- 
gaged, though "re may not be bound to send an army 
of observation to ,vatch the Illotions of the French by 
land, because that ,vould be far from the surest ,vay of 
providing for the integrity of our ally, at least ,ve are 
hound to send a naval armaInent; to aid ,vith arms 
and stores; to have at all tirnes the earliest infornla- 
tion; and to be ready at any monlent to give effectual 
assistance to our ancient ally. Above all things, ,ve 
ought to do that ,vhich of itself ,vill be a po,verful 
13ritish arnlaillent hy sea and by land-repeal ,vithout 
delay the Foreign Enlistulent Rill-a measure which, 
in Iny opinion, ,ve ought never to have enacted, for it 
docs little credit. to us either in policy or justice. I 
\vill not, hO\\Tever, look back"Tard to ll1easures on the 
nature of \vhich alllllay not agree; I \vill much rather 
look for\\rard, to avoid every matter uf vituperation, 
reserving all hlame for the foreign tyrants \vhose pro- 
fligate couduct ßlakes this nation hate them ,vìth 011e 
heart and soul, and my co-operation for any f
tithful 
servant of the Cro\vn, \vho shall, in perforn1Ïllg his 
duty to his country, to freedoIu, anù to the ,vorlù, 
speak a lallguage that is truly ßriti
h--=-pursué a policy 
that is truly fre0-and look to free states as our best 
and IHOst natural allies against all enel1lies \vhatsoever ; 
allies upon principle, but \vhose friendship ,va" also 
closely connected ,vith our highcst interests ;-qu
u.- 
relling with Hone, ,vhatevcr nIay be the forul of their 
goverulnent, for that 'vúuld he topJing the fhults ,ve 
condenlu ;-kccping peace ,vherever ,v{\ could, hut not 
lea,-ing ourselves a IIlOlllellt unprepared lòr ,val" ;-not 
courting hostilities from any cluartcr, Lut not fearing 
tlll' i
sue, anù ealnlly re
ol, ed to hrave it at all ha ,ard
, 

hould it illyolv(' \1:-, ill thl ' affray" ith t1H'1l1 all ;-(1<,- 
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termined to maintain, amid every sacrifice, the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, the independence of the 
country, the ancient la,y of nations, the supremacy of 
all separate states; all those principles which are che- 
rished as most precious and nlost sacred by the whole 
civilized world. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 373, line 25, for vice-royalty, readforeígn command. 
407, - 4, for found, readframed. 
- 473, - J 1, dele but. 
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